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Some  account  of  the  Researches  of  the  German  Literati  on  the 
subject  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History ,-  dra'wn  up  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  French  Institute^  hy  Charles 
ViLLERS,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
History y  S^c.  &ic. 


NO.    III. 


Biblical  Literature. — The  Old  and  New  Testament. 

iVJ  R.  Villers  prefaces  this  part  of  his  subject  with 

the  following  observations  : 

"  The  great  charts  of  our  holy  religion  ;  i.  e.  the  books  and 
fragments,  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed,  form  an  object  of 
constant  interest  to  all  Protestant  nations  :  as  it  is  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  their  creed  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned 
to  these  precious  monuments  of  so  many  and  various  ages  and 
countries.  While  we  admit  in  all  these  writings,  however,  the 
character  of  sanctity  which  revelation  ascribes  to  them,  we  ought 
not  the  less  to  consider  them  as  being  drawn  up  during  the 
transaction  of  the  events  which  they  record.  Although  they 
have  been  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  they  are  nevertheless 
in  their  form  and  language  the  productions  of  human  beings, 
and  may  therefore  be  examined  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
fragments  of  Linus  or  Sanchoniathon,  or  any  other  monuments 
of  antiquity.  The  labors  therefore  of  the  German  Literati  in  this 
department,  their  recent  advances  in  this  branch  of  criticism, 
the  intimate  connexion  between  these  researches  and  the  Myth(J- 
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logy  of  the  remotest  ages,  concur  to  rivet  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  of  all  countries,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  tenets. 

"  Researches  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  writings  more 
properly  belong  to  the  department  of  Oriental  literature,  in 
the  same  way  as  those  which  relate  to  the  New  Testament 
beloirg  for  the  most  part  to  Greek  literature  ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  unite  both  under  one  head, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  disthictly  the  pecu- 
liar shade  of  scientific  activity  which  marks  in  a  particular  manner 
the  national  character  of  the  Germans." 

NOTICES. 

I.  The   Old  Testament. 

1.  Professor  Jahn  of  Vienna,  who  has  already  enriched  the 
collections  of  the  learned  with  several  valuable  works,  and  who 
published  in  180i'  a  Chrestomathia  Arabicciy  with  an  Arabic  and 
Latin  lexicon,  published  in  1808  a  "  Biblia  Hehraica"  in  four 
volumes,  with  notes  variorum,  &c. 

2.  In  1803,  M.  Eichhorn  of  Gottingen  published  the  third 
edition  (in  three  volumes)  of  his  celebrated  <<  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament."  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1780,  and  the  second  in  1787.  This  Introduction,  which  may 
be  truly  called  classical,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  has 
given  a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  authorities, 
and  has  produced  a  learned  and  useful  polemical  controversy. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  two  chief  antagonists  of  M.  Eich- 
horn 6n  this  occasion. 

3.  One  of  these  is  M.  Vater,  whose  name  has  been  already 
repeatedly  mentioned  :  he  published  a  very  profound  and  solid 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1 805.  He  there  hazards  some  opinions  differ- 
ent from  those  of  M.  Eichhorn  as  to  the  five  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  'i'he  third  volume,  in  particular,  contains  a  remarkable 
dissertation,  which  occupies  more  than  300  pages,  "  On  the 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch."  M.  Vater  here  employs  his  whole 
critical  acumen  in  order  to  prove  that  the  books  of  this  collec- 
tion are  composed  of  fragments  which  v/ere  never  intended  to 
be  joined  together.  One  of  the  German  Journalists  who  gave  an 
account  of  this  commentary,  has  remarked  that  M,  Vater  seems 
to  have  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Simon, 
who,  after  speaking  (in  his  History  of  the  Old  Testament)  of  Acar- 
banei  and  of  his  criticism  on  some  of  the  Scriptures,  adds  :  "  We 
Iiave  only  to  apply  to  the  Pentateuch  the  same  reasoning  which 
Acarbanel  employs,  to  prove  that  the  books,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Joshua  and  Solomon,  were  not  written  by  them,  and 
•we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  the 
entire  work  of  Moses." 
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4.  The  second  antagonist,  who  is  worthy  of  notice  as  having 
entered  the  lists  against  M.  Eichhorn  is  Professor  De  Wette,  of 
Heidelberg.  He  published  at  Halle,  "  Fragments  on  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  a  most  valuable  collection,  the  second 
volume  of  v/hich  appeared  in  1808,  and  the  continuation  is  anxi- 
ously expected.  The  first  volume  is  enriched  with  a  preface  from 
the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Griesbach  of  Jena.  It  also 
contains  "  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Varali- 
po7nena,  with  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  writings 
and  institutions."  This  Essay  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
the  learned  researches  of  M.  Vater  on  tlie  Pentateuch.  Another 
still  more  important  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  Mr.  De 
Wette  published  in  1807,  is  his  "  Critique  on  the  History  of 
the  Israelites "  The  author  here  subjects  to  a  luminous  and 
strong  test  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  he  questions  its  charac- 
ter, as  being  purely  historical,  and  regards  it  as  the  Epopoea  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy.  In  these  inquiries  Mr.  de  Wcite  is 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  Mr.  Vater, 
Mr.  Ilgen,  and  Mr.  Eichhorn  himself.  We  cannot  mention  with 
sutticient  eulogium  a  recent  performance  of  the  same  author, 
inserted  in  a  late  number  of  the  periodical  work  of  Messrs. 
Daub  and  Creutzer,  and  which  has  for  its  title  «  Fragments  on 
the  peculiar  character  of  Hebraism."  This  Essay  is  equally  re- 
markable by  the  splendid  elevation  of  the  ideas  and  the  solidity 
of  the  learning  it  displays. 

M.  de  Wette  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Augusti  of  Jena, 
whose  researches  in  Oriental  literature  are  well  known,  has  also 
aimounced  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  wdiich  may  be 
expected  to  become  extremely  popular. 

5.  The  Book  of  Job  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
German  commentators.  Michaelis,  Schnurrer,  Hufnagel,  Dathe, 
Eichhorn,  and  Stuhlman,  have  given  translations  and  commen- 
taries on  this  valuable  fragment  of  the  most  ancient  Arabic  or 
Chaldaic  literature.  In  1806  M.  Rosenmuller,  junr.  published 
at  Leipsic  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same  book,  with  notes. 
The  same  learned  young  man  had  already  published  a  similar 
work  on  the  Psalms  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 

M.  Pareau,  professor  of  Theology  and  Oriental  literature  at 
Harderwyk  has  also  announced  a  critical  edition  of  the  book  of 
Job.  He  published  at  Deventer  in  1807,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  an  octavo  volume  with  the  following  title,  "  Commentatio 
de  immortalitati^  ac  vitae  futur?e  notitiis,  ab  antiquissimo  Jobi 
scriptore."  It  is  in  the  27th  chapter  that  M.  Pareau  thinks  he 
has  found  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ;  a  doctrine 
which  has  generally  been  refused  to  the  author  of  the  book  in 
question.     M.  Pareau  takes  this  occasion  to  detail  all  the  infor- 
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matlon,  which  antiquity  has  furnished  with  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Eastern  nations  on  this  important  point  in  our  religious 
dogmas. 

6.  *'  Salomonis  regis  et  sapientis  quse  supersunt,  ejusque  esse  per- 
hibentur,  omnia  ex  Ebrseo  Latine  vertit,  notasque,  ubi  opus  esse 
visum  est,  adjecit  J.  Fr.  Schelling  j"  1  vol.  8vo.  Stutgard,  1806. 
The  author  was  induced  to  undertake  the  work  in  consequence  of 
being  appointed  to  translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the  use 
of  the  churches  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  the  books  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  It  forms  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  labors  of  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Griesinger,  Dathe, 
and  others  on  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Solomon. 

7.  "  Libri  Jesu  Siracidse,  Grsece ;  ad  fidem  codicum  et  versi- 
onuni  emendatus,  et  perpetua  annotatione  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  ;"  Ratisbon,  1806.  1  vol.  large  octavo. 
This  work  of  a  young  and  learned  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Wirtemberg  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  •,  and  the  commentary  is 
an  excellent  critique.  Mr.  Bretschneider  promises  another  on 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.  He  had  already  given  a  splendid  proof 
of  his  talents  in  this  branch  of  learning;  by  his  "  Lexici  in  inter- 
pretes  Graecos  Vet.  Testamenti,  maxime  Scriptores  Apocryphos, 
Spicilegium.  Post  Bielium  et  Schleusnerum."  The  above  work 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1805. 

8.  Professor  Justi  of  Marbourg,  who  published  five  years  since 
some  observations  on  the  national  songs  of  the  Hebrews,  is  now 
publishing  in  numbers,  an  *  Anthology  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Poeti-y  during  its  various  stages.'  Every  fragment  appears  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  a  metrical  translation  and  historical  notes. 

9.  "  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Jews  in  China  accom- 
panied by  hiteresting  details  with  respect  to  their  sacred  books  in 
the  Synagogue  of  Kai-fong-f  u,  by  M.  de  Murr ;  Halle,  1 806." — The 
notice  by  the  Jesuit  Koegler,  on  the  Bibles  of  the  Chinese  Jews 
is  to  be  found  in  this  book,  to  which  are  subjoined,  Remarks  by 
M.  de  Sacy  and  M.  Tychsen  of  Rostock. 

10.  "  Information  respecting  Asia  for  the  friends  of  Biblical 
antiquities  and  Oriental  literature."  By  Dr.  Hartman,  Oldenburg, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1806  and  1807. — The  above  are  very  learned  and 
curious  researches,  particularly  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  on  the  original  residence  of  the  human  race.  The  author 
has  mixed  a  good  deal  of  polemics  with  his  work,  having  under- 
taken to  refute  the  hypotheses  of  Hasse  and  Buttman  on  the  latter 
topic.  The  author  is  a  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  of  Oldenburg, 
and  is  advantageously  known  among  the  learned  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  an  adept  in  biblical  criticism. 
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11.  "  On  the  System  of  Emanation  and  Pantheism  of  the 
Eastern  nations  of  antiquity  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  Erfurt,  1806."  This  is  the  performance  of  a  man 
of  learning  and  genius,  who  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
many  obscure  points  of  the  Greek,  Mosaic,  and  Oriental  Philo- 
sophy. The  author,  who  is  anonymous,  promises  a  complete 
body  of  researches  into  the  Theoretic  Philosophy  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

12.  The  faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
had  prepared  in  1802,  as  the  subject  of  its  annual  prize,  the 
examination  of  the  Gfiostics  not  only  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  but  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  as  well  as  the  connex- 
ion which  might  exist  between  this  subject  and  the  Gnostics  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  church.  Dr.  Horn,  the 
present  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dorpat,  obtained  the  prize. 
His  memoir  was  writen  in  Latin,  and  was  fraught  with  learning 
and  originality  of  ideas  ;  the  author  has  since  published  it  in 
German,  after  extending  his  subject  hi  such  a  manner  as  to 
fill  three  volumes.  The  first  only,  however,  appeared  in  1805. 
Its  title  is  "  Gnostics  of  the  Bible,  or  Pragmatical  Account  of  the 
Religious  Philosophy  of  the  East;  intended  to  serve  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  This  work  is  likely  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  ancient  doctrines,  both  religious  and 
philosophical,  of  the  East,  particularly  in  Judea,  Persia,  and 
India. 

13.  Two  other  works  have  been  lately  published  which  serve 
to  illustrate  biblical  antiquities  ;  these  are  the  "  History  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,"  by  M.  Bauer  ;  and  the  "  Biblical  Anthropology 
of  the  learned  Catholic  Theologian,  M.  Oberthur  of  Wurtzburg. 
The  former  appeared  in  1808,  and  tlxe  latter  in  1809,  at 
Munster.  > 

II.     New  Testament. 

1.  No  typographical  monument  perhaps  in  Greek  characters 
can  equal  in  beauty  the  New  Testament,  of  which  M.  Goeschen 
of  Leipsic  has  printed  two  different  editions  in  1804',  1805, 
and  1806;  the  one  in  four  volumes,  small  folio;  and  the  other 
in  2  vols.  Svo.  The  text,  which  has  been  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  critical  industry,  was  also  revised  by  Professor  Gries- 
bach.  His  preface  gives  an  account  of  the  course  which  he 
pursued,  of  the  copies,  translations,  and  other  assistance  which 
he  called  in  to  give  his  text  the  greatest  possible  purity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  splendid  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  M. 
Schott  of  Leipsic  has  given  in  1805  a  Manual,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  of  the  notes  variorum.  M.  Boehme  has  translated 
into  Latin,   the   Epistle  of  St.  Paul    to  the  Romans,  after  the 
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above  edition  by  IM.  Griesbach :  he  has  enriched  it  with  a  Com- 
mentary and  Introduction,  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  valuable 
volume  in  octavo.  It  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1806.  Dr.  Ammon, 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen,  and  now  at  Erlangen, 
has  also  published  in  four  vols,  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  excellent  notes  of  the  late  M.  Koppe,  to  which  he 
has  added  his  own.  The  fourth  volume  appeared  in  1806,  at 
Gottingen. 

2.  On  entering  upon  the  review  of  v/orks  connected  with  the 
New  Testament,  the  first  author  we  meet  with  is  M.  Eichhorn, 
who  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  first  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  lately  written  upon  the  Old  Testament.  This  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  friend  of  historical  researches  has  also  written 
an  "  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,"  of  which 
the  first  volume  only  has  been  published.  Upon  this  occasion 
also  M.  Eichhorn  introduces  polemical  divinity.  The  principal 
object  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduction  seems  to  establish 
the  important  fact  that  the  first  three  of  our  four  canonical 
Evangelists  are  written  upon  the  model  of  a  primitive  Evange- 
list, called  the  Evangelist  of  the  Hebrews,  written  in  Armenian, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  copy  now  in  existence.  The  author 
takes  care  to  explain  the  circumstances  M^hich  are  peculiar  to  each 
of  the  three  Evangelists,  circumstances  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned some  variations  or  additions  in  their  details.  This  opinion 
of  M.  Eichhorn  has  been  violently  attacked,  and  as  strenuously 
defended  by  his  school.  Professor  Hug  of  Friburg  in  Brisgau, 
who  published  in  1808  an  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  his  antagonists;  and  his 
opinions  have  also  been  refuted  at  great  length  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  Halle  for  the  year  1805.  As  a  reply  to  all  these  objec- 
tions M.  Weber,  dean  of  the  church  of  "VVinnenden  in  Suabia,  has 
published  "  Nevv^  Researches  into  the  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Hebrew  Evangelists."     Tubinpen,  1806.   1  vol.  8vo. 

3.  A  work  which  has  gone  through  several  editions  is  the 
*<  Commentary,  Philological,  Critical,  and  Historical,  on  the  New 
Testament,"  by  the  learned  M.  Paul  us,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Wurtzburg ;  4-  vols.  Lubeck,  Nieman  and 
Company.  This  Commentary  is  a  work  of  the  first  order,  and 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add.  that  we  there  find  discussed  with 
learning  and  sagacity  an  immense  number  of  points,  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered  as  obscure  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

To  the  above  we  ought  to  add,  the  "  Explanations  intended 
to  5erve  as  a  Guide  to  the  New  Testament,"  published  by  Dr. 
Stoltz  of  Bremen,  and  which  have  also  reached  their  tliird 
edition. 
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4.  Professor  Augusti  had  published  several  years  since,  the 
first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  seven  epistles,  called  Catho- 
lic, with  a  Conimentary.  The  second  volume  appeared  in 
1808,  at  Lemgo.  In  this  work  we  find  notions  of  the  highest 
interest  on  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christians,  aad  on  the 
particular  direction  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
master,  &c.  On  this  last  subject,  we  may  mention  a  work  which 
is  peculiarly  estimable  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
history  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  It  was  published  in  1806  by  M.  Palmer,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Giessen,  under  the  title  of, "  Paul  and  Gamaliel." 

5.  In  a  '<  Critical  Letter,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Goss,  and  printed 
at  Berlin,  in  1807,  Professor  JSchleyermacher  of  Halle  calls  in 
question  the  authenti-city  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy. The  motives  which  led  him  to  these  opinions  are  detailed 
with  much  force  of  argument. 

Mr.  Plank,  junr.  of  Gottingen,  v/hose  name  will  be  mentioned 
liereafter,  has  attacked  these  opinions  of  M.  Schleyermacher  and 
has  published  in  1808,  on  this  subject,  "  Researches  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,"  which 
are  written  with  as  much  judgment  as  moderation. 

6.  In  1806,  there  appeared  a  second  edition  of  the  metrical 
translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Dr.  Muntcr,  now  Bishop  of 
Seelande,  with  an  interesting  Dissertation  "  On  the  most  ancient 
Christian  Poetry." 

7.  The  third  Edition  of  the  valuable  "  Novum  Lexicon 
Gr^eco-latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum,"  by  M.  Schleusner, 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1806,  in  two  tomes. 

PALEOGRAPHY. 

The  Philological  and  Archceological  sciences  are  so  Intimately 
connected,  that  in  the  foregoing, as  well  as  in  the  subsequent,  articles 
many  works  will  be  found,  which  might  have  been  classed  under 
the  above  title,  but  which  on  other  accounts  have  had  another 
place  assigned  to  them.  The  Mithridates  of  M.  Adelung,  for 
example,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  as  a  work  dedicated  to  Paleo- 
graphy. 

NOTICES. 

1.  Another  work  of  M.  Adelung  which  merits  great  attention 
as  elucidating  a  great  many  obscure  points  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  German,  Celtic,  French,  and  other  nations,  Is  his  book  intl- 
tled,  «  The  ancient  History  of  the  Teutones,  their  Languafre 
and  Literature,  down  to  the  period  of  their  Emigration  •"  Leipsic, 
Gceschen,  1806,  8vo.  pp.  400.  The  first  written  traces  of  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  nations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
passages  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  sneak  of  the  amber  yellow  people 
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or  the  Electron.  M.  Adelung  admits  of  five  primitive  and 
distinct  races  in  Europe  :  the  Iberians,  the  Celts,  the  Germans, 
the  Thracians,  the  Finni  and  the  Sclavi.  The  first  section  of  his 
work,  which  is  full  of  erudition,  gives  the  history  of  the  Teutones 
previous  to  the  account  given  by  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  ;  a  research 
which  no  person  had  hitherto  attempted  with  success,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  period  which  preceded  the  expedition  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones.  There  can  be  nothing  more  important, 
with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  our  modern  languages,  than  tlie 
inquiries  of  INI.  Adelung.  He  rejects  as  fabulous  the  personage 
called  Teiity  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Teutonic  nation  : 
the  word,  according  to  him,  merely  signifies  people.,  or  troop. 

2.  M.  Adelung  has  neglected  to  enumerate  in  his  work  a  very 
important  little  work,  which  appeared  at  Lunden  in  ISO-t.  It  is 
intitled,  « De  ori":ine  Unsure  Gothicte."  The  German  is  there 
compared  with  the  Persian,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  voca- 
bulary, but  tven  so  far  as  regards  the  grammar  of  the  two 
languages.  The  author  is  M.  Norberg,  and  the  same  learned 
Orientalist  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Lunden,  who 
published  in  1787  the  famous   *'  Codex  Syriaco-hexaplaris." 

3.  "  Commentatio  qua  trinarum  linguarum  Vasconum,  Belga- 
rum  et  Celtarum,  quarum  reliquiae  in  Unguis  Vasconica,  Cymry, 
ct  Gselic  supersunt,  discrimen  et  diversa  cuj  usque  indoles  doce- 
turj  auctore  G.  A.  r.  Goldmann;"  Gottingen,  1S08,  pp.64,  in 
quarto.  The  above  is  the  memoir  which  obtained  the  prize  on 
the  interesting  question  aimounced  in  the  tide-page  proposed  in 
1806,  by  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gottin-r 
gen. 

4.  "  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  by  M, 
Weber,  Dean  of  Wittenden,"  1807.  Gottingen-,  1  vol.  8vo. — 
This  treatise  is  worthy  of  perusal :  the  author  has  however 
inadvertently  thrown  much  obscurity  into  his  plan  by  confound- 
ing the  mechanical  art  of  writing  with  the  origin  of  literary  com- 
position, or  rather  by  wishing  to  treat  of  both  these  subjects  at 
once  in  his  book. 

5.  The  learned  on  the  Continent  are  in  anxious  expectation  of 
an  important  work  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  Science  of 
Languages,  and  of  which  Paleography  will  form  a  principal 
division :  it  has  been  announced  by  M.  de  Murr,  who  is 
already  well  known  for  his  philological  researches,  and  will 
appear  under  the  following  title  :  "  Conspectus  Bibliothccse 
gloticse  universalis  propediem  edendse,  operis  quinquaginta 
a,nnorum." 

ARCHAEOLOGY  and  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  genius  of  the  German  scholars  has  attached  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  archseological  researches.     It  was  Winckel- 
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man  who  had  the  honor  to  open  new  paths  to  this  branch  of 
study,  and  since  his  time  the  German  school  has  outstripped  its 
contemporaries  in  this  respect.  To  enable  our  readers  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  influence  which  this  illustrious  antiquary  had 
exercised  over  the  moderns,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  work 
of  the  not  less  celebrated  M.  Goethe,  intitled  "  Winckelman  and 
his  Era  j"  Tubingen,  ls05. 

Mythology  seems  to  be  the  focus  at  which  the  rays  of  light 
meet,  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  various  philological  and 
archaeological  sciences,  by  the  critiques  of  the  new  schools  and 
by  the  inquiries  of  historians.  Several  among  the  literati  of 
Germany  have  recently  made  some  valuable  mythological  disco- 
veries, and  their  labors  have  been  directed  to  two  principal 
points  :  the  one  is  the  Oriental  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Grecian  antiquities  and  the  connexion  of  the  Grecian  Mythology 
with  that  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  the  other  point  is,  the  various 
relations  between  these  antiquities  and  the  mysteries. 

NOTICES. 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  «  Mythological  Lexicon,"  published 
at  Weimar  by  Messrs.  Bocttiger  and  Mayer,  is  anxiously  expected 
by  all  the  friends  of  science.  The  former,  whose  learning  and 
talent  are  well  known  throughout  Europe,  treats  of  Classical 
Mythology,  i.  e.  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  M.  Mayer 
has  undertaken  the  subsequent  part  which  treats  of  the  Mytho- 
logy of  the  Eastern  nations,  including  Egypt,  Hither  Asia,  India, 
Thibet  and  China  ;  that  of  the  Northern  nations,  and  finally, 
of  those  of  Africa  and  America.  M.  Mayer  has  only  published 
two  volumes  as  yet,  which  comprise  the  half  of  his  intended 
labors.  The  article  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  is 
particularly  well  written. 

2.  M.  Herman  is  one  of  the  disciples  of  M.  Heyne,  who  has 
contributed  most  towards  diffusing  and  rendering  popnlar  the 
sound  and  enlightened  views  of  his  great  master.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  he  gave  us  a  very  excellent  «  Manual  of 
Mythology"  in  three  volumes  j  and  he  published  in  1808,  in  two 
volumes,  a  "  Mythology  of  the  Greeks^  with  a  Geographical 
and  Historical  Introduction." 

3.  A  school,  which  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  which  never- 
theless is  full  of  vigor,  is  that  which  may  be  called  the  School 
of  Heidelberg,  because  M.  Creutzer,  who  is  Professor  in  that 
University,  may  be  regarded  as  its  father.  The  last  article  of  our 
present  sketch  will  contain  an  account  of  some  pieces,  in  which 
Mr.  Creutzer  has  opened  a  new  field  and  given  a  new  interest  to 
the  most  profound  mythological  researches.  He  now  announces 
an  approaching  publication  with  the  title  of  "   Ideas  on   the 
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Symbols,   T'.Iythx    and  Philosophemes  of  the  Greek  Antiquity  j" 
1  vol.  Svo.     Darmstadt. 

4.  We  shall  here  give  the  titles  of  three  works,  -which,  although 
verv  different  in  their  processes,  tend  too  visibly  to  the  same 
object,  to  intitle  us  to  separate  them  from  the  rest. 

1.  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  the  Literae  Humaniores,  by 
I   Stutzman,  Nuremberg,  1808.   1  vol.  8vo. 

2.  Ideas  for  a  General  Mythology  of  the  Old  "World,  by  M. 
Wagner,  Professor  at  Wurtzburg.  Frankfort,  1808.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

3.  First  Charts  of  History  or  General  Mythology,  by  M.  Kaune, 
Bayreuth,  1808.      1  vol.  8vo. 

If  the  present  was  an  era  of  tranquillity  on  the  Continent,  the 
above  works  would  excite  a  lively  sensation.  The  works  of 
Messrs.  Stutzman  and  Wagner  are  filled  with  historical  conjec- 
tures— that  of  M.  Kaune,  consists  of  Philological  and  Etymolo- 
gical Inquiries.  The  late  Mr.  Herder  had  already  attempted  the 
same  subject  in  his  work,  intitlcd  "  The  most  ancient  Chart  of 
the  Human  Race,"  and  had  attained  the  same  results  as  to  the 
most  ancient  fables  and  religious  traditions  of  the  East ;  but  he 
pursued  a  different  track,  namely,  that  of  the  affinity  of  symbols, 
which  finally  led  him  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  aboriginal 
race  of  men. 

5.  Dr.  Munter,  Bishop  of  Seelande,  lately  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Prague,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  a  learned  disser- 
tation "  On  the  Religious  Ideas  which  proceeded  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  Sicily  and 
the  adjacent  islands."  Dr.  Munter  has  travelled  much,  and  has 
laid  various  branches  of  science  under  great  obligations  by  his 
learned  researches, 

6.  The  Grecian  Antiquities  of  Lambert  Bos,  an  edition  of 
which  had  been  given  by  Leisner  with  his  observations,  had  become 
very  rare.  INI.  Zeune,  of  Leipsic,  published  a  new  edition  in 
1807,  revised  and  augmented. 

7.  The  late  M.  Nitsch  had  published  in  German  a  valuable 
description  "  Of  the  domestic,  religious,  social,  political,  military, 
and  scientific  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  various  ages  and 
states."  Several  literati  on  the  Continent  have  lately  given  a 
new  edition  of  these  learned  dissertations,  with  correctiojis  and 
additions.  M.  Nitsch  confined  himself  to  one  volume,  but  the 
present  publication  has  been  extended  to  four.  Both  editions 
were  printed  at  Erfurt;  the  latter  in  1806. 

8.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Ideler,  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  some  very  Interesting  "  Historical  Researches  on 
the  Astronomical  Observations  of  the  Ancients;"  Berlin,  1806. 
i  vol.  8vo.      This   author  discusses   and  compares  the   various 
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daronological  systems  of  the  ancients,  devoting  his  attention  in 
a  particular  manner  to  the  Almagesta  of  Ptolemy.  He  brings 
under  review  the  modes  of  computation  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Chaldieans  and  other  nations.  At  the  end  of 
this  work  there  is  a  learned  dissertation,  by  Professor  Buttman, 
on  the  plan  which  the  two  months  of  Pyanepsion  and  INIxmok- 
terion  occupied  in  the  Greek  calendar. 

9.  In  a  volume  of  Observations,  written  in  Latin,  which  M. 
Gesenius  published  in  1806,  at  Altona,  there  are  two  pieces 
which  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  the  friends  of  antiquity  : 
I.  **  De  ortlbus  et  occasibus  siderum  in  Ovidio  notatis  ;  deque 
fastis  sideralibus  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum.  II.  De  quibusdam 
veteris  Italise  numinibus  et  ideis  religiosis." 

10.  M.  Koepke,  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  who 
has  been  long  known  as  an  able  Philologist,  (and  who  is  also  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  above  cited  work  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  M.  Nitsch)  published  at  Bei-lin,  in  1807, 
a  valuable  book  "  On  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,   and  on  some  other  analogous  subjects." 

1 1 .  The  <'  Sabina"  of  M.  Boetiger,  which  exhibits  a  picture 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Roman  ladies,  has  gone  through  a 
second  edition.  The  same  learned  and  ingenious  author  has 
since  published  *<  General  Views  of  Archaeology,  and  of  the 
History  of  the  Plastic  Art  among  the  Greeks."  This  volume, 
published  at  Dresden  in  1806,  is  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  Archae- 
ological Lectures,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  same  pen. 

12.  M.  Beck  has  published  an  "  Introductio  in  historiam 
artis  et  monumentorum  atque  operum  antiq.  populorum  veterum, 
imprim.  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum,"  Leipsic,  1808. 

13.  A  slight  account  drawn  up  by  Winckelman  has  all  the 
information  which  we  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  engraved  stones  belonging  to  Baron  Stosch.  A  few 
select  subjects,  drawn  upon  a  large  scale,  were  published  in  1792, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  by  M.  Frauenhobz,  of  Nuremberg.  In 
1806,  the  same  gentleman  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
whole  collection  with  the  gems  drawn  of  the  natural  size. 
Winckelman's  original  descriptions  are  enriched  by  notes  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Sclichtgeroll,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Bavaria.  These  notes  contain  all  the  new  discoveries  in  the 
Arts  and  Archaeology  since  the  days  of  Winckelman. 

14.  The  admirers  of  tlie  fine  Arts  expect  with  impatience 
the  publication  of  the  future  numbers  of  M.  Becker's  elegant 
work  intitled,  "  Augusteum,  or  Collection  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Museum  of  Dresden."  Three  parts  only 
have  been  as  yet  published,  containing  3 1  superb  folio  plates. 
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15.  M.  Levetzow,  the  learned  Professor  of  Antiquities  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted 
for  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient  Diomedes,  has  published 
another  estimable  work  with  the  following  title ;  '*  De  Juvenis 
adorantis  signo  ex  sere  antiquo,  hactenus  in  Regia  Berolinensi, 
nunc  autem  Lutetia;  Parisiorum  conspicuo  •, '  Berlin  1808.  cum 
tab-  senea.  In  Novt-mber  1807,  M.  Levetzon  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen,  a  very  learned  memoir  on  the  question, 
*«  Whether  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  a  copy  cf  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  ?"  He  decides  in  the  negative.  The  last 
and  most  impoitant  work  of  M.  Levetzow,  which  appeared  in 
1808,  v/ith  twelve  engravings,  is  his  '*  Ancient  Representations 
of  the  Antiiious."  Tiie  author  arranges  them  in  three  classes  : 
those  which  liave  only  the  simple  character  of  a  portrait  •,  those 
which  are  ideal  and  heroic;  and  finally,  those  in  which  Anti- 
nous  is  decorated  with  divine  attributes.  This  work  is  full  of 
new  observations  and  inquiries. 

16.  An  Essay  not  less  interesting,  which  also  appeared  in 
1808,  in  the  same  form  with  that  of  M.  Levetzow,  is  that  of 
M.  Lentz,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  an  Archaeologist.  His 
work  is  intitled,  "  On  the  Goddess  of  Paphos  as  represented  on 
ancient  monuments  and  on  the  Baphomet."  The  sometimes 
conical  and  sometimes  spherical  form  of  the  ancient  fetiches  of 
Paphos,  and  that  of  the  temple  consecrated  to  this  Divinity,  are 
explained  in  the  course  of  the  work.  As  to  the  Baphomet  of 
the  Templars,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Cyprus,  the  author 
hazards  an  ingenious  explanation.  He  deduces  the  name  of  this 
mysterious  idol  from  meta  (for  the  images  of  the  Goddess  had 
gradually  become  Hermes,  inverted  conical  or  pyramidical  land- 
marks, nictd')  from  which  came  Paphometa,  Baphomety  whose 
worship  in  this  case  will  signify  the  worship  of  Venus  ;  an  idea 
which  from  its  plausibility  deserves  the  attention  of  Archso- 
logists. 

17.  In  thtf  Royal  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  there  were  formerly 
two  gold  horns  of  ancient  workmanship,  one  of  which  was 
found  in  1699,  and  the  other  in  1734,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick. 
Modern  Archaeologists  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  them,  but 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  stolen  in  1802,  again 
called  their  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1804,  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  proposed  them  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  dissertation, 
and  the  successful  memoir  was  written  by  M.  Muller,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  This  work  was 
afterwards  translated  from  the  Danish  into  German,  by  M. 
Abramson,  and  published  in  a  quarto  volume  with  five  plates. 
The   author  proves  that   these   horns  are   of  Celtiberiaii  origin 
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from  a  comparison  of  their  inscriptions  with  the  Celtiberiaii 
characters  to  be  found  on  ancient  medals.  Accordinsr  to  M. 
Muller,  these  horns  seem  to  have  been  suspended  in  an  ancient 
temple  as  an  offering. 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  number  of  those  who  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  antiquities,  is  not  great  in  any  country.  The  Germans  have 
cultivated  it  however  with  almost  as  much  zeal  as  any  other 
department  of  literature,  although  our  enumeration  of  their 
performances  will  be  but  short.  The  taste  for  investigations  into 
ancient  geography  seems  to  have  been  awakened  in  a  particular 
manner  since  the  publication  by  M.  Voss,  of  his  ideas  on  the 
geography  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,'  and  since  Mr.  Bredow  pub- 
lished his  on  that  of  Hei'odotus.  M.  Bruns,  of  Helmstadt,  and 
M.  Mannert  ought  also  to  be  ranked  among  the  regenerators  of 
this  science,  but  they  have  published  nothing  lately. 

NOTICES. 

1.  The  two  most  important  works  on  ancient  geography,  those 
of  Strabo  and  Mela,  have  lately  appeared  in  Germany  under  the 
superintendance  of  a  most  learned  editor,  and  in  a  classical  form. 
M.  Tzschucke,  Rector  of  the  Royal  School  of  Meissen,  has 
published  an  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  Strabo,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Xilander,  and  the  commentary  of  the  late  M.Sieben- 
kees,  who  began  this  edition,  and  who  lived  to  see  the  first 
three  volumes  printed.  The  fourth  and  fifth  appeared  at  Leipsic, 
in  1807  and  1808. 

2.  The  edition  of  Mela  belongs  exclusively  to  M.  Tzschucke 
and  the  following  is  its  title  : 

"  Pomponii  Melee  de  situ  orbis  libri  tres,  ad  plurimos  codices 
manuscriptos,  vel  denuo  vel  primum  consultos,  aliorumque  edi- 
tiones  recensiti,  cum  notis  criticis  et  exegeticis,  vel  integris  vel 
selectis  Hermolai  Barhari,  Joach.  Vadiani,  P.  J.  Olivarii^  Fred. 
Novii  Pintianiy  P.  Ciacconii,  A.  Schottiy  J.  Ojxn-ini,  P.  J.  Numeriiy 
Js.  Vossii,  Jac.  et  Abr.  Gronoviorian,  et]zc.  Per izonii ;  necnon 
MSS.  J.  G.  Grcuvii,  J.  Gronovii  et  P.  Burmanni ;  contectis 
praeterea  et  adpositis  doctorum  virorum  animadversionibus  ;   addi- 


'  M.  Voss  has  given  with  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  the  latest  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1806,  a  Chart  of  the  Homeric  woilil,  with  an  explanation. 
M.  Grotefend,  a  Professor  in  tl\e  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  lias  also  published 
a  Chart  of  the  Homeric  world,  but  it  differs  materially  from  that  of  M.  Voss. 
The  Chart  and  explanations  of  the  Geograpliy  of  Hesiod  appeared  in  the 
second  volume  oi  X\\&  Gazette  Vmrcrselh' de  Litterat-re,  dc  Jena,  for  1804.  M. 
Voss  has  announced  in  the  same  Journal,  a  series  of  Cliarts  and  Explaiiations 
of  the  gieogiaphy  of  the  aHcients  at  difi'ereut  epochs. 
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tis  suis,  a  Car.  Hen.  Tzschucklo.  Partes  septem,  cum  tab.  sen- 
1807.  Lips.  7  vols.  8vo." 

The  above  title  promises  much,  and  those  who  refer  to  it  will 
not  be  disappointed.  It  is  in  fact  a  variorum  edition,  which  teems 
with  erudition,  classical  interest  and  sound  taste.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  text,  the  next  three  are  filled  with  geographical  and 
historical  notes ;  and  the  last  three  contain  the  critical  notice  on 
the  text,  the  table  and  requisite  appendices,  M.  Tzschucke 
reckons  104  editions  of  Pomponius  Mela  previous  to  his  own, 
which  makes  the  105th.  In  1808  another  edition  was  published 
at  Vienna,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  w^hich  makes  the  106th. 

S.  Professor  Bredow  of  Helmstadt,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned,  has  published  in  eight  volumes,  Svo.  «  Geo- 
graphi  minorcs  antiqui,  tum  Grceci,  turn  Latini,  nee  non  Arabic! 
Latine  donati ;  Disputationibus,  adnotationibus  et  tabulis  geogra- 
phicis  illustrati.  Accedunt  fragmenta  geographorum  deperdito- 
rum."  Lips.  J.  Weidman.  The  basis  of  this  work  is  the  edition, 
now  become  very  scarce,  of  Mr.  Hudson,  but  it  contains  consider- 
able corrections  and  additions,  Greek  and  Arabic  treatises,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Hudson,  and  a  scries  of  Charts 
which  will  also  accompany  M.  Bredow's  projected  systematic 
History  of  Geography,  from  the  times  of  Moses  and  Homer  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 

4.  A  passage  in  Strabo  (Lib.  III.)  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  mines  and  metallic  productions  of  Spain,  suggested  to  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  the  idea  of 
proposing,  as  the  subject  of  their  Prize  Essay  for  1807,  "An 
Inquiry  into  every  thing  remarkable  with  respect  to  these  mines, 
keeping  in  view  the  passages  in  Diodorus  and  Pliny,  relating  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  new  processes  in  Metallurgy."  The  prize 
was  shared  by  two  competitors,  one  of  whom,  M.  Bathe,  has 
published  his  Essay  under  the  following  title  :  "  Commentatio  de 
Hispanise  antiqvr.E  re  metallica  ;  Gottingen,  1808;  64  pages,  in 
quarto.  It  is  full  of  information,  and  displays  the  most  profound 
erudition. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal.  . 
Sir, 

X   HAD  expected  that  the  question,  to  which  I  now 
wish  to  draw  your  attention,  would  have  been  touched  on  by  some 
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of  the  learned  contributors  to  the  Classical  Journal,  especially 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  extensive  sub- 
ject in  literary  controversy.  It  seems,  however,  to  engage  less 
notice  than  it  deserves.  To  w^hatever  circumstances  this  is  owing, 
I  cannot  think  it  at  all  justifiable.  Although  we  should  at  all 
times  prevent  the  hand  of  presumption  from  undermining  the  great 
fabric  of  history,  yet  a  dread  of  scepticism  ought  never  to  make  us 
inattentive  to  any  ai-guments  Supported  by  talents  and  industry.  It 
is  incumbent  on  every  real  friend  to  truth,  to  weigh  with  patient 
and  accurate  observation  all  positions  which  have  been  advanced 
by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bryant — the  nnost  profound  scholar  of 
his  age. 

In  this  communication  I  am  anxious  to  direct,  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  Mr.  Bryant's  hypothesis,  that  the 
siege  of  7Vo//  in  PhninKi  never  took  place  ;  and  that  such  a  city 
never  existed  there.  On  the  publication  of  his  able  pamphlet,  a 
universal  horror  and  consternation  were  excited.  But  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Bryant,  and  in  corroboration  of  his  theory,  it  ought  to  be 
considered,  that  several  able  writers,  who  had  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  collecting  information  on  this  head,  have  expressed  decided 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  argument  which  he  maintains.  A  brief 
notice  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  note  below.' 

Mr.  Bryant  urges,  in  a  manner  as  irresistible  as  it  is  unanswered, 
the  strong  improbability  that  the  states  of  Greece,  in  that  rude 
and  helpless  state  of  society,  should  have  been  able  to  collect, 
equip,  transport,  and  maintain,  abroad,  for  so  many  years,  an 
armament  exceeding  in  force  any  that  they  could  draw  together 
several  centuries  afterwards  on  far  more  momentous  occasions. 
To  every  one  who  impartially  considers  the  introduction  of 
Thucydides,  and  observes  that  the  petty  powers  of  Greece  were 
disunited  and  unsettled — that  constant  wars  and  plundering  expe- 
ditions were  carried  on,  and  the  whole  country  infested  by  the 
devastations  of  lawless  and  cruel  banditti,  it  will  appear  next  to 
an  impossibility,  according  to  the  common  course  of  events,  that 
these  little  states  should  have  acted  in  sucli  conceit,  as  to  send  on 

'  Anaxagoras,  JMetrodorus,  Hnslia  Alcxunfirina,  who  were  natives  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  supposed  she  of  Troy,  have  given  up  the  idea  in  despair. 
Also  Euripides,  and  some  persons  mentioned  iu  Athena>us,  Basil  Magnus,  iScc. 
Perhaps  Herodotus,  (see  MacLaurin's  paper,  Trans.  R.  S.  Ediii.  1781.)  Seethe 
preface  to  Philostr.  Heroica,  p.  60J.  edit.  1709.  Dio  Chrysostom  wrote 
expressly  to  prove  tiiat  Troy  was  not  taken  hy  the  Greeks.  See  farther  i\Ir. 
Bryant's  Diss.  p.  70.  i:c. 

Mr.  i\5orritt  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  this  comparatively  small  list 
of  iinhelievers,  by  subjoining  it  to  a  pompous  catalogue  of  tlie  fiithful,  on  whose 
opinions  he  rests  his  ground?  of  boliel'.  Is  he  prepared  to  receive  ail  the  extra- 
vagant fables  whieh  they  support,  as  established  points  in  History  ?  To  Mr. 
Bryant's  name  (itself  u  hostj  we  may  add  those  of  Cour  de  Gebelin,  and  others 
meutioued  by  Lini. 
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foreign  service,  an  army  much  greater  than  even  impending  ruin 
Gould  call  forth  in  more  prosperous  circumstances.  It  is  not  surely 
witliin  the  range  of  probability,  that  an  oath  should  have  been  so 
weighty  an  obligation  on  unprincipled  freebooters,  as  to  unite  them 
under  the  command  of  a  leader  not  much  superior  to  themselves 
in  either  rank  or  power.  The  chieftains  of  Greece,  in  those  days, 
were  ferocious  robbers,  who  Hved  in  perpetual  warfare  with  one 
another,  and  carried  on  their  marauding  excursions  with  the 
utmost  barbarity.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  men  (a  motley  crew 
of  savages)  could  ever  have  been  actuated  by  any  motive,  much 
less  by  the  force  of  an  oath,  to  abandon  the  management  of  their 
own  territories,  to  leave  their  power  at  the  mercy  of  every  bold 
usurper,  to  forego  all  hopes  of  aggrandisement,  and  mutually  to 
forget  the  most  deadly  and  inveterate  feuds,  in  order  zealously  to 
co-operate  with  all  their  strength  to  revenge  injuries  by  which  they 
were  never  aggrieved,  to-  engage  in  a  burdensome  and  perilous 
expedition,  in  which  they  would  inevitably  sutPer  great  loss,  when 
they  had  no  object  to  attain.  The  Trojans  had  never  injured 
them — never  held  intercourse  with  them.  What  motive  then  ever 
could  have  impelled  the  Grecians  to  risk  their  happiness,  their 
power,  and  their  lives,  in  attacking  a  people  whose  very  name  was 
before,  perhaps,  unknown  ?  Who  can  seriously  maintain  that  an 
oath,  or  any  entreaties,  could  have  roused  them  to  undertake  so 
immense  and  hazardous  an  attempt  without  the  smallest  interest 
in  view  }  Whatever  embellishments  the  poetic  mind  of  Homer 
may  have  added,  it  is  undeniable  that  these  plundering  chieftains 
did  not  possess  the  honor  of  real  heroes,  or  feel  "  the  pomp  and 
circumstances  of  glorious  war."  If,  nevertheless,  we  are  to 
believe  so  manifest  an  absurdity  as  that  they  vv-ere  brought  to  join 
in  this  alleged  enterprise  by  any  of  the  motives  assigned,  there  is 
no  narration,  however  extravagant  or  wild,  to  which  we  may  not, 
with  equal  justice,  give  credit.  What  parallel  can  be  produced 
fromx  the  annals  of  mankind  ?  No  person  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Morritt,  that  he,  at  least,  has  obviated  this  difficulty. 

Another  circumstance,  equally  insurmountable,  arises  on  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  How  is  it  possible,  that  in  that 
period  of  civilisation,  a  fleet  of  1200  ships  could  have  been  pro- 
cured on  no  very  pressing  emergency ;  and  yet  that  several  cen- 
turies afterwards,  when  the  Grecians  were  exposed  to  inevitable 
destruction,  unless  averted  by  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  their 
whole  united  fleet,  after  a  long  preparation,  should  have  amounted 
only  to  378  ships  ^  Next  we  are  told,  that  the  army  remained 
nine  years  inactive,  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  they  could 
procure  subsistence  only  by  plundering  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Yet  by  Homer's  own  account,  both  Patroclus  and 
Achilles  could  have  taken  the  citv   in  a  single  day,  if  it  had  not 
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been  saved  both  times  by  the  interposition  of  some  of  their  Deities. 
Then  the  loss  of  the  personal  valor  of  Achilles,  for  that  seems  to 
have  been  his  only  quality,  protracted  the  siege  for  another  year : 
though  after  all  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  city  was  taken.  But 
there  are  many  other  strange  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Trojan  war,  (which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  more  mar- 
vellous events  than  other  similar  events)  all  of  which,  I  think  with 
Mr.  Bryant,  are  singly  sufficient  to  sap  the  whole  foundations  of 
this  very  wonderful  expedition  :  viz.  the  extreme  old  age,  which 
Helen  and  most  of  the  chieftains  must  have  attained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege ;  the  uncertainty  respecting  her  place  of 
abode  during  that  event ;  the  strong  doubts  whether  she  ever  was 
carried  away ;  the  total  cessation  of  correspondence,  during  ten 
years,  with  Greece,  when  they  were  within  three  days'  sail;  the 
incredible  duration  of  the  ships,  and  the  still  more  surprising  dura- 
tion of  the  chieftains.  In  short,  Sir,  a  candid  consideration  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  arguments  will,  I  am  persuaded,  satisfy  unbiassed 
minds  that  the  Trojan  expedition  never  took  place.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  however  be  still  inclined  to  believe  that  an  inconsiderable 
piratical  excursion  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Homer's  story. 
These  persons  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfied  in  the  next  head  of  this 
question.  But  however  this  may  be,  one.  point  is  gained  ;  Homer, 
like  all  other  poets,  has  either  completely  invented,  or  greatly 
decorated,  his  subject.  No  one,  in  assenting  to  this  proposition, 
detracts  from  the  excellence,  or  diminishes  the  reputation,  of 
Homer  as  a  poet.  The  adventures  of  .iEneas,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  Orlando,  with  the  materials  of  most  other  poems,  are  all 
fabulous  ;  and  why  should  it  be  accounted  profanation  to  prove 
that  Homer,  in  like  manner,  wrote  partly  from  the  stores  of  a 
lively  fancy  ? 

Mr.  Bryant,  however,  urges  his  investigation  still  further,  and 
demonstrates,  as  far  as  this  point  admits  of  demonstration,  that 
no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed  in  Phrygia.  I  am  unwilling. 
Sir,  to  occupy  the  pages  of  your  Journal  by  enterhig  into  any 
detail  of  his  reasoning,  further  than  a  very  cursory  survey,  and 
must  therefore  refer  to  his  own  Dissertations.  But  I  call  upon 
the  men  of  literature  in  this  country,  if  they  are  not  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  not  to  suffer  the  works  of  such  a  man  to  remain 
unanswered  and  unnoticed. 

Few  of  your  readers,  I  presume,  can  be  ignorant  that  the  site 
of  Troy  never  has  been  ascertained  even  by  the  ancients.  Several 
of  their  best  geographers  were  natives  of  Phrygia,  but  never  could, 
by  the  closest  investigation,  trace  any  remains  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  could  find  no  situation,  corresponding  in  any  degree  to  the 
description  of  Homer.  Alexander,  whose  survey  of  the  country 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  accurate,  built  his  city  in 
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a  spot  confessed  by  all  to  be  totally  different  from  Homer's  Troy^, 
Mr.  Bryant  has  shown  that,  until  the  Grecians  had  begun  to  make 
inquiries,  the  natives  had  no  tradition  even  of  the  name  of  the 
city.  Modern  travellers  have  differed  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  in  their  descriptions  of  the  country.  So  wide  is  their 
discrepancy,  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  charitably,  only  on  the 
supposition  that  enthusiasm  had  blinded  their  views,  and  led  them 
to  trace  similarity  where  a  child  would  have  discovered  the  most 
irreconcilable  contrariety.  The  classical  dreams  of  the  romantic 
Chevalier  have  obtained  little  credit,  and  yet  he  positively  avers 
that  his  description  is  correct.  Gell,  Morritt,  Wood,  &c.  &c. 
all  assert  the  merits  and  accura<:y  of  their  respective  niaps> 
but  all  disagree.  What  then  are  we  ta  draw  from  this  farrago  of 
contradiction,  misrepresentation,,  and  inaccuracy  ?  That  no  such 
city  as  Troy  ever  existed.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  every  vestige  disap- 
peared in  a  very  few  centuries  — a  circumstance  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  case  of  those  cities  which  the  righteous  wrath  of 
the  Ahnighty  had  doomed  to  signal  punishment.  But  Mr.  Bryant's 
research  has  not  left  this  question  undecided.  It  appears  that  very 
old  traditions  record,  that  Homer  found  in  a  Temple  in  Egypt  a 
poem,  relative  to  a  w^ar  against  a  city  called  Troy,  situated  near 
Memphis,  and  that  he  translated  and  embellished  this  poem  into 
the  Greek  language,  and  laid  the  scene  of  action  in  the  opposite 
shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  poem  itself  affords  internal  evidence  in 
confirmation  of  this  very  curious  and  insuperable  argument.  The 
mythology  which  Homer  uses  was  unknown  to  the  Grecians  at  the 
latest  period  at  which  the  Trojan  war  can  be  fixed.  Most  of 
tire  names  also  Mr.  Bryant  has  analysed,  and  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  dialects.  Whoever  examines  this  controversy 
■with  impartiality  and  attention,  and  recollects  the  numberless 
fabrications  which  the  blind  and  incurious  credulity  of  ignorance 
has  received,  until  the  penetration  of  a  more  enlightened  age  dis- 
covered the  deception.,  will  readily  admit  that  the  war  against 
Troy  is  totally  fabulous,  asfar  as  it  refers  to  Greece.  The  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  are  weak  anxl  insecure,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  v/ith  it  in  the  highest  degree  contradictory  and  impro- 
bable. Mr.  Bryant  has  proved  die  whole  so  decidedly  to  be  a 
poetical  ^^  figment"  (to  use  his  own  language)  that  I  should  reckon 
it  much  more  excusable  to  believe  the  celebrated  theory  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  v/ritten  by  Solomon, 
King  of  Israel. 

Those,  however,  who  refuse  to  concede  what  Mr.  Bryant's 
disquisition  appears  to  me  intitled  to  demand,  are  surely  called 
upon  to  answer  him.  I  know  no  subject  in  classical  literature 
in  which  learning  and  Ingenuity  would  be  more  interestingly 
epiployed.  I  remain,  &c.  &c.  BRENT. 


In  JEschyli  Canlus  Choricos,  Sfc. 
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P.S.— As  I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  further 
arguments  to  support,  or  rather  illustrate,  Mr.  Bryant's  theory, 
while  his  remain  unanswered,  I  do  not  bring  forward  any  thing 
hi  addition  to  what  his  Dissertations  contain,  although  several  cor- 
roborating circumstances  have  occurred  to  me. 


In  Mschyli  Cantus  Choricos  novi  Tentaminis  Specimen. 


>0.    II. 


In  Persis  unicum  extat  Systema  Antispasticum  sic  legendum. 


V.  949.  (TTg.  /3'. 

vau'^pocKTOS  ''Af^- 

jjj  STspa.\xrig 

vu^jccv  TrXaxa.  K;p(TciaiWvg 

lu(7icH[A.0VU  T    aXTUV  953 

XO.   ol,  o'L     B.   I^ocx.  xat  xavr'  sk- 

X.  TToO  §£  <^i\MV  :z\Kog  e%Xo;, 
X.  T.  A.  cum  Burneio  usque  ad 
'Ay^xTdvu  Ajtt'Xv  960 

(XT p.  y  . 

S'  '  Ivyyci  fxoi  S5]t'  aya^wv  Iral- 
p'jov  iJTrofji.tfj,vri(rx- 
ejj"   a-KcKxrct.  tt^oj  KOixolc  A=- 
ywv  ^oug-  976 

fxeXsoov  svSoSrV  rjTog  ^oa.. 
lu)  aol  jw-oj  cuyDytoug  xocTidovTig 
CTvyvoig  'AQuvocg 
TZscvTSc  ew  TciTuXoo  %,  %,  980 

T\r]iJ,ovsg  ocuira.lpova'i  X^^'^'f' 

X,    1}   XCii  TOV  aOV  TTKTTOV 

Ilega'wv  tov  a.vTO<tdci\iJ,ov 
ixvpnx  [j^vpisi  TrsjO-TracTTav 
BxTavo^ov  7ra»S',  '/lATrjVrav  985 
xa)  2r,(TaiJi.civ  toD  Meya^aKoc 
Moiyov  T  "ApaSov  t  'Agau^riv  t 
etuTOu  y'  sAiTrej  ?Ai7rsj  ; 
w  Sacuv  nsp(Toug  989 

icyccuQig  xccxx  vpog  xccxolg  Xeyeig. 
CTT^.  5'. 


UVTKTTp.    /3'. 

H.  oiTreKnrov  S'  oXoiJi^svoug 
sx  jSiigi^og 
eppovTctg  axpaig 
Xot-KuixAVog  xx)  a-TU^iXolg 
duvovTug  stt'  uxTulg'  965 

ot,  o1,  |3o'a'    X.  rtou  (Toi  4>agvoy- 

'Agiofcag^og  t   dyix&og 
X.  T.  A.  cum  Burneio  usque  ad 
Toids  0"'  eTravegoju-aj.  972 

avTKTTg.  y . 
H.  "luyytx.  ^01  8r/T  ayaScov  Irai- 

gcov  {)Tt0^l^vl^<TX~ 

e<j*  aAatJTa  Trpoj  x«xo7j  As- 
ywv  ^oag' 

[x-sXicov  svSoflsv  ^Top  jSoa.        995 
io)  /Ao/  fjt,o<  cJyuyjouj  xariSovref 
cTTuyvaj  'A^xvug 
"KU-JTsg  hi  TTiTuAw  e,  e, 
tA»]'ju.ovcJ  oca-TTciipoixn  x^qcrao. 
XCii  fj,^v  a.KXo  Ti  ;    X.  (pot-iJiev  ovv 
Motpdcuvx,  [i.vqiovxpx'X'y        1001 
Solvflov,  aoziov  T   'Ay^oi-p^v 
AiUi^lv  T  ^S'  'Agcxxriv 
m-niav xxrug,  xa\  A'cySarav 
AvQlfxciV  r  ou'Xfj.oig  To\{x,av  t' 
ocxogsTOV ;   a.  erot^ev,  sTx<Pev, 
ovx  a.fx.^]  (Txrjvxig  1006 

Tgop^ijAaTOJf  OTTJcflsv  STTOfxevoig. 

a.vTi(yrp.  S', 
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<X.   <i^  tr]  I'JJ  lea  vsoii  vast*  Sya*  Su«r 

e9=r' KcAwToy  Jcaxov,  1010  '/covcov  vay/Saroiv  1018 

cu  Cdlfjiovsc'   dtoiTrgsTrov  &  xvptravTcg  ovx  svTuywg. 

olov  SiSpaxiV  '  -^Ta  Trwj  0    ou  raAaf  TTSTrArjyjttai' 

'8'j(r7roKiij.r,TCiv.  1014         S^  /yJya  Ilspfrm.  1022 

0"T^.    S  .  aVTKTTp.  £. 

S.   opxg  TO  XoiTthv  a.  t.  X.  S'   ttcttAwv  otzkp'pr^^'  x..  r.  A. 

cum  Burneio  usque  ad  cum  Burneio  usque  ad 
lo-Trav/o-iaeS'  aowyciJv  dein   lege  yj/ivo'c  eijW-j  TrpoTTOjaTrwv  dein  lege 

<^l\cov  T  oiTUKTi  'TTOvrluKrr  10 JO  A'.    JcovwvAaogoy  ^uya/p^jOtaj'  1040 

.V.   TfaTTBVTcc  vciu-  H.   uyavog'  si- 

i^caKTOv  spsl^  o[jt,iXov'  Ciov   X.  toos  '^TYij/,  azK'KTOV. 

V.  961.  E  vulgatis  o?i06v?  mttsMzs-ov  vecoi  erui  uTri^cTrov  oXtfAivov? :  moi 
pro  Tv^lxi  dedi  B«'^<5«j  :  cur,  quasso,  Xerxes  commemoraverlt  duces 
omnes  e  Tyria.  nave  excidisse  potius  quam  e  nave  quemque  sua  ? 
V.  96,5.  vulgo,  6ilvo]iret; :  rectius  esset  Sitvof/Avav^.  Prxstat  fiavovrxf.  V. 
975.  vulgo  ciXu<rTs6  crrvyvx  v^oy-xKce.  :  at  TTvyvci  e  gl.  nascitur,  et  Trpo- 
KUX.X  e  V.  990.  ubi  Rob.  Trgo^  x^koT?  :  cf.  supr.  529.  tt^o?  x-xkoTo-i  K»y,iy. 
V.  983.  Aid.  TTcivT  o(pSoiXt!,oy :  R.ob.  ovt  opiaXfiov:  unde  erui  oiVTiap^aX* 
ftov  vices  oculi  grrentem.  V.  986.  vulgo  Mvyu/ielTcc.  Aid.  M5y«,<3c<T«. 
Lego  Uiycc(ia.^oc.  Similiter  in  v.  22.  MS.  May«/3«V,)?  dat,  alii  Msy«- 
/Sei'i^tij.  V.  987.  vulgo  nd^hv  Ti  f^iyuv  r  Ot/Sd^nv :  sed  coUato  v.  3l6. 
Kcii  M«ye?  "Agas^o?  'A^relfiy,?   rs   ^uy.r^io?  :    ubi    exhibet  Aid.    xs«<   ji4;yoj   et 

Rob.  'a§5-£«^/is,  utrumque  locum  corrigere  possumus  legendo  in  altero 

Meiyiv  r"Ap»6ov   r    'A(^<ri.(inv   r   et  in  altero  Keti  M«y«5"Ag«^«?  t'  'A^c-^'/Sjjj 

T6  B<)6;£Tg<05.  Et  ne  scrupulum  injiciat  quantitas  anceps  in  voce 
'Agir«/3»;,  discat  idem  factum  in  v.  'Agrs^^^^^-i? :  qujc  penultimam  in  Ana- 
pjEStico  V.  29.  producit  et  corripit  in  lambico  v.  300.  Initium  strophae 
e  conjectura  repetitur,  cujus  rei  exempla  plurima  dat  Burneii  Tenta- 
men.     V.   1000.  Ed.  Victor,  "axao  t«  zrodovfiiv  i  erui  «aao  t<  ;  q>eif^it 

•wv.  Hesychius  "AAAa  t;,  h  l^uTyia-ft  ot  'Arrix-oi.  V.  1001.  Mxp^covx 
conjicit  Stanl.  et  fAv^tom^x^'^^  dat  Rob.  cut  debetur  ostiutm  in  v.  1011. 
et  mox  ^'^^xy-iv  Botheo.     V.  1019.  post  ivrvy:,^^  vulgantur  hvcTroXif-uy 

^>)  TO  y/y«?  Ylipa-iJy  Tla/?  a    tv  (rr^xrov  uiv   too-ovtov   rdxxi;  viTrX-ziyfixi  ri    S'   cvr 

cXuM  fAiyxXx  ra.  Uig^cruv.  Voces  transpositas  emendavi. 

In  Agamemnone  systema  ne  quidem  unum  extat  Antispasticum, 
(nisi  Epodus  v.  140  et  sqq.  excipi  debeat)  post  Elmslei  praeclaram 
dispositionem  v.  218  et  sqq.  quam  hic  leviter  non  propter  metrum 
sed  ob  sententiam  mutatam  exhibebo. 

V.  218.  (TTp.  I'.  avTKrrp,  §'. 

ivsi  ^  DcvayKXi  sSw  Xsttmvov,  Xnoic  Se  xa»  xAjj^ovaj  'Trarpwovg 

^psvoc  TTvswv  lv(r<rejSYj  Trsp  aravj  Trap  ovtsv,  aloovix  irap^cVBiov  r 

a.)^uyvcv  uvls(,6v  ts  Seov,  'I^zmto  (piXojj,c(^oi  iSpafSfg'      230 

(jSgOToTj  QpoKTovsiyap al<r^p6[j,r,Ttc  ^pa^?v    8     otoi^oig     ttolt^p     jjut 

TO  7ravTOToA,aoy  ^pevwv  avayvwv  lUav  ^iij:,al^a:,  vyreg^e  /3a>,a*S 
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srAa  S'  ouv  QvTrjg  224 
yBviaSui  Suyurgoc'  yyvai- 
xoTTOjvoJV  TToAsjawv  ugu^yuy       ' 

xal  •nqmiXzict.  vowv .'  227 

^j'a  ^^aXjvoOv  r'  avavSov  jxevog' 

wv  iKOi(rTCiv  air  opifjLxrwv  241 
2/3aA>.fV 

yga^aig, 

(Itt:!  TToAAaxjf  xar*  avSpwvaj  eu- 
rgxTTBl^o'jg  =jU.eA\J/  aTa'JCWTOc)  ay- 
va  y'  £T  «'j8av  Trargioj  246 

4s«'A0U  TgiTO<rTrOV(iGV iUVOTlMOV  t'«I- 

wva,  i$/Ao(j  Ti  Tijxav. 


TTiovcoTT^  /SaAejv  234 

S:pT)y  Tf,   CTTCaaTOJ  T£   xu}J- 

iTrgc/jgau  ^vAaxav  xaracrp^^Ty 

i^^OyyOV  xgcilov    OiXOtC,  237 

UVTKTTp.  S  . 

TO.  V   \vhvJ   OUT     Zitov   OVT       SWcTTCO 

Sj'xct  6=  ToT;  25 1 

TO  |x«AAov, 

TO  7r^oxX6iiv  5'  Ittjj  oy  ysvojr'  av 

Aucric, 
vfo^ocif^iTcti'  'icrov  253 

liT'Si  TTpOCTTeVrjy  TOgOV  "KaV^UVUg' 

Qpov  ^^sr  TiiXoiTO  V  O'jv  TscTri  Tou- 

TOtmV  B'JTTCU^IC,   MS 

OsAcJ   TO'i   ayp^j(rrov    /iTTjaf  yoci- 
ag  (/.ovo^povpov  spxog.  260 


In  V.  219.  Sw(7(7£/3?  Tg«7r(!i<Wv  vulgatur  sensu  nullo  :  mox  pro  TO0EN 

dedi    TE   0EON  :    cf.   v.    767.   ^aifAova. ci^^ci^o)!    UTTOAiuov  civiipov.      V. 

222.  (p^oviTv  fAiTiyvu.  At  (p^onh  et  <p|£vwy  permutantur  in  Ion.  528.  et 
Hippol.  462.  f^-cTiyvi)  ex.  uva.yjm  in  Suppl.  ^schyl.  116.  emendato  in 
Ci-AssicAL  Journal,  No.  iv.  V.  234.  c'.i^h,v  in  }ig_r,v  mutavi.  V.  238. 
\v\gb  hxij^as  fAivu  ;  quod  de  ministris  dictum  signiticat  vi  tacita  :  verum 
Chorus  de  Iphigenia  loquitur,  quam  Agamemnon  cavebat,  ne  ederet 
moritura  <pioyyov  u^xhv  oiKOi-,  et  (.'Avoq  uvavtov  iram  nefandnm  :  cf.  S.  C. 
Theb.  896.  utof^^ia  ^\ni  u^s/Jm  t  Ix.  ttxt^oi;  :  ut  restituit  Burneius. 
V.  244.  vulgo  Tr^oTivviTiiiv.  At  nemini  non  placebunt  voces  ^schyle:u 
v^oa-viy  o-TTt  :  praesertim  cum  vulgata  lectio  expediri  nequit.  Chorus 
dicere  voluit  Iphigeniam  non  patrem  mala  precari,  verum  e  contra 
videri  velle  patrem  et  duces  Grscos  vitam  faustam  precari  et  felicem. 
V.  254.  iTTii  y'vioiT  :  at  Stanleius  inseri  jubet  oO.  Crasis  eadem  errorem 
peperit  in  Suppl.  917.  V,  257.  post  |vvc<gCgov  inseritur  y.Craii-  quae 
vox  nascitur  e  prava  scriptura  vocis  'ATrUi. 

In  Choeph,  64  et  sqq.  Epodus  sic  disponi  debet. 

y.  64. 


CTTg. 

»    UtixxT   eKTro'Jcvfl   'jtto 
y^^ovog  Tgoi^ov  t^ovjg  Tr=7iriy- 
cv  ou  Zicippvlav  ZiuXy- 

r;J  TOV  aiTlOV  OL- 

T1J  TravugxsTug  voaou 

UVO[J.U  QuTiOVVT    I5w- 
.  Aj'    OVK    SiKOg' 
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UVTi<jTp.  y . 

TTogoi  T?  7r«VTrc  sK  ^icc; 
mriyoLC  Ojxov  y.uduy/Krov- 
Tec  ^i^oju-utrrj,  (^o-^ov  ^uTry 
av  KoiKTuav  fivccyx- 
«v  yoig  ljU.o»  fiso)  Trpocrri- 
vsyxav  ccfx^nroKov, 
(Ik  yag  o'lxoov  'irxTpo:- 

MV  dO'JAIOV. 
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arp.  8'.  dvTKTT^.  8'. 

fiToiyov  ala-av)  <rTvyoc  xpciTOvcry 

lixu  xa)  fx-Yj  oi'xa  8axpyw  8'  slfcarctiv 

TrpsTrovr'   app/alj  /3»ou  xpv^aioi?  OcCTTrorav 

a'ivea-oitj  vixpov  <Pgevcev  frsv^scriv  va^vovixiVYj. 

V.  70.  H.  Steph.  pro  o'iytvrt  S'  oi/V*  vv/n(p(x.6)ii  l^iahlm  emendabat 
ti'yovTi,  ceteris  neglectis,  Mihi  quidem  ista  corruptissima  servare 
vldentur,  modo  literas  transponas,  SacxoZvr  »)io/iC»  i^axi'  ovx.  a^g.  Ssepe 
depravatiir  uwux.  In  Hesychio  'Aiio-vXov,  unfiov,  Ruhnkenius  corrigit 
eivauov.  Verbum  quoque  6ay,uv  omittitur  aut  depravatur.  In  Prometh. 
S97.  ~H  rco  nov  6iX-x.ovvri  Trayx^aTSf?  'i^^xg  :  dat  x^arevvTi  Aid.  ii  gl.  pro- 
culdubio  vocis  genninse  quam  multi  libri  reprgesentant.  Porsonus,  in 
Notula  MSta  apud  Blomfieldum,  locum  Sophoclis  indicavit,  ubi  Stobaei 
libri  variant.  Grotius  enim  p.  371.  Tv^a.vvi^og  ^xKcva-tv  uyp/ia-Tr,y  'z^^x¥ 
sed  Gesner  '^xovinv.  MS.  n  olyova-iv,  Editio  princeps  uKove-tv.  V.  73. 
•wjjyas  erui  e  t/t«?,  quod  vulgo  legitur  ante  (povag,  hue  retracto.  ibid. 

tftVTlg 
Vulgo    c'^ev   )3«/vevT£j   Toy    %£g.    <po.   xxSctt'^ovrtg  :    at  ex  Kxixyvic-ovTii    (sic) 
Ortae   sunt   duas   voces  Kci6»l^ovrii   fixlvovrtg.     V.  75.  vulgo  icZc-xv  ur/iv. 
Canter  ?^ova-i)iv  ^drnv  sane  qukm  vero  proximc  :  cf.  S.  C.  Theb.   736. 

tTTU^ccv ^iovix  xcvii  "Trivi  /iClXctiCTruyig  xiju,x  ^ci'vtcv,  rtg  otv  KxStt^fiovg   tto^oi  ; 

t/?  »v  tripi  Xova-uii  ',  V.  77.  Heathius  pro  oi^^ita-roXtv  vult  Uf^ipizroXM. 
V.  81.  vulgo  %iica,M  X.XI  (Mi  ^iy.ccM.  V.  83.  vulgo  /3/a«  (pi^ofiivtav  :  at  syn- 
taxis  impedita  est.  Construe,  ifAol  V  [eitt/J  K^etTova-yi  vix^ov  a-rvyog  (p^ivuv 
eiPXccig  (i.  e.  y.xra.  K^x>cig)  jiiiv  uma-cit  /S;as  (pi^cfiivv)v.  [^quasi  i^ai  o^0|tt9vj 
quod  ad  a-rvyas  kej/^aig  simile  est  illud,  'lo7  (M^iig  ^schylo  Suppl.  169. 
restitutum  (vid.  Classical  Jourxal,  No.  iv.  p.  306.)  simile  etiam 
Ku'^fio) — ^vivif.iUT£.>v  in  Phoen.  948.  ubi  citat  Schsefer  Callimach.  H.  in 
Cererem  349.  ^.tivtog  'ASuvccTotg.  V.  86.  vulgo  i»^'  ufmiTui) :  at  praepo- 
sitio  abundat.  Syntaxis  est  eadem  ac  «;ij;«A«.05  ^o-Tr/^wvCEd.  T.  191.  Cf. 
et  Aj.  321.  Electr.  36. 

Alter  Epodus  in  Carmen  Antistrophicufn  disponi  debet,  scilicet  v. 
956  et  sqq.  Sed  prius  qukm  ad  illud  opus  accedo,  disponere  libet 
unicum  hujus  fabulas  corruptissimse  systema  Antispasticum,  de  quo 
certum  aliquod  nunc  temporis  monere  possum. 

Lege, 

V.  150.  (rrp.  avrKTrg. 

xe^'j[/.ivcov  •/jiS.y  'Urs  la-npu  ku.vu-  ixyog otTroTgonov  kXvs 8s x}mc o'i^ocs 

^cj  oAOjU-Evaj  0EO"7r0Ta  ototototoi  SeVTror',  s^ 

w^oj  epvu,u  xe8v«Jv  to  re  xoi.y.u:v  a.ix,uvpac  (Ppevo;  ju,'  oAojxiVog' 

Tig  SopycSeVTjc  av  yjv  eTru-'S&j 

a.vc(.XvTr}p  l6i/,aiVy  ^kC^y^c 

Txv  "xepolv  TiuXlvrov   spy, 

Leg' Ap-f]i  VOOIJ.WV  ^s\ri 

(xytZio.  t'  auToxwTra ,' 

Gl.  impudentissimam  ^'iM  iTemxh'hu)!  rejeci  et  paulo  ante  kvivy^ixt^ 
gl.  vel  lect.  var.  pro  «^0Tg«j5-oy :    mox  pro  avijg  reposui  «*  v^v.    quis 
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ftdurus  est.      Ad  locum  ultlmum   accedo,    qui    vulgatur,   excepts 
Bodieana  editione,  iirmtoi. 


wa^a  TO  -^cog  i5f7v 
r|/E:faj  d^rfis'^r}  t'  a'va- 
A»oy  o'txwv  fTSj3siv  do- 
yjiy  a^iov  ovoxvou^ov 
xparsi  roi  to  SsTov 

ff«p«  TO  JU.^   (tTTOVpyiiv  HOiXoli' 

dvdysTui     '6off.oc,    ttoAuv     ayov 

CUV  •^UfJ^OHTt-TTjC'  ajU,=  J\J/e- 

Tai  TOLy^a  ttuvtsKyis 


dvTKTTD.  /3  . 

vpdQvpci  IcaixaTcuv, 

OTdVi  dii'  sTTiug  jU.'j(ro; 

ixdir,  Trav  xci^cipu.o]g 

uTTOivx  A'JTr;pi'oi(rr 

Tu^a  S'  evTrpoauiTTM 

SrcrxOTav  xojTay  iSejv 

(jw.sTO»xo«  Softwv  wetrouvraj  waAiv) 

I<r0'  exoiJcrj  ^pioii^vowi, 
TTugr)  TO  (^aSc  «8e7v. 


^'.  957.  vulgo  |t<£y<e  S'  «(pii§j^)}v  •vJ'aAiov  o'Ikatk  :  sed  collato  v.  supra  49. 
'A!'iJA<oj  ^va^o;  xnXvTrrovFt  ^of^ov?  abund^  patet  lectioTiis  nostras  Veritas. 
Hesychius  enim  Vi^xt;,  cxoTOi.  V.  962.  Pro  civxyi  ^ocv,  uviiyireci  eruere 
Schutz  vult ;  mihi  quidem  placet  e  literis  ecvayi  naiv  ^o^coti  'Uht  eruere 
einy,iTXi  ^o/LCOi  mv.  Hesych.'Avs;ii>^«»v,  olvo)  ii^ofiny  (rifAvvvo^ivoi .  V.  964.  vulgo 
•ar«vT£A>i?  %^'5K)?  :  ultimam  vocem  Schutzlus  delevit  e  gl.  natam.  V.  968. 
vulgo  XTTxv  ixaryi^loii  :  ob  v.  supra  81 6.  TrXovTo?  cclficcrwv  Xvrvi^ioi;  dedi 
hlC  u.7roivcc  hvT-fi^Ua;.  Hesych.  " A-srotvci,  Xvr^x  :  ct.  SUpr.  46.  t/  y«g 
XliTfiov    -ario-avTaj  ctTt-txTOg    TTioa).       V.   970.    VulgO    Tv^ca KoiTci  ro    ttxv 

^.Kovcrxi  6^.  fiiT6tKo^of/.Mv.  Hxc  maximc  tenebrosa  partim  Schutzius 
iilustravit  corrigendo  ^oj^uv  fMrotKoig.  Quod  ad  ^io-Trorxv  x-oireiy,  ipse 
Noster  sibi   vices  interpretis  gerit :  Orestes  mox  loquitur,  XifAvei  fclv 

9]crxv  iv  Spovoti  rod'  'v)fiivot  OiXoi  ri  xxi  vZv  Ui  iTCliKXcrtfA  zrxiyi  Tlxeitrriv.     At  non 

^re^i  cri/^voTYiroi  hic  sermo  est,  verum  de  Clytemnestrae  consuetudine 
cum  ^gi^theo :  lege  igitur  H5-«v  c-vhwoi  kxh  6^ovot?  <7to6'  vifAiven,  <bixoii  ts 
xxi    vtJi',   *j  i-i^inxTXi,    7rx6/i  Yldgicmv.   Cl.  Eurip.  Electr.   1144.   vvf<,(pivaii 

Hxc  sunt  modo  non  omnia  systemata  Antispastica  quae  post  Bumeii 
euras  in  ordinem  Antistrophicum  redigi  possunt.  Sunt  tamen  tria 
alia  systemata,  quae,  dudum  ante  libellum  Burneii  vulgatum,  ab  aliis 
ordinantur,  scilicet  Pers.  v.  93  et  sqq.  a  me  in  Prasf.  Troad.  p.  xx. 
et  Eumen.  v.  264  et  sqq.  in  Append,  p.  l.Ql.  et  Eumen.  v.  1030 
et  sqq.  ab  Hermanno  quem  sequitur  Schutzius,  et  sequi  debuerunt 
Botheus  Burneiusque.  Quod  vero  spectat  ad  Choeph.  787  et  sqq.  us- 
que ad  v.  836.  nemo  nisi  parum  sanus  hseret  de  sanitate  Cantus  Chorici, 
omnium,  quotquot  supersunt,  longe  corruptissimi,  gemino  gemello 
Carmine  excepto,  quod  legitur  in  Suppl.  v.  820  et  sqq.  Quorum 
utrique  omnis  fortasse  spes  evanuit,  ut  emendatius  scriberetur,  in 
tanta  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  inopia,  qui  soli  lacunas  supplere 
poterunt« 
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ACCOUNT 

Of  the  Antiquities  of  Henna,  xvith  Remarks  on  the  «  JD^  Raptu 
Proserpina:"  of  Cl  AUDI  AN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  IVlucH  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of  M.  M. 

Denon  and  Houel  for  their  graphic  illustrations  of  the  scenery  and 
antiquities  of  Sicily,  they  are,  I  think,  remarkably  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  in  their  account  of  Castro-Giovanni,  the  ancient 
Henna,  a  spot  not  less  attractive  for  picturesque  beauty,  than  the 
agreeable  recollections  which  it  suggests  to  the  classic  traveller. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  I  left  Messina,  and  after  surveying  with 
diligence  the  highly  interesting  remahis  of  Tauromenium,  Catme, 
Mcgara,  Syracuse,  and  Gela,  I  struck  off  from  the  last-mentioned 
city,  which  retains  but  one  monument  of  its  vastness,'  and  that  is 
a  Doric  column,  half-buried  in  the  sand,  and  so  worn  by  time, 
as  to  leave  scarce  a  trace  of  its  fiutings.  After  passing  through 
Calatagirone  and  Piazza,  the  ancient  Phllosophiana,  I  presently 
approached  the  ancient  domain  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  undulating  with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of 
bearded  wheat—  Romantic  to  excess,  it  appears  as  if  Castro-Gio- 
vanni was  destined,  both  from  its  central  and  inaccessible  situa- 
tion, to  be  the  chief  bulwark  of  Sicily. — Henna  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Syracuse  in  the  twenty-eighth  Olympiad.  We  learn 
nothing  respecting  it  from  history,  till  the  reign  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  Gelon,  who  raised  here  a  temple  in  honor  of  Ceres.  In 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  annex 
Heima  to  his  dominions,  and  accordingly  pitched  his  camp  under 
the  walls,  but  finding  them  impregnable,  he  clandestinely  per- 
suaded Acimnestus,  one  of  the  citizens,  to  usurp  the  sovereignty. 
Acimnestus,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  overturning  the  go- 
vernment, showed  little  inclination  to  second  the  cause  of  Diony- 
sius ;  the  latter,  in  consequence,  excited  the  citizens  to  rebel 
against  the  usurper,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  introduced 
his  troops  within  the  walls,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  given  over  Acim- 
nestus to  the  citizens, to  meet  condign  punishment,  retreated, leaving 
the  inhabitants  unmolested.  Timoleon  rescued  Henna  from  tyranny  j 
and  we  read  that  it  surrendered  to  the  Agrigentines,  who  sought  to 
subjugate  Sicily,  when  Agathocles  was  in  Africa.  "When  Marcellus 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  the  Hennasans  declared  in  favor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, v>ho  stationed  a  guard  in  the  citadel,  under  the  command  of 
Lucius  Pinarius.  The  citizens  were,  notwithstanding,  corrupted 
by  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  they  demanded  of  Pina- 
rius the  keys  of  the  city  ;  who,  when  he  saw  that  they  would 
yield  neither  to  remonstrance  nor  persuasion,  summoned  the  chief 

'  Imm^nis  Gela,    Viig.  Sm,  Lib,  iii, 
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citizens  in  the  theatre,  feigning  to  give  them  audience,  and  sent  lu 
an  armed  force,  who  massacred  all  those  that  fell  in  their  way. 
During  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  Eunus,  their  leader,  for- 
tified himself  in  Henna,  and  was  there  besieged  by  the  Consul 
Rupilius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  621.  My  first  object  of  inquiry  was 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ceres,  which,  according 
to  Cicero,'  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  ancient  Sici- 
lians. We  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  in  it  was  a 
bronze  statue  of  ancient  and  curious  workmanship,  representing 
Ceres  with  torches ;  that  in  an  open  space  before  the  temple 
stood  two  statues,  one  of  Ceres,  and  the  other  of  Triptole- 
mus,  so  large  that  the  marauding  Prxtor  Verres  was  unable  to 
remove  them.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  away  with  a 
small  figure  of  Victory,  which  stood  in  the  right  hand  of  Ceres, 
There  was  also  '^  another  tem.ple  at  Henna,  dedicated  probably  to 
Proserpine.  The  Cicerone  conducted  me  to  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  so  completely  dilapidated,  as  not  even  to  leave  a 
fragment  of  the  architecture,  but  hard  by,  I  noticed  the  founda- 
tions of  another  building,  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  a  portal,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  Proserpine.  They 
show  here  the  cavern  from  which  they  imagined  in  antiquity  that 
Pluto  issued  forth,  when  he  meditated  a  rape  on  Proserpine.  Situ- 
ated as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  perpendicular  precipice,  the  specta- 
tor is  left  to  conclude,  that  the  coursers  of  the  infernal  monarch 
were  winged  like  Pegasus,  or  they  must  have  been  rather  embar<» 
rassed  at  their  first  footing  in  this  world. 

Heic  speciis  ingentem  laxaus  telliiris  hiatum, 
Cceciim  iter  ad  Manes  tenebioso  limite  paudit. 
Qua  iioviis  i;;iiotas  Hymena?us  venit  in  atiras  ; 
Heic  Styijiiis  (luondani,  stimulante  Cnpidinc,  rector 
Ahsos  adire  diem,  irKestoque  Acheionte  relicto, 
Tllicitas  rait  currnm  per  inania  terras  ; 
Tuni  rapta  pisrccps  Hennaea  virj;ine  flexit, 
Attonitos  coili  visum,  lucemque  caventes, 
In  Styga  rursus  equos,  et  pranlani  condidit  umbris. 


Sil  ltd. 


"  A  cavern's  yawning  jaws  here  point  the  way 
To  realms  impervious  to  the  light  of  day. 
Whence  a  new  bridegroom,  stung  by  hot  desire, 
]^\ehang"d  for  Atniospliere  liis  ambient  fire  ; 
\\  lio  whirl'd  in  rapid  car,  transgress'd  his  right, 
Left  Acheron,  and  brav'd  the  realms  of  light — 
The  virgin  seiz'd,  again  to  Styx  he  speeds 
And  guides,  precipitant,  his  restive  steeds  ; 
Scar'd  at  Heav'ns  vault,  and  dizzy  with  the  light, 
And  hides  his  swooning  prize  in  endless  night." 


'  Mira  quaedam  tota  Sicilia  privatim  ac  publice  religio  est  Cereris  Henncnsis. 
Orat.  Verrin.  Act.  11.  4. 

^  Quiaccessistis  Hennam,  vidistis  simulacrum  Cereris  c  marmorc,  et  jn  ai/cro 
tcmplo,  Libene.     Ibid, 
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This  cavern  is  also  noticed  by  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  Oration 
against  Verres.'  The  castle  is  well  worthy  of  observation  as 
tracing  its  origin  from  remote  antiquitV)  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  extensive  views  I  ever  witnessed.  Several  of  the  towers 
remain,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  erected  by  the 
ancient  Hennicans.  The  modern  city  contains  about  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  pile,  built  by 
the  Normans  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  and  con- 
tains four  good  pictures  by  Lo  Zoppo  di  Gangi,  a  Sicilian  artist 
of  considerable  merit,  and  who  resembles  the  painters  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  in  the  darkness  of  his  manner.  They  showed  me  on 
the  outer  wail  a  column  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ; 
one  third  of  it  was  fluted  perpendicularly,  the  rest  spirally.  I 
searched  in  vain  for  the  capital.  I  could  not  discover  any  vestige 
of  the  theatre  where  Pinarius  murdered  the  citizens,  though  the 
Cicerone  informed  me  that  it  was  hasiantissimamente  grander  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  it  stood,  which  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  Calatascibetta,  and  the  groves  once  consecrated  to  Ceres. 
The  lake  Pergusa  is  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
Is  a  fine  expanse  of  water,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  render  it  a  singularly  beautiful  spot, 
were  the  borders  skirted  with  more  wood.  Ovid  has  not  exagge- 
rated the  delights  of  the  surrounding  fields,  when  he  describes 
them  enamelled  with  flowersj 

Tot  fneraiit  flores,  qnot  Jmbet  Natiiia  colores, 
Pictaquc  (lissiinili  florc  iiitebat  humus. 

This  sheet  of  water  has  been  celebrated  by  more  poets  than 
probably  any  other  in  the  world,  but  more  especially  by  the  muse 
of  Claudian,  whose  De  Raptu  Proserpina  will  be  read  Math  in- 
creased interest  by  the  classic  traveller,  on  the  spot  which  exhibits 
the  scene  of  the  poem. 

The  De  Raplu  Proscrjnncc  in  the  outset  bears  greater  marks  of 

labor  and  study,  than  of  genius,     Claudian  almost  fatigues  the 

reader  with  the  pompous  display  of  the  transports  which  he  felt, 

previous  to  his   undertaking  the  subject.     Those  of  Homer  and 

Virgil  were   feeble  in  comparison  ;    for  he   is  not  content   with 

addressing  the  Muses,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  Hecate,  but  he  must 

hear  strange  noises  in  the  temple  at  Athens,  see  the  sacred  torches 

of  Eleusis,  and  the  serpents  of  Triptolemus  must  rear  their  crests 

in  compliment  to  his  poem.     Nor  is  this  all — he  steals  poetic  fire 

from  the  infernal  regions.     The  reader,  when  he  has  discovered 

,. 

'  Etenim  propter pt  spelunca  quadaiii  infinita  altitmJine,  ronvprsa  ad  aqui- 
loneni,  qua  Ditem  pafrein  t'erimt  repenti-  ram  curru  cxtitisse,  abrcptaniqne  ex  eo 
loco  virgiiipiu  f^ec-um  roportassr,  et  siihito  non  longo  a  Syracusis  penetrasse  sub 
If-iiiK  lacumcjiie  in  co  loco  ix-peute  extitisse.     Orat.  'S  criiri.  4. 
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that  the  composition  does  not  correspond  with  the  splendor  of  the 
poet's  oestrum,  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Persius, 

ISomie  hoc  spumosum  et  rortice  pin^ui  ? 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  represent  Jupiter  himself  as  sub- 
missive to  the  decrees  of  the  Fates  ;  but  in  the  De  liiqjtii  Proser- 
pincc,  Clotho  and  her  sisters  ar<i  introduced  as  suppliants  to  Pluto, 
who  in  consequence  becomes  of  more  importance  than  Jupiter, 
which  levels  a  deadly  blow  at  mythology.  Again,  Mercury  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  express  messenger  of  heaven  ;  but  in 
the  poem  in  question,  he  is  imperiously  summoned  by  the  sove- 
reign of  hell  to  be  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  skies.  This 
measure  is  irregular  on  the  part  of  Pluto,  and  even  insulting  to 
Jupiter,  whose  good-will  he  wished  to  conciliate.  These  over- 
sights are,  however,  compensated  by  the  lines  "  Ipse  rudi  fultus 
solio,"  &c.  whicli  are  exceedingly  sublime,  but  by  no  means  Vir- 
gilian.  The  description  of  jEtna  is  perhaps  better  than  Virgil's  ; 
but  very  inferior  to  Pindar's.  Aulus  Gellius  '  has  judiciously 
remarked,  that  the  great  master  of  Roman  poetry  has  failed  in  his 
description  of  that  volcano,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  licked  this  aib  into  better  shape.  The  reaaer  of  raste 
will  not,  I  think,  be  pleased  with  the  philosophic ;.l  questions  on 
the  ^Etnjean  conflagrations,  which,  however  appropriate  in  I^u- 
cretius  or  Cornelius  Severus,  are  here  out  of  place;  but  he  will 
pause  with  pleasure  on  the  happy  idea  of  the  corn  springing  up  as 
the  car  of  Ceres  proceeds  : 

Cano  iota  pnlvere  labens 


Sulcatum  foeciindat  hunmm,  flav«-sfit  aristis 
Oibita,  surjrentes  condunt  vestigia  culmi, 
Vestit  iter  comitata  sei;cs. 

Cybele  almost  becomes  ridiculous,  when  she  inclines  her 
towers  to  salute  her  daughter  ;  and  we  can  hardly  excuse  the  v.ise 
Minerva  and  chaste  Diana  accompanying  Venus  to  Sicily.  How 
can  they  with  any  propriety  be  privy  to  a  rape  ?  In  the  second 
book,  however,  they  call  to  mind  their  dignity,  and  expiate  their 
wantonness,  the  former  by  abusing  the  infernal  ravisher,  the  lat- 
ter by  promising  to  renounce  the  sports  of  the  cliace.  Nor  can 
much  commendation  be  bestowed  on  the  lines  descriptive  of  Pro- 
serpine's needle-work.  Those  which  enumerate  the  stud  of  the 
infernal  king  would  be  read  with  pleasure,  did  not  Aiastor  (a 
favorite,  we  presume)  and  probably,  for  that  reason,  stamped  "wdth 
Pluto's  initials,  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  description.  The 
trite  display  of  the  effects  of  the  melody  of  Orpheus,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  labors  of  Hercules,  could  well  be  spared  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  book,  as  being  irrelevant  to  the  poem  in  ques- 

'  Noctes  Atticas,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  10. 
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tion,  and  presenting  as  they  do  no  new  nor  striking  beauties.  If 
Claudiau  had  it  in  view  to  insinuate,  that  hke  Orpheus,  he  could 
make  the  woods  and  rocks  hsten  with  rapture  to  his  song,  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  would  thus  confirm  his  assertion  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  book : 

Pracepsandaciacrevit. 

In  the  bep-inning  of  the  second  book,  the  poet  dwells  with  much 
minuteness  on  the  dresses  of  the  Goddesses,  and  of  Proserpine. 
In   describing  the  attire    of  Venus,  the  words  "  sudata  marito 
fibula,"  suihciently  evince  the  poem  to  have  been  composed  when 
Roman  literature  was  fast  in   the  decline.       The    strong    term 
«<  sudata,"  seems  to  imply  immense  bodily  labor,  which  Vulcan 
may  have  used  when  he  wrought  the  shields  of  Achilles  or  jEneas, 
but   not  with  any  plausibility   in  the   manufacture  of  an  elegant 
locket  for  his  wife.     The  Prosopopeia  of  Henna,  and  her  address 
to  Zephyr,  to  embellish  the  country  for  the  gratification  of  Pro- 
serpine, is  beautifully  imagined,  but  afterwards  follows  a  disagree- 
able collection  of  similes  couched  in  the  form  of  questions.     The 
effects  of  Pluto's  approach  are  finely  conceived,  and  the  coloring 
is  very  high  ;  the  description  becomes  the  more  striking,  as  it  im- 
mediately follows  the  account  of  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Pro- 
serpine, and  her  attendant  nymphs.     The  reader  cannot  help  won- 
dering that  Claudian,  having  before  hlin  the  manner  in  which  Ovid 
has  treated  the  same  subject,  and  Virgil  a  somewhat  similar  one, 
should  not  have  succeeded  better  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into 
Proserpine's  mouth,  while  she  is  in  the  arms  of  Pluto.     A  poet  of 
more  genuine  taste  would  have  made  her  utter  a  few  abrupt  excla- 
mations, instead  of  the  prolix  speech  of  "  Cur  non  torsisti,  &c  ?"  In 
spite  of  the  splendid  offers  of  her  new  husband,  the  description  of 
the  pleasures  that  await  her  in  her  future  dominions,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  metallic  tree  as  a  bridal  gift,  one  cannot  help  concluding, 
that  the  young  girl  had  much  rather  be  restored  to  Henna  and  her 
companions,  than   be   engaged  in   the  arduous  duties  of  Minos, 
-ffiacus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

Tu  ilamnatiira  nocentcs, 
Tu  requiem  latiira  piis,  &:<:. — 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
poetry,  that  the  end  of  the  second  book  is  well  imagined.  The 
crowding  together  of  the  shades  to  hail  their  future  queen,  the 
suspension  of  the  infernal  punishments,  as  she  enters  her  new  do- 
minions, and  the  lines  "Pallida  Ixtatur  regio,"  &c.  are  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  form  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  poem.  In  the  third  book,  the  return 
of  Ceres  to  Henna,  her  stupefaction  at  no  where  discovering  her 
daughter,  her  finding  the  needle-work  torn  and  disfigured  by  the 
spider's  web,  and  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  shepherd,  returning 
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to  his  flock,  and  deploring  the  intrusion  of  the  wolf  during  his 
absence,  are  ideas  which  will  not  escape  the  notice  and  applause  of 
the  true  lover  of  poetry.  Who  does  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  wretched  mother 

Dum  vacuas  sedes  et  desolata  peienat 
Atria,  semirutas  confuso  stamine  telas, 
Atcjiie  interreptas  agiioscit  pectiiiis  aites? 

The  poet  has  not  failed  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  Electra's  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  the  rape  to  Ceres. 
The  blasting  of  the  fields  of  Henna  by  Pluto's  presence  is 
highly  poetical : 


sqiialent  rubigine  prata, 


Et  nihil  aftiatum  -vavit ;  pallure  limistra, 
Expiiare  rosas,  decrescere  lilia  \  iiU. — 

And  the  spirit  of  Ovid  is  well  imitated  in  the  description  of  Cya- 
ne's  Metamorphosis. 

We  now  come  to  the  worst  part  of  the  \vhole  poem,  wherein  the 
art  of  sinking  is  but  too  clearly  exhibited.  After  the  lines  "  Lucus 
erat  prope  flavum  Acin,"  which  are  unquestionably  beautiful,  after 
the  description  of  the  religious  horror  of  the  wood  where  Jupiter 
erected  his  trophies,  to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  the  giants, 
our  expectations  become  strongly  excited.  Ceres,  agonised  by 
grief  and  despair,  after  going  through  the  duties  of  a  wood-sur- 
veyor, and  so  far  forgetting  her  divine  dignity,  as  to  proceed  to 
fell  timber,  undergoes  moreover  the  drudgery  of  a  cart-horse,  and 
tugs  with  her  own  hands  the  trees  she  has  felled,  to  the  crater  of 
JFxnz.  She  should  have  torn  up  the  first  branch  she  met,  and  the 
attention  of  the  reader  should  not  be  called  off  by  a  dull  account  of 
the  two  cypresses  she  fixed  on  to  serve  as  flambeaux. 

Claudian's  chief  defect  is,  that  he  sets  out  very  brisk  and  full  of 
fire,  but  presently  flags  like  a  person  afflicted  with  an  asthma. — . 
It  is  well  observed  by  Dryden,  that  the  versification  and  little 
variety  of  this  poet,  is  included  within  the  compass  of  four  or 
five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in  the  same  tenor,  perpetually 
closing  his  sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  which  they  coinmonly  call 
golden,  with  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  be- 
tween them,  to  keep  the  peace.  The  metaphors  are  throughout 
the  poem  too  much  spun  out  in  detail.  This  is  an  ordinary 
resource  of  inferior  geniuses.  How  different  is  the  great  master  of 
Roman  poetry,  who  frequently  betrays  his  talents  by  a  single 
touch  ! — Cliudian  resembles  those  painters  who  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce, by  repeated  strokes,  what  others  of  more  skill  have  effected 
by  a  single  movement  of  the  pencil.  The  versification  is  very 
unequal.  It  sometimes  harmonises  very  well  with  the  sense,  at 
others  is  below  mediocrity.  What  can  be  worse  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  following  pauses .'' 


so  Sitpplejnent  to  a  Dissertatio/i 

Pi-asstantes  olini  pueros.    Tu  natus  Amyclis. 
Hunc  Heiicon  geimit.     Te  disci  perculit  error. 
Hunc  foutis  JeLCjiit  amor.     Te  fronte  retiisa,  »kc. 

In  spite  of  its  defects,  the  De  Raptu  Proserpinze  will  continue 
to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  consider  that  it  was  com- 
posed at  a  period,  when  the  tide  of  Roman  genius  had  been  long 
upon  the  ebb,  when  they  must  naturally  not  expect  to  find  the 
pure  Latinity,  and  exquisite  taste  of  the  Augustan  age.  But  what- 
ever rank  may  be  assigned  to  Claudian  among  poets,  it  will  be 
universally  agreed,  that  the  inscription  on  his  statue,  which  was 
erected  in  the  Roman  Forum,  is  hyperbolical, 

INTER  C/ETERAS  INGENTES  ARTES 
PR^GLORIOSISSIMVS  POETARVM. 

Albani/.  ^ 


SUPPLEMENT 

To  a  DisseHation  on  the  A9th   Chapter  of  GenesiSf 

Lately  prinled  in   this  Journal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

Origen,  in  his  fifteenth  Homily,  makes  mention  of 
a  little  book,  which,  he  tells  us,  contained  the  testaments  of  the 
twelve  Patriarchs,  This  book  appears  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  translated  into 
Greek.  The  Greek  translation  is  still  extant ;  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  peruse  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  or  not,  it  cor- 
roborated the  statement  which  I  have  made  in  my  Dissertation  on 
the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  that  Dissertation  I  observed  that 
the  dying  speech  of  Jacob  is  full  of  imagery,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies, which  it  contains,  are  expressed  by  symbols  chiefly  taken 
from  astronomy.  The  following  words  have  been  ascribed  from 
very  ancient  times  to  the  Patriarch — 'A)i?yvoo  iv  toI;  xAa^i  rov  ouQavoii 
ocrx  u-'jix&YifjiTui  vfjiiv  y.a)  ro'ic  uioTj  uawv — He  read  in  the  tables  of  the 
heave7is  "dohatever  shall  befal  you,  and  your  so7is.'  But  I  concluded, 
that  if  I  were  right  in  my  hypothesis  concerning  the  symbolical 
language  employed  by  Jacob,  I  should  find  similar  imagery  in  the 
dying  speeches,  (for  such  in  fact  they  are,)  which  the  Jews  attri- 
buted to  the  twelve  Patriarchs. 

It  would  require  much  greater  space  than  I  can  possibly  allow 
myself  in  this  article,  to  examine  separately,  and  at  length,  each 
cf  these  discourses.     Some  of  them  are  crowded  with  moral  re- 

j — . __^ ■ — - — . ^.^_^^^_^ 

*  The^e  words  aie  mentioned  by  Origen,  as  having  been  said  of  Joseph  by  Jacobs 
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flections  ;  but  others  contain  much  of  that  imagery,  which,  I  pre- 
tend, could  only  be  employed  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
read  Iv  to~i;  ttKol^i  tou  o'jQcivo~j — in  the  tablets  of  the  skj/.  If  we  con- 
sider, that,  when  the  Patriarchs  lived,  the  Orientalists  were  entirely 
addicted  to  Tsabaism  and  astrology,  it  will  not  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  us,  that  their  symbolical  language  siiould  refer  as  often  to 
celestial  as  to  terrestrial  objects.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  strange, 
that  this  has  not  occurred  to  the  Commentators.  If  any  person  can 
make  sense  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the  49th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, without  looking  for  them  '  in  the  tables  of  the  heavens,'  I  shall  be 
ready  to  abandon  my  hypothesis.  But  Joseph  pronounced  himself  to 
be  a  diviner.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  called  an  astrologer.  He 
compared  his  father  and  mother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  his 
eleven  brethren  to  the  eleven  Stars,  or  Constellations,  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  of  course  he  likened  himself  to  the  twelfth.  Now  the  Con- 
stellation of  Taurus,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Dissertation,  was  assign- 
ed to  Joseph.  The  eleven  stars,  his  brethren,  made  obeisance  to  him. 
(Gen.  37.)  When  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written,  luunis  was 
the  first  of  the  signs  according  to  the  fixed  zodiac.  In  the  Targinn 
of  Jonathan,  Laban  does  not  accuse  Jacob  of  liaving  stolen  his 
^ods,  but  of  having  stolen  his  science.  This  science  v/as  probably 
nothing  else  than  astrology.  In  fact,  the  Ttraphim,  or  idols, 
which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father,  were  instruments  emnloved  by 
astrologers.  Aben  Ezra  says,  that  they  (the  Teraphim)  were  in- 
struments made  of  brass,  /T)^»;i>n  '^pbn  ni^l'7  ^'-  e.Jbr  /cnowi?ig  the 
divisions  of  the  hours.  Tostatus  affirms  that  they  were  heads  of 
images  made  use  of  by  astrologers.  We  cannot  doubt  then,  that 
the  family  of  Jacob  were  addicted  to  astrology,  like  the  Chaldeans, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  natural  for 
the  Patriarchs  to  make  frequent  references  to  their  astrological 
pursuits. 

In  order  not  to  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
reader,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  symbolical  expres- 
sions which  occur  in  the  discourses  of  Reuben  and  Judah. 

Reuben  is  made  to  say — si  arj  yug  sliiov  syx  JjaAXav  Xovoixsvr,\i  h 
cx-STTrivco  TOTTW,  ov>i  svsTTtTTTOV  =lg  T>)v  y.vo[Jiluv  TYjV  /x=yaXv;y.  For  if  I  had 
not  seen  Balla  (BilhahJ  bathing  i?i  a  covered  place,  I  had  not  fallen 
into  the  great  iniquity.  It  is  stated  in  the  Dissertation  that  Aqua-. 
rius,  according  to  the  traditions,  was  the  ensign  of  Reuben ; 
that  the  orientalists  call  an  asterism  in  that  constellation  Bula,  and 
that  this  asterism  rises  (cosmically)  when  the  Sun  enters  the  con- 
stellation of  Capricorn.  Jacob  accuses  Reuben  of  having  gone  up 
fo  his  bed.  Now  both  Aquarius  and  Capricorn  were  domiciles  of 
Saturn,  and  Saturn  was  the  Star  of  Israel — A'^o'voj  toIvuv,  ov  ol  (Po'mxe; 
'itTparJK  "Trpoo-ayofivjova-i,  ^aa-iXvjujVTrj;  yj):>^(xz  xa»  wtzc.ov  fASToi  T5jv  /3/oii 
TzXiUT^v  ili  Toy  Tou  Kgovov  doTica.  Kx5i;oxhig,   Sec. 
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Saturn,  therefore,  ivhom  the  Phoenicians  call  Israel,  reigning  over  the  regions,  and 
at  his  death  consecrated  in  the  planet  Saturn,  Ifc. 

From  these  woi^ds  of  Sanchoniatho,  cited  from  Porphyry  by 
Eusebius,  it  appears  that  I  do  not  go  too  far  in  calling  the  planet 
Saturn  the  Star  of  Israel.  But  Reuben,  whose  constellation  was 
Aquarius,  had  thus  taken  possession  of  Bula,  or  BilhaJi,  the 
Moon's  mansion  in  that  sign,  which  was  the  domicile  of  Saturn, 
who  in  some  cities  was  called  //,  in  others  Israel.  (Scaliger, 
Notce  in  Fragmenta,  p.  39.) 

We  see,  then,  pretty  clearly,  what  is  meant  by  Reuben's  lying 
with  Bilhah  the  concubine  of  Israel. 

Reuben  says,  that  he  fell  into  iniquity  from  having  seen  Bilhah 
bathing.  This  reminds  me  of  the  astronomical  stories  of  Actieon 
and  Diana,  and  Tiresias  and  Minerva.  Tiresias  was  struck  blind 
by  Minerva,  for  having  looked  at  her  while  she  was  bathing  ; 
and  the  goddess  remarkably  imputes  this  severity  to  the  laws 
estabHshed  by  Saturn ; 

*Og  XB  nv  cK^ciVixTMV  Zy.a  \t.r^  fisof  auTo;  sAijraj, 

'A^pr.a-Yj^  [XKT^ui  tovtov  i6c7y  [x-eyuXw. — CalLIM. 

Thus  the  Safurniun  laics  declare  that  whoecer  hath  beheld  an  immortal,  without  the 
permissidn  of  the  God  himself,  shall  hare  seen  the  same  at  his  great  cost. 

Since  Aquarius,  or  the  Sun  in  that  sign,  was  the  symbol  of 
Reuben,  and  since  Saturn,  the  star  of  Israel,  was  domiciliated  in 
Aquarius  and  Capricorn,  in  the  former  of  which  signs  was  the 
Moon's  mansion  Bula,  we  may  expect  to  find  some  astrological 
explanations  of  the  sin  attributed  to  Reuben,  who  slept  with  Bil- 
hah, his  mother-in-law.  The  followuig  passages  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject. 

'Avt'iov  ' HiXiOio  'tci^Tiv  y/jdcicra.  "XiXr^vr^ 

Myj  KpovM  ccvrrjcrsis.     rl:  uv  tot:  <^oo^  l(rioo*TO 

The  Moon  having  changed  (UteralUj  dissolved)  her  phasis  opposite  the  Sun,  let  her 
not  occur  to  Saturn.     Unfwfunate  he  who  shall  then  regard  the  light,  ^t. 

i'l/VTS  K^ovco  xa»  Zrjvi  xaxrj  xaroi  ttuvtu  tzTvatuu 

^ IIv  a-vva<pYjv  Trpcwrojo  Aa/3>j  ttoXIoio  Kf/6voiO, 

AfYjOc^  s]<r^?J\l/ayTog  Ofj-ou  Mrjvriv  na.t^'tyjVTs 

2^vvTs  Kgovco  /SXa/Ssga;,   Su(rAijjiAOV£j  a.vsqsg  outoi, 

Mcnvo[j:,;voi  j3alvov(ri  sric  Ittj  Xsxtou  rsKo6(Trig. 

Venus  being  present  to  Capricm-n  a7id  Aquarius,  with  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  evil  is 
produced  in  every  shape.  If  she  take  conjunction  with  the  primary  hoary  Saturn, 
Mars  regarding  together  the  Moon  and  Venus  with  no.xious  Saturn,  those  most  wretch- 
ed men  mount  the  beds  of  their  mothers. 

*  Covrige  "Ap  eo;. 
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Na)  jtAsv  Ktx)  Kgavov  eyr'av  Iv  oixoicnv  KvUgsiu 

^«iV>5Ta»  <Tvv  Zrjvi  Kgovou  xaxoTTKrhv  'iovroc, 

Ai^vvfXivr]  auTod  (rvva^^^v  xuXr.g  'A^PO^'iTrig, 

Kvvgtdi  ixctpTvf/lriV    ApB'jog  sTspcoSi  (^scovroc. 

AIy]VY]V  ^ixfj.(pOT:POi  Oov^og  0ai'vwv9  ogocovrsg' 

Ari  TOT  aji  wS/vcov  ottoVo*  4)aoj  sdgaxov  ^ouc, 

Molquv  avsTTArjiTOiv  TroXvTrsvQiog  Ol$<7ro5ao" 

Tolciv  yoLQ  (TTvyspovc  Troivct)  [/^cKvovir   uy,svsiio'jg 

Nzorsglui  ^slosjcriv  oLva^uiLrJon  'itvoi  Tnuy.a.g. 

MYjTpacrt  yoip  ff-i>:T;pajj  (^iXoty,<tio'j  eg  Ai'%oj  yjX'^ov. 

And  certainly  if  Venus  appear  in  the  houses  of  Saturn  with  Jupiter,  (Saturn  going 
behind,)  taking  his  contact  icith  beautiful  Venus,  Mais  otherwise  bearing  witness  to 
Venus,   and  both  Mars  and  Saturn  regarding  the  Moon  ;   then,  indeed,  as  munij  as 

from  their  birth  see  the  light  of  morning,  shall  fulfil  the  destinii  of  the  miserable 
CEdipus;  for  infernal  furies  siiall  sing  thnr  direful  nuptials,  lighting  torches  at  the 

fire  with  their  hands:  for  they  came  as  lovers  to  the  Maternal  bed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  name  of  Bilhah  Tyrv)^. 
Buxtorf  and  others  bring  this  word  from  7n2,  and  make  it  signify 
perturbation,  celeritij,  8^c.  ,-  but  I  cannot  think  this  derivation  just. 
I  have  said  that  Bula  is  a  lunar  mansion  in  Aquarius,  according  to 
the  Arabians.  This  has  been  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Ulug 
Beig  by  several  authors,  who  write  the  word  Bula.  I  have  not 
the  tables  of  Ulug  Beig  now  before  me,  and  know  not  how  he 

wrote  the   word.     In   Golius,  the  orthography  is  ^L  hela — ^Xxv- 

^tXj   Sad-bela — ,  and  if  this  be  the  real  orthography,  the  Hebrew 

nn/H  Bilhah  and  the  Arabic  j«Aj  bela  can  have  no  relation  to 
each  other.  But  I  am  very  much  tempted  to  doubt  this  orthogra- 
phy. Certainly  Giggeius  makes  xL»  bcla  the  stars  in  Gemini, 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

What  is  the  real  derivation  of  !l!l72  Bilhah  P  That  derivation 
from  '7712  already  mentioned  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  '7*72  is  the  genuine  root.  (See  Castelli^  354.) 
Now  in  many  dialects  we  shall  find,  that  words  proceeding  from 

this  root  relate   to  moisture,  humidity,  water,  SfC.     In  Arabic  J^ 

madefecit,  '^^.j  humiditas,  Sj-c.  8^c.  (Golius,  310).  In  Hebrew  it- 
self ?T>2,  mixtum,  potiiis  conspersnvi,  (Castelli,  354-.)  In  Ethi- 
opian -flA^,  a  bath,  (Ludolf.  181.)  In  Coptic  RB \  (GRQA.) 
liquescere.  R\i\<^  {QF±0\y*fuere.  (Woide,  pp.  12  and  13.) 
From  the  same  root  may  have  come  the  Greek  words  BuKa-jshg, 
jBaXavsiov ;  and  the  Latin  balneator  and  balneum.  Again  in  Per- 
sian, if  I  do  not  err  .^.Vy  Bula,  signifies  a  pitcher,  an  urn,  SfC.  In 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldaic,  the  words  connected  with  this  root 
cMxe^y  %\gmiy  perturbation,  mixture,  suffusion.  Sec;  but  I  do  not 

'  1  he  reader  is  requested  to  consult  Golius,  p.  319. 
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think  that  this  invalidates  my  notion  concerning  the  original  sense, 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  watery  S)'C. 

The  day,  when  the  deluge  took  place,  was  the  17th  of  the 
month  Bui  Vm.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  ?  I  pretend, 
that  it  comes  from  the  root,  to  which  I  assign  the  general  sig- 
nification of  moisturey  nsoater,  Sfc.  Scaliger  says,  that  it  is  not 
Hebrew.  This  may  be  true,  if  we  do  not  allow  to  the  word  772, 
the  sense  which  I  think  it  has.  The  same  Scaliger  makes  the 
month  Bui  correspond  with  November,  and  not  with  October. 
We  should  thus  get  near  to  the  constellation  of  Capricorn,  and 
consequently  to  the  lunar  mansion  Bula. 

I    cannot  help  suspecting,    then,    that  Golius,    Kircher,    and 

others,  have  been  misled  when  they  wrote  ^Xji  hela.  This  word 
signifies  to  swalloxa  up.  The  explanation  given  by  Golius  does 
not  appear  quite  satisfactory.  This  is  a  name  given  to  two  stars 
in  Gemini.     Why  should  these  have  the  same  name  with  an  as- 

terism  in  Aquarius  f"  But  if  we  write  the  word  aXj  bala  or  aXjj  bula, 
moisturef  water,  ^-c.,  we  shall  easily  comprehend  why  such  a 
name  was  given  to  an  asterism  in  the  watery  sign  of  Aquarius. 

If  all  that  I  have  stated  in  the  Dissertation  be  considered,  the 
additional  circumstance  here  mentioned,  viz.  that  Reuben  saw 
Bilhah  bathing,  will  add  to  the  probability  of  my  conjecture. 

In  the  discourse  of  Judah,  there  are  some  passages  which  I 
cannot  understand,  without  reading  them  in  the  tables  of  the  hea- 
vens. All  the  traditions  give  the  sign  of  Leo  to  Judah.  He  is 
made  to  say  in  the  book  before  me ;  A'ai  eowxe  /^oi  xupioi;  %apiv 
iv  Ttuui  TO~n;  ef/yoig  /xo5,  hn  tcH  ccypio  kx)  ev  too  oIko).  '/2j  e<Sov,  on 
<7milpii.^jiiiv  rfi  eKoLi^w,  xa.)  Tnacrac  avTYjV  s-jrolrjaa  tcu  Tzarpl  jxov  fipu>i/,a' 
rag  ^opxd^ac  ixpccroDV  oia  tov  dpoi^ov,  Koti  ttccv  on  r^v  Iv  roUg  7r=6»o<f, 
KUTsKoca^civov  '^opd.la  ayplav  y.aT£Kci(3ov,  y.a.)  ■Kia.a-ag  T^[/.spw(TC)i,  xa»  XeovTO. 

OtTiiKTSlVaj    Xu)  U<^il\uiJ.y]V  epi'PoV  BK  TOU  (TTOfLUTOg  OLtlTOU.     "ApxTov  Ka^CtiV 

ciTTO  Tou  TTOOocy  d7T£Kv(ra,  elf  Tov  xpYjixvov  xa)  TTXV  $Yigiov,  ei  eTrecTTps^sv 
STT  ljU.£,  5i£0"7rajv  auTO,  w:  xvvu.  'Ayglco  "X^olpao  (rvvs^gaiJiOVy  xai  Trgo- 
Xoij3<uv  h  TcS  rpiy(BiV  {j.z  xarsTTrccpct^cc  avTov.  TluqlaXi;  Iv  Xsjopc/jv  7rpo(r- 
sTTYjiiricrev  Itt)  tov  xv-/a,  xai  Triucrag  avrriv  txTro  tij^j  oupag,  aTTSxovTKTU  auTJjv, 
xa»  kppuyrj  Iv  to~i§  ogoi;  Fa^r}',.  Boijv  ayciov  Iv  %"J^^  vs[x,ofLsvov  sxgoiTYiTX 
Toov    xcpaircuv,  xcti    ev   xuxXm   (Tixra'KTUc,  x«i  (rxorlanxcf  ll^ag   dviihov 

y    f 

aoTOv. 

And  the  Lord  gave  me  grace  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  house.  As  indeed,  I  saw ; 
because  I  ran  2vith  the  hind,  and  seizing  her,  ■prepared  food  for  my  father.  I  van- 
quished the  goats  in  the  race,  and  caught  everij  animal  in  the  plains.  I  caught  and 
tamed  the  wild  mare;  and  killed  the  lion,  after  having  delivered  the  kid  from  his 
mouth.  Taking  the  hiar  by  the  foot,  I  threw  him  over  the  precipice  ;  and  if  any  wild 
beast  turned  on  me,  J  tore  him  in  pieces  as  the  dog.  t  ran  with  the  icild  boar,  and 
overtaking  him  in  the  course,  destroyed  him.  The  Panther,  in  Hebron,  leaped  on  the 
dog ;  but  having  seized  him  by  the  tail,  I  cast  him  down,  and  broke  him  in  pieces 
in  the  confiiies  of  Gaza.  I  vanquished  the  horns  of  the  wild  bull  in  the  region  ivhere 
he  pastured  ;  and  whirling  him  round  in  a  circle,  and  having  blinded  him,  and  having 
thrown  him,   I  slew  him. 
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LeOf  according  to  the  traditions,  was  the  symbol  of  Judah :  and 
if  we  follow  the  fixed  zodiac,  the  summer  solstice  accorded  with 
Leo,  when  the  Patriarchs  lived.  It  was  in  this  sign,  therefore, 
that  the  Sun  came  to  his  highest  elevation  in  the  heavens,  and 
then  was  the  celebratio?i  of  the  triumph  ascribed  by  astrologers  to 
the  power  of  the  solar  orb.  It  was  then  that  the  Sun  was  feigned 
and  fabled  to  have  vanquished  all  his  opponents.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  whether,  or  not,  Judah  were  celebrating  the  solar  tri- 
umph in  the  sign,  which  was  the  symbol  of  his  tribe. 

Judah  vaunts  that  he  overtook  the  hind.  If  this  be  taken  lite- 
rally, I  can  bring  no  authority  for  Judah's  assertion,  but  the  words 
of  the  comic   writer. 

At  si  ad prandinm  mein  adem  ros  dis-issem  dncere, 
Vinccrctis  cervum  c«nsu,   et  grallatorem  gradiu 

But  the  hind  was  a  well  known  type  of  the  Moon,  as  is  evident 
from  the  emblems  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  Judah  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Sun's  overtaking  the  Moon  on  the  29th  day  ;  or,  perhaps,  he 
typified  the  Sothic  period.  Pighius  says,  that  a  stag  was  the  em- 
blem of  the  summer  solstice,     fin  anni  j^artes  mythologia,  c.  6. J 

I  variqiiished  the  goats  for  kids  J  in  the  race.  We  leani  from 
Hyde,  fHist.  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  2>90.)  that  the  ancient  Persians 
represented  the  Twins  under  the  form  of  two  kids  :  perhaps  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  constellation  which  we  call  Hcedi. 

I  ca%ight  and  tamed  the  wild  mare.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
astronomical  fable  of  Bellerophon,  also  called  Hipponous,  from 
being  the  tamer  of  horses.  He  mounted  the  winged  horse  Pe- 
gasus, which  became  afterwards  a  constellation.  Its  place  is 
immediately  over  the  urn,  whence  issues  the  river  of  Aquarius. 
Hence  the  fable  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  fountain  Hippo- 
crene. 

yj7id  killed  the  lion,  after  having  delivered  the  hid  from  his 
mouth.  Hercules,  the  type  of  the  annual  Sun,  slew  the  Nemean 
lion.  A  lion  was  also  slain  by  Samson,  and  Samson,  as  every 
Hebraist  knows,  signifies,  "  the  Sun" — « the  great  Sun."  The  kid 
here  is  a  male  one,  but  still  I  think  it  may  be  the  same  with  Capel- 
la.     That  a  star  was  called  Hcedus  by  the  ancients  is  undoubted. 

Purus  et  Orion,  puima  et  Hcedus  erit. — Propertius. 
■  improvidus  Hcedus  in  ustris. — Manilius. 

But  see  the  situation  of  Hircus  with  the  great  star  Capella 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  lion's  head. 

Taking  the  bear  by  the  foot  I  threw  him  aoer  the  precipice. 
"Where  could  Judah  have  met  with  a  bear  unless  it  were  in  the 
skies  ?     Leo  is  placed  under  the  foot  of  the  Bear. 

I  ran  ^ith  the  wild  boar,  S^-c.     Meleager  wlio  killed  the  boar. 
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and  Adonis  who  was  killed  by  the  boar,  were  both  solar  symbols. 
The  Vara  Avatar  proves,  that  the  ancient  Indians  had  a  similar 
mythology.     The  ancient  Persians  called  their  duodenary  cycle 

by  the  names  of  twelve  animals,  the  last  of  which  was  t^^^ 
chukf  jwrcus. 

The  panther  in  Hebron  leaped  oriithe  dog.  The  constellation 
which  we  call  Luptis,  is  named  Nemer,  both  by  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians.  Neiner  signifies  a  panther^  or  leopard.  But 
when  Leo  comes  to  the  meridian,  Lupus,  or  Nefner,  rises,  and 
the  Great  Dog  then  sets. 

/  vanquished  the  horns  of  the  wild  hidl — and  whirling  him 
round  in  a  circle,  SfC.  See  the  representations  of  Mithras  slaying 
tlie  bull,  (Hist.  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  113.)  and  recollect  the  words 
—  Torquenfem  cornua  Mithrcr,  Sfc.  But  I  hasten  to  conclude  this 
article,  which  I  have  made  too  long  already  ;  and  shall  only  add, 
that  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Patriarchs  seems  to  me,  at  least, 
to  indicate,  that  they  had  been  accustomed,  like  other  ancient 
Orientalists,  to  study  astrology,  and  to  read  "  in  the  tables  of  the 
heavens." 

P.  S.  Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  the  follow- 
ing alterations  in  my  Dissertation  on  the  49th  Chapter  of  Genesis, 
published  in  your  Sixth  Number. —P.  396.  For,  "when the  Sun 
is  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn"  read,  "  when  the  sign  of  Capricorn 
rises."  P.  399.  For,  «  part  of  Sagittarius"  read,  "  part  of  the 
sign  of  Sagittarius." — Ibid.  For  "of  Scorpius,"  read,  "of  the 
constellation  of  Scorpius."  P.  400.  For  ^'Sagittarius,"  read 
"  Ce?itaiirus." 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Logic  Almond,  W.  DRUMMOND. 

Nov.  23,  1811. 
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Cap.  3.     Segm.  1. 

In  Philoctete  Sophocleo,  vers.  21.  rescripsit   Brunck  juxta  Edd. 
Aldi  et  Turnebi,  et  Codd.  omnes, 

pro  6iVe§  Itrri  ^aiv,  quod  invito  metro  legebat  H.  Stephanus.     Et  for- 
sitan  nihil  ultra  quaerendum.     Si  tamen  cui   displicet  istud  (ru»,  legi 
possit  siTTi^  la-Ti  viv,  vel  etiam  iiTri^  Vs-t  m,  ut  ^wi/  ex  Glossatoris  manu  ^ 
fuisse  existimetur.     Ingeniose  conjecit  Philo-Sophocleus  (Classicai. 
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Journal,  No.  2.)  verba  I'lTCi^  Irr}  ^uv  profluxisse  ex  eJ  <rT«i^ov  vue^x,  i.  e. 

Vers.  22.     '^1  p-Oi  TrpoTaXSwy  (rTy«,  5-i;'j!x.ajv',  ejt'  spc^' 
P(^c«pov  TTpoc  ctuTov  TOvS:  y',  £»t'  aAXjj  xvgfi. 
Hasc  Porsoni  regulns  obnituntur.     Et  in  Censura  Literaria  (Quarterly 
Revieiv,  No.  6.)  conjecit  vlr  doctus  ita  legendum  esse, 
'a  jtxoi  TTfocrsA^juv  crTya  <TYjfjixlvsiv  f.^si 
^u)COv  TTpoc  ciVTOV  To'v8=  y ,   sit'  aKKYj  Kvpsl. 
Ut  crvificimiv  sit  pro   Imperativo  o-vifioitn,  et  £;^s<  per  interrogationem 
dicatur.     Cujus  quidem  emendationis  partem  amplector,  partem  non 
probo.     Mihi  nimiriim  legendum  videtur, 

A  fjioi  7r^ocr=A9ajy  cr~iya.  (Ty]^6nvsiVy  Ttx^'  si 
"XJi^gov  Trpoj  ahjov  rwV  oy  ,  s'tr  aXXr  xvpsl. 
Certe  verbum  ix,ii  incolumi  sensu  omitti  poterat. 
V.  43.       'A\\'  Yj  Vi  ^■ogfirj;  vottov  s^sXyjXvSsv, 
'  H  ^uXXov  SI  T*  vmIuvov  xaTOjSl  'ttov. 
Ad  haec   verba  ita  commentatur  Brunck.     '<  Fhiloctetse  alimentum 
praebebant  aves  et  ferce  quas   sagittis  configebat.     Atqui  aves  et  ferx 
statis  horis  ad  certa  loca   se   conferre  solent.     Recte  Scholiastes  It} 
^e^/Sif?  o^ov.     At   Glossator,  qui   id   minus  intelligebat,    exposuit   in-t 
^liTwtv  (po^/Btii.     Hoc   ipsum  Ulysses   dicere  debuisse  videtur  Toupio, 
qui  (Emendat.  in  Suidam,  3.  336.)  reposuit  ij  Vi  ipe^S?;  ^xa-rov.    Nimis 
audacter.     Hujus  formae   verbalia  frequentant  lonici  poets,   qualia 
sunt  i^JiTiif,  og%»5-Tv?,  6iXx,rv<;,  •xa^ytrvi;,  et  alia,  sed  Atticis  fere  inusitata 
jjfsunt."     Ergo  ad  mentem  Brunckii  exiit  Philoctetes,  ut  feris  atque 
avibus  certis  horis  ad  certa  loca  redeuntibus  obveniret.     At  multo 
simplicior  et  Sophocli  convenientior  sensus  oritur,  legendo, 
\iKX!  %   V»   (^og^Yii  avv(Tiv  s^sXi^XvOzV,   «.  x.  A. 
"  Sed  vel  in  cibi  acquisitioriem  exiit,"  &c. 
Ita  infra,  v.  710.     ttXy/V  s^  cuxv^oXm 

SiTTOTS    TO^OOV    TTTaVUiV    TTTUVol; 

av'jcrsis  yacrrpi   (^op^xv. 
V.  106.      oux.  do"  sKslvo)  y    wVs  TrgocriJit^ai   $gcx(rv  ; 
Latine  vertunt,  "  Non  quidem   ad  eum,  ne  quidem  accedere  tutum 
est  ?"  Sed  talem  usum  adjectivi  e^x<rli  utinam  exemplo  aliquo  confir- 
mavissent  viri  docti.     Locum  corruptum  esse  persuasum  habeo,  et 
jamdudum  mihi  visum  est  rescribendum  esse, 

ou'x   dg'   exsivco  y    ouSs  7rgo(T[/,l^a.i  duga  j 
Id  est,  u^ct  yi  oiix.  uvoiyof^iVYi  sVt«  iv^x  ov^i  lia-rs  nvx  vpea-^l^xi  xirai  ;   nilllus 

iie  ad  eum  aditiis  patet  ?  Ouibus  respondent 

ov'   fx.Yj    SoAco   Xa^ovTCi,   x.  t.  a. 
V.  183.  xs~iTai  [xoijvog  ant    uXXiov, 

(TTiXTCuV    Y]     XaiTlCaV    flSTU 

^Yipm. 
Stanleius  in  iEsch.  Sept.Theb.  vers.785.  per  a-mcrov:;  Sr,^x?  aves  denotarl, 
per  Xxa-iov?  vero  feras  monet.  Ergo  vel  cum  feris  vel  cum  avibus  jacebat 
Philoctetes,  non  simul  cum  utroque  genere  !  Miror  sane  viros  doctos 
m  tarn  frigida  sententia  acquievisse.  Equidem  lego  Xua-iog,  et  inter- 
preter, «  aut  solus  in  deserto  loco  jacet,  aut  cum  maculosis  feris,  ipse 
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ferarum  instar  hirsutus.'*  Orat  hospites  postea  Philoctetes,  vers.  226. 
ne  se  efFeratum  (^uTniy^iu^ivov)  exhorrescant, 

V.  668.  Kai  hovTi  Souvau 

Interpretatur  Camerarius,  "  et  restituere  mihi  qui  tibi  tenendos  nos 
trado."  Neque  aliter  Brunckius.  Concessio  sane  non  admodum 
munifica ! .  Melius  expHces,  "  et  usum  eorum  mecum  participare." 

V.  671.      Otj)i  a,)(^Soixul  <J    Vj'm'j  Tz   xaj   Asc/Scov   $(Aov. 
<  '  OcTTj;  yap   £y   ^pav  eu   TraScov   ImWruxui, 

Hoc  est  quasi  dicat  Philoctetes,  "  Amicitise  tuse  per  beneficia  conci- 
liatae  non  piget.  Ex  amicis  enim  optimi  esse  solent  ii,  quorum  bene- 
volentia  beneficiis  conciliata  fuit." 

V.  834.     TTwj  de  fj.oi 

rdvTsvSsv  (tpovTidog    cgag. 
r.ytvv   Ipcii    ol   'KUi  'iy^ti  f^ai   ij    ^povtU  ^l    lixrit    r»   ivTlvhv.    Vicles  autem    mull 
cura  defuturo  quomodo  se  hahet. 

V.  927-     '/2  nuq  (TVj  KOLi  nciv  "dfii^a,   y.xi  7rayoypy»aj 

01    YITrUTTiXCCg' 

Neoptolemum  his  compellat  Philoctetes,  dolis  ejus  jam  repertis.  Ad 
priorem     autem     sententi*    partem   ita   commentatur    Scholiastes : 

TFoi^oi  TO  ovif^u,  TovTO   >^iyit.      Ilvcfo;  yu^  IxoiXuro  o  7r^a!r,v  NiovToXiuoi.       Inep- 

tissime,  si  quid  usquam  inepti  dictum  fuit.  Vulgatum  autem  sic 
defendit  atque  interpretatur  Brunckius.  "  Quia  ignis  est  rerum 
omnium  celerrimus  destructor,  appellatio  tribuitur  ei  qui  damnum 
quantum  maximum  intulit."  Niniirum  veram  lectionem  non  per- 
spexit  vir  eruditus.  Certissimc  repono  ^Q,  ipu^  <rv,  x,.  t.  a.  Legebat 
nescio  quis,  lii  fn^  <rv,  "  O  bellua,  non  homo."  Sequentia  autem 
verba  x.»t  ttxu  h7/^x  sine  dubio  genuina  sunt,  et  nequaquam  loco 
movenda  ;  sed  ea  parum  intellexit  Brunckius.  Timidum  enim  et  tre- 
pidantem  furera  designat  Philoctetes,  non  ipsum  terrorem  incutien- 
tem. 

V.   1146.     '/2   TTTUvcc)   Sriput,  y^agoTTtuv  r 

eJvrj   Qrigcuv,   ovg  oS'   gp^s» 

^wpog  ouqzUi^oJTag, 

<^vya.  jU,'   ouxet'  utz    uvX'imv 

TTiXar'. 
Ad  mentem  Brunckii  ultimorum  ordo  est,  tvKirt  TTiXSre  fm  (pvyZ  kii 
uvxluv  vf^ir'i^m,  id  est,  cum  timore,  ut  explicat  Scholiastes.  Varum 
<pvy^  TTiXii  hoc  loco  perquam  absurde  mihi  dici  videtur,  neque  placet 
f^o)  elisum,  neque  vox  ai/Xtuv  ad  volucres  referri  potest.  Forte  melius 
fuerit  legere,  (pvyS,  fAYiy.'iT  U-tt  cc-jxim  t^i^at.   Ne  amp/iusjugd  a  specie  meo 

abite.      Eurip.  Hec.    V  .  655.    Tn^uxrei.Tvy^ciim^of^.avciTro.'^ 
V.  1163.      Uoog  Qicuv,  s'l  Ti  o-5/3y;  ^svov,  7re\u<rcroy 
Evvoio.  xaiTX,   TTrAarav. 
Lege  TTiXdroitg,  ut  vitetur  intricatior  verborum  nexus. 
V.  1165.      'AXXa.  yvaiS',  £u  yviiby,  on  0"C« 
Krjgu  TOLvt  ocTroipEuyiiv. 

•  Sed  ibi  ut  legitur  ^«^»y  yVs^. 
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Uet^io-ti  intelligi  vult  Scholiastes,  licentia,  ut  credo,  Graecis  Inconcessa. 

'AKXci  yvcoSi*  eZ  yvaJQ'  or*  (TOj 
Kripx  ravS'   eciro^svysic. 
Id  est,  Certo  hoc  fcias  velim,  quod,  nobis  accidens,  et  calamitatem  hanc 
jfugiens,  tibi  benefacis." 

V.  1167.        O'lKTf^u  yug  ^ocTKEiv,  iSarjV  S' 
gpi^fiv  [xvplov  u^Soc,  CO  tryvoixcT. 
Locum    sic    accipio  :    olxrpx   yx^   ij^i   tU   ro   l3c,<rKia-Scif,    KUi    ovroi   m   ^.v^Uv 
»}^foi  a-vvotnu,   IttIti  udaii?  i'/Jtv,   ^yovv,    6v  ovvxrxi   (^i^iiv  otlr^y. 
v.   1382.      0.    Kui  Tavra  Xi^ac,  ou   -KCKTM^yyv^   S^oug ; 
N.  riwg  yy-g  tu  (xltr^vvrAT'  av  M^sXovy.vjog  ; 
^.   Aeyug  5'  'ATpiidaig  o^eKog,   yj  V  sju,oj   T6?f ; 
^.   2oi  TTOV   <tiXog  y    mv^  yaj  Kdyog  toio<t^s  [x.ot. 
Heathlo  legendum  videtur  a^iXov^uivovg.     Qiiomodo  enim  quis  eos  erii- 
bescat,  qnos  beneficiis  devinctos  habet  ?     Phlloctetem  scilicet  u  Neopto- 
lemo  intelligi  credit.     Cui  omnino  assentior,  sed  ut  versus  ita  scriptus 
cum    praecedentibus  a;que  ac    sequentibus  cohsereat,  pro    Cioy?  fortti 
reponendum  ipixovi.     Poiro  in  ultimo  versiculo  pro  f^oi  melius  leges 

ftOU. 

V.   1402.       iV.   El  SoxsT,  G-TEiy^a:fi.cV.    fp.^fi  yswalov  flgijxo/C  sttoj. 
In  metrum  insurgens  versiculus  ita  ut  ferunt  a  Porsono  corrigebatur, 
in  senarium  scilicet  conversus, 

A''.  JS'Tf/p^w/xfv.  '/».  ft  ysvvaiov  s'lpYjxcog  snog. 
Sed  abesse  vix  possunt  verba  it  ^oku.  Imo  et  valde  inusitatum  apud 
Tragicos  Senariorum  systemata  mera  exclamatione  absolvi.  Dico  sen- 
tentiam  verbo  prorsus  carentem  in  fine  hujusmodi  systematum  aut 
nunquam  poni  aut  rarissime.  Equidem  igitur  hoc  loco  legendum 
puto, 

A'.   El  oox.il  <TT:!^a)iJ.zV.    <P.  E\i  y'  iu  ^I'Xiov  slgrjxwj  snog. 
Similiter  ad  v.  327.  exclamaverat  Philoctetes, 

E\)  y     Cti   Tr'xvov. 
Et  ad  V.  1290,     "fl  i^lkTciT    sIttcov  el  Xeysig  sTT^TV[j.a. 
V.  1407-  A^.  Ilwg  xiysig;  <P.  Biq^'jo  TrsAa^eiv  u-r^gTraTpag.  N.  uW  si  ^qZg, 

Toiv^',  oicrTTSQ  avloig^   (TTsiy^s  Trgoa'xvo'ug  yhova.. 
Verba  aAx'  i\  ^oi(.uQ.yi  superiore  loco  rejecta  hue  transtulit  Porsonus,  ut 
metro  graviter  laboranti  succurreret. 
aXA'   si  Zoxsi 
Tavra  dgoiv  OTroitnTsg  uvlxg,  orfTj^c  nrgoc-x'jo'a.g  "^ova.. 
Sed  recepta  nostra  emendatione  ad  v.  1402.  etiam  hie  locus  aliter  dis- 
ponendus  erit.     Rescribo 

aXX'  s<  ys  dgoig 
ToLUT    tiXYjSu/g  uxr-TTsp  uvdocg  (TtsI^s  -npoaxiKTocg  y^ovx. 
dxn^cas  Philo-Sophocleo  debetur. 

V.     1461.        yXvKiOV    TB    TTOTOV. 

Adjectivum  yxUiot  alibi,  ut  credo,  non   reperrtur.     Quidni   legatur 
yXvKi^ov,  ut  apud  Homerum,  Od.  M.  v.  306. 
'Ayv  v^uTog  yXuKsgolo  ; 
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OEC.  ix.  tu'jtyi    koc)    6    TcZv   ^loulalcuv  QscTfj^o^sTYi:,  my^  6  T\}')(mv    av^p, 

r?  cIcr/3oA^  ypavlAw;  tojv  yof/^oov,  "  E(7r=v  o  Osoj,"  i^rjo-/  tj  ;  *'  yivio-Sco' 
cfdoj,  x«(  lysWo"  ycvecrSw  yij,  xa»  lysveTO."  p.  71.  Toup's  3d 
Edition. 

ouv  0  ru;)^wv  av>J^.  Thus  Aristotle  says  in  his  Ethics  L.  ii.  c.  6. 
^(a^seco'vTojj  S'  oixiXrjasi  roig  h  a^»£«jU,atrj,  xai  toTj  rup^oyxj.  Again  in 
L.  X,  c.  9.  QUK  s(rTi  rov  Tvy)VTO§,  dw'i  si  Trsp  Tivog,  tov  sl^orog. 

£y^daprj<TB,  xaJ;$v)Vcv.  Toup  says  p.  260.  "  Libri'  alii  l^wpYjos, 
alii  lyvc/jpicTB :  lego  et  distingue,  IttsUjyi  tijv  rotj  0;'iov  dvva.f/,iv  koltu  t^V 
u^lav  hyJjpri(TBv,  syvcopios  koi]  i^£±Y,v=v,  cuni  Dei  majestatem  pro  dig?ii- 
tate  coiicepissety  agnovit  et  indicavit :  yvoopltuv  est  utrumque,  et 
cognoscere,  etjacere  tit  alius  cognoscaty  de  quo  Casaubonus  6  Travy 
ad  Strab.  i.  p.  52.  [p.  20.  Ed.  Morell.]"  I  read  not  sxcvqw?, 
but  sy^MgicTzf  and  consider  eyvwgKxs  as  a  gloss  on  lycjapias,  which 
has  unfortunately  crawled  into  the  text :  thus  xara^M^slv  often 
appears,  where  the  Author  may  be  presumed  to  have  written 
xaT«^a>p4?i»v,    as  is   the  case    in   Strabo    L.  i.  p,  16.  Ed,   Morell. 

'''OfLVJpOV  yOVV    UTTBQ    Te  TttJV   Al&lOTTCJOV     6<Ta     SnU^TO     XXTOfyMOyja'ai    slg     rYjV 

•noWfO-vj,  Ku)  %=(>)  rm  xar  A'tywrov  xoii  At^uw.  Casaubon  here 
presents  us  with  the  following  admirable  note,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  critics :  '■'  ■Kura.y^aiQrcrui — falsa  lectio  : 
scribe  ■x.urci'^Mpl'rai'  KUTay^oopsiv  enim  nunquam  ita  Graeci  usur- 
pant,  sed  xxTa%ajgii^5(v,  quod,  quia  parum  hactenus  fuit  observa- 
tum,  placet  aliquot  exemplis  confirmare  :  Hipparchus  L.  ii.  tov 
jxsv  yap  Itti  ttAjTov  ttc^i  avTW  Ao'yov,  Iv  rrj  raiv  a-vvuvaToXctiV  7rpayfx,a- 
Tsla  KciTuxsy^ciopixoifj^sv :  Dionys.  Halicarn.  kv)  ds  fji-^gst  ^va^sgcilvsig 
Tcov  Iv  avToig  KXT<xK?y^oopi(jix.BVMv  [Morell  adds,  Et  in  Historiarum 
Libris passim :']  Diod.Sic.  L.  v.  de  Carcino  Poeta,  y.arsx'^jpKrsv  h 
roig  -TTOiri-^oicri  rovgle  rov;  crrly^ovg :  idem  L.  xiii.  paulo  aliter  dixit, 
s\g  Taj  k^rjg  Tiga^zic  t>jv  lp(^oa=v>;v  IS'tj3\ov  KCCTOiycopiooii :  utitur  et  alibi  : 
Grammatici,  in  hujusmodi  locis,  y^ccgO^siv  explicant  Asyrjv:  Hesych. 
^oooioi^Bo-Scti,  Asyeiv,  lege  ■ympl^safjai :  nam  idem  to  <iia.ri(siv  explicat 
Ae'ysjv  et  ^caglKstv :  dicunt  Grseci  et  xaT«TaTT£iv  pro  eodem  :  Polyb. 
L.  2.  evtci  TO'jTxv  ou^j'  Iv  Tolc  v'7ro[J.Vfifj.u<n  xaxiToi^av."  p.  12.  If  the 
learned  Toup  had  recollected  this  note,  it  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  making  the  following  unfortunate  conject- 
ure, which  appears  in  his  Emendations  of  Hesychius  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  132.  Ed.  1790.),  "  ;);^coi5<a?s{7S«<,  Aeysiv,  an  coram  loqiii  id  est, 
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X^p^v  As'ycjv :  sic  Interpres  Graecus  CcBsar.  Comment.  L.  vi.  8. 
p.  150.  -nctiTxinot.  Tccivrx  x'^if/cv  ^KsTT^i-j  voiJ^i^cTc,  Coram  videre  :  vide 
Sopingii  notam,  ubi  iliud  Max,  Tyrii  ^cogiav  ju-u^ou,  fabulcz  locum 
est:  ut  interpr.  Grascus  Ca;s.  Com.  L.  vi,  13.  p.  153.  h  x^pa 
h\k,r\(,cM-j ,  obsideSi  loco  obsidum  ;  idem  infra  p.  154.  sv  X'-^pu  '6o6\xv." 

Since  I  wrote  these  remarks,  I  have  met  with  the  following 
Note  in  Hudson's  Edition  of  Longinus  published  at  Oxford  in 
1710,  p.  28.  "  hyoiQYjTs  Bas.  in  duob.  Codd.  Vat  l^/cogio-f,  i.e. 
cepity  mente  complexus  est,  quo  modo  et  Grotium  legisse  testatur 
Faber ;  atque  hoc  rectius  esse  vulgato  pronunciat  Toliius :" 
Faber's  Note  is,  "  Vir  illustrissimus,  et  harum  literarum  longe 
maximum  decus  Hugo  Grotius,  in  lib.  de  Veritate  Christ.  Rclig. 
hunc  ipsum  locum  producens,  non  lyv-i§»<r?,  ut  ubique  scribitur, 
sed  Ix'MprtUi  legerat :"  ToUius's  Note  is,  "  Duo  Vaticani  ex'-^pw^f 
i.  e.  cej)it,  mente  complexus  est,  quod  rectius  ;  quemadmodum 
et  Grotium  legisse  Faber  testatur."  Hence  it  should  seem  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  first  Note  ;  for  the  two  Vatican  MSS. 
read  not  Ix^jpirr^,  but  sx^griTs:  Hudson  says  that,  in  the  Cod.  MS. 
Longini  in  Museo  locupletissimo  viri  admodum  Reterefidi  J.  Morij 
Eliensis  Episcopi,  sx^^jgicr;  appears  in  the  Text,  and  syvMOKre  in 
the  Margin,  which  is  sufficient  to  confirm  my  conjecture.  Dr. 
Pearce  presents  us  with  the  following  Note  p.  226.  «  xara  tijv 
a^tiv  Ip^wprjcr?]  ita  MSti.  duo  Vat.  Ambr.  et  editio  Robort.  nee 
aliter  fere  MS.  El.  qui  habet  Ijj/ojgicrs:  ilia  vulgata  vox  (quae  Ma- 
nutii  est)  syvMpia-e  minus  valet,  quia  kyvcuqiGs  et  e^s^r,vc  synonyma 
sunt." 

With  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  I  shall  offer 
some  remarks  upon  it,  together  with  some  observations  which 
were,  with  much  condescension,  communicated  to  me  by  the  learned 
and  venerable  Dr.  Vincent,  on  another  occasion.  As  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  passage,  few  critics  have  ventured  to  dispute  the 
point.  Smith  says  in  his  elegant,  but  inaccurate  version  (p.  86. 
5th  Edition)  "  Tho'  Monsieur  Huet  Vvdll  not  allow  the  sublimity 
of  this  passage  in  Moses,  yet  he  extols  the  following  in  the  33d 
Psalm — For  he  spake  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast :  there  is  a  particularity  in  the  manner  of  quoting  this  pas- 
sage by  Longinus,  which  I  think  has  hitherto  escaped  observation. 
*  God  said — What  P  Let  there  be  light  S^x. .-'  that  interrogation 
between  the  narrative  part,  and  the  words  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self, carries  with  it  an  air  of  reverence  and  veneration  :  it  seems 
designed  to  av/aken  the  reader,  and  raise  his  awful  attention  to  the 
voice  of  the  great  Creator :  instances  of  this  majestic  simplicity 
and  unaffected  grandeur  are  to  be  met  in  great  plenty  through  the 
sacred  writings,  such  as  St  John  xi.  43.  Lazarus,  coine  ,  or  thy 
St.  Matthew  viii.  3.  Lord !  if  thou  'wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean  ^ 
I  "doilly  be  thou  cleany  and  St.  Mark  iv.  39.  where  Christ  hushes 
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the  tumultuous  sea  into  a  calm  with  Peace  (or  rather,  Be  silentj) 
be  still:  the  waters  (says  a  critic,  Sacred  Classics^.  325.)  heard 
that  voice,  which  commanded  universal  nature  into  being ;  they 
sunk  at  his  command,  who  has  the  sole  privilege  of  saying  to  that 
unruly  element,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  passy  and  no  farther ;  here 
shall  thy  'proud  waves  be  stopped."  A  fine  instance  of  this 
species  of  sublimity  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  cited  by  the 
ingenious,  and  learned  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  highly  interesting 
Work  on  Lidian  Antiquities ;  from  Mr.  Holwell's  Translation 
of  an  Indian  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  Formation  of  its  Inhabitants  :  "  God  is  one  — creator 
of  all  that  is — God  is  like  a  perfect  sphere,  v/ithout  beginning, 
or  end  —  the  Eternal  One  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  perfections,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  resolved  to  participate 
his  glory  and  essence  to  Beings  capable  of  feeling,  and  sharing 
his  beatitude,  and  of  administering  to  his  glory  :  these  Beings  then 
were  not — the  Eternal  One  willed,  and  they  were.'*  In  one  of 
the  Poems  of  Sir  W.  Jones  relative  to  the  notions  of  the  Indoos 
about  the  Cosmogony  occur  these  lines,  perhaps  the  sublimest 
passage,  which  can  be  produced  from  any  profane  writer  of  any 
age,  or  any  country  : 

*'  First,  an  all-potent,  all-pcrrading  soynd 
"  Bade  floio  the  wafers,  and  the  waters Jiow'd, 
"  Exulting  in  their  measureless  abode , 
"  Diffusive,  multitudinous,  profound, 
"  Above,  beneath,  around!" 

Had  Longinus  lived  to  see  Mangu's  Letter  to  King  Louis 
(inserted  in  the  Travels  of  Rubriquis  in  the  Collection  of  Dr. 
Harris)  he  would,  probably,  have  admired  it  as  a  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  an  Almighty  Agent,  analogous  to  those  passages,  which 
have  been  already  produced  :  I  will  not  attempt  to  pourtray  to 
the  reader  the  sensations,  which  I  have  experienced  in  the  perusal 
of  it,  and  only  wish  that  he  may  enjoy,  as  he  reads  it,  the  same 
high  gratification  :  "  The  command  of  the  eternal  God  !  (is  this  ): 
In  heaven  there  is  but  one  eternal  God ;  on  earth  let  there  be  but 
one  Lord,  Zingis  IChan,  Son  of  God,  and  (having)  the  sound  of 
iron  (that  is — Mangu-^ingii ):  this  is  the  word,  which  is  spoken  to 
you  ;  cause  the  word  to  be  heard,  O  ye,  whatever  ye  are,  Moguls, 
Namans,  Markets,  Mahometans,  wherever  ears  may  hear,  and 
wherever  horse  may  go :  such  as  have  heard  our  command,  and 
would  not  believe  it,  but  would  levy  an  army  against  us,  they 
shall  be  as  having  eyes,  and  not  seeing ;  when  they  would  grasp 
any  thing,  they  shall  be  as  without  hand  ;  when  they  would  w^alk, 
they  shall  be  as  without  feet :  this  is  the  command  of  the  eternal 
God,  which  we  give  you  to  understand :  when  you  shall  hear  it, 
if  you  will,  obey  us  :  (we  mean)  send  your  Ambassadors  to  us  : 
so  shall  we  learn  v/hether  you  will  have  peace,  or  war :  when  by 
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the  power ^f  the  eternal  God,  the  whole  world  shall  be  In  peace, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  then  it  shall  appear  what 
we  will  do  :  but,  if  ye  shall  hear  the  command  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  will  not  hearken  to  it,  nor  believe  it,  saying  Ow  cozmtiy  is 
afar  off'^  our  hills  are  strongy  our  sea  is  great ,-  and  if,  in  this 
confidence,  you  shall  lead  an  army  against  us  to  know  what  we  are 
able  to  do,  (let  him  know  that)  the  eternal  God,  he,  who  made  that 
which  was  hard,  easy,  and  that,  which  far  off,  near,  (this  God) 
alone  knows  what  we  are  able  to  do  !" 

E.  H.  BARKEU. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cumh.  Nov.  16, 1811. 
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Namcj  ill  the  Old  Testament. 


so.    111. 


VVoiDE  quotes  from  Kircher,  that  the  Egyptian  name  for 
Temaniitha  in  Egypt  is  Chem-noutey  (16i.)  Here  the  very 
word  noute  appears  annexed,  which  if  it  here  means  God,  it 
may  equally  do  the  same  in  other  names,  which  the  Greeks  ended 
in  nutJif  as  o-nuphisy  and  possibly  Scben-nytisy  a-nytis.  Diodorus 
certainly  says,  that  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt  is  called  Pano-poliSf 
lib.  1 .  Pan  was  a  principal  god  in  Egypt ;  and  Marsham  observes, 
that  Herodotus  alone  mentions  tlie  7io}iie,  called  Anytisy  in  Lower 
Egypt  J  but  that  Ptolemy  mentions  a  no7tte  in  Lower  Egypt,  called 
neoui,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Anytisy'  and  his  neoui 
has  a  similar  situation  in  the  Delta,  its  chief  city  being  Pan- 
ephysisy  near  Mendes,  both  sacred  to  Pan,  and  probably  near 
to,  or  the  same  with  Diospolis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  different  city 
from  those  in  Upper  Egypt.''  Here  then  we  have  again  tlie  very 
same  Egyptian  word  noutey  as  it  was  written  by  the  Greeks,  v-ovt  ; 
and  this,  in  denoting  a  city,  or  nome,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan 
again,  or  to  Ammon  likewise.  Accordingly  D'Anville,  in  his 
map,  places  this  nomos  Neut  close  to  Mendes,  and  a  great  lake  near 
it,  and  calls  it  also  Dospolisy  as  if  the  Greeks  had  translated 
neut,  by  Diosy  God.     If  then   chem-7ioo-te  means  Pan  the  God, 

'  "  Inter  Busiriticum  et  Biibasticnm  amnes  Neout  (N.=oi^t)  noiiios  et  metro- 
polis Pan-ephysis."  '''Esvrt;  seems  to  be  a  mere  Greek  word,  to  express  tlie  sense 
of  the  Egyptian  worci,  whatever  it  was,  (lib.  4.  5.)  "  Anytius  Herodoti  vide- 
tur  esse  Neout  Ptolema^."  ]\Jarsh.  Scec.  15.  iiuder  JEgypius  vnfenor. 

^  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Prope  Meudetem  est  Diospolis  et  lacus  ei 
proximi,  lib.  IT.  It  was  possibly  these  lakes,  which  the  Egyptians  meant  to 
express  by  the  Egyptian  word,  which  Ptolemy  translates  by  e'^i^t;;,  an  ovurfiowing 
v/  water—"  ftlendes  ubi  Pan  coiitur,  lib.  17. 
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why  should  not  Ammon-noo  mean  Amnion  the  god/  That 
Ptolemy  was  under  no  mistake  in  testifying,  that  there  was  actually 
such  a  7iomey  called  neut,  although  neither  mentioned  by  Pliny  nor 
Herodotus,  unless  it  was  the  same  as  his  A-?iutis,  is  proved  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  ascribed  to  Jonathan,  who,  whether  he  really 
lived  before  Ptolemy,  or  after  him,  yet  has  preserved  the  same 
name  nent ;  for  Bochart  observes,  that  in  that  paraphrase  the 
Ludceos  in  Scripture  are  rendered  NeutcEos ,- "  this  shows  neut  to 
have  been  a  name  well  known  in  Syria  by  its  being  almost  con- 
tiguous to  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Ammon-no  as  being  the  Diospolis, 
or  Thebes,  near  the  head  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  from  what  has 
been  just  now  mentioned  of  another  Diospolis  in  Low-er  Egypt, 
and  nearly  on  the  border  of  Syria,  a  doubt  arises,  whether  it  was 
not  rather  this  latter,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  prophets,  espe- 
cially since  we  have  found  the  nome  in  which  it  was  situated  to  be 
called  neuty  which  may  be  the  very  same  word  as  «7zo,  or  7i'oO'te, 
God.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  our  finding  from  Jonathan 
the  paraphrast,  that  it  was  "well  known  to  the  Jews  of  his  own 
age,  whatever  that  age  was  in  reality.  Beside  this,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable, that  Esarchaddon  could  have  ever  advanced  so  far  as  to 
Thebes,  which  is  quite  at  the  head  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  yet  that 
not  the  least  m.ention  of  such  a  vast  expedition,  which  included  the 
conquest  of  all  Egypt,  should  be  made  either  by  any  profane 
historian,  or  even  alluded  to  any  where  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
except  in  the  prediction  of  Nahum  against  Niniveh.  Isaiah  went 
no  farther  than  only  to  predict  some  calamities  to  Egypt  after  the 
capture  of  Azotus,  and  even  this  is  not  certain  j  for  by  Egypt  he 
might  mean  no  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  Azotus  itself,  as  this 
city  had  before  Esarchaddon  been  a  frontier  town,  and  apparently 
a  part  of  Egypt  itself,  at  least  never  before  subject  to  Assyria, 
and  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  always  studious  to  keep 
the  borders  of  Syria  subject  to  themselves.  Moreover,  when 
Ezechiel  predicts  desolation  to  No-Ammon,  he  mentions  along 
with  it  only  such  cities  as  bordered  upon  Syria,  Tanis,  Pathros, 
On  or  Hdiopolis,  Zoan,  Sin  or  Pelusium,  Bubastum,  and  Daphnse  ; 
for  as  to  Noph  it  is  quite  unknown,  unless  it  was  Onuphis,  near 
the  rest,  (xxx.  14.)  but  when  in  verse  4.  he  denounces  calamity 
to  Upper  Egypt,  he  then  enumerates  such  cities  and  provinces  as 

'  "  Urbem  in  Tbebaide,  quam  Chemmin  appellant  iucolae,  Panos  urbem  in- 
terpretantiir.  Diod.  lib.  i.  Bochart  (ironeously  confounds  Chemmis  with  Cham. 
lib.  i.  1.     Stephanus  writes  the  name  xlfxjxig. 

^  "  Pro  Ludceos  Jonathan  habet  Neutaos,  i.  c.  incolas  nomi  Neitt,  qui  sunt  pars 
iiisularium  ut  ex  Ptoleniaeo  constat,"  lib.  iv.  27.  Insularium  is  Jonathan's  word, 
not  Ptolemy's,  vijciaiTa; ;  so  that  he  placed  Nent  like  Ptolemy  in  the  Delta  at 
least,  if  not  near  the  Lakes  adjacent  to  the  Sea. 
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were  situated  in  or  near  Upper  Egypt  only,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Phut, 
and  Chub,  near  the  Cataracts  ;  and  then  he  says  nothing  of  No, 
although  Thebes  was  very  near  those  others  :  so  that  it  seems 
most  probable,  that  Ammon-No  was  the  Diospolis  in  the  Delta, 
and  in  the  nome  Neut ;  but  M'hether  the  same,  or  only  near  to 
Pan-ephijsiSi  we  are  ignorant ;  or  whether  Diospolis  was  the 
Greek  name  for  the  nome  Neut,  without  its  denoting  any  city  in 
particular ;  for  neut,  God,  might  be  translated  by  the  Greeks  into 
Dios  ;  yet  Ammon,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  denote  Jupiter  in 
particular.  But  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Pan  also  was  by  the 
Egyptians  ranked  among  their  chief  Deities,  so  that  there  were 
images  of  him  in  every  temple  ;'  and  it  is  observable,  that  Jere- 
miah, in  chap.  xlvi.  25,  writes  the  name  Ammon-mi7i-No,  the 
Ammon  of  No :  the  Jews,  therefore,  knowing  that  Ammon  was 
the  name  of  a  chief  God  in  Egypt,  may  have  used  Ammon  merely 
in  the  sense  of  a  great  Ood,  in  general,  without  intending  to 
denote  any  particular  God,  whether  Jupiter  or  Pan,  or  any  other  ; 
so  that  by  Ammon-min-No,  Jeremiah  might  only  mean  the  God 
of  the  province  No,  or  Neout,  in  the  Delta,  called  by  the  Greeks 
for  the  same  reason  Diospolites  nomos.  Upon  the  whole  then, 
when  the  initial  and  final  particles  ni  and  te  are  dropped  in  the 
word  n^oo-te,  God,  the  Coptic  vocabularies  seem  to  decide,  that  the 
original  radical  word  itself  was  nothing  more  than  oo  to  mean 
God,  either  in  ancient  Egyptian,  or  even  modern  Coptic ;  or 
else  at  most  aspirated  into  Hoo  in  pronunciation,  yet  without  the 
aspirate,  possibly,  when  written,  as  Akerblad  actually  finds  it  to 
be  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  although  expressed  by  Dios  in  the  same 
Greek  inscription.  Now  why  should  not  formerly  oo  as  well  be 
employed  in  Egypt  to  mean  God,  or  the  Sun,  as  iok  is  still  to 
mean  the  moon,  in  Saidic  writ  ooh,  which  is  still  the  common 
word  for  vioon  P  But  although  re  is  now  the  name  of  the  Sun, 
yet  we  know,  that  oo?i  was  so  formerly,""  and  there  are  still 
several  words  in  use,  which,  from  their  near  connexion  in  sense, 
seem  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  oo,  as  meaning  either 
the  Sun,  or  the  moon,  before  it  denoted  God.  Thus  ouo-ein  is 
the  word  for  light ;  ou-nou,  hora,  ou-ei,  tempus,  soua,  the  7ie''d9 
moon :  sou,  a  mome^it.  Plutarch  also  says,  that  Osiris  was  said  by 
some  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Isis  the  Moon  ;  now  as  both  these  Deities 
were  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  well   as  Ammon,  we  may  hence 

'  "  Pan  in  proecipua  veneratione  apud  Egyptios  est ;  huic  enim  non  modo 
simulacra  in  onini  passim  fano,  sed  etiam  urbem  ejus  nomine  in  Tiiebaide 
Chemmin  appellant  incolae."  lib.  1. 

^  Cyrillus,  in  a  note  on  Hosea,  says,  "  The  Egyptian  mythology  makes  Api» 
to  be  son  of  the  Moon,  and  wv,  i.  e.  oo/t,  is,  according  to  them,  the  Sun.  So  in 
modern  Coptic,  a  single  letter  often  distinguishes  between  words  connected  in 
sense  :  thus,  re  is  now  the  Sun,  and  res  means  tfie  South, 


4(y  HemayJis  on  Sir  W,  Drummond's  Version^  $,-€, 

conclude  whence  it  was  that  it  derived  its  Egyptian  name  of 
Hoo,  of  which  ancient  name  of  that  city  it  has  appeared,  that 
there  are  still  some  relics  remaining ;  and  if  from  noute,  the  only 
word  in  Coptic  at  present  for  God,  we  take  away  the  letters  and 
small  particles,  which  in  that  language  are  so  profusely  united  both 
before  and  behind  every  noun,  as  if  they  were  integral  parts  of  it, 
we  find  it  resolvable  mto  the  Neout  of  Ptolemy,  the  Noo  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  the  Hoo  of  the  Coptic  vocabularies,  and  the 
oo  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  To  this,  Ammon  may  have  been  added 
by  the  Jews  •,  since  Herodotus  expressly  mentions,  that  Jupiter 
was  in  a  particular  manner  reverenced  in  the  city  of  Thebes  ; 
as  might  be  also  another  chief  god  in  the  nome  of  Ncout,  to  whom 
they,  therefore,  through  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  distinctions, 
gave  the  same  name  of  Ammon,  although  it  might  in  reality  have 
been  Pan.'  Strabo  also  may  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  from 
negligence  in  calling  Neout^  Diospolis ;  for  Ptolemy  mentions  no 
such  city  or  nome  as  Diospolis  in  the  Delta ;  while  Stephanus 
profusely  gives  the  name  of  Diospolis  to  several  cities  in  the 
Delta,  through  a  similar  kind  of  error,  because  they  were  dignified 
by  the  worship  of  some  Egyptian  chief  God  or  other  ;  and  he  did 
not  concern  himself  whether  it  was  Jupiter  or  Pan,  or  some  other ; 
neither,  in  fact,  was  he  able  to  find  Greek  names  correspondent  to 
each  Egyptian  god,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  make  such  dis- 
tinctions between  their  deities,  therefore  as  Neout  and  Noo  denoted 
divhiity  in  general,  he  translated  them  by  Dios.  If  Ammon-No 
in  Nahum  was  Diospolis  in  the  Delta,  Akerblad  would  have 
found  the  annexed  circumstance  there  of  havhig  the  waters  round 
about y  a7id  the  sea  for  its  rampart,  to  have  been  quite  suitable  to 
its  situation.  I  shall  only  add,  that  Count  de  Caylus,  in  his  Egypt- 
ian antiquities,  has  engraven  a  human  head,  which  he  received 
from  Egypt,  and  which  he  calls  the  Indian  Bacchus,  but  gives 
no  evidence  for  assigning  that  name.  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  and 
that  it  is  the  Egyptian  Pan ;  for  in  Denon's  views  of  temples  in 
Egypt,  heads  of  the  very  same  figure  are  seen  on  many  of  them, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  :  they  are  in 
form  of  a  rough  haggard-faced  old  rustic,  with  a  round  face  and 
flat  nose,  a  short  bristly  beard,  and  short  curled  dishevelled 
hair,  very  characteristic  of  an  old  shepherd,  employed  to  keep  goats 
and  sheep  :  it  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  Herodotus  gives  ,  I 

another  form  to  Pan,  as  resembling  a  Satyr,  but  he  is  not  always  " 

to  be  believed. 

The  name  of  /o,  for  the  moon,  seems  to  have  been  carried  by 
Danaus  into  Greece,  for  according  to  Eustathius,  in  Dionysii 
Peneg.  v.  92.  '/«!  yap  y\  ^eAvjvr;  v.a.Ta.  t^v  'Apysiwv  dixXsxTOv:  and 

»  Lib.  2.  Herod. 
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that  DIospolis  might  be  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a  nome  as 
well  as  a  citt/y  the  same  Dionysius  confirms  -,  for  the  seven  names 
of  Upper  Egypt  were  usually  called  the  heptanomi,  but  Dionysius 
calls  them  sTrra  ivoKztc,  in  Perieges.  v,  251.  If  the  Argives 
obtained  from  the  migrators  out  of  Egypt  the  name  lo  for  the 
Moon,  the  Greeks  may  have  equally  derived  thence  Hcu  for  the 
rising  Su7iy  Aurora,  a  name  which  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus, 
in  Phrygia,  may  have  preserved  also  in  case  they  derived  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  from  Egypt,  as  is  reported.  I  apprehend  also, 
that  when  the  Greeks  interpreted  the  Egyptian  Ammon  by  Jupiter, 
they  had  no  foundation  for  it,  as  Ammon  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  of  the  attributes  of  Jupiter  :  but  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  would  be,  at  least,  no  rule  for  the  Syrians,  who 
might  annex  no  other  idea  to  the  name  of  Ammon,  than  that 
of  some  chief  Egyptian  God,  without  denoting  any  one  in  parti- 
cular. "Aixf/.Mv  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  chajn  and  oo?i  the 
Sun  ;  but  is  not  aspirated,  and  at  p.  114.  '^I2fi  and  "iipoc  ought 
to  have  been  printed  also  without  an  aspirate. 

D'Anville,  in  his  Memoire  sur  VEgypte,  says,  *'  J.  Cassien, 
[Collat.  7.  c.  26.)  who  had  himself  visited  the  very  spot,  relates, 
that  a  desert  adjacent  to  Panephysis  was  inundated  by  the  xoater  of 
the  adjacent  lakes  at  the  time  of  a  great  north  wind.  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  Diospolis  and  Panephysis  were 
one  and  the  same  city."  p.  93.  This  situation  of  the  place 
accounts  for  the  Greek  name  "Epjo-ic,  and  Esarchaddon  might 
have  easily  penetrated  so  far  into  Egypt. 

Norwich,  April  4.  S. 


ON  A  PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION; 

Found  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  .Journal. 

^^^i  1  Have  already  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 
my  interpretation  of  the  Punic  Inscription,  which  was  found  at 
Malta,  in  the  sepulcre  of  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Bar-Melek.  It  is 
my  intention,  at  present,  to  offer  to  you  some  remarks  on  a  Phoeni- 
cian Inscription  likewise  found  in  that  island,  and  repeated  on  two 
different  marbles.  This  Phcenician  Inscription  is  accompanied  bv 
one  in  Greek. 

A  lONTSIOSKAlSAPAnUlNOI 

SAPAninNO:STTPIOIIlPAKAEI 

APXHTETEI. 

Dionysius  and  Sarapion,  sons  of  Sarapion,  Tyrians,  to  Hercules 

Arches:etes, 
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Barthelemy  has  observed,'  that  it  was  the  frequent  practice  of 
the  Asiatics  to  bear  Greek  as  well  as  Oriental  names.  This  seems 
to  have  happened  in  the  case  before  us.  Diouysius  and  Sarapioa. 
are  called  in  the  Phoenician  Inscription  Ai,(,asar  and  yJsarshemo?\ 
The  two  marbles  appear  to  nie  to  have  belonged  to  tv\o  votive 
altars,  dedicated  by  these  Tyrians  to  Hercules  Prince,  or  Leader. 
In  fact,  Hercules,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Melkarfk,  was 
the  principal  deity  of  the  Tyrians. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  discovery  of  these  marbles, 
they  seem  to  have  excited  little  attention  :  nor  was  it  until  the  year 
1735.  that  they  became  generally  kno\\'n  to  the  leamed  world  by 
the  means  of  M,  de  Marne.  'His  interpretation  of  the  Phoenician 
Inscription,  and  the  subsequent  explanations  given  of  it  by  Maffei, 
Fourmont,  and  the  authors  of  a  book,  intilled,  "  Nouveau  Traite 
•  de  Diplomatique,"  need  not  detain  us.  They  are  now  allowed, 
on  all  sides,  to  be  erroneous.  Let  us  turn  to  the  more  learned 
conjectures,  for  conjectures  they  still  are,  of  Barthelemy,  Swixiton, 
and  Bayer.  I  shall  fir^t  lay  before  you  the  translations  of  these 
interpreters,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  comment  on  their  several 
readings. 

Barthelemy  thus  renders  the  PhcKuician  words  : 

Abdasar,  et  monfrere  Aseremor,  fils  d' Ascremor,  fik  d' Abdasar,  axons 
fait  ce  vceu  cl  not  re  Seigneur  JMtlcarf,  Divinite  tut  el  aire  de  Tyr. 
Puisse-t-il  les  benir,  apres  les  avoir  egarcs, — ou  dans  leur  route  incertaine. 

Swinton's  version,  if  I  err  not,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  :  but  not  having  a  complete  set  of  the  volumes, 
I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  it.  Barthelemy,  how- 
ever, has  thus  given  Swinton's  version  in  French  : 

Abdasar  et  son  frere  Aseremvwr,  qui  est  aussi  Jils  d'Aseremmor,  jils 
d' Abdasar,  out  fait  un  vceu  ci  Mctkartli  divinite  tutelaire  de  Tyre :  qii'il 
les  benisse,  ou  les  fasse  prosperer,  dans  leur  tours  et  retours,  ou  dans 
leur  navigation  oblique. 

I  have  likewise  seen  some  account  of  Swinton's  Chaldaic  read- 
ing of  the  inscription  in  Bayer's  Treatise,  "  De  la  lengua  de  los 
Fenices."  This  last  author  presents  us  with  the  following  Latin 
version  of  the  inscription  : 

Domino  nostro  Melkartho  Tyriormn  Deo  singulariter  consecravere 
servus  ejus  Abdasar,  et  frater  ejus  Asershemor  ;  uterque  flius  Aser- 
shemoris,  flii  Abdasaris.  Audiat  vocem  eorum,  et  continuo  exaudiat 
eos  Melkarthus. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyse  this  curious  fragment. 

1 .  Barthelemy  reads  the  first  five  letters  in  Chaldaic  characters — 
\y^Vh — and  translates,  "  h  notre  Seigneur."  Bayer  observes, 
"  que  falta  en  esta  diccion  el  vau  final,  y  aunque  el  jod,  entre  las 

;    ■ 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Tome  xxx. 
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dos  nunes,  porque  ios  Hebros  para  decir — Domino  7iosfro, — 
csciiben  y  leen  1jJ'7h^7  /eado?ie)iu,  y  muchas  veces  ')J''J"TK7 
leadoneinu."  1  conceive  this  criticism  to  be  misplaced.  The 
Phoenician  must  have  been  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Chaldaic,  or 
ancient  Syriac,  than  to  the  Hebrew.  Now  the  l<  in  the  Chaldaic 
affix  i^2,  no.stcr,  is  often,  (I  might  say  commonly,)  cut  off  by 
apocope.  The  orthography  in  the  inscription  is  consequently 
correct — ITlii^  by  apocope  for  J^JJlJ^b — Domino  nostro. 

2.  The  next  six  letters  answer  to  Jl"1p'?D7,  that  is,  to  Melkarth. 
This  was  the  Tvrian  appellation  of  Hercules.  Selden,  (if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  for  I  have  not  his  book  at  hand,)  has  rendered  MsXy.dp- 
Sog  into  \1^ — "j^D — Dreadful,  or  mighti/  King.  1  myself  con- 
ceived this  title  to  be  yik-l'^D,  "  King  of  the  land."  This 
inscription  proves  that  we  were  both  wrong,  and  that  Bochart 
came  nearest  to  the  truth  when  he  read  KDlp-"|'?D,  "  King  of 
the  city."     JTlp7D  is  evidently  a  contraction  for  /np— "]'7D. 

3.  The  three  following  letters  give  us  7}?2,  Baal, — a  name 
that  must  be  familiar  to  every  one.  If  this  name  be  not  retained, 
I  would  rather  translate  it  —  Lord,  Ruler,  Leader,  &ic.  than 
"  tutelar  God."  It  answers  to  Archegetes  in  the  Greek  in- 
scription. 

4.  Barthelemy  pretends,  that  the  three  next  letters  make  J^12 
Tsura,  the  name  of  the  city  which  we  call  Tt/re.  Swinton  and 
Bayer  object  to  this  reading,  and  join  the  K  with  the  succeeding 
word.  I'hey  observe,  that  the  name  of  the  city  is  always  spelt 
eidier  *1U,  or  *T)2i,  both  in  the  Bible,  and  on  ancient  coins.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  is  uniformly  written  "llii  Tsur,,  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  versions. 

V\'ith  all  this,  however,  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  Barthe- 
lemy is  VvTong.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  city  was  call-ed 
Tsur,  from  "^2k,  or  "T1U,  a  rock.  This  word  must,  then,  have  once 
existed  in  the  Chaldaic,  or  ancient  Syriac,  of  whicli  the  Phcenician 
Avas  a  dialect.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the 
Phoenicians  would  frequently  distinguish  the  rock  from  which  their 
city  was  named,  by  the  addition  of  the  emphatic  aleph'^  Tliis 
emphatic  aleph  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew  ;  and  consequently  we 
shall  never  find  i^lli  for  "i:i  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
Tyrian  coins,  which  are  preserved,  are  too  few  in  number  to  decide 
the  question.  Besides,  the  legends  on  coins  seldom  contain  more 
letters  than  are  absolutely  necessary  :  in  them,  brevity  is  elegance. 
The  reason,  too,  seems  obvious,  why  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
translators  always  preserve  the  Hebrew  orthography.  The  word 
1i{,  or  "nii,  a  rock,  appears  to  have  become  obsolete  in  Syro- 
Chaldaic— even  before  the  Targums  were  written.  I  believe,  that 
It  is  to  be  found  only  once  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  not 
at  all  in  that  of  Onkelos.  These  writers,  therefore,  would  naturally 
abide  by  the  strict  Hebrew  orthography  of  a  proper  name,  which 

Vol.  v.  No.  ix.  -       -  ^ 
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might  not  strike  tliein  as  signilicaiit.  The  case  must  have  been 
different  among  the  ancient  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  word  1^,  a  rock, 
mnsthave  been  familiar  to  them,  since  they  thus  denominated  their 
city  from  the  rock,  on  which  it  stood.  Their  hniguage  was  a  dialect 
of  the  Chaldaic,  and  tliey  could  liave  been  no  strangers  to  the  nse 
of  the  emplidt'ic  a/eph.  I  conclude,  that  they  often  called  the  rock 
of  1  yre.  by  eminence,  i^TJ   tsina,  "  the  rock." 

5.  The  letter  which  follows  the  J>i  is  the  only  one,  of  which 
the  power  is  doubtful  in  the  inscription.  It  recurs  iive  times. 
Barthelemy  makes  it  a  n,  Swinton  a  D,  and  Bayer  a  ti^.  1  believe 
Bayer  to  be  right. 

After  ^<'^i^,  Barthelemy  reads  the  two  next  \\ords  i<}n^I^  lljil, 
and  translates,  "  avoiis  fait  ce  idu.'"  After  "12V  there  is  a  lacuna 
on  both  marbles  ;  and,  as  it  appears,  Barthelemy  tills  up  the  vacant 
space  widi  the  Chaldaic  atlix  l<3,  or  the  inHection  of  the  verb 
denoting  the  first  [lerson  plural.  He  certainly  did  right  in  adopting 
the  Chaldaic  rather  than  the  Hebrew  inflection ;  but  I  think,  that 
the  expression  is  not  quite  idiomatic.  Barthelemy  says,  that  the 
expression  11^  12^  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  of 
the  Bible.  The  reference  is  rather  a  wide  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  *T2V  in  Chaldaic  properly  bears  the  same  meaning  as  Ult'i^, 
facere,  in  Hebrew :  abundance  of  examples  may  be  found  in 
Daniel.  The  only  passage,  however,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  which 
is  to  the  purpose  here,  is  the  following  one  in  Jonathan's  Targum — 
K:"n:  n  ^mi  rf  T2i?i  12V?3— "  VVe  certainly  shall  perform 
our  vows  which  we  have  vowed."  (Jer.  xliv.  25.)  I  should  then 
have  expected  the  collocation  of  words  to  have  been  similar  to  this 
in  the  inscription,  if  the  sense  had  been  what  Barthelemy  supposes. 
In  all  events,  I  think  we  should  have  had  some  such  expression  as 
the  following — T\ir\  IV  '^T^IV,  "  we  have  performed  the  vow," — 
or,  T\T[  n''  i^jn^,  "  we  have  vowed  the  vow."  But  I  object 
chietly  to  Barthelemy's  reading  here,  because  I  find  it  impossible 
to  consider  the  disputed  letter  as  any  thing  else  than  a  "^  in  other 
places  where  it  occurs,  and  as  such  I  must,  therefore,  read  it  here. 

Swinton,  if  I  do  not  err,  reads  "njllSl^.  Of  this  1  can  make 
nodiing;  but  not  having  his  own  explanation  before  me,  I  shall 
sav  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Bayer  purposes  to  read,  &c.  -1^1:^-10^  VnJil  "10^^12^;  111^  "IIJ  ^ik, 
and  translates,  shiguhuiter  consecravere  servus  ejus  ylbdasar  el 
frater  ejus  Asershcmor.  He  luiderstands  li^i^  to  be  written  for 
Wlk ;  nor  shall  T  deny  that  this  is  quite  without  authority  :  ti^''K, 
however,  is  improperly  represented  by  an  adverb.  H  Bayer  be 
right  in  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  passage,  li^''hi  should  be 
rendered  uuusquisque.  But  i  cannot  think  that  this  assemblage  of 
words  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idiom  either  of  the  Chaldaic  or  of 
the  Hebrew.  Had  the  writer  intended  to  express  the  sense  which 
Bayer  would  have  him  to  do,  I  should  have  expected  him  to  have 
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named  the  two  men  first,  and  then  to  have  added  some  such  words 

as  t^^K  nr\'w  mj  ni:. 

6.  No  further  difficulties  occur^  until  we  come  to  the  third  line 
No.  I.  where  the  disputed  letter  again  occurs.  Barthelemy 
hallucinates  here.  He  reads  the  first  four  letters  D  tH ;  and  his 
own  comment  betrays  the  infelicity  of  this  reading  :  *'  Ces  quatre 
lettres,"  says  he,  "  forment  une  assez  grande  difficulte  :  les  deux 
dernieres  donnent  le  mot  y^,  filius,  mais  ce  mot  devroit  etre  au 
pluriel.      Seroit-ce  que  parmi  les  Pheniciens  le  pluriel  avoit  ete 

quelquefois  designe  par  I'addition  d'un  he  et  d'un  nun,  Ssr. 

ou  ne  seroit-ce  pas  plutot  que  ces  deux  lettres,  /le  et  nun,  desig- 
nant  le  pronom  is,  ille,  signifieroit  qu'  Abdasar,  et  Aseremor 
u'etoient  freres  que  par  adoption  r"  &c.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  cognate  dialects  to  authorise  the  supposition,  that  ]n  being 
placed  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  could  convert  that  singular 
into  a  plural.  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldaic  pronoun  ]rT,  is, 
ille,  would  not  put  ]2  into  the  plural,  and  Barthelemy  says  O 
ought  to  be  in  the  plural.  O  IH,  ille  filius,  cannot  be  read  here 
without  destroying  the  syntax. 

Bayer  says,  that  it  was  frequently  the  custom  for  the  Phoenicians 
to  omit  the  letters  van  and  jot?.  Thus  they  wrote  DlJlii  for  D'^.DTi, 
&c.  &c.  Bayer,  therefore,  reads  D  W,  quasi  ''^2  ^2]if  —  supply- 
ing the  two  final  jods.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  be  authorised  in 
adding  letters  which  are  wanting  in  the  original.  Besides,  Ave  may 
suspect,  that  Bayer's  argument  does  not  apply.  In  Hebrew  we 
often  find  Uj7D  for  D07D  Kincrs,  S^c.  S^c. ;  but  if  we  had  met 
with  ^bj;  D  W  for  '■'b:^  'n  ^it^;,  tzeo  so)is  of  Eli,  we  should 
have  considered  it  as  a  most  singular  anomaly  in  the  Hebrew- 
language.  The  words,  as  they  stand  in  the  inscription,  are  D  W. 
Can  this  be  reconciled  to  syntax  ?  1  have  nothing  to  ofit'er  upon  the 
subject  but  conjectures. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
were  distinct  dialects,  and  consequently  that  rules,  which  are 
valid  for  the  Hebrew  language,  may  not  be  so  for  the  Phcenician. 
This  last  language  must  have  been  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Chal- 
daic, or  ancient  Syriac,  than  to  the  Hebrew ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  all  the  remains,  which  we  possess  of  genuine 
Chaldaic,  are  contained  in  a  few  chapters  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  May  it  not  be  even  suspected,  that  what  we  there  call 
genuine  Chaldaic,  was  in  some  degree  Hebraised  r  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  Phoenician 
expressions,  and  idioms,  for  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  account 
by  referring  to  the  few  remnants  of  the  Chaldaic  language  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

The  word  r\yD  in  Hebrew  signifies  "  to  do  a  thing  a  second 
time" — iterare.  In  this  word  the  final  H  does  not  appear  to  be 
radical ;  and,  I  believe,  that  its  most  ancient  form  w  as  W.     Thus 
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ue  have  ^W^^  ^W — "  Do  it  the  second  time,  and  they  did  it  the 
second  time."  (1  Kings,  xviii.  34.)  It  seems  then  not  nnhkely, 
that  this  ancient  root  W  was  origijially  a  sign  simply  significant  of 
iteration,  repetition,  diuditi/.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  noun  being  in  the  singular — D. 
But  in  Hebrew,  we  find  XT^b^  n^Uli*  ''  four  Kings."  The 
numeral  is  in  the  singular  and  feminine — the  noun  in  the  plural 
and  masculine.  A  grammarian  easily  explains  this  apparent  ano- 
maly, by  observing,"that  the  proper  translation  is  really  not  "  four 
Kings,"  but  "  a  quaternion  of  Kings ;"  just  as  we  might  say, 
*'  a  dozen  of  Kings,"  for  "  twelve  Kings."  In  vulgar  English  we 
say  two  pound,  five  shilling,  &c. ;  and  we  both  say  and  write, 
*'  the  man  weighs  ten  stone,"  and  not  "  ten  stones."  Nor  is  some- 
thing very  like  this  without  example  in  Hebrew  —  DIJ^  TT^'^ 
T^W  nxb")  U^^bv.  Here  we  have  pretty  distinctly  "  year"  for 
*'  vears."  If  I  do  not  forget,  Jonathan  puts  \1  hi  the  singular 
after  injl,  and  translates  y^l  ^Jt^-i:!  nri  — "  thy  two  son," 
for  *'  thy  two  sons."  (I  speak  from  memory  ;  but  see  the  Targum, 
1  Saiw.  c.  4.)  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
tlie  Phoenicians  may  have  written  H  X^D,  where  the  Hebrews 
■would  have  written  ""b^  "^IV.  INlost  certainly,  we  must  either  admit 
this,  or  give  up  the  inscription  as  inexplicable.  Tlie  'O,  \r\  of 
Barthelerny  will  not  construe  at  all — Swinton's  ]!  ID  labors  under 
the  same  disadvantage — and  if  we  supply  two  jods,  we  quit  the 
inscription  which  has  them  not. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  mention,  that  I  read  the  two  last  words 
of  the  first  line  11  W — and  translate,  "  two  marbles."  I  am 
aware  of  all  the  disputes  concerning  the  word  ")*7  ;  but  1  am 
content  to  believe  Avith  the  two  Buxtorfs,  that  it  was  applied  to 
marble,  and  particularly  to  Parian  marble.  Bochart  may  be  right 
in  thinking,  that  it  originally  signified  "  a  pearl."  This,  however, 
could  scarcely  have  been  its  only  meaning.  I  saw  one  of  the 
marbles  on  which  the  inscription  has  been  cut,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
of  the  finest  white  marble  of  Paros.  Both  the  marbles  were  once 
in  the  library  at  Malta  ;  but  one,  I  believe,  has  been  removed. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  words,  which  Barthelerny  reads  — 
DD")2^  D/pi^D  HD — ''  ainsi  puisse-t-il  les  benir  apres  les  avoir 
ecartes."  He  says,  that  7pi?D  is  the  participle  pihel  of  the  verb 
V\>V-  In  the  only  instance  of  the  existence  of  this  participle,  it  is  in 
pnhal.  It  may,  however,  be  in  pihel  here  ;  but  then  1  should  think 
it  must  signify  either  "perverting,"  or  "  renderhig  crooked,  or 
tortuous."  Let  us  pass  this  again,  and  take  the  sense  which  the 
translator  has  given  to  it.  Heie,  however,  we  must  stop  ourselves 
in  the  career  of  our  indulgence.  The  Hebrew  words  are  deficient 
in  some  things  which  are  conveyed  in  the  translation^  and  which 
help  to  eke  out  a  sense.  Doing  as  much  as  I  can  for  Barthelerny, 
in  taking  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  7pV^,  I  must  translate  the 
words  collected  by  him — "  thus  having  made  them  wander  he  shall 
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bless  them."  Now  I  cannot  make  this  accord  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  inscription.  "  We  Abdasar  and  Aseremor,  Sec. — have 
made  this  vow  to  our  Lord  Hercules,  Sec. — thus  havhigmade  them 
wander  he  shall  bless  them."  1  do  not  object  to  the  change  of 
persons,  because  this  occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  Orunital 
languages ;  but  I  think  that  the  last  part  of  the  inscription  is  here 
rendered  altogether  inconsequent  and  irrelevant. 

Bayer  seems  to  me  to  have  discovered  the  true  reading  ;  but 
he  proposes  very  unnecessarily  to  introduce  letters,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original — the  words  there  are — DD")^''  D^p  j^^Jti-'D. 
Of  these  Mords,  liayer  gives  a  long  and  unfaithful  translation — 
Audiat.  vocem  corwn,  et  conliiiud  erainliai  eos  Mc/kartJiiis.  He 
proposes  to  supply  i?Dti^  and  D^p  with  a  rau  each.  For  this 
there  is  no  necessity.  i^D!i^3  is  here  the  infinitive  ^IDTI?  governed  by 
the  particle  J.  No  van  is  requisite.  V^J^  nil-nN  TO  V^^^— 
"  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father."  Here  the  verb  is  in 
the  infinitive,  and  is  governed  by  the  particle  precisely  as  in  die 
inscription.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  expression  is  entirely 
idiomatic,  and  so  genuine  a  Hebraism  as  to  render  its  literal  inter- 
pretation impossible,  without  violating  the  idiom  of  every  European 
language.  Thus  in  the  inscription  the  words  run  literally  — 
seciuidmn  audire  vocem  eorum,  &)(\ — Those  in  Genesis,  seaoidiim 
audire  Esau  verba  pat  vis  ejus.  Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for 
supplying  D7p  Mith  a  van  ;  on  the  contrary  its  omission  is  more 
conformable  with  the  Chaldaic  orthography.  I  translate  these 
words — "  when  he  shall  have  heard  their  voice,  he  will  bless  them." 

Recurring  to  the  M'ords  11  ]V  and  O  ]'^,  I  .•shall  not  presume 
to  deny,  that  the  Phoenicians  may  have  often  cjnplo}ed  contractions 
in  their  inscriptions.  If,  therefore,  any  of  your  readers  should  still 
consider  the  words  above-mentioned  as  abbreviations  for  DHl  U^^U^ 
and  for  ""il  "'35i^,  (which  last  two  words  are  in  regrnien)  1  shall  not 
insist  strenuously  on  my  own  notion,  that  the  above  forms  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  Phoenician  idiom. 

I  shall  now  present  you  with  my  Chaldaic  and  English  versions  ; 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  readers,  who 
will  put  me  right  where  I  have  failed. 

To  our  Lord,  to  Mdkarth  ruler  of  Tyre,  Abdasar  and  vuj  brother 
Asershemor,  two  sons  of  Ascrshemor  son  of  Abdasar,  have  fabricated  tivo 
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marbles.     JVken  he  (Mclkarth)  sliall  have  heard  their  voice  he  nill  bkss 
them — or — this  hearing  their  voice  he  will  bless  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Logie  Almond,  Perthshire,  Dec.  1811.  W.    DR  U31M0ND. 

P.  S.    Perhaps  tlie  word  which  I  have  rendered  fabricated,  might  be  better 
translated—  dedicated,  or  consecrated  to  religious  worship. 

Fac-simile  of  the  same  Inscription  found  on  two  different 
marbles  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Phoenician  Alphabet  to  accompany  the  Plate  with  the 
Inscription. 


f2  n 


NOTICE    OF 

Illmtration  of  I  iigirs  Fourth  Eclogue. 


1  HE  Preface  contains  a  Summary  of  each  Chapter.  In  the  First 
and  Second  Chapters,  the  Author  reviews  «  The  principal  schemes 
*«  of  interpretation  hitherto  adopted  for  expounding  the  Eclogue," 
and  shows  their  insufficiency  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  he  was  under  "  the  necessity  of  pulling  down 
"  old  hypotheses,  before  he  could  proceed  to  build  up"  his  own 
fair  edifice. 

Having  cleared  the  way,  he  proceeds,  in  the  Third  Chapter^ 
*'  to  propound  the  true  principle ^  upon  which  alone  the  poem  can 
**  be  well  interpreted  ;"  viz.  by  assuming  it,  not  as  "  a  prediction 
*'  delivered  by  Virgil  himself,  in  his  own  person;  but,  as  the  recital 
<*  of  a  Prophecy,  anciently  delivered  by  the  Cumaean  Sibyl."  And 
in  the  Fourth  Chapter,  (the  marrow  of  the  Work)  he  shows, 
incontestably,  by  an  historical  review  of  the  transactions  of  the 
times,  compared  with  the  matter  of  the  Eclogue,  that  the  Cumsean 
prophecy  could  only  have  for  its  object,  Octavius  Caesar. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Volume  to  the  end  of  this  excellent 
Chapter,  our  guide  leads  us  on  in  the  pleasantest  and  most 
instructive  manner.  In  fact,  he  makes  Virgil  his  own  interpreter  ; 
and  the  illustration  obtained  by  a  collation  of  the  ^neid  with  the 
Eclogue,  is,  (as  he  justly  observes)  "  reciprocal,  luminous,  and 
complete."  Towards  the  end  of  this  Fourth  Chapter,  (page  184.) 
the  Author  makes  an  animated  and  eloquent  appeal  to  his  reader : 
"  And  now  let  me  ask,  to  whom  can  it  be  supposed  that  Virgil 
*'  should  have  conceived  the  thought  of  ascribing,  at  such  a 
**  period,  the  splendid  honors  which  he  proclaimed  in  this  exulting 
**  poem  ?"  &c.  To  the  whole  of  which  appeal  I  give  my  full 
assent  -,  having  no  doubt,  that  "  the  honors  of  the  Eclogue  are 
«  nom  restored  to  their  rightjid  proprietor  "  And  we  subscribe  to 
the  remark,  that  <*  no  poet,  in  that  age,  would  have  thought  of 
**  ascribing  to  any  individual,  unless  to  Octavius,  the  circumstances 
<'  of  glory,  marked  out  by  Virgil  in  this  poem."  This  chapter 
concludes  the  First  Part  of  the  work. 

Had  our  author  closed  his  Argument  here,  only  adding  the 
last  Chapter,  (in  which  he  investigates  the  sources  from  whence 
Virgil  derived  the  notions  which  he  combined  in  this  poem,)  we 
should  have  regarded  the  book  as  a  finished  performance,  intitling 
him  to  the  thanks  and  praises  of  every  admirer  of  Virgil.  But 
he  does  not  stop  here,  he  goes  on  to  attempt  much  more  ;  even  to 
unveil  «  the  very  particular  and  minute  allusions,  by  which  Virgil 
"has  connected  this  poem  with  the  personal  circumstances  of 
«  Octavius." 
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This  Second  part  comprises  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chapters. 
His  reasoning  here  is  perfectly  new.  It  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Astrologi/  as  they  were  then  understood,  and  applied  by 
the  professors  of  that  science,  which  principles  are  come  down  to 
us  in  a  poem  of  Manillus,  intitled  /istroiomicon.  Virgil's  ancient 
Biographer  had  said,  "  The  Fourth  Eclogue  is  a  Birth-day  Poem" 
No  commentator  having  ever  examined  it  under  that  character, 
our  author  enters  on  the  arduous  task,  to  prove,  *'  that  it  is  in  all 
<*  strictness,  a  Birth-day  poem,  and  founded  on  the  particular 
<'  nativity  of  Octavius ;  containing  allusions  to  the  Astrological 
<«  character  of  his  birth." 

He  brings  authorities  to  show,  that  the  science  of  nativities,  and 
of  the  sidereal  influences  on  them,  was  at  that  time  much  in  vogue, 
that  Virgil  "  applied  himself,  as  a  favorite  pursuit,  to  the  study 
**  of  the  Mathematics,  which  in  that  age  included  the  Science  of 
^*  Nativities  "  and  that  Octavius  took  "  a  very  warm  interest  in 
*'  declaring  the  configuration  of  the  stars  under  which  he  was 
«  born."  From  these  facts,  it  appears  very  probable,  (he  thinks) 
that  Virgil,  to  gratify  his  patron,  in  honor  of  whom  this  poem  was 
composed,  might  weave  into  it  such  allusions  •,  and,  convinced 
that  he  has  actually  done  so,  he  proceeds  to  develope  them,  one 
by  one,  very  circumstantially.  In  these  two  Chapters,  he  prose- 
cutes his  plan  with  perseverance  and  ingenuity ;  displaying  an 
accurate  historical  knowledge  of  that  interesting  period,  which  he 
applies,  with  great  skill  and  sagacity,  to  the  illustration  of  his 
subject.  In  the  Fifth  Chapter,  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the 
birth  of  Octavius,  and  the  signs  presiding  over  it,  are  scrutinised 
and  detailed  ;  and  in  the  Sixth,  the  whole  matter  of  the  Eclogue 
is  compared  with  the  Nativity  before  described,  and  the  allusions 
are  distinctly  pointed  out. 

That  the  learned  author  has  been  equally  successful  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  part,  we  will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Indeed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  here  used,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  equally  convincing.  One  finds,  at  first,  some 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  Virgil  would  introduce  into  an  Eclogue 
such  obscure  references,  as  must  be  unintelligible,  at  the  time, 
to  most  of  his  readers.  However,  after  repeated  perusals  of  these 
Chapters,  we  are  satisfied  that  many  of  the  allusions  are  well 
founded,  and  were  probably  designed  by  the  poet.  Yet  even  now, 
the  poem  itself  does  not  readily  and  naturcdly  suggest  those  allu- 
sions. But  this  may  be  owing,  partly  to  the  novelty  of  this  mode 
of  interpretation,  and  partly  to  the  prejudices  just  mentioned. 

In  the  Seventh  Chapter,  which  crowns  the  work,  the  author 
inquires,  *«  from  what  sources  Virgil  derived  those  conceptions, 
**  which  induced  him  to  represent  Octavius  as  a  predicted 
"  Monarch,   who  should  subdue  and  rule  the  whole  earth  i-^^iiS  a 
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*'  Divine  Sovereign,  who  should  govern  and  renovate  the  World?'* 
The  Observations  and  reasonings  on  this  subject  are  every  where 
sagacious  and  judicious,  and  carry  conviction  with  them.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  chapter,  and  will  afford  the  reader  peculiar 
satisfaction. 

Nov.  1811.  lam,  &c.  **** 
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EPHEMERIDIS     C'LASSICE     EDITORI    S. 


TIT.    I. 


JUSTI  LIPSII  animadversiones  in  decern  illas  tragoedias,  qu?e 
hactenus  sub  Senecse  nomine  lucem  viderunt,  perraras  hisce 
tempovibus,  et  nusquam  fere  nisi  in  posthumis  cl.  illius  viri 
operibus  reperiendas,  tibi  ceterisque  literarum  humaniorum  amatori- 
bus,  tanquam  elj  7raA(yy=v=cr/av,  committimus.  Multae  illic  emen- 
dationes  extant  pulcherrimcs,  observationesque  rei  critics  vel 
egregie  peritis  dignissimae.  In  singulam  fabulam  lucubrationes 
ejus  singulatim  in  animo  est  proferre  ;  utneque  hac  in  parte  aequo 
plus  singulis  temporibus  expatiemur,  neque  sit  cur  nausea  quadam 
ob  nimiam  de  eadem  re  prolixitateni  lectores  afiiciantur.  His  igi- 
tur  peractis,  ad  calcem  sequentur,  quse  de  scripfore  harum  fabu- 
larum  excogitaverit  Lipsius  ;  postmodo,  observationibus  nostris 
quibusdam  adjectis,  e  prsecedentibus  oriundis,  coronidem  huic  rei 
imponemus.     Vale  ;  et  nobiscum,  ut  tecum  nos,  consentias. 

Londini,  prid.  Cal.  Jan.     mdcccxi. 

IIIPPOLYTUS. 
Qua^  tamen  fabula,  vcteri  meo  libro  PILEDRA  inscribitur:  iiequo 
nulla  de  causa. 

\'.  13.]     Uhi  per  glacies  lenis  Iligsus, 

Ubi  Maunder  super  crqualcs 

Lahitur  agros. 
De  Attica,  sermo.  Ubi  igitur  in  eh  glacies,  aut  fliivii  glaciati?  Ambigo.  Annon, 
per  filai'cns  ?  Contracta  in  dissyll;ib;un  voce,  ob  versnm.  Ut  velit  Ilissum  per 
scnipos  et  saxa,  volvi,  Mipaiuirinn  per  <iH|uaI)iles  arenas.  Videatiir.  Tslisi 
vitium  tamen  majns  nonnnllo  indicio  libroitim.  Nam  nieo'  eccc  !  totns  ille  se- 
cundus  versus  abest :  idque,  ciini  bis  in  eo  ( nescio  quo  casii)  scriptns  primus  hie 
Actus,  Ab  editione  prisca,  abest  totus  primus :  in  qua  3Ielanes  etiam  est, 
non  Mceander.     Cogita,  nam  caute  ha;c  me  scribere  vides. 

'  MSS.  Tav, 
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V.    163.]     Qtiidpana  prcescns  cofiscius  noclis  pavorf 
Bene.     Nam  nocte  pierumque  inquietuti  sceleiuui  nicinoiia.     Tauien  meo  est, 
mentis  pavor :  non  minus  lecte. 

V.  237-1     NUTR.  Resistef  ille,  seque  tractnndum  dabit^ 
Ha?c  cnm  sequentibns   Nutrici  tiibuuntur.  No]im.  Eso  Phanlram  ea  dicere 
velim,  sed  affirmauleni,  non  iogant«m.       At  huic  versui  personam  Nutrici  de- 
derini:  NUTR.  Tihi  ponet  odiiini. 

V.  26''2.]     Pro  castitatis  vindkem  armemus  manum. 
Nee  hoc   placet   in  Nutrice.     Da  Pha;drae  :  et  obiter  corrige,  pro  castitate. 
Mori  «nim  ilia  pra-optat,  nuam  pudorem  violare.     Quod  tameu  impedit  Nutrix, 
quae  mihi  jam  dicat,  NUTR.     Sic  te  seiiectus  nostra. 

V.  277-1     I^^^  lascivus  ptier,  acre  nitens. 
Malim,  acrenidms.     Fallaci   quodam  risu,  Cupido.    Statini,  moderatur  urcu: 
ex  veteri. 

V.  286". 1  Quceque  ad  occasusjactt  ora  scros. 
Probe,  nescio  an  vere.      Liber  arguit : '  Quceque  ad  Hesperian  jacet  ora  metas. 
Nee  moveor,  quod  versus  non  ad  Gramniaticam  legem.     Permutat  enim  inter- 
dum  pedes  hie  poeta  ;  ut  mox  ;  Si  qua  Parrhasicc  glacialis  urscB.     Ita  enim   liber. 

V.  303.1  Pcrque  fraternos,  mala  regna,  Jluctus. 
Yctus  ;^  nova  regna,     Jovi  nova;  cui  regnum  coeli. 

V.   332-1     —  ■  "  quoque  cttherio 

Candida  miindo  sidera  currunt. 
Idem,  quaque  per  ipsiim  ('u7idida  mundum.     Interpolarunt  ii,  quibus  mundum 
•ttXwj  pro  coelo  dici,  et  uoviun  erat. 

V.  358.1  Altrix  profurs,  quid  feras?  Quonam  in  loco  est  ? 
Actfts  secundi  hoc  initium,  sed  plane  i^afd'Koyot,  Quid  enim  roget  Plieedra  de 
successu  alloquii,  cum  vix  digressa  ah  ca  nutrix  ?  Sed  nee  sequentia  ad  banc 
mentem.  Liquet  mihi  transpositum  versiculum,  el  infra  alibi  inserendum  :  ac 
miruni  ni  illic,  ubi  Plia-dra  ad  adspectum  Nutricis  in  ha^c  decore  erumpat :  turn 
denique  viso  etiam  Hippolyto,  concidat.  Suffici  igitur  censeam  post  v.  584.  vide. 

V.  368.1     Nee  se  quieti  reddit. 
Vetus,^  Nunc  se.     Dat  quidem  se  quieti ;  sed  ilia  non  admittit. 

V.  403.1     NUTR.  Depone  questus,  ?ioii  levat  miseros  dolor, 
Regina.    Scevis  ecquis  cstjlamwis  modus  ? 
Agrcste  placa  virginis  nunien  Deep. 
Ausim  haec  trajicere  :  sic  ;  NUTR.     Regina  secvis  ecquis  est  Jlammis  modus?* 
Sepone  questus :  non  levat  miseros  dolor,   Agreste  placa  virginis.    Res  suadet. 

V.  444.1  Mentem  rclaxa.     Moribus  fcstis  facem 
Attolle. 
Liber,  noctibus  festis.   Quod  valde  approbo  ;  et  scio  haec  dici  de  nocturni»  *a- 
«ris  Triviae.     Propertius: 

Cum  videt  accensis  devotam  currere  tcedis 
In  nemus,  et  Trivia  Imnina  ferre  Dew, 

V.  512.1     -  -  -  -  sivefons  largus  cifas 
Diffundit  undas. 
Idem ;  Defundit ;  aptiiis. 

V.  520.1  -  —  si  celer  sommis  premit 

Sccura  duro  membra  versantein  thoro. 
Idem  ;  certior  somntis  ;   et,  versantur  thoro. 

•  MS.        *  MS.  Par.        3  msS.  Aid.  Par.  Lugd.         +  MS.  Par.  Lugd. 
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v.  531.]     - lion  vasto  aggere 

Crebrnque  tune  cinxerant  urbes  lacus. 
Lacus  iiiteipretantur  Fossas,  quibus  urbes  cinctae.     Cur  libnini  non  magis  au- 
diani,'  latits  scribeutem  ?    Urbes  enim  sibi  latus  cingunt  et  clauUuut  aggeribus 
nuuorum  et  turribus. 

V,   592.]     Cur  duke  7minus  redditce  lucisfugis? 
Aude,  aniine,  tcnta. 
Personis  haec  variari    placeat :  HIPPOL.     Cur  duke  m.  r.  I.  fugis?  FHJE. 
Aude  anime. 

V.  605.]   Vos  testor  omnes  ccelites  hoc  quod  volo. 

HIPP.  Aiiimusnc  cupiens  aliquid  effari  nequit? 
Fallor,  aut  bonae  lectionis  et  sentential  niihi  liber  auctor:  -Voa  t.  o.  c.  hoc  quod 
volo  3Ie  nolle.  HIPP,  animusne  cupiens  aliquid  etfari  nequit?  Phaedra  aperire 
amorem  cupiens,  vim  ejus  primo  apcrit.  Et,  Dii  niihi  testes,  inquit,  cupere  me 
quod  non  cupio,  velle  quod  nolo.  Sed  adigit  saevus  et  invictus  ille  Deus.  Ni- 
miuni  sane  ha>c  bona.  Sed  versus,  inqnies,  spernit.  Jam  ante  monui,  inseri 
interdum  dimidiates  istos  versiculos,  sententia  poscente,  ncc  sine  graviorum  va- 
tuni  exeniplo.  Quod  si  concinnare  tanien  versus  placet:  deleam  Toa/igwid;  et 
legam  ciipidus,  non  cupiens. 

V.   619.1     Muliebrc  non   est,    regna  tutari  patris. 
Germanum  credo, ^  tutari  urbium  :  ut  in  libro. 

V.  621.]     Gives  paterno  fortis  imperio  rege  : 

Siiiu^  recajjtam  supplicetn  ac  servant  rege. 
Lege  e  scripto,^  <tc  sermm  lege.     Pra;ivit  Kegendi  verbum  :  et  jucunda  parano" 
masia  Tegendi  subdit.     Hand  paulo  aptiiis  ad  PUanlra;  mentem  et  votum. 

V.  658.]     Et  genitor  in  te  torvus,  et  torvce  tamen 
Pars  aliqiia  matris. 
Credo  verius,^  in  te  totus,  fide  libri. 

V.  768.]     hangues cunt  folio  lilia  pallida. 
Inserta  vocula  vetus,  ut  lilia,  recte. 

V.  783.]     Lascivce  nemorum  multivagce  DccE, 

Pares  quas  Dryadas  montivagi  petunt. 
Die  verum.  Haec  capis?  Non  puto.  Liber  mens,  Panasque  Driades  montivagos. 
Emendo,  Panas  qua  Dryades  montivagos.     Mens  et  ordo  verborum  :    Te,  Hippo- 
lyte,  lascivae  Deae  petent  ob  tuam  banc  formam  :  illaj  ipsae  Dryades,  quae  Pana» 
et  Satyros  solilag  furtim  petere. 

V.    823.]     Defurmis  senii  limina  transcat. 
Hoc  sane  aptuni,  et,  puto,  verum.      Quid  scriptura  tamen  vetus  vult,  senii 
monstret  imaginem  / 

V.    S26.]     In  scelere  qucerit  crine  laceratojidem. 
Emendant,  '^et  scelere.    Meo  fuit.  In  scclera.   Quod  valde  probo.   Etsi  deletnm 
id  et  repostum.     En  scela  ?  quod  ipsum  baud  spernam,  detestandi  et  adinirandi 
quadam  forma. 

V.   S52.]     Et  li?nine  in  ipso  vasta  lamentatio. 
E  veteri,  In  limine  iyso^  rncesta.     Optime. 

V.  974.]  -  —  Iwminum  nimium 

Securus,  ades  non  solicitus 
Prodesse  bonis,  nocuisse  vialis  ? 
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Opinor  scribendum,  Securus  audis.  Cur  tn,  O  !  magne  Deus,  inquit,  cum 
cetera  mnndi  cures  ct  dirigas,  ciilparis  tamen  et  audis  securus  honiinum?  Nam 
vetus  et  solita  hsec  dehlateratio  in  Deuni. 

V.   1022.]  Latuere  nube  numen  Epidauri  Dei. 
Hoc  perplexiim  vetus  evolvct,  e  quo  scribe  :    Latuere  rupes  numen.   Illae  rapes, 
inquit,  quas  /Escidapius  iiisidet,    latuere  prse  alto  hoc  fluctu ;    ab  Euripide  est, 
qui  hac  ipsa  in  re  : 

["  Hippol.  1209."] 

V.  1045.]  Lojigum  rubentl  spargitur  siicco  latus. 
Veteri, /ucco :  ego,fuco. 

V.  1063.]     ^Torvnsqve  currns  ante  frepidantcs  .sfefit. 
Qnis  Torvna?  Moles?  Nam  id  pra^cessit.     Orbili,  tnara  fidefti.  Noster,  Torva- 
que :  ad  Gramniaticam,  non  ad  versum,    Lege,  Torvumque. 

V.  1128.]     Admota  cpflieriis  culmina  sedibus 
Diiros  excipivnt  Notos. 
VcrsuiB  imple  e  libro :  Euros  excipiunt,  excipiunt  Notos. 

V.    1176-]     Anhvuque  memef  pariter  et  scelere  exuum. 
Liber,   Animaque  me  fordam pariter.     Quid  hoc  monstril  T,t\\o,   et  scio  scriptiim 
fuisse,  Animuqiie  Phadram  pariter.      Sane  ha;c  sni  compellatio  baud  paulo  va- 
lidior  ad  affectum. 

V:    1195.]     Mucrone  pectus  imphnnjusto  patct. 
Possit  videri  illi simile,  Esuriente  leonc  ex  ore  exsculpere prcedam.    Et  quap  talia. 
Tanitn  vereor  ut  verius  sit,  jnsto  pete. 

V.   1271.]     En  !  hcEC  suprema  vota  genitoris  cape. 
Vetus,  Et  hcec  suprema^  dona.    Vere. 

V,  1275.]     At  Tos  per  agros  corporis  partes  vagas 
Acqiiiritc. 
Idem,  Inquirite.     Aut  hoc  venim,  aut  magis  Anqvirile. 
P' Accedent  proxime  Lipsii  animadversiones  in  THEBAIDA."] 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

J.  SEND  you  these  observations  on  Jeremiah  xx.  7. 
in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  your  correspondent  Jarchi. 
If  they  do  not  in  some  degree  satisfy  his  mind  on  the  passage,  they 
may  perhaps  assist  his  further  criiicism  on  the  verse.  The  seventh 
verse  is  as  follows  in  our  Bible  :  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me, 
and  I  was  deceived  :  thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevail  d, 
I  am  in  derision  daily,    every  one  mocketh  me." 

I  would  premise,  that  Jeremiah  had  been  prophesying  the  cap- 
tivity of  J  udah  for  its  sin.     Pashur,  the  son  of  Imner,  priest  and 

'  MSS.  Et  torva.    Del  Rio  Taurusque.       ~  MSS. 
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chief  governor  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  had  put  Jeremiali  in 
ward  for  this  his  prophecy,  urging,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  pro- 
phesying a  falsity  :  the  next  day  the  prophet  is  brought  forth  by 
Pashur,  but  changes  not  his  prophecy.  Pashur  had,  as  it  appears, 
prophesied  prosperity  to  Judah,  and  had  given  out  that  Jeremiah 
was  a  false  prophet,  and  Avas  deceiving  the  people :  on  this  ac- 
count, the  special  prophecy  in  the  6th  verse  is  delivered  against 
Pashur. 

V.  6.  *'  x^nd  thou  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine  house, 
shall  go  into  captivity  :  and  thou  shaltgo  to  Babylon,  and  theie  thou 
shalt  die,  and  shalt  be  buried  there,  thou  and  all  thy  friends  to 
whom  thou  hast  prophesied  lies.  Saying,  7-  Jehovah,  thou  hast 
deceived  me,  and  I  deceive :  thou  strengthened  me  and  thou  pre- 
vailest:  lam  in  derision  daily,  everyone  mocketh  me.  8.  But 
of  my  sufficiency  I  will  speak — I  will  shout  out  violence,  and  I 
will  cry  out  desolation.  But  the  Lord  of  Jehovah  was  my  re- 
proach and  derision  daily  :  y.  and  I  said  I  will  not  make  mention 
of  it,  nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name.  But  Ids  word  was  in  mine 
heart,  as  a  burning  lire  shut  up  in  my  bones.  Then  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  hold.  10.  For  I  heard  the  cal- 
umny of  the  many.  Fear  on  every  side.  F\.e\>orX,  sail  tliey,  and 
we  will  prove  hirn.  All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting, 
saying,  peradventiue  he  may  be  deceived,  and  we  shall  prevail 
against  him,  and  shall  take  our  reienge  of  him.  11.  But  Jeho- 
vah was  with  me  as  a  stout  combatant :  therefore  my  persecutors 
shall  stumble."    The  7th  and  8th  verses  may  be  thus  paraphrased. 

Pashur  says,  that  *' thou,  Jehovah,  hast  deceived  me,  and  that 
1  deceive.  But  on  the  contrary,  thou  hast  strengthened  me,  and 
hast  prevailed.  Though  I  am  in  derision  daily  and  every  one 
mocketh  me,  as  a  deceitful  prophet ;  yet  while  I  am  able,  I  will 
utter :  I  will  shout  out  violence,  and  1  will  cry  out  desolation. 
But  the  word  of  Jehovah  continuing  to  be  my  reproach  and  my 
daily  derision,  I  said,  pettishly,  I  will  throw  up  my  office,  and 
will  prophesy  no  more  in  his  name.  But  his  word  being  in  my 
heart  like  a  burning  fire,  I  could  not  keep  my  purpose."  Com- 
pare togetlier  the  first  part  of  the  7th  v.  and  the  last  part  of  tlie 
lOdi.     See  also  the  first  book  of  Kings,  c.  xxii.  v.  21.  22. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your's,  &,c.  W.  P. 


Jlemarks  on  Mr.  Bellanii/,  and  the  absolute   Integrity   of  the 
Hebrew  Text. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

biR,      J[-j,  }^gg  often  surprised  me,  that  some  critics  of  the 
present   day,  if  we   may  judge   from  their  silence,  so  willingly 
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admit,  that  the  received  text  of  the  'Nero  Testament  stands  in 
need  of  revision,  while  they  assert  the  absolute  purity  and  inte- 
grity of  the  Old. 

An  unprejudiced  observer  might  justly  inquire,  what  peculiar 
circumstances  have  preserved  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  preference 
to  the  Christian,  from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  copyists,  and  the 
corrosions  of  time.  If  the  assumed  fact  be  resolved  into  divine 
interposition,  (and  what  but  a  contniued  series  of  ninatli»s  could 
effect  it  t)  is  it  supposable,  that  the  author  of  Revelation  should 
exert  his  almighty  j>ower  to  defend  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  from  every  mistake ;  while  the  gospels 
and  the  epistles,  that  contained  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Mes- 
siah, of  whom  Moses  spake,  and  to  whom  the  prophets  gave 
witness,  were  left  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers,  in  common  with  the  works  of  all  other  ancient 
writers  ?  How  happens  it,  then,  that  there  are  yet  those  amongst 
the  learned,  who  perhaps  will  not  object  to  an  alteration  in  the 
Greek  original  of  the  one  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  versions 
and  MSS.  yet  would  sliow  themselves  indignant  at  even  the  sup- 
position of  afauk  in  the  printed  Hebrew  copy  of  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  sauic  volume  ?  There  are  some  circumstances  that  may 
in  a  measure  account  for,  though  they  cannot  justify,  this  want  of 
consistency.  The  little  attention^  that  till  lately  had  been  paid  to 
the  Hebrew,  the  corrupt  Talmudical  sources,  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  first  Hebraists  was  derived :  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  MSS.  which  have  since  been  collated,  and  this 
wonderful  dogma  of  uniformity  first  propagated  by  the  Talmu- 
dists,  having  been  received  with  implicit  faith  by  their  disciples 
almost  to  our  days,  have  contributed  to  keep  men  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Whilst  the  almost  universal 
study  of  the  Greek,  the  earnest  application  of  most  learned  men  to 
the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  frequent  collation  of 
MSS.  the  knowledge  of  the  age  of  the  received  text,  and  the 
absence  of  foolish  prejudices,  learnt  from  Jewish  fables,  and 
zealously  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  have  discovered  to  us  the 
true  state  of  the  Greek  text,  and  taught  us  to  use  the  proper 
methods  for  ascertaining  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

These  remarks,  Sir,  were  suggested  by  reading  Mr.  Bellamy's 
Critique  on  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  "  Hebrew  Criticism."  Most  sincerely 
I  admire  your  correspondent's  earnestness  in  the  defence  of  divine 
truth,  and  while  I  am  equally  surprised  with  him  that  a  clergyman 
should  be  inattentive  to  the  cause,  which  his  profession  and 
principles  teach  him  to  defend,  I  hope  that  he  will  ever  zealously 
and  successfully  oppose  all  such  Christian,  as  well  as  Deistical, 
enemies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  his  pages  should  have  been  stained  with 
uncandid,  and,  I  fear  I  may  say,  abusive  treatment  of  Kennicott 
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and  De  Rossi.     Many  that  admire  them,  know  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  those  eminent  men  ;  but  the  work  M'hich  Dr.  K. 
has  left  behind  him,  they  esteem  the  lasthig  monument  of  his  praise. 
Yet  in  Mr.  B's  opinion,  those  generally  approved  critics  were  "  mere 
innovators,"  '*  superficial  scholars/'   "  altogether  unqualified,"  aud 
"  but  nierQ  pretenders  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage," p.  631.     These  are  strong  expressions,  and  a  writer  had 
need  produce  something  more  satisfactory  than  his  own  assertion, 
or  a  reference  to  Mr.  Bate's  book,  before  such  description  can  be 
credited.     Not  to  mention  how  grossly  such  a  charge  insults  the 
learned  University,  who   designated  Dr.  Kennicott  to  this  work, 
and  patronised  him  in  it,  as  a  scholar  perfectly  competent  for  the 
undertaking,  is  it,  Sir,  just  or  honorable  in  your  correspondent  to 
place   Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.   Kennicott  on   a   level,  and  represent 
them  as  pursuing  the  same  plan,  "  substituting  one  letter  for  ano- 
ther," "one    word  for  another,''  8cc.  p.  631.      Dr.  C.   from    his 
account  asserts,  that  ^^Vt>  is  a  gloss  in  Gen.  49.  13.  and  that  in 
V.  18.  mrr^  DNi  may   be  tacitly   omitted  in  any  place  ;  and  this 
merely  from  Dr.  C's  own  conjecture ;  and  supported  by  no  ver- 
sions or  various  readings :    but  will  Mr,   Bellamy   say  that  Dr. 
Kennicott's  publication  consists  of  corrections  similar  to    these  ? 
Has  your   correspondent  never   heard   of  such  things  as  various 
readings?   Does  he  know  that  there  are  other  MSS.  besides  those 
from  which  the  received  text  was  taken  ?     Is  he  unacquainted  with 
any  independent  sources  of  authority,  as  the  Septuagint,  the  Sama- 
ritan, the  Syriac,  and  the  Targums  ?  (and  it  is  from  these  that  Dr. 
K.  has  made  his  ( ollection),   or  is  he  prepared  to  state  and  to 
prove,  that  the  present  printed  text  is  taken  from  MSS.  that  were 
either  the  autographs  of  'Moses  and    the   prophets,  or  else  exact 
copies  of  them  ;  and  that  the  versions,  and  all  MSS.  where  they 
differ  from  it,  are  erroneous  ?    If  he  is  not,  then  Dr.  K.  and  Dc 
Rossi  have  done  the  Christian  world  essential  service  by  publishing 
the  various  readings  of  so  many  Hebrew  MSS.  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism  is  greatly  indebted  to   their  exertions.     For  such  noble  and 
disinterested  services  as  these,  are  they  to  be  called  innovators  ?   I 
have  not  yet  heard  that  Dr.  Griesbach  has  been  called  an  innovator, 
or  that  his  suggestions  of  amendment  in  the  Greek  original,  grounded 
on  various  readings,   have    been   deemed   "undigested   fancies:" 
yet  he  has  dared  to  do  what  Dr.  K,  never  assumed.  Dr.  K.  printed 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  as   it  stood  in  Vander  Hooght's  edi- 
tion, and  placed  the  various   readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
without  even  giving  his  opinion  which  was  the  true  reading.     Dr. 
Griesbach,  on  the  other  hand,  examined  the  received  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  where  its  readings  differed  from  those  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.   and  versions,  he  cashiered  them  as  spurious,  and 
admitted  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  into  the  body  of  the  text ; 
justly  supposing,  that  the  nearer  MSS.  approach  Apostolic  times, 
the  more  likely  are   they  to  possess  Apostolic    readings.     What 
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would  Mr.  Bellamy  have  said  bad  Dr.  G.  thus  treated  his  favorite 
text  of  the  Old  I'estament  ?  but  your  correspondeut  stej)s  in  and 
authoritatively  declares,  "  I  do  maintain,  and  can  prove,  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text."  I  should  feel  myself 
indebted  to  Mr.  B.  if  he  would  ex})lain  what  he  means  by  the 
"  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text."  Does  he  understand 
that  the  printed  text  is  free  from  all  mistakes  t  l^  he  does,  let  a 
few  instances  suffice  to  answer  him — 

i.  the  printed  Text  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  B.  has  rightly  informed  us,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*^D^}  is,  he  SAT  I),  No.  IV.  p. 8.31.  If  he  will  turn  to  Gen.  iv. 8.  he  will 
find  rnii  b2n  bi^  VP  1Q>*'''I  and  "  Cain  said  to  i\bel  his  bro- 
ther ;"  but  Mhat  did  lie  say .''  'The  Hebrew  is  silent.  The  Sama- 
ritan and  LXX.  add  mi^rr  n:h^  "  let  us  go  out  into  thetield." 
With  this  addition,  the  words  following  possess  consistency  :  "And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  they  Mere  in  the  field,"  &c. 

ii.  The  printed  text  is  at  variance  m  ith  quotations  in  the  New- 
Testament  from  ancient  propliecy. 

An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Psalm  xl.  7-  "h  /T'lD  XTI^^ 
translated  "  my  ears  hast  thou  opened,"  compared  with  Hebrews, 
X.  5.  crcOiaa  c\  xaTr.cTi<rM  (xot.  And  surely,  if  common  sense,  the 
connexion,  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  tlie  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  and  New  Testament  are  to  be  regarded,  this  one  instance 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  faultiness,  if  not  of  the  corruption,  of  the 
present  text,  unless  Mr.  B.  will  assert  that  ail  these  should  be 
sacrificed,  when  they  oppose  his  beloved  hypothesis  of  the  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

iii.  The  printed  text  is  in  opposition  to  MSS.  in  the  hands  of 
both  Jews  and' Christians  in  the  time  of  Origen. 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  will  readily  suppose  that  I  refer  to 
Isaiah  liii.  8.  where  our  present  copies  read  ID*?  ^"22  ^DP  i^tt^D 
while  Origen  and  the  Jews  of  his  time  indubitably  read 
niD/.  I  cannot  place  the  argument  in  a  clearer  light  than  by 
tianscribing  the  words  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  though  Mr.  B.  so 
heartily  despises  him  as  a  rasli  innovator. — "  Origen,  after  having 
quoted  at  large  this  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  tells  us, 
that  having  once  made  use  of  this  passage,  in  a  dispute  against 
some  that  were  accounted  wise  among  the  Jews,  one  of  them 
replied,  that  the  words  did  not  mean  one  man,  but  one  people,  the 
Jews,  who  were  smitten  of  God,  and  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles 
for  their  conversion  ;  that  he  then  urged  many  parts  of  this  pro- 
phecy, to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  inteipretation,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  press  them  the  hardest  by  this  sentence  ;  *  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  w  as  he  smitten  to  death.'  Now  as  Origen, 
the  author  of  the  Hexapla,  must  have  understood  Hebrew,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  urged  this  last  text  as  so  deci- 
sive, if  the  Greek  version  had  not  agreed  here  with  the  Hebrew 
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text ;  nor  that  these  wise  Jews  would  have  been  at  all  distressed 
by  this  quotation,  unless  the  Hebrew  text  had  read  agreeably  to 
the  words  to  death,  on  which  the  argument  principally  depended; 
for  by  quoting  it  immediately,  they  would  have  triumphed  over 
him,  and  reprobated  his  Greek  version.  This,  whenever  they 
could  do  it^  was  their  constant  practice  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Christians.  Origen  himself,  who  laboriously  compared  the  He- 
brew text  with  the  Septuagint,  has  recorded  the  necessity  of  argu- 
ing with  the  Jews,  from  such  passages  only,  as  were  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint agreeable  to  the  Hebrew.  Wherefore,  as  Origen  had 
carefully  compared  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint  with  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  as  he  puzzled  and  confounded  the  learned 
Jews,  by  urging  upon  them  the  reading  '  to  death,'  in  this  place, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  conclude  both  from  Origen's 
argument,  and  the  silence  of  his  Jewish  adversaries,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  at  that  time  actually  had  the  word  agreeably  to  the 
version  of  the  Seventy."  And  if  such  is  the  conclusion,  if  such 
was  the  reading  of  that  time,  alas !  for  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  this  day. 

Once  more,  iv.  The  printed  Hebrew  text  is  opposed  to  itself. 

Many,  very  many  examples  could  be  adduced ;  but  two  shall 
suffice.  The  first  arises  from  a  comparison  of  a  song  of  David, 
preserved  in  the  22d  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  and 
in  the  1 8th  Psalm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  once  being 
alike,  but  now,  as  Dr.  Gerard  says,  in  his  Elements  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  there  are  near  130  variations,  many  of  them  plain  cor- 
ruptions, and  many  removed  by  the  authority  of  MSS.  one  of 
them  may  serve  as  a  specnrien  of  the  rest. 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  1 1 .  you  read  mi  ""S^D  bv  KT*!  and  he  was  seen 
upon  the  wings  of  the  whid,  while  in  the  Psalm  it  is  KT1  aiid  he. 

The  other  instance  is  that,  which  first  excited  doubts  in  Dr. 
Kennicott's  mind  of  the  purity  and  strict  integrity  of  the  received 
text. 

It  is  the  enumeration  of  the  names  of  David's  mighty  men,  and 
their  actions  given  in  the  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. — to  the  end.  These 
two  accounts  of  the  same  persons  differ  widely  in  the  names  of  the 
characters  which  they  celebrate,  and  indicate,  not  the  dictates  of 
unerring  wisdom,  but  the  mistakes  of  careless  or  ignorant  trans- 
cribers. The  most  inattentive  perusal  of  the  passages  will  set  the 
argument  in  the  clearest  light. 

Now  let  Mr.  Bellamy  say,  Are  these  mistakes  or  are  they 
not  .''  If  he  acknowledges  that  they  are,  what  signifies  it, 
whether  they  have  crept  into  the  text  by  accident,  or  been 
foisted  in  by  wilful  corruption  ?  If  he  denies  tiiat  they 
are  mistakes  —  on  him  devolves  the  proof  that  they  are  the 
true    readings  :     on    him    devolves    the    reconciliation   of   such 
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contending  passages  ("  hard  task,  I  ween  !")  Will  Mr.  B.  intrench 
himself  within  the  emendations  of  the  Ma^orites !  let  me  ask  him, 
have  they  noticed  all  the  difficulties  ?  have  they  settled  every 
various  reading  ?  or  if  they  have,  are  we  to  bow  with  submission 
to  those  unchri'tian  and  many  unknown  doctors  ?  Is  the  right  of 
private  judgment  denied  us  in  Hebrew  literature,  or  is  the  dogma 
of  implicit  faith  in  those  "  we  know  not  whom,"  again  to  be  intro- 
duced r  Rather  have  we  not  advantages  far  superior  to  theirs  for 
ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  the  text  ?  If  amongst  Hebrew 
critics  of  the  present  day,  an  equal  stock  of  patience  cannot  be 
found,  to  count  all  the  letters  of  the  Bible,  and  of  every  book 
separately ;  and  to  invent  mysteries  in  letters  square  and  round, 
open  and  shut,  yet  I  doubt  not  there  is  a  far  richer  share  of  learn- 
ing, divested  of  ab'^urd  prejudices,  and  directed  to  the  noblest 
objects.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  we  are  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  and  versions,  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
suppose  that  the  Masorites  had  before  them ;  whilst  they  equally 
with  ourselves  were  deprived  of  the  autographs  of  the  writers,  the 
possession  of  which  worJd  alone  have  entitled  them  to  our  venera- 
tion and  obedience.  Rejoicing,  Sir,  in  Mr.  B's.  love  to  the  truth, 
and  v.  his  exeriions  for  "^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  I 
have  only  to  regret  that  he  evinces  so  little  candor  towards  those 
M'ho  differ  from  him.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  dissonance 
of  ophiion  on  any  subject,  but  especially  on  such  subjects  as 
these,  which  destroy  not  the  obligations  of  friendship,  nor  the 
conjforts  of  societ}',  nor  tlie  commands  of  religion,  should  excite 
unamiablc  feelings  in  the  breast.  JSIost  sincerely  do  I  wish,  that 
for  their  own  honor  and  peace,  disputants  would  learn  to  possess 
the  feelings,  and  imbibe  the  spirit,  which  Augustine  manifested  in 
the  words  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

Quisquis  haec  legit,  ubi  pariter  certus  est,  pergat  mecum;  ubi 
pariter  haesitat,  quadrat  mecum  ;  ubi  errorem  suum  cognoscit,  redeat 
ad  me  ;  ubi  meum,  revocet  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your's, 

April,  1811.  ^  TV.  N. 


P.  S.  Could  you  not.  Sir,  afiford  Mr.  B.  an  opportunity  of 
proving  (which  he  so  earnestly  desires,  page  l63.)  "  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  pronounce  a  single  word  in  Hebrew,  without  those 
original  Oriental  vowels,  which  those  who  reject  them  call 
points  r" 
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PROLUSIO. 

De  aha  ludo. 


EQUE  homines,  neque  bruta,  in  perpetu-^  corporis,  et  animi  conten- 
tione  esse  possunt,  non  magis  quam  fides  in  cithaia,  aut  nervus  in  arcu. 
Ideo  lusii  egent.  Ludunt  inter  se  catuli,  eciuulei,  Icunculi,  ludunt  in 
aquis  pisces,  ludunt  homines  labore  fracti,  et  aliquid  remittunt,  ut 
animos  reficiant.  Sod  in  lusu  modus,  ut  in  ceteris  rebus,  tenondus  est. 
Alca  pene  ubique  vetita.  Cicer.  2.  Philipp.  de  Antonio  agons  homi- 
neni  omnium  nequissimum,  qui  non  dubitaret  vel  in  foro  aleS,  ludere. 
Idem  ait  Antonium  lege,  qua?  est  de  alea,  condemnatum.  Alea  tole- 
randa  fuit  in  Augusto  sene,  quam  remissionis  causa  sumerct.  Forum, 
inquit,  aleatorium  calfccimus  apud  Suctonium.  Germani  aleam  inter 
scria  sobrii  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi,  perdendive,  temeritatc,  ut  cum 
omnia  defecerint,  exlremo,  ac  novissimo  jactu,  de  libertate,  ac  corpore 
contendant,  ait  Tacitus  lib.  de  morih.  Germanor.  Victus  voluntariam 
servitutem  adit,  quamvis  junior,  quamvis  robustior,  alligari  se,  ac 
venire  patitur.  Ea  est  in  re  prava  pervicacia,  fidem  ipsi  vocant.  S. 
Ambrosias  de  Tobia  cap.  11.  pcrtinax  alea;  studium  Hunnis  attribuit. 
Ferunt  Hunnos,  cum  sine  legibus  vivant,  aleoe  solius  Icgibus  obedire, 
in  procinctu  ludere,  tesseras  simul,  et  arma  portare,  et  plures  suis,  quam 
hostilibus  ictibus  interire,  frequenter  autem  tanto  ardore  rapi,  ut  cum 
ea,  qua3  sola  magna  csstimant,  urma  victus  tradiderit,  ad  unum  aleae 
jactum  vitam  suam  potestati  vel  victoris,  vel  foeneratoris  addicant. 
Laertius  lib.  3.  Plato  adolescentem,  quod  alea  lusisset,  graviter  ccci- 
dit.  Cum  autem  quidam  diceret:  Ita  saevis  ob  rem  parvi  moment!  ? 
Rrspondit  :  Res  parvi  momenti  non  est  malis  assucscere.  Chilo  Laco 
missus  Corintlium,  ut  fcedus  cum  Corinthiis  fcriret,  incidit  in  Principes 
alea  ludentes,  abscedit,  aitque :  Absit,  Ut  Spartani  cum  aleatoribus 
societatcm  ineant.  Elibertino  Concilio  can.  79-  Qui  ludit  alea,  coelu 
piorum  movetur.     Piomte  tesseris,  aut  talis  luserc.     lioratius: 


Martialis : 


Persius : 


Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque, 

Ferre  sinu  Ittxo  vidi. 


Uihctis  falciferi  senis  diehus, 
Regnator  quibus  imjterat  fritillus. 


AngnstcB  coUo  nonfaUier  Orcce. 
Hegesilochus,  quod  talis  luderet,  ^  Rhodiis  in  exsilium  pulsus  est. 
Fugienda  alea,  quia,  ut  S.  Basilius  lib.  7.  Exahner.  iir)  ro7s  k\)^oi$  o^xoi, 
xal  (pi>.o'/£iy.la.i  ^aXsTTcc],  y.cu  (piKo^fr^y^arlas  woivs^.  In  tesserarum  ludo 
jurameiita,  contentiones  molestce,  axaritice  dolores  existunt.  Aristoteles 
lib.  4,  Nicoinach,  o  jaty  y.'Jj5iurr^i>  f^oCi  o  A;v7riS'Jrrc.   hou  6   Xr^a-rri^  rwv 
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dvsXsv^s^cuv  £i3-(V.  oc'itry^^OKB^Sei;  yoi^  dito  ruJv  ip'tXcav  XEfJaiVoucjv,  ot;  y^^r) 
SiSovai.  Aleator,fur,  latro,  sunt  ilUbcrales  ;  turpe  lucrum  sectantur, 
cum  ab  arnicis  lucrum  captcnt,  quibus  dare  oportuit.  Romce  pueri  ctiam 
alca  ludt'bant.     Huratius  lib.  3.  carm. 

Nescit  eqno  rttdis,  HiPrerehigenutis  jytier, 
Venariquc  timet,  ludere  doctior, 
Scu  Grcccojubens  tracho, 
Sen  7naris  vetitA  legibiis  ale&. 

I'^g.  3.  Cod.  de  akatorib.  Alcarum  usus  antiqua  res  est,  et  extra 
operas  pugnatorias  conccssa.  Verum  pro  tempore  abiit  in  lacrymas, 
&c.  Vide  lib.  ii.  Pandectar.  tit.  de  alca,  lib.  1.  Ea  coiircitio  pcrti- 
uuit  ad  ^lldilcs.    Martialis  lib.  5. 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  pucr  rclidis, 
Clamoso  rcvocatur  a  magistro, 
Et  blando  male  perditus  fritillo 
JEdilem  rogat  udus  uleator. 

Ovidius  2.   Tristium  : 

Sunt  aliis  scriptce,  quibus  alea  luditur,  artes : 

Hac  est  ad  vestros  non  leve  crimen  avos. 
Qu/quc  alii  lusus,  ncc  cnim  nunc  pcrseqiiar  om7ies, 

Perderc  rem  caram  tcmpora  7i<istra  solcnt. 

Seneca  :  Alea  tor  quanto  in  arte  mclior  <  sr,  tanto  est  nequior.  hib.  ulf, 
C.  de  Keligiof:.  Nulla  est  major  occasio  depravandi  aninii,  qukni 
Indus  passim  immodicus,  ad  perniciem  omnium  reruni.  Sidonius 
lib.  1.  epistol.  de  Theodorico  spectante  eos,  qui  alea  ludunt,  aut  ludentc  : 
Theodoricns,  inquit,  Rex  Gotthorum  in  bonis  jactibus  tacet,  in  malis 
ridet>  in  mutris  irascitnr,  in  utrisque  philosophatur.  Alea  ludebanl 
senes.  ^wcionm?,  in  Augvsto,  cap.  7 i-'  Inter  coenam  lusimus  yffovri- 
V.UJ5  lieri,  et  hodie.  Apud  Ciceronem  de  senectute,  Cato  ait:  Nobis 
relinqiiant  talcs,  et  tesseras,  qui  senes  sumus.  Sidonius  lib.  1.  epist.  8. 
Student  pila'  sc  nes,  aleK  juvenes,  pntter  morem.  V'etus  Gloss,  jcorritrri^f, 
aleator,  aloo,  qui  aleam  ludit.  Julius  Firmicus  lib.  8.  cap.  25.  Aleones. 
Aleatorium  erat  prope  spha'risteruun,  ubi  aleatores  talis  ludebant,  ct 
pila;  ludo  fessi  vires  integrabant.  bidonius  epi.st.  9-  ^t  H-  Hb,  8.  epist, 
17.  lib.  .5.  Iloratius  lib.  2.  sati/r.  " .  Volavcrium  quemdam  comme- 
morat,  qui  ciim  chiragia  perpetuo  laboraret,  liominem  mercede  diurnil 
conductum  pavit,qui  pro  se  toUerct,  et  in  pyrgum  tales  mitteret. 

qui  pro  sc  toUerct,  utqnc 

Mitterct  in  pyrgum  talus,  mcrce  diurna 
Conductum  pavit. 

Jovius  lib.  29.  Histor.  Philibertum  Arausionensera  Caroli  V.  Lega- 
lum  Florentiam  obsedisse  ait,  et  omnia  militum  stipendia  alea  perdi- 
disse  ;  quare  infecta  re  abscedere  coactum  \>\x  dolorc  obiisse.  Omnes 
ludos  improbat  TertuUianus  lib.  de  Sped.  Ludi  etsi  minora  curS.  per 
provincias  pro  minoribus  \iribus  administrantur,  tamen  omnes  illuc 
deputandi  sunt,  unde  petuntur,  undo  inquinantur.  Nam  ct  rivulus 
tenuis  ex  suo  fonte,  ct  surculus  modicus  ex  sua  fronde  qualitatem 
rtriginis  continct.  In  onmibus  ludis  aut  spurcitia,  aut  insania,  aut 
sa;vitia,  fraudes,  perjuria,  molestia?,  rixaj  fuore.  Apud  ^lianum  Chius 
servo  iratus  dixit :  Ego  non  te  in  pistrinum  trudam,  sed  mittam  spec- 
tatum  ludos  Olympicos,  Tfu^OTs^av  riyM^lav   slycci   o;u',a£vo^   sv  oAuju-Wa 
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6sx!M£v()V  vto  -frjs  dvcrlvo;  OTtraa^on,  yj  dkslv  y^uKx  itxoxoo^Bvra.  yfcerbiiis 
supplicinm  ratus  spectante7n  ludus  Olympicos  Sole  torreri,  quam  pisfrino 
traditum  molere.  Non  ita  gcnerati  sumus  a  Natura,  inquii  M.  TuUius, 
iitad  liidum,  et  jocum  facti  videamur,  scd  ad  severitatem  potius,  et 
qusedam  stiidia  graviora,  atque  majora.  Ludo,  et  joco  uti  illis  quidem 
Jicet,  sed  sicut  somno,  et  quietibus  ceteris,  tunc  cum  gravibus  rebus, 
scriisque  satisfecerimus.  Ludcndi  quidam  modus  rctineiulus,  ut  ne 
nimis  omnia  profundamus,  elatique  voluptato  in  aliquam  turpitudinem 
dilabamur.  Suppcditant  autem  ct  campus  nostcr,  et  studia  venandi 
honesta  exempla.  Tabula  talaris  dicitur.  Tertullianus  lib.  dc  Came 
Christi.  Coelius  Aurclianus  lib.  2.  tardar.  passion,  tabellam  talearem 
vocat  alveolum.  Calculi,  latrunculi,  duodecini  scripta  in  alea  nume- 
rantur,  ctsi  industria  in  hoc  gencre  plurimum  potest.  Qui  digitis 
micant,  aloam  ludunt.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  Aleatores  se  dici 
tinicntes,  tesserarios  appcUari  cupiunt,  Sed  istis  alius  locus  est.  Juve- 
nal is  satyr.  1. 

Neque  enim  loculis  comifantihus  itur 

Ad  casum  tabula',  posittt  sed  luditur  arcd. 

.Simpltxne  furor  sextertia  centum 

Perdcrc,  et  horrcnti  tun'icam  non  reddcre  servo. 

P.  Mimus :  Aleator  quantus  in  arte  ales  est,  tanto  est  nequior. 
Xcnophon  in  Q-knimenico :  o'l  dcyo),  kx)  jj^aXx'/St  irovrj^irxrot,  s'trso 
"T^ovrj^lxv  voix,lZo[Jisv  doylxv  slvxi,  y.x)  iMxXayjxv  •^vyrig,  y.x\  X'jiBKsixv,  ko:\ 
oixXxi  Sb  £icr}y  ajnarr^Xxi  rivc;  hTiiOivx)  Tr^otnroiouixsvxi  rfhvx)  alvxi^ 
■KV^zixl  rz,  lixi  dvujipsXsi;  dv^^ajifcuv  oiuxlxi,  olI  it^oioyrog  ■  tou  vpovou  kx) 
avToig  roig  B^xTtxrrfis^a-i  KX7'x(pxv£7f  ylvovtxi,  on  avttxi  do'  r^trav  rjOova';; 
'KSTtKsyij.zvxi.     Calor  ludentis  saspe  aberrat. 

Utque  petit  priino  plenum  flarentis  arciice, 
Nondum  calfacti  velitis  hasta  solutn. 

Sed  verba  Xenophontis  interpretemur :  Ignavi,  et  molles  pessimi 
sunt,  si  ignaviam  existimamus  esse  malitiam,  et  mollitiem  aniini,  et 
negligentiam.  Et  alia;  sunt  dcceptrices  domina?  voluptates,  cujusmodi 
est  alea;  lusus,  et  coUoquia  conventusque  hominum  iautiles,  quaj 
tandem  lis,  qui  decipiuntur,  ostendunt  se  dolores  voluptate  obvolutos 
esse. 


De  Liidorum  origine, 

CAPUT    I. 

iiUDOs  a  Lydis  ortos  esse  auctor  est  Herodotus  lib.  1.  tempore 
Atyis  Regis,  ut  otio,  ct  quietc,  famem,  quaj  in  Lydia  grassabatur,  fallc- 
rtnt,  quam  exercitationcy  et  motu  augeri,  ac  incendi  putarent.  i^zv^B- 
Oyixi  Sy)  a'v  rors  kx)  tcuv  y.v(3'jtjv,  y.x)  rcvv  dc-r^xydXuiv,  y^x)  ryj;  (Tipxl^rif, 
xx)  aXkicv  TTXTsujv  irxiyvisujy  rx  sihx  TrAryv  TTS(T(ruJy'  rovruiv  yx^  ouv  r^v 
sv^sa-iv  o'jy.  o'iKOtovvrt  K'jSol.  Turn  igitur  invtntum  ab  lis  tcsscrarum,  et 
talorumludum,et  pilce,  cctteroriimque  ludorum  omnia  genera,  prceterquam 
calculorum,   quorum  sibi  inventionem  non   zindii-ant  Lt/di.     Porro  ad 
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famcm  discuticndain  altera  qiiidem  die  qukm  longa  fuit  lusisse,  ne 
ciborum  qucercndorum  soUicitudine  torqucrentur,  altera  vero  lusu 
abstinentcs  vesci  coiisucvisso,  atque  hoc  modo  vixisse  annis  duodeviginti. 
Si  ludos  omnes  Lydi  rcpcreiunt,  cxceptis  calculis,  scquitur  et  scenicos 
ab  iis  repertos,  qiiibus  spectandis  totum  diem  persidendo  operam  darent. 
Miror  eos  pila  lusisse,  qua?  niotu  ct  agitatione  fainem  dcbuit  acccndere. 
TertuUianus  eadem  de  ro  lib.  de  sptctacul.  Lydos  ex  Asia  transvcnas 
in  lletruria  consedisse,  et  spcctacula  religionis  nomine  institiiisse,  inde 
Roniam  accersitos  artifices,  mutuantur  tempus,  et  enuntiationem,  ut 
ludi  a  ludis  vocarcntur.  Plato  in  Pkcedro  Theut  iEgyptinm  Tt^oorov, 
ait,  d^idfj.ov,  Koi  Xoyiffjiriv  £V^;7*,  xal  ysuu^sr^'iavy  kc/}  dffr^o-/0[J^lav,  sti  Ss 
'n'sttsius  xa)  hv^eIccs,  primilm,  ait  reperisse  numerum,  et  numerandi 
artem  et  Geomctriam  ct  Astronumiam,  et  calculos  aleam,  tesseras  et 
talos.  Eustathius  flf/ /i6.  1.  Orfys.se^  verba  Platonis  rcferri  ait  non  ad 
talcs  et  aleam,  scd  ad  tabulam,  aut  laterculum,  in  quo  per  calculorum 
motus  indicantur  Solis  ct  Lun^e  conversiones  et  defectioncs.  Vocat 
TfsrrsvmriV  TfatSlav,  TreT'rsuTijfiov,  §i!X.y^d(ps(r$c(.i  yd^  T't  ifXtv^iov  uxrifs^ 
evrj  TtiTtsvTixr,  itaihS,,  describi  qucndam  laterculum  ut  in  ludo  calcu- 
lorum, et  in  eo  laterculo  signari  raotus  Solis,  et  Luna?.  Idem  ad  lib.  2. 
Iliad.  Ttsttala.v  ^Egyptiacam  docct  esse  philosophicam.  Isaacius  Por- 
phyrogcnnetes  ?'?/  Paralipomeiiis  Homcri  irsrrslav  Palamedi  ascribit,  ut 
et  alii  de  quibus  infra  agcmus.  Hesychius  interdum  Trs'Ttslacv,  et  cal- 
culos cum  x'jfSsla,  et  alea  confundit.  Alibi  distinguit  his  verbis,  sv 
Kv^slarou;  xv^Bvg  dvapfir'rovcriv,  £•/  Ss  rf,  'ffBT'tala  auro  yAvov  '}:oug  ^■Yi<pous 
fXE-raxivoucri.  In  aha  talus  aid  tesseras  jaeiunt,  in  ludo  calculorum, 
calculos  tantmn  7noxent.  Graeci,  Jigyptii,  et  Pyrrhus,  in  ludo  tabulse 
calculos  cum  tesseris  conjunxcrunt,  ct  cum  lusum  usurparunt  qui 
vocatur  hodie  ^ricfac.  Romani  12.  scripta  indigotarunt.  Lusus  tabulae 
constaiis  calculis  sine  tesseris  dicitur  hodie  Skakia,  \n\gojeu  d'Eschets. 
Chetmat  regem  mortuum  signiticat.  Eustathius  i2;it4.ir  ex  Ilcrodoto 
discrimen  inter  xujoovs,  et  •n'strcrovs,  id  est,  tesseras  sen  talos,  et  calculos 
fuisse  ostendit  his  verbis,  rjooSoTos  ovv  (pavz^uJs  Siafs^siv  Sr^XoT  xvfSov,  xat 
itsTvly,  iv  chs  Xsysi,  on  Kvhi  Tovg  xv^ovg  sii^ov,  xa)  Tovg  da-r^ayd'AOv;, 
KOLt  rrjv  a-(psu^a,v,  xa)  aXka,  Tfalyyioc  ifXr^v  iracra-ujv,  Herodotus  mariifeste 
declarat  tesseras,  et  talos  d,  calculis  diferre,  dicens  Lydos  invenisse 
tesseras,  talos,  pilatn,  et  alia  ludicra  exceptis  calculis.  Sophocles  a 
Palamedc  tesseras,  et  calculos  repertos  ait,  ut  famem  falleret,  ac  cibi 
memoriam  tolleret. 

ou  Xi|U.ov  oiiro;  iZt  i'  amujci  tri/v  Biai 
Jiwii'v,  ^povou  Tt  ^larfi^;  a-ofuirara; 

nivjcroiiQ,  nv^ov;  Ts  Tfpirvov  kfy'iag  anof. 

Annon  Palamedes  famem  Deo  faciente  ab  illis  expulit,  ct  invenit 
rationem  temporis  fallendi  sapientissimam,  sedentibus  post  laborem 
maris,  et  fluctuum,  calculos  ct  tesseras,  jucundum  desidia;  remediura. 
Aleam  militem  fuisse  bello  Trojano  qui  alefe  lusum  invenerit  putat 
Isidorus,  ncscio  quo  auctore.  Videtur,  ut  sape  alias,  in  rebus  quas 
ignorat  divinarc.  Verba  ejus  sunt /?/;.  IS.  Alca  lusus  tabuls  inventa 
a.  Grajcis  in  otio  Trojani  belli  a  quodam  milite  nomine  Alea.  Meliias 
Joannes  Antiochensis  lib,  de  originibvs,   Suidas,  Cedrenus,   et   Isaacius 
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Porphyiogcnnc-ta  Palamedi  ascribunt.  o  TrxXtx.iJ.yjO-zjc  oia,  tiig  'tdpXy.g  tov 
yrjivov  Koa-jMOv  y/i^xro,  rov  'C,a)Sixx'jv  xvkKov  Six  rajv  oU-oskx  kxo's'ujv,  5ix 
rov  ^rjipojooAOu,  Kx)  t'2'j  iv  xvruj  iirrx  ko'/mcuv  rx  sitrx  Xirrcx  rujv  tiaxvy.- 
Tcuv,  Six  Ss  roij  tv^yov  ro  ii'^o;  rov  ov^x-zou  s"^  ov  SlSorxi  itxoi  xxXdrs, 
xx)  (pxv\x.  Palamedes  per  tabulam  munduvi  terrestrfm  obscure  xionifi- 
cavit,  per  duodecim  capsos,  seu  septa,  et  sedes  calculorum  Circulum 
Zodiac ufn,  per  Jinn/tn,  et  colum  viinineum,  in  quo  hichua  erant  sfntem 
grana,  qiiatuor  scilicet  tali,  et  tres  iesserce,  septem  Flanetas  per  turri- 
culam,  seu  fritillum  altitudinem  cccli,  unde  bona,  et  mala  dantnr ,  ex 
Colo,  seu  Jimo  in  turriculam  tesserce  mittebantur,  ne  fallaci  mami  tracta- 
renfur.  Suidas :  txvXx  ovoy.x  irxiSixs.  rxuryjv  s(psv^s  TTaAauTjj"-/;;  eI$ 
^ixyxyr^v  rcv  sWr^vitoii  crr^xtou  truv  fiXoTOpa  TtoXXri.  ra/SAa  yxo  STTi 
6  yrfivos  xocTjU-Of,  SoiSaxx  Ss  KXtycroi  6  1,xSixk9;  d^i^ij.o;,  &:c.  lU  supra. 
Tabula  nomen  hisis,  quern,  imcnit  Palamedes  in  oblectatnentuvi  Grceci 
exercitus,  cum  multd  P/iilosop/iid,  t5j-c.  ut  suprci  ex  Joanne  Antiochcnsi. 
Putem  Palamedem  repcrisse  calculorum  luduhi  sine  tcsseris,  quod  belli 
simulacrum  est ;  tcsseras  a  Lydis  rcpertas  ;  tabulam,  in  quS,  tesseris,  ct 
calculis  luditur,  quam  mundi  simulacrum  esse  volunt,  ab  /Egyptiis 
repertani.  Negat  cnim  Herodotus  calculos  a  Lydis  reportos.  Home- 
rus  quldem  Procos  latrunculis,  seu  calculis  lusisseait.  Athcnjeus  lib.  1. 
xa)  (il  ^vr^fftr^^sg  Ss  Tixq  auruj  Ttstr^rolo'i  Tf^oitd^oiQE  (Iudxcov  erscitovro,  oJ 
Tfa^x  roij  [/.syxKoitoXWov  Sioooo^ov,  15  QaoSuj^ou  u^xdovreg  rriv  Ttstrzlxv, 
6'jSs  tou  iMtv'Ar^vaiov  XeovTog  ro-j  xvey.xhv  dSr^vcchu,  0;  drjrrrjto;  r^v  v.xrd 
rrjv  TtstT'svriy.rjV .  Proci  apud  Homer  urn  profuribus  calculis  ludunt,  non 
docti  ludere  d  Diodoro,  aut  Theodora  Megapolita,  aut  Leone  Mitylena:o 
Athenis,  dmajoribus  oriundo,  qui  in  eo  ludo  fuit  insuperabilis.  Centum 
et  octo  fuere  Proci,  qui  totidem,  quot  essent  ipsi,  calculos  inter  se 
contraries,  numero  pares  statuerinl,  ut  ex  utraquc  parte  quinquaginfa 
quatuor  essent,  intcrmedio  quodam  spatio  relicto,  quod  vacuum  esset. 
In  ea  area,  qua3  acies,  et  ordines  discernebat,  calculum  unum  collocasse, 
quern  Penelopen  nominabant.  Pro  signo,  ac  scopo  is  erat,  si  quis 
altero  calculo  ferire  posset.  Hsec  habet  Athensus  lib.  1 .  quK  ad 
tabulam  Palamedis  non  faciunt.  Itaque  verbuiu  ea  de  I'e  non  addi- 
mus. 


De  Luclonim  divisione. 
CAPUT    II. 

J_iUDi  alii  fuere  publici,  qui  in  publico  ederentur ;  alii  privati, 
quibus  domi  luderetur.  Ludi  publici,  in  Gra^cia  Olympici,  Pylhii, 
Nemcsei,  Istmici,  de  quibus  Pctrus  Faber  doctissime.  llomse  scenici, 
gladiatorii,  Circenscs,  venationes,  de  quibus  nos  olim,  et  plcrique  alii, 
De  pila  INIercurialis.  Nos  hic  dc  privatis  agemus,  qui  minus  vulgati 
sunt,  maxime  de  iis,  qui  Rom:E  in  usu  fuere,  si  prius  monuerimus  in 
omnibus  pen^  ludis  aliquid  contra  boiios  mores  esse.  Trochus  a 
Catone  Dionysio  commcndatur,  qui  pueros  jubet  trocho  ludere.     ^f  ulti 
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alii  sunt  ludi  minus  damnosi,  quibus  hodiequc  utimur,  cuiu    a   Gtnecis, 
aut  Romanis  arccssantur,  de  quibus  sic  habcto. 


De  Ludo  t  roc  hi,  et  turbinls. 

CAPUT    III. 

JLrochum  vulgo  eumdem  esse  putant  turbini,  scu  ^siM^r/.i,  quom 
pueri  flagello  in  porticibus  agitaiit,  dicuntque :  Tov  narai  tra-VTov  IXa, 
agiio  tiubinem,  qiiitiils  lirilnis  respondeat.  Ilac  mente  Pittacus  dixit 
cuidam  consulcnti  quani  uxorcm  duceret,  ut  audiret  in  porticibus,  quid 
pucri  turbines  agentes  dicerent,  audivit  iile  cancntes,  -rov  y.aroi.  a-avrov 
sXa,  etinoneri  se  sensit,  ut  uxorcm  duceret  suis  viribus,  et  generi  parem. 
De  turbine  Tibullus  lib.  1.  eleg.  5. 

Numqiie  a^or,  ut  per  plana  ciius  sola  rcrhere  turbo, 
Quern  celer  assuetd.  versat  ab  arce  pucr. 

Persius: 

Neu  (]uis  callidior  buxum  tnrquere  flagello, 
Gracci  dicunt,  ^s^'x/Sina  iXoiv,  vel  dysi-^.  Alius  tamen  h.  turbine 
trochus  fuit.  Erat  enim  trochus  circulus  abacus  magnus,  cui  annuli 
multi  inscrii  erant,  ut  strepitu  obvii  troche  cederent  de  vi4.  An^a  appre- 
hensus  in  longum  raittebatur,  volutabaturque  cum  strepentibus  annulis. 
Vidi  in  Italia,  qui  circulum  a^ncum  longc  jacercnt  voiutabundum, 
donee  motus  per  se  quiesceret,  aut  ad  lapidcm,  et  obicem  ofFensus 
inflecteretur,  et  caderet.  Vetus  Gloss.  Trochus  rotae  genus  ad  ludum. 
Trochus  ludentum  rota.  Propertius  ansam,  qua  trochus  apprehende- 
batur,  clavem  vocat.    Martialis  lib.  ii. 

Tam  laxus,  quam  celer,  arguto  qui  sonat  are  trochus. 

Lib.  14. 

Inducenda  rota  est,  das  nobis  utile  niunus, 
Istc  trochus  pueris,  at  mihi  canthus  erit. 

Alii  caiitum  legunt,  ob  sonum  suavem.     Ovidius  lib.  3.  Artis: 

Sunt  illis  celerdsque  pilce,  jaculAmque,  trochique. 

Horatius  lib.  de  arte  po'eticd  : 

Indoctusque  pilce,  disc'tve,  trochive  quiescit. 

Lib.  3.  carm.  24.  ludum  Grajcum  vocat : 

Venariqiie  timet  ludere  doctior, 
Scu  Gracojuheas  trocho, 
Scu  mails  vetita  legibus  aletl. 

Martialis  lib.  14.  epigr.  154. 

Garndus  in  laxo  cur  annulus  orbe  vagatur  ? 
Cedat  ut  argutis  obvia  turba  trochis. 

Propertius  lib,  3.  eleg.  14. 

Quum  pila  veloccs  fallit  per  brachiaj actus, 
Imrepat  ct  vcrsi  clavis  adunca  trochi. 
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Martialis  suprh  canthum  trochi  vocavit.  Propriti  canthus  est  ferrum 
ainbicns  cuivaturiun  rot;e.  Gloss,  vetus,  xavSoj  r^oyjiu.  Propcrtius 
cliivem  a(iuinbrati  trochi  vocat,  ut  diximus,  ansam,  qua  trochus  appre- 
hcnditur.  Passeratius  putat  clavem  esse,  qud  trochus  compactilis 
apcriebatur  immilttndis  annulis,  et  chiudebatur.  Ovidius  cleg.  1. 
lib.  2.  Tristium : 

Hie  artem  nandi  prcccipit,  ille  trochi. 

Apud  Platoncm  lib.  4.  de  It  gibus :  Trochi  erant,  qui  defixi  in  codem 
loco  circumaji;tbant.ur.  ot  ys  crr^o^iXoi  oXoi  io-rx'ji  rs  cIu.ol  y.x\  xtvouvrcci 
oTxv  sv  rev  a-jTM  itri^xvrsg  ro  ksvt^ov  Tteoiips^ovrai.  Trochi  toti  stant 
simul,  et  moventur,  quum  in  eodem  loco  dejixerint  cuspidem.  Basilius 
homil.  5.  in  Exaemer.  Trochi,  inquit,  acccpto  primo  ictu  circuma- 
guntur,  quum  detixa  cuspide  in  seipsis  circumaguntur.  Vincit  is, 
cujus  trochus  ictus  diutiiis  volvitur.  Diximus  alios  fuisse  turbines, 
quorum  inferior  cuspis  in  eodem  loco  non  circumageretur,  sed  scutica 
agitati  vagarentur.     Virgilius  7-  yEncid. 

Cell  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  respcre  turbo 
Quem  pueri  mugno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum 
Intenti  ludo  exrrcetit,  ille  actus  habend, 
Curvatisfertur  spatiis.    Vocat  voluhile  buxum. 

Grxci  a-tc'jiM^ov,  (rrfojiiKoy,  (osix^r^xtx.  Alius  fuit  trochus,  dc  ouo 
Acron  lib.  3.  Ode  21..  lloratii,  Trochus  est  rota,  quam  currendo  puori 
virga  regunt.  Xenophon  in  Symposia  meminit  circuli  plcni  ensibus 
rectis,  quos  saltu  saltatrix  <^nsibus  rectis  transiliret,  de  quocgimus  lib.  1. 
Theutri  nostri.  Artemidorus  lib.  2.  cap.  7S.  vocat  r^oyoTTxixTslv,  rj 
u.%'^a.\i^as  7t3CiC.ivs7(rSxi.  Ludere  ad  rotam,  volvi,  et  circuma'^i  circum 
eases,  eosque  transilire.  In  S3nnposio  Xcnophontis  mcntio  fit  duo- 
decim  rotarum,  quas  saltatrix  vibratas  in  altum  ejiciebat,  et  excipicbat 
rccidoates  saltans. 


ON  THE  HOWLING  OF  DOGS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

If  you  deem  the  following  remarks  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
merit  an  insertion  in  your  useful    work,  you  will  greatly  oblige 
Your  constant  reader, 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Thehowlingofdogs  was  considered  as  an  ominous  circumstance 

among  the  ancients,  and  is  frequently  enumerated  by  them  among 

prodigies :    thus  Virgil  says  in  the  first  book   of  his  Georgics,  at 

V.    470.    that    this   prodigy    appeared    at    the  death  of  Julius 

Caesar 

Obsccenique  canes,  importuneeque  volucres 
Signa  dabant. 
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Ovid,  in  the  15th  book  of  his  MetamorphoseSy  at  v.  796.  has 
also  mentioned  this  circumstance  : 

luque  foro,  circumque  domos,  ct  templa  Deonim 
Nocturnos  ululasse  canes. 

Appian  has  also  mentioned  it  in  his  4th  book,  x-j'vsc  ts  yoiq 
uipmvTQ  oiAaKMg,  oia  Kvk'ji.  Virgil,  in  his  sixth  JEiieid  at  v. 
225.  makes  the  dogs  howl  at  the  approach  of  Hecate  : 

Ecce  auteni  prinii  sub  lumiiia  solis  ct  ortus, 
Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  juga'ccepta  nioveri 
Sylvai  iim ;  visapque  canes  ululare  per  umbram 
Adventante  Tiek. 

Mr.  Park  says  In  his  highly  amusing  Travels  in  Africa^  (p.  88.) : 
*'  some  of  these  animals  [wolves  and  hyenas]  paid  us  a  visit  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  ;  their  approach  was  discovered  by  the 
dogs  of  the  village  j  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
dogs  did  not  hark^  hut  howl  in  the  most  dismcd  manner."  Hence 
it  was  very  natural  for  a  people  so  superstitious  as  the  Grecians 
and  Romans  were,  to  regard  such  an  occurrence  with  horror, 
and  to  consider  it  as  an  ominous  circumstance,  for  it  seems  that 
it  really  does  indicate  extreme  alarm  in  the  dog.  In  Stehelin's 
"  Mabitiical  Literature,  or  the  Traditions  of  the  Jews ^  contained 
m  their  Talmud^  and  other  mystical  ijoritings"  we  are  told  at  p. 
222.  v.  1  :  "  The  two  following  passages  give  a  very  curious  rabi- 
nical  account  of  the  different  behaviour  of  dogs  in  a  town,  some- 
times grumbling  and  howling,  at  others  gamesome,  and  full  of 
play  :  in  Rabbi  Bechal's  Exposition  on  the  Jive  Books  of  Moscsy  in 
the  Parascha  Bo,  (fol.  84.  col.  2.)  there  is  the  following  passage  : 
**  Our  Rabbins  of  blessed  memory  have  said,  Kschen  the  dogs  howl, 
then  cometh  the  angel  of  d.eath  into  the  city  ;  but  when  the  dogs 
are  at  play,  then  cometh  Ellas  into  the  city  :"  and  in  Rabbi  Mena- 
chem  Von  Re  Ranat's  Exposition  on  the  same  hooks,  in  the 
Parasclia  Bo,  there  is  a  passage  running  thus  :  "  Our  Rabbins 
of  blessed  memory  have  said,  w/ien  the  aiigel  of  death  enters  into 
a  city,  the  dogs  do  howl,  and  I  have  seen  it  written  by  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Rabbi  Jehuda,  the  just,  that  upon  a  time  a  do'f  did 
hoxsoly  and  elapt  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  went  aside,  for  fear 
of  the  angel  qf  death ;  and  somebody  coming  and  kicking  the  dog 
to  the  place  from  which  he  had  fled,  the  dog  presently  died  :" 
whether  the  Jews  have  taken  the  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  howl- 
ing of  dogs  from  other  nations,  or  other  nations  have  taken  it  from 
them,  is  a  matter  beyond  the  extent  of  our  discoveries,  but  it  is 
very  true,  and  perhaps  very  remarkable,  that  a  notion  of  this  na- 
ture prevails  among  the  multitude  In  almost  every  nation  upon 
earth :  there  is  hardly  a  town  In  Europe,  which,  in  the  common 
opinion,  is  not  visited  by  an  evil  spirit  in  the  night  -,  which  evil 
spirit,  called  almost  in  every  place  by  a  different  name,  is  sup- 
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posed  to  take  Its  rounds  through  the  streets,  while  the  Inhabitants 
are  asleep,  and  to  set  the  dogs  a  howling ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  a 
town  in  EuroDe,  where  one  may  not  meet  with  a  hundred  accounts 
of  the  m'^Ciuevous  prank,  of  this  visitor  ;  but  that,  when  the  dogs 
are  (^a  iicsonie,  or  full  of  play,  Eiias,  or  some  good  spirit,  is  v' sit- 
ing the  town,  is  perhaps  a  notion  entertained  by  none  but  the 
Jews."  Plutarch,  in  his  sensible,  eloquent,  and  curious,  Tyad  on 
SuperstitioUi  says  that  «  Aristodemus,  the  king  of  the  Messenians, 
was,  in  the  war,  which  he  maintained  against  the  Lacedemonians, 
so  alarmed  at  the  dismal  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  tschen  the 
dogs  hoided  like  u-olves,  and  a  wild  herb  had  grown  near  the 
hearth  of  his  house,  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair."  Shakespeare,  in  his  Henry  the  Sixth,  has 
mentioned  this  among  many  other  omens,  which  appeared  at  the 
birth  of  Richard  the  third : 

"  The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 

"  The  night-crow  rrj  V},  a  boding  hickless  tune ; 

"  Dogs  howl'd  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

"  The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  tiie  ehinmey's  top, 

"  And  chattering  pyes  in  dismal  discord  sung !" 

Trill.  Coll.  Cam.  Oct.  17. 1«11. 


CRITICAL  REMARKS 


ON  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE'S  ANNOTATIONS  ON 
THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  III. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 
Sir, 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented^  that  in  this  enlightened  age, 
when  arts  and  sciences  are  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
as  though  little  was  left  for  the  improvement,  and  discovery  of 
future  generations  ;  a  desire  for  biblical  knowledge,  such  as  is 
consistent  with  the  ori-inai  Heb.e,*,  snould  not  have  stirred  up  the 
zeal  of  the  'euiued  in  all  Christian  nations,  to  attempt  a  revision 
of  tho^e  lunerous  passages  in  all  the  European  translations  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  original,  and  w  hich  stand  opposed  to 
custom  and  rational  usage  among  men  in  every  age. 

Since  the  first  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  the  Latin 
tongue,  Mhen  these  errors  were  committed  by  the  translator,  and 
from  which  all  the  European  translations  are  copied,  no  successful 
eftorts  have  been  made,  to  give  the  translation,  where  it  is  objecti- 
onable, the  language  of  the  original.  But  accounts  of  circum- 
stances, as  opposite  to  truth  as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  contrary  to 
every  idea  we  have  of  right  reason,  on  the  ground  of  which  the 
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Hebrew  scriptures  are  written:  are  permitted  to  disgrace  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  though  not  any  thing  of  this  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original. 

With  a  view  therefore  to  prepare  the  way  for  biblical  informa- 
tion, the  proprietors  of  the  ClassicalJournal,  being  fully  convinced 
of  the  serious  necessity  for  a  publication  of  this  nature,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  alarming  progress  of  inlidelity,  which  has  sent  forth  its 
poison  to  every  iiook  and  corner  of  society,  have  liberally  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  critical  investigation, 

M  uch  indeed  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  sacred  flame  for  the  honor 
of  the  scripture  might  burn  in  the  hearts  of  others  blessed  by 
Providence  w  ith  aftiuence,  and  induce  them  to  enable  those  who  are 
willing,  to  devote  their  time  and  ability  for  the  accomplishment  of 
so  desirable  an  object. 

1  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  very  objectionable  part  of 
scripture,  as  it  stands  jn  the  translation,  which  Deists  seldom  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  contrary  to  right 
reason  ;  but  which  nevertheless  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  original. 
It  is  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Genesis  where  we  have  a  singular 
account  respecting  the  transactions  between  Abraham  and  Abime- 
lech.  It  is  certainly  altogether  opposed  to  every  notion  we  have 
of  the  transactions  between  man  and  man,  when  rationally  consi- 
dered. At  present  I  should  not  have  noticed  it,  there  being  many 
of  far  greater  importance,  did  not  a  modern  commentator  make  it 
"  worse  for  mending."  The  English  translation  is  certainly  at 
variance  with  the  Hebrew,  but  this   conmient  is  contrary  to  both. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  attempted  to  give  us  a  new  translation  of  the 
l6th  verse  of  this  chapter,  such  a  one  to  a  certainty  as  there  is  no 
authoritv  for  in  the  original,  where  it  is  thus  written, 

niv^  f?  N^n  HijrT  '?jmb  5)p3   ^biii  "^nn^  n^n  -1:5$^  nT^b-i 

/iniin  %  nXT  ITJI^  t/s;  bbV  n^J^^r  and  it  is  thus  translated^  in 
our  Bi^le.  jJiid  unto  Sarah  he  said,  bthold,  I  have  given  fhi/ 
hvGther'  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver ;  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  cover^ 
ing  of  the  eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other ; 
thus  she  was  reproved.  But  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  It,  tlie  one  thou- 
sand shekels,  not  //c  (Abraham)  is  to  thee  for  a  covering, to  procure 
thee  a  veil  to  conceal  thy  beauty  (unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and 
with  all  other)  from  all  thy  own  kindred  and  acquaintance,  and 
from  all  strangers,  that  none,  seeing  thou  art  another  man's  wife, 
may  covet  thee  on  account  of  thy  comeliness."  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  any  thing  so  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew- 
come  from  the  pen  of  this  writer. 

By  no  rule  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  in  any  other  language, 
can  the  masculine  pronoun,  when  it  refeis  to  a  person,  be  trans- 
lated by  the  neuter  pronoun  it.  In  this  verse,  the  masculine 
pronoun  NIH  he,  evidently  refers  to  the  proximate  noun  '^JTlhi  thy 
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BROTHETi,  and  not  to  ^D3  silver,  the  remote  noun:   therefore 

cannot  be  transhited  by  it.  Had  the  original  been  w  ritten  as  it  is 
in  the  transhition,  thus  5^03  f]bi<  ■^''^^J'?  ""ririJ  /  have  given  thif 

brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver ;  instead  of  5)03  ^bVi  ''Pir\i 
■tyTTi^^  I  have  given  a  thousand  of  silver  to  thy  brother,  as  it  is  in 
the  original ;  the  neuter  pronoun  might  have  been  suftered  to  pass 
unnoticed,  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  tlie  English  language, 
which  makes  C]D3  cheseph,  "  silver,"  neuter,  but  as  this  is  not  the 

case,  Dr.  Clarke  has  no  authority  for  making  such  a  variation 
from  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  except  the 
authority  of  a  whimsical  Rabiji,  (from  whom  I  suppose  he  has 
transcribed  it.)  This  writer  surely  must  know  that  the  syiitax  of 
a  noun  with  a  noun  is  their  agreement  in  number  and  gender,  but 
there  is  no  agreement  between  the  masculine  pronoun  ^i^^  He, 
and  C)D3  siher.  But  as  NIH  He,  refers  to  ■?f''^T^i  th/  brother,  tliey 
agree  with  each  other  in  number  and  gender,  from  which  it  must 
appear  evident  that  this  new  translation  cannot  be  admitted, 
because  it  is  as  contrary  to  eveij  rule  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as 
it  is  to  reason.  Consequently  it  coidd  not  be  supposed  on  any 
ground  whatever,  that  the  silver  Avas  to  be  for  a  covering  of  the 
eyes,  but  that  the  circumstance  being  then  known  that  they  were 
married,  her  husband  ^vas  the  covermg  of  the  eyes,  or  kept  her 
from  reproach,  because  she  was  his  wife.  We  are  told  that  these 
thousand  shekels  of  silver  were  to  purchase  a  veil :  veils  must  have 
been  dear  indeed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  Abraham  was  ricji 
enough  to  purchase  his  wife  a  veil  without  any  aid  from  Abime- 
lech. 

Concerning  these  words  of  Abimelech  to  Sarah,  viz,  and  unto 
Sarah  he  send,  Dr.  Clarke  asks,  "  But,  what  did  he  say  r  Here 
there  is  scarcely  any  agreement  among  interj)reters  :  the  Hebrew 
is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  every  interpreter  takes  it  in  his  own 
sense."  What!  *'  scarcely  any  agreement  among  interpreters — • 
the  Hebrew  exceedingly  obscure — every  interpreter  takes  it  in  his 
own  sense !"'  There  is  not  any  obscurity  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  as 
plain  as  any  other  passage  in  the  Bible,  and  there  is  but  one  sense 
Mhich  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  school-boy  not  to 
understand  it:  viz.  "  And  unto  Sarah  he  said,  behold,  I  have  given 
thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  he  is  a  covering 
of  the  eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  unto  all  other."  This 
is  plainly  the  whole  that  he  said  to  Sarah,  therefore  there  is  not 
any  ground  for  disagreement  among  interpreters  about  what  he 
said  to  her. 

In  the  14th  and  l6th  verses,  as  they  stand  in  the  English  and  iu 
all  the  European  translations,  we  understand  that  ^'  Abimelech 
gave  to  Abraham  sheep,  and  o.'ven,  and  men-servants,  and  maid- 
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servants,  and  a  tliousand  pieces  of  silver,"'  but   there  is  not  any 
authority  for  this  translation  in  the  original.     Ys'e  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  consideration  given  on  the  part  of  Abraham  for  all 
this  profusion  of  valuable   property ;  for  it  was  not  enough   that 
Abinielech  should  restore  his  wife  to  him,  v.hich  was  all  he  could 
reasonably  expect,  but  the  good  kiug  must  give  him  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  men-servants,  and  women-servants,  he  must  also  give  him  a 
thousand  pieces  of  silver  :  and  all  this  to  a  sojourner   and  a  stran- 
ger.    Aben  Ezra  supposes  that  all  this  property  was  to  make  a 
compensation  to  Abraham  for  the   insult  otiered  him  in   taking 
Sarah,  that  others  might  be  convinced  that  he  was  culpable,   and 
that  this  conduct  of  his  was  to  be  a  covering  of  the  eyes  to  prove 
her  innocence.     But  this  interpretation  is  a  departnie  from  the 
grammar  and   syntax  of  the  language,  for  to   refer  the  pronoun 
Kin  Till,  hey  to  the  conduct  of  Abimelech,  is  worse  than  referring 
it  to  the  remote  noun  S)D3  Cheseph,  "  silver,"  instead  of  the  proxi- 
mate noun  T*?^?  i^y  brother.     Now  which  of  these  learned  Drs. 
are  w"e  to  believer  from  what  Dr.  Clarke  says,  we  must  believe  that 
the  silver  was  referred  to  by  the  masculine  pronoun  KIH  He,  and 
therefore   he    changes   the    Hebrew    masculine,    for   the   neater 
pronoun  it:  while  Dr.  Aben  Ezra  refers  the  masculine  pronoun  to 
the  conduct  of  Abinielech  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  veise. 
It  is  also  evident  that  Abinielech  did  not  do  this  in  any   May  to 
insult  Abraiiam,  because  he  says,  "  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart, 
and  innocency  of  my   hands,  have  1  done  this  ;"  therefore  it  must 
necessarily  be    understood,    that  he  did  this   as  a  compliment  to 
Abraham,  seeking  an  alliance  with  him,  by  taking  SarrJi  to  be  his 
wife,  and  which  was  also  understood  by  his  people  ;  thci  efore  tliere 
was   no   ground   for   that   profusion   of  gifts    which   t-ie    Rabbi 
supposed  were  given  to  A^braham,  as  Abinielech  had  not  done  any 
thing  improper.     This  has  often  been  considered  by  Deists  as  a 
very    objectionable    passage,    because    it    is    contrary    to   right 
reason  to  suppose  that   this  transaction  took  place  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  related  in  the  translation.     Neither  could  Abraham, 
who    is    declared  to    be    a    prince    and    tlie    richest    monarch 
in   all   the  east,  have   accepted  such   favors    without   making   an 
adequate  return :  for  honor  was  a  peculiar  trait  in  his  character. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  patriarchs  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  shepherds,  and  that  Abraham  was  a  shepherd  king ;  which 
was  the  profession  of  most  of  the  Hebrews.  So  that  the  riches 
of  Abraham  arose  from  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  w  ith  which 
he  supplied  the  different  countries.  We  also  learn  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  remove  frequently  from  place  to  place  for  pasturage  ; 
for  having  immense  flocks  it  became  necessary  to  remove  them  in 
order  to  procure  a  sufticient  supply,  and  to  dispose  of  a  part  as 
occasion  might  require.     Not  that  Abraham  w  audered  about  from 
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place  to  place  without  any  visible  wzy  of  procuring  a  living,  a 
charge  which  has  been  often  made  by  Deists,  but  this  was  his 
great,  honorable,  and  profitable  occupation,  by  which  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  all  the  east.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  at  this  period,  for  the  first  verse  says  :  "  And  Abraham 
journeyed  from  thence  toward  the  south  country,  and  dwelled 
between  Kadesh,  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar."  Now 
Abimelech  the  King  of  the  country  sent  and  took  Sarah  from  him, 
thinking  he  had  a  right,  as  she  was  reported  to  be  his  sister,  and 
not  his  wife,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  she  was  his  wife, 
he  restored  her  again  to  her  husband.  It  is  then  said  in  the  trans- 
lation, "  and  Abimelech  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  men-servants, 
and  maid-servants,  and  gave  them  to  Abraham,"  but  the  word  them 
does  not  occur  in  the  original,  therefore  cannot  be  applied  to  Abi- 
melech's  givmg  the  persons  and  cattle  to  Abraham. 

Tlie  word  nj5''T_  a}id  he  took,  should  be  translated,  and  Abime- 
lech received.  SeeExod.32.  4.  T]'^\  and  he  received.  1  Sam.  25.35. 

So  David  received.  2  Kings,  19-  14.  and  Hezekiah  received. 
Isaiah  37-  14.  The  first  clause  will  then  read,  "  and  Abimelech 
received  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants."  So 
that  instead  of  giving  all  this  valuable  property  to  Abraham,  for 
which  Abraham  had  giveJi  no  consideration,  we  shall  find  that 
Abimelech  received  them  from  Abraham,  who  received  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver  of  Abimelech  for  the  same.  To  the  learned  I 
need  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  to  those  who  have  not  attended 
to  a  close  investigation  of  the  original,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  there  are  two  propositions 
in  the  verse  ;  the  first  is,  Abimelech  receives,  or  purchases  sheep, 
and  oxen  of  Abraham,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Canaan  for  pasturage,  and  for  which  privilege  he  no  doubt  com- 
muted with  the  king,  who  assigned  him  the  best  part  of  the  land 
for  pasturage.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  he  restored  Sarah, 
who  dwelt  with  him,  to  Abraham.  But  the  first  word  in  this  second 
proposition  which  is  ]r)^\  ^' ayiththeen,  translated  and  he  gave, 
should  have  been  translated  as  the  same  word  is  in  Dan.  1.  9. 
Q^'!^''!;^.'^  '^^T^  ^0'^^  Gad  had  brought,  for  though  It  means  to  give, 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  following  verb  21i}'^^  Vayaasheeb.  The 
whole  verse  truly  reads  word  for  word  thus, — "  And  Abimelech 
received  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  man-servants,  and  women-servants ; 
and  he  brought  to  Abraham  and  restored  to  him,  Sarah  his  wife." 
This  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Septuagint,  for  IXa/Se  the 
third  person  singular  aor.  2.  has  this  signification,  the  same  as 
accipio,  capio,  to  receive  or  accept.  And  eSojxsro  'A&paoiix,  xa» 
«7rs§coxc)^  avTM  ^uppav,  also  agrees  with  w  2U}''\  DiH2iib  ]Jy'^ 
»^^^  riK,  "  and  he  brought  to  Abraham  and  restored  to  him  Sarah.' 
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From  which  it  appears  evident  that  Abimelech  did  not  give  this 
property  to  Abraham^,  but  that  he  purchased  a  part  of  the.  live 
stock  which  Abraham  according  to  custom  had  brought  to  be  sold, 
and  for  which  he  received  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  This  also 
agrees  with  what  is  said  in  the  12th  chapter,  verse  the  l6th,  where 
we  read  that  Abraliam,  "  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and 
men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels."  And 
also  Ch.  13.  C.  "  And  iVbraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold,"  and  consequently  liad  no  necessity  for  such  gifts  from 
Abimelech. 

This  is  further  obvious  from  the  word  '^r\T}'^  Naatkti,  for  though 

it  be  rendered,  /  have  given,  it  should,  accordaig  to  rule,  be  trans- 
lated bv  the  same  word  as  it  is  in  Numb.  21.  34.  "^DD^  I  have 

delivered.  JLzek.  22.  31.  I  have  recompemed. — Judges,  1.2.  I  have 
delivered.  Which  then  reads,  "  I  have  delivered  to  thy  brother  a 
thousand  of  silver,"  so  far  the  two  verses,  excepting  the  tinal  clause, 
literally  read  thus.  ''  And  Abimelech  received  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  men-servants,  and  women-servants  ;  and  he  brought  to  Abra- 
ham and  restored  to  him,  Sarah  his  wife.  And  unto  Sarah  he  said, 
behold  1  have  delivt-rtd  a  thousand  of  silver,  '^■'nj>i'P  to  thi/ brother, 

behold,  he  is  to  ihoe  a  coverhig  of  the  eyes  unto  all  that  are  with 
thee. 

But  the  following  words  73  Jl'i^'}  are  strangely  martyred  by  this 

writer,  he  says  they  may  be  translated  thus  :  "  and  to  all,  or,  and 
in  all,  speak  the  truth."  Here  we  have  error  on  error,  the  words 
"  speak  the  truth,"  are  a  comment  or  gloss,  they  do  not  occur  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  therefore  must  be  rejected.  The  English 
translation  is  certainly  nearer  the  Hebrew,  though  the  translators 
have  put  in  the  word  othery  for  which  there  is  not  any  authority, 
and  it  makes  the  reading  bad,  viz.  73  Di^)  and  zcith  all  other.   But 

reject  the  word  other,  which  is  a  very  awkward  word  here,  and  the 
true  reading  is,  and  with  all.  I\'ow  when  the  following  word 
JirrDilT  l  etiochoachath,  rendered  in  the  Bible  "  thus  she  was 
reproved,"  is  truly  translated,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  altogether 
been  mistaken  both  by  the  translators  and  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  it  not 
only  makes  a  part  of  the  second  proposition,  but  it  shows  that 
another  error  has  been  committed  by  making  two  propositions, 
where  there  is  evidently  but  one.  There  are  but  tMo  propositions 
in  the  verse,  as  is  signitied  by  the  pause;  whereas  in  the  Bible 
translation,  and  in  this  author's  comment  we  have  three,  viz.  1st. 
*'  And  to  Sarah  he  said,  behold  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver — 2nd.  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other — 3rd.  thus  she 
was  reproved." 

nriDin  Venochaachath,  finishes  the  verse,  which  is  in  the  English, 
and  in  all  the  European  translations,  rendered;   "  thus  she  was 
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reproved,"  Dr.  Clarke  says^  "but  the  word  is  probably  the 
second  person  preterite,  used  for  the  imperative  mood  from  the 
root  HDJ  nacach."  What !  the  second  person  preterite  used  for  the 
imperative  mood  ?  the  Dr.  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  explanations, 
and  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  ;  no  such  form  of  the  imperative 
is  to  be  found  in  that  language.  Now  supposing  for  the  sake  of  de- 
termining what  is  true,  that  this  form  did  occur  in  the  imperative,  no 
one  pretending  to  read  Hebrew  without  the  true  vowels,  erroneously 
called  points,  could  possibly  determine  the  true  meaning  and 
application,  as  the  same  radical  form  of  the  word  is  found  in 
different  conjugations,  viz.  in  the  second  person  masculine  and 
feminine  in  Kal,  in  Piel,  and  in  Phaal. 

It  is  sad  indeed  if  the  knowledge  of  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew 
language  amounts  only  to  probabihties.  Surely  every  word  in  the 
Hebrew  is  as  certain  and  determinate  in  its  meaning  and  appli- 
cation as  words  are  in  otlier  languages  ;  otherwise  what  certainty 
would  there  be  in  any  translation  from  the  Hebrew .'' 

I'he  word  /inDJI   Veiiokaachalh,  does  not  come  from  the  root 

-  T    : 

npi  Nacach,  but  from  HD''  yocarh,  which  means  to  justify,  to 

vindicate,  Job  23.  4.  "  I  would  order  my  cause  before  him,  and 
till  my  mouth  with  Jl'inDin  arguments  or  justifications." — Micah 

6.  2.  "  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his  people,  and  nSlTT' 

he  will  plead,  or  vindicate  his  own  goodness,  with  Israel J"     JinZJi 

nockaachath  is  in  Niphal,  and  should  be  translated,  thus  she  was 
justified.  For  this  is  not  applied  to  Sarah  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it  is 
in  the  translation  and  by  this  writer;  she  had  not  done  wrong  in 
snying  that  Abraham  was  her  brother.  Neither  did  the  good  king 
Abimelech  do  wrong  intentionally,  for  as  above,  it  is  said,  '^  in  the 
integrity  of  my  iieart,  and  innocency  of  my  hands,  have  I  done 
this."  I'his  will  also  agree  with  the  Septuagint  xa*  tcolvto.  cckri^sucrov 
"  in  all  thhigs,  be  thou  justified."  The  two  verses  will  then  truly 
read  word  for  word  with  the  Hebrew,  thus :  "  And  Abimelech 
received  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  women-servants, 
and  he  brought  to  Abraiiam  and  restored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife. 
And  unto  Sarah  he  said,  behold,  I  have  delivered  a  thousand  of 
silver  to  thy  brother  TfTlK?,  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  of 
the  eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee  :  and  with  all  thus  she  was 
justified."  That  is,  he  justified  her  conduct  in  saying  that  Abraham 
was  her  brother,  and  as  their  conduct  was  approved  in  the  sight 
of  God,  I  conceive  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  too  hasty  in  condemn- 
ing both.  , 

1  cannot  conceive  what  could  Induce  this  writer  to  suppose  that 
Abraham  did  not  speak  the  truth  when  he  said,  she  is  my  sister,  for 
this  is  the  result  of  his  reasoning  on  the  subject.  After  he  has 
declared  that  the  conduct  of  Abraham  is  not  defensible,  he  en- 
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deavours  to  show  what  he  supposes  constitutes  a  falshood,  that 
it  may  with  the  greater  force  apply  to  Abraham.  He  says, 
*'  111  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  ask,  What  is  a  lie?  It  is  any 
action  done,  or  word  spoken,  whether  true  or  false  in  itself,  which 
the  doer,  or  speaker,  \\  ishes  the  observer,  or  hearer,  to  take  in  a 
contrary  sense  to  that  which  he  knows  to  be  true."  But  here  is  no 
action  done,  nor  word  spoken,  which  Abraham,  the  speaker,  wished 
the  hearer  to  take  in  a  contrary  sense ;  consequently  Abraham 
cannot  be  charged  with  a  lie.  Abraham  said,  she  is  my  sister,  and 
he  spake  the  truth,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not 
the  daughter  of  his  mother.  Abraliam  was  not  asked  whether  or 
not  she  was  his  wife  ;  had  this  question  been  put  to  the  venerable 
patriarch,  and  instead  of  giving  a  plain  answer,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
would  have  done,  had  he  said,  she  is  iny  sister,  though  he  would 
have  spoken  the  truth,  yet  the  negative  would  have  been  implied, 
as  though  he  had  said,  no,  she  is  my  sister.  From  which  it  is 
certain  that  Abraham  was  not  guilty  of  lying,  and  that  his  conduct 
is  free  from  blame.  Could  this  writer's  statement  be  proved,  we 
should  be  told  by  Deists,  that  all  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
were  guilty  of  lying.  Isaac  also  said,  she  is  my  sister — that  Jacob 
deceived  Isaac — that  David  by  feigning  himself  mad,  lied  too — and 
that  when  Jeremiah  was  asked  by  the  princes  M'hat  the  king  had  said 
unto  him,  he  lied,  because  he  withheld  a  part  of  the  conversation 
concerning  which  the  king  had  charged  him  to  be  silent.  Christ 
said,  "  destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  :" 
the  Jews  were  deceived,  for  they  understood  him  to  mean  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  "  Then  said  the  Jews,  forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?" 
and  he  did  not  undeceive  them.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  writer's 
definition  of  a  lie  will  not  go,  using  his  own  words,  "  on  all  fours,* 
or  in  plain  English,  it  is  not  consistent  with  truth ;  for  as  these 
words  had  no  reference  to  the  literal  temple  at  Jerusalem,  so  far 
they  were  not  true,  and  the  speaker  "  was  sensible  that  the  hearers 
took  what  he  said  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  which  he  knew  to  be 
true  ;"  but  who  will  dare  to  say,  that  this  was  a  falshood  ^ 

The  sacred  record  does  not  say  that  God  condemned  either 
Abraham  or  Sarah,  for  thus  in  the  honesty  of  their  hearts 
endeavouring  in  truth  to  escape  danger,  but  on  the  contrary,  their 
proceeding  is  approved  of  in  the  sight  of  God,  v.  7th.  "  Now 
therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall 
pray  for  thee." 

This  conduct  of  Abraham  was  so  justifiable,  that  when 
Abimelech,  who,  it  is  said,  feared  God,  heard  what  he  had  to  say 
in  justification  of  himself,  he  did  not  reproach  him,  but  treated 
him  as  a  friend,  bought  his  sheep,  and  oxen,  hired  his  men-servants, 
and  women-servants,  and  said  unto  him,  ^'  behold,  my  land  is  before 
thee,  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee." 
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From  the  above  observations^  agreeably  to  the  obvious  and 
express  meaning  and  application  of  the  Hebrew  words,  when  we 
attend  to  the  relative  determination  of  the  branches  of  their 
respective  roots,  and  in  conformity  thereto  make  choice  of  such 
words  in  our  language  as  by  this  unerring  method  point  out  the 
varying  inflexions  of  ideas ;  it  must  appear  to  the  learned  that  the 
objections  of  the  Deist,  because  the  translation  is  inconsistent  with 
reason,  can  \o  longer  be  made  to  this  part  of  the  sacred  history. 
I  have  also  shown  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  committed  some  errors, 
particularly  where,  by  differing  from  the  Bible  translation,  he 
makes  the  masculine  pronoun  J^'in  Ha,  refer  to  the  remote  noun 
^pil  Cheseph,  silver,  instead  of  Abraham,  and  that   there  is  no 

ground  for  charging  the  patriarch  even  with  the  least  degree  of 
prevarication.  These  conclusions  are  as  erroneous  as  his  com 
ment  on  the  passage,  where  the  three  men  were  entertained  by 
Abraham,  for  he  there  says,  ''^he  set  a  whole  calf  before  them, 
new  bread,  but  baked  on  the  hearth,  three  measures  of  meal 
were  baked  on  this  occasion,  which  comes  to  more  than  two  of 
our  bushels,  and  nearly  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  our  weight ;  whence 
M'e  may  conclude,  that  men  were  great  eaters  in  those  days."  The 
Dr.  attempts  to  confirm  this  by  a  quotation  from  Homer,  Odyss. 
I.  14.  ver.  74.  where,  he  says,  the  poet  makes  his  heroes  great  eaters. 
When  Eumaeus  entertained  Ulysses,  he  dressed  two  pigs  for  him- 
self and  his  guest. 

"  So  saying,  he  girded  quick  his  tunic  close, 

And  issuing  sought  the  styes  ;  thence  bringing  two 

Of  the  imprisoned  herd,  he  slaughtered  both. 

Singed  them,  and  slashed  and  spitted  them,  and  placed 

The  whole  well  roasted,  banquets,  spits  and  all, 

Reeking  before  Ulysses."  Cowper. 

He  quotes  another  passage  where  it  is  said,  that,  "  a  hog  of 
five  years  old  was  slaughtered  and  served  up  for  five  persons." 


-His  wood  for  fuel  he  prepared. 


And  dragging  thither  a  well  fatted  brawn 
Of  the  fifth  year. 

Dr.  Clarke  forgets  that  Abraham  had  a  very  large  family  ;  we  read 
of  three  himdred  in  his  own  house.  Therefo.»-e  fifty-six  pounds  of 
bread  was  but  a  mere  trifle,  where  the  consumption  must  have 
been  so  great.  If  Abraham  had  been  an  "  itinerant,"  a  wanderer 
from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  residence,  instead  of 
being,  as  he  really  was,  the  greatest  shepherd-king  of  the  east ;  and 
had  had  no  family  but  Sarah  and  the  young  man  who  dressed 
the  kid,  as  this  writer  seems  to  think  was  the  case  ;  there  would 
have  been  some  ground  for  supposing  that  this  great  quantity  of 
provision  would  not  have  been  provided,  unless  the  men  had  been 
great  eaters,  as  it  could  not  have  been  eaten  while  it  was  good.  I 
think  this  writer  might  have  fairly  said,  that  two  bushels  of  flour 
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would  make  near  a  hundred  weight ;  but  this  mistake  is  excusable, 
it  is  not  a  scriptural  one. 

But  I  may  be  told,  if  Abraham  made  a  trade  of  selling  men- 
servants,  and  women-servants,  how  can  this  be  justified  I  would  it 
not  be  as  bad  as  the  slave  trade  ?  I  should  answer  these  questions 
by  observing  to  such  objectors,  that  Abraham  was  a  patriarchal 
shepherd-king,  that  he  had  a  great  many  people  on  his  estates, 
besides  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  born  in  his  own  house, 
Mho  got  their  livelihood  under  him,  and  who  from  their  infancy 
Mere  instructed  in  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  literally, 
grazing  farmers.  These  were  the  persons  brought  by  Abraham 
to  Abmielech  to  be  engaged  by  him  as  managers  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen  which  were  purchased  by  him  of  Abraham.  A  kind  of 
bailiffs,  so  that  it  was  doing  them  a  great  kindness  to  procure  them 
such  situations  under  the  pay  and  patronage  of  the  king  of  Gerar. 

Neither  can  it  be  admitted,  as  this  writer  thinks,  that  "  all  the 
Gerarites  were  a  righteous  nation  ;"  for  it  appears  that  a  man  who 
was  a  stranger  in  their  country  was  always  in  danger  of  being 
murdered  ybr  the  sake  of  hia  rtv'/'e,  verse  11.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  Sarah,  at  the  age  of  90  years,  could  be  a  beautiful  woman. 
Human  nature  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  it  is  now, 
for  so  we  are  told  in  this  part  of  scripture.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
it  was  the  custom  among  the  eastern  nations  for  the  women  to 
wear  veils,  principally  to  protect  their  faces  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  also  from  motives  of  modesty  ;  Abraham  was  apprehen- 
sive that  they  might  mistake  her  for  a  younger  person,  and  so  slay 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  wife.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose 
what  cannot  be  credited,  viz.  that  a  woman  90  years  old  wtis  a 
beautiful  woman,  as  this  writer  tells  us,  for  he  attempts  to  inter- 
pret the  original  thus,  (as  above)  "  for  a  covering  to  procure  thee  a 
veil  to  conceal  thy  beauty."  The  legends  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Arabian  tales,  are  not  more  inconsistent  with  reason,  than  a  suppo- 
sition of  this  nature  is  with  scripture. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Peist 
to  the  circumstances  related  in  this  part  of  sacred  writ  in  the 
translation ;  they  can  no  longer  be  by  them  brought  forward  to 
ridicule  the  Bible.  But  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  persons 
so  attached  to  old  prejudices,  that  they  would  rather  witness  the 
alarming  progress  of  Deism  and  fanaticism,  which  threatens  the 
destruction  of  true  religion,  than  they  would  suffer  any  alteration 
in  the  received  translation,  though  it  were  the  literal  sense  of  the 
original,  and  though  it  silenced  the  objections  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  spreading  anarchy  and  blood-shed,  by  disturbing  the  peace 
of  religious  society  in  Europe.  To  this  description  of  Christian 
professors,  who  have  done  more  injury  to  true  religion  than  all  the 
Infidels  and  Deists  in  the  world,  I  say,  if  they  be  disposed  to  cavil 
at  any  thing  1   have  advanced,  I  hope  in  future  they  will  first 
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piuleavour  to  make  themselves  masters  at  least  of  the  grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  for  many  of  the  answers  I  have  seen  have 
been  defective  in  this  indispensable  branch  of  mechanical  lear- 
ning. They  may  then  consider  themselves  in  some  degree  prepared 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew,  But 
while  such  gentlemen  are  content  with  a  knowledge  of  alphabet 
Hebrew  to  enable  them  to  dabble  in  a  lexicon  for  the  root  of  a 
word,  no  matter  if  it  be  the  third  person  singular  preter,  which 
forms  the  radix,  it  must  go  for  singular  or  plural,  participle 
active  or  passive,  iiijinitive,  or  imperative,  it  is  boldly  sent  forth, 
as  I  have  shown,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  do  :  no  wonder  they 
should  make  such  blunders  by  mistaking  tense,  person,  mood, 
gender,  &,c. 

But  there  is  another  description  of  men,  if  possible  more 
dangerous  and  mischievous  than  those  mentioned  above,  viz.  those 
who  are  bold  enough  to  speak  and  write  against  the  absolute 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text;  Deists  need  no  better  supporters  than 
such  as  these.  They  ask,  if  any  continued  miracle  has  been  mani- 
fested for  the  preservation  of  die  Hebrew  scriptures  :  I  may  ask, 
if  the  works  of  Homer,  Euclid,  Virgil,  and  the  most  eminent 
Latin  writers,  are  not  the  same  now,  and  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be,  as  they  were  when  the  authors  were  living  ?  there  can  be  no 
interpolation  in  their  works,  because  the  eye  of  the  learned  world 
was  upon  them  in  all  ages,  those  bold  attempts  would  have  been 
made  known,  to  the  injury  of  the  character,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
interpolator.  On  this  ground  the  scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew 
claim  the  same  protection.  But  the  original  scriptures  are  of  a 
higher  consideration  :  can  any  man  who  believes  the  scriptures  to 
be  what  they  certainly  are,  the  word  of  God,  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  God  who  gave  them  in  the  tlebrew  language, 
and  who  governs  the  most  minute  concerns  of  Man  by  his  provi- 
dence, would  not  preserve  his  sacred  word  pure .?  to  suppose  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  he  does  not  govern  the  world  by  his  Providence. 
Had  these  objectors  the  least  semblance  of  truth,  or  probability  to 
support  them,  which  is  not  the  case,  what  good  can  they  propose 
to  the  present  generation,  and  to  posterity,  by  inculcating  doubts 
respecting  the  purity  of  the  original  ?  concerning  such  it  is  said, 
*'  what  are  these  wounds  in  thine  hands  r  then  he  shall  answer, 
those  with  which  1  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends." 
Zach.  13.  6.  These  are  enemies  to  true  religion  and  the  Bible, 
whatever  their  pretensions  may  be. 

1  intend  in  a  future  number  to  give  sufficient  proof  that  the 
original  Hebrew  is  as  pure,  and  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  as 
uncorrupt,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  venerable  writer. 

London.  JOHN  BELLAMY. 
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To    THE    EdITOE    of    the    CLASSICAL    JoURNAL, 

Sir, 

Y  OUR  Journal  has  but  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and 
I  have  read  parts  of  it  with  much  satisfaction.  I  perceive  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  dedicated  to  Biblical  Criticism ;  and 
1  value  it  much  the  more  on  that  account ;  from  a  persuasion  of 
the  importance  of  furnishing  a  convenient  medium  through  which 
the  sacred  text  may  receive  farther  illustration.  Among  your 
correspondents,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  furnished  a  paper  in  No.  IV. 
on  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  remarks. 

After  paying  a  compliment  to  the  zeal  of  a  learned  Bishop,  who 
has  instituted  an  academy,  in  which  the  Hebrew  language  receives 
distinguished  encouragement,  Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  communicate 
to  the  public  his  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  labor  Avhich  may  be 
necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  that  language.  In  doing  this,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  our  author  has  been  led  into  inconsistencies, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  not 
fully  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject.  In  p.  743.  he  admits 
the  possibility  of  a  person  in  three  days,  acquiring  "  that  branch 
of  the  rudiments,  which  teaches  the  learner  to  find  the  radix  of  a 
word,  and  by  this,  its  determinate  meaning  in  the  lexicon."  In 
page  74.5.  he  says,  "I  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  a  learner 
of  a  tolerable  capacity,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  alpha- 
bet, in  the  space  of  three  months,  so  as  to  write  and  understand 
the  radicals  and  serviies,  with  their  extensive  meaning  and  appli- 
cation as  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  which  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet."  Now  every  one  who  knows 
any  thin^  of  the  Flebrew  language,  must  know,  that  without  such 
an  acquaintance  ^^  ith  the  serviies  as  is  here  supposed,  the  learner 
cannot  consult  his  Lexicon  to  much  effect. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  if 
I  say,  that  the  present  production  discovers  marks  of  precipitancy, 
which  should  be  avoided  by  every  one,  and  much  more  by  one 
who  comes  forward  to  deliver  opinions  to  the  world,  on  subjects 
of  no  small  difficulty,  and  of  considerable  importance.  Even 
twenty  years'  attentive  study  of  Hebrew  will  hardly  authorise  a 
man  to  pronounce  so  magisterially  as  our  author  does  on  the 
subject  of  the  vowel  pohits.  After  a  judicious  and  candid  exami- 
nation into  the  merits  of  the  question,  a  man  may  be  led  to  con- 
clude in  favor  of  the  points ;  but  surely  no  man  has  a  right  to  say, 
"  That  it  is  impossible  to  read  or  understand  a  word  without  them." 
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Such  a  mode  of  speaking  on  the  subject,  savors  more  of  the 
partiaHty  with  which  a  man  regards  a  favorite,  than  the  candor 
that  becomes  a  judge.  If  our  author  means  by  reodiriv^  reading 
accoiding  to  ihe  points  :  1  believe  no  man  will  dispute  his  position. 
But  if  he  means  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  uttering  the  words  of 
which  the  language  is  composed,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
vowel  points ;  this  is  surely  an  unwarrantable  assertion.  As  to 
understa)iding  the  Hebrew,  I  do  maintain,  and  can  prove,  that  a 
man,  who  has  never  heard  of  the  vowel  points,  and  who  has  studied 
the  language  without  any  reference  to  them,  in  any  shape,  may  yet 
be  well  acquainted  with-  Hebrew  :  so  that  when  he  meets  a 
new  passage^  he  will  as  readily  and  as  certainly  perceive  its  mean- 
ing, as  a  man,  who  has  made  the  points  his  study.  But  I  will  say 
no  more  now  on  this  subject ;  as  I  may  perhaps  on  some  future 
occasion,  if  I  shall  be  allowed,  call  the  attention  of  students  to  it, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal. 

1  took  the  liberty  before  of  suggesting  that  our  author  seems  to 
express  himself  on  dilferent  occasions,  with  some  inconsistency. 
In  p.  746.  he  writes  thus :  "  I  also  differ  from  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  Rabbi,  who  was  asked,  how  long  it  would  require  a  person 
of  good  capacity  to  attain  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language? 
He  replied,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years."  From  this,  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  our  author  considered  this  to  be  a  period 
of  greater  length  than  was  necessary  :  yet  he  afterwards  says, 
''  That  it  must  necessarily  be  more  difficult  than  the  Latin,  Greek, 
or  any  language  whatever."  While  he  acquiesces  in  the  opinion, 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  Latin,  seven  years  are  necessary,  and 
for  that  of  Greek,  fourteen.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  objec- 
tion is  not  to  the  length,  but  to  tlie  shortness  of  the  period :  in 
which  case  I  should  have  looked  for  a  different  mode  of  expression. 

But  I  have  a  more  serious  objection  to  the  sentiments  of  our 
author,  in  the  character  of  a  theologian,  than  in  that  of  either  a 
grammarian  or  a  critic.  Let  us  hear  him  speak.  "  Why  have 
not  those  contradictions,  and  imj)roper  renderings,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  translation,  cover  it  with  obloquy,  and  almost 
seem  to  impeach  the  moral  justice '  of  God  ;  on  which  account  we 
are  told  by  Deists,  that,  if  these  things  be  true,  ^  the  scriptures 
cannot  be  of  divine  origiu;,  and  therefore  must  be  the  work  of 
men  :  I  ask,  why  have  not  the  clergy  (for  in  them  alone  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  place  implicit  confidence  respecting  these   things) 


'  How  does  this  epithet  modify  its  subject,  so  as  to  distinjniish  it  from  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind?  or  in  other  words,  is  there  any  justice,  but  moral 
justice  ?  Our  author  perhaps,  by  mistake,  wrote  "  moral  justice"  for  "  moral 
perfections,"  or  some  similar  expression. 

^  Ourauthor  means, "  if  those  things  exist  in  the  original." 
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answered  all  these  objections  and  reconciled  the  inconsistencies ' 
which  appear  in  the  translation?"  Our  author,  in  this  passage, 
steps  beyond  the  limits  of  verbal  criticism,  and  enters  upon  a  new 
province.  He  considers  the  command  given  to  the  Israelites  to 
extirpate  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  as  not  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal. It  seems  strange  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  general 
agreement  on  this  subject  among  all  the  translators  of  the  (Jld 
Testament.  Some  strange  fatality  must  have  attended  the  under- 
taking ;  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  by  all  men,  this 
error  should  have  been  conmiitted,  and  this  misrepresentation  of 
the  divine  character,  without  any  apparent  temptation,  sent  forth 
into  the  world.  If  then  the  established  clergy  were  to  perform 
the  part  assigned  them  by  our  author,  they  would  still  leave  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  laboring  under  the  mistake  arising  from 
the  supposition,  that  in  the  places  referred  to,  they  weie  reading 
the  word  of  God,  and  not,  according  to  our  author,  the  inventions 
of  men.  But  if  our  author  is  dissatisfied  with  such  things,  he  will 
find  occasion  of  perpetual  hostility  against  our  authorised  version. 
He  ought  to  require  the  correction  of  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
.ing.  "  Go  ye  after  him  through  the  city,  and  smite  ;  let  not  your 
eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
Tnaids,  and  little  children,  and  women."  Ezekiel,  ix.  5.  Our 
author's  objection,  let  it  be  observed,  is  to  the  character  of  any 
])eing  who  could  issue  such  an  order  as  that  ascribed,  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  the  God  of  the  Israelites.  Whether  he  works  by  angels, 
or  by  men,  by  rational  or  irrational  beings,  by  animated  or  inani- 
mate instruments,  he  still  continues  the  same.  How  then  can  our 
author  reconcile  himself  to  the  character  of  the  God  of  nature  't 
I  take  it  for  granted  from  his  avowed  attachment  to  the  scriptures, 
that  he  does  not  ascribe  any  thing  to  chance.  1  would  wish  then 
to  know  how  the  God  who  commands  an  earthquake  to  sm  allow 
up  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  God,  who  issues  the  same  order,  and 
assigns  the  execution  of  it  to  human  beings  ^.  But,  in  truth,  our 
translation  abounds  so  much  in  objectionable  matter  of  this  kind, 
that  to  make  the  alterations  and  purgations  recommended  by  our 
author,  would  be  a  work  of  more  labor,  than  he  is  himself,  perhaps, 
aware  of.  And  does  he  senously  propose  to  measure  the  profi- 
ciency made  by  the  established  clergy,  in  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
by  their  discernment  of  this  asserted  discrepancy  between  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  our  authorised  version  ?  If  this  be  his  sober 
judgment  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  but  say,  without  any  intention 

'  Inconsistencies  cannot  be  reconciled.  Our  author  means,  that  wLat  he  calls, 
inconsistencies,  stiould  be  removed  i^hy  an  amendment,)  from  the  present  tranac 
latio^. 
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of  offending,  that  tliere  is  reason  to  apprehend  he  has  mis- 
spent the  twenty  years  he  has  employed  in  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  objectionable  matter  is  as  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  the  English  ;  and  if  the  existence 
of  such  things  furnish  the  Deists  with  a  fair  ground  of  triiuriDh, 
we  nmst  submit :  for  without  new  modelling  the  original  itself,  no 
man  can,  w  ithout  false  translations,  make  it  speak  any  language  but 
that  which  appears  to  our  author  so  liable  to  objections.  Let  him, 
however,  make  the  trial  himself,  by  producing  some  specnnens  of 
his  proposed  improvements,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge, 
how  far  his  censures  on  the  clergy  are  M'eil  founded,  or  otherwise. 
In  the  mean  time  I  would  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
B's  criticism  on  Job,  Slst  chap,  15th  and  18th  verses.  I  do  not 
know  but  he  may  be  right  in  presuming  that  iiis  observations  "  may 
be  acceptable  both  to  the  learned,  and  to  the  unlearned,"  but  to 
one  occupying  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the  two  extremes, 
I  must  say,  that  they  have  not  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  1.5th  verse  : 

ini^  Dn-in  i^jo^i  ^rim  '^ty  1:021  i6n 

It  is  evident  that  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  our  translation  is  very 
good  sense,  and  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  subject.  The  only 
objection  Mr.  B.  makes  is,  "  that  one  question  is  asked  twice." 
And  to  avoid  such  a  repetition,  he  proposes  an  alteration,  by  the 
adoption  of  which,  the  passage  will  stand  thus,  ''  Did  not  he  who 
formed  me  within,  form  him  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the 
womb  f"  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  little  more  need  be  said  of 
this  alteration,  than  that  such  a  mode  of  rendering  ']\^22  is  unusual, 
and  unnatural ;  and  that,  if  the  objection  which  it  is  intended  to 
obviate,  be  admitted,  we  should  have  occasion  to  revise  and  correct 
most  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  refer  to  all 
the  places,  where  the  same  thing  is  said  twice  in  the  same  verse, 
with  some  slight  modification  of  sense,  or  change  in  the  phrase- 
ology, would  be  to  fill  the  Journal  with  quotations.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  an  opinion,  as  to  the  true  rendering,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  paper  published  in  No.  V,  signed  W.  V.  It  is  thus  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  translating  the  passage  for  myself,  with 
only  a  slight  difference  w  hich  I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing,  as 
perhaps  more  literal  than  the  other.  "  Did  not  his  maker  make  me 
in  the  belly  ?  yea,  he  fashioned  us  in  one  womb,"  or  "  did  he  not 
even  fash  "on  us  in  one  womb  ?"  not  identically  the  same,  but  suffi- 
ciently su  for  the  argument.  The  first  clause  of  the  verse  intimates 
their  being  the  work  of  one  creator  ;  and  the  second  their  belong- 
ing to  tiie  same  race  of  beings  ;  their  bemg  both  men.  All  this 
seems  natural,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  suppose 
that  Job  was  attending  to  such  nice  distinctions  as  those  implied  in 
tlie  alteration  recommended  by  Mr.  B. 
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The  18th  v.  is  confessedly,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew,  a  diffi- 
cult one  :  but  I  confess  I  cannot  approve  of  the  translation 
proposed  either  by  Mr.  B.  or  by  your  correspondent  W.  V. 
Perhaps  it  may  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  we  examine  it,  as  it 
stands  in  the  original,  and  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  ancient  versions. 

Hebrew. 

Septuagir/t. 
on  Ix  veoTTjTog   ^.ou  h^erpsipov  coj   Trar^p,  xa»  Ix   yua-Tpog    ft^riT^og    [x,ov 

Syriac. 

Vulgate. 

Quia  ab  infantia  meet  crevit  mecum  miseratio,  et  de  utero 
matris  mece  egressa  est  mecum. 

Not  one  of  these  versions  gives  the  same  sense  as  another,  that 
of  the  Vulgate  appears  more  natural  than  the  translation  suggested 
by  your  correspondent  W.  V.  as  derived  from  the  Syriac,  but  I 
should  think  we  ought  to  look  for  the  original  state  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  rather  to  the  Septuagint,  than  to  any  other  version  ;  as  having 
been  made  at  a  period  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  Hebrew 
itself  was  written.  By  consulting  that  version,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  text  stood  thus,  at  the  time  the  Septuagint 
was  composed. 

The  only  changes  here  supposed  are,  the  introduction  of  Jl  in 
the  place  of  J  in  the  third  word;  and  the  omission  of  J  in  the  last. 
If  this  should  be  objected  to  as  too  great  a  liberty,  I  can  only  say, 
that  every  one  who  has  undertaken  to  amend  the  translation,  has 
ventured  to  alter,  at  least,  one  word,  and  that,  without  such  good 
authority  as  is  here  produced.  The  sense  will  then  be  :  "  For 
from  my  youth,  I  have  brought  him  up,  as  a  father,  and  from  the 
womb  of  my  mother  I  have  led  him."  Job  means,  I  apprehend, 
to  affirm  in  strong  language  his  early  regard  to  the  wants  of 
the  destitute. 

To  the  translation  proposed  by  your  correspondent  W.  V.  there 
appears  an  objection  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  J  ob's  pros- 
perity ;  which  appears  not  to  have  been  interrupted,  till  the  period 
at  which  the  book  called  by  his  name  informs  us  at  once  of  his 
existence  and  of  his  downfall. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  unless  the 
word  rr^rrJl^  be  altered,  it  seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible,  for  the 
word  in  question  is  surely  not  the  first  person  singular  passive  of 
the  verb  nnJ. 

The  sense  given  by  the  vuIgate  is  a  good  one ;  but  I  much 
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doubt  if  Ita."^,  considered  as  one  word,  can  bear  die  meaning  attri- 
buted to  it,  ni  that  version. 

Upon  the  m  hole,  I  am  led  to  believe^  that  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion stood  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  but,  M'hetlier  in  this  conjecture  1  am  right  or  wrong, 
every  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

Dublin,  Dec.  17.  l^^l.  T.    I. 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION   OF  LATIN  WORDS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SiR>  X  HAVE  long  wished  to  communicate  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  pronunciation,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  throw  some  light  upon  it.  I  allude  more 
especially  to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  antepenultima  of  cer- 
tain words  in  the  Latin  language.  Scholars  are  much  divided  on 
the  question  :  and  though  a  uniformity  in  this  particular  may 
perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  minor  desiderata  of  literature,  still 
it  is  confessedly  desirable,  and  it  is  so  (if  for  no  better  reason) 
to  prevent  invidious  sneers  and  absurd  altercations.  The  syllables, 
on  which  I  desire  information,  are  those  which  prosodians  call 
long  by  authority,  for  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  short  antepenul- 
tima the  agreement  seems  to  be  more  general.  I  believe  the  greater 
rmmber  of  scholars  pronounce  most  of  these  syllables,  whether 
long  or  short  by  authority,  as  if  they  were  long  by  position,  as  it 
is  called.  For  instance,  no  distinction  is  made  in  pronunciation 
between  the  words  ?iomine  and  homines  both  of  them  being  more 
commonly  spoken  as  if  they  were  written,  nomyninejiommine.  Again, 
other  words  that  have  this  syllable  short,  are  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
long,  as  imperiunii  deterlor,  Sec.  Though  this  does  not  obtain  uni- 
versally in  the  case  of  similar  words,  as  deterei'e,  &c.  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  show  that  the  whole  system  of  pronunciation  is  merely 
a  matter  of  caprice,  whether  founded  in  ignorance  or  wisdom,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  On  this  plan,  the  only  discoverable 
consistency  is,  that  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  their  quantity :  and  for  such  a  determination  perhaps 
some  reasons  will  be  adduced.  It  is  said,  first,  that  you  do  not  at 
all  change  the  quantity  of  the  syllable,  whether  you  call  it  nomine 
or  nommine,  it  being  in  reality  long  in  both  cases,  the  quantity 
depending  solely  upon  the  time  of  utterance.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  why  should  you  desire  to  pronounce  a  syllable,  when  long 
by  authority,  as  if  it  were  long  by  position  ?  and  though  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  dwell  as  long  upon  the  syllable  in  either  case,  the  time  is  not 
conveniently  or  distinctly  marked  by  a  collision  of  the  same  two 
letters,  as  it  is  by  the  open  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel,  e.  g. 
the  idea  of  length  in  the  first  syllable  is  not  so  striking  from  the 
sound  nom-7ni?iCy  as  no-mine;  and  for  this  reason  the  former 
pronunciation  is  better  adapted  to  short  syllables.  This,  I  appre- 
hend, holds  particularly  in  the  reading  of  poetry  :  let  us  take  the 
line  "  oderunt  peccare  mali  formidine  poenae,"  where  the  sound 
Jbrm'i-dinc  is  surely  much  fuller  and  longer  than  that  oijormiddine. 
And  further,  why  we  should  say  in  the  nominative  forml-doy  and 
in  the  dhhtixe  Jbrmiddine,  I  cannot  tell.  But  secondly,  it  is  ob- 
jected that  in  case  of  short  penultimas  a  similar  pronunciation  is 
not  retained  when  the  word  is  increased  :  e.  g.  we  say  bo-mts,  bon- 
niias  ,-  gracilis  (not  gracillis)  gracillihus.  To  this  it  might  be 
fairly  answered,  that  our  being  unable  to  make  a  proper  distinction, 
or  to  preserve  a  consistency  in  all  cases  can  afford  no  reason  for  our 
refusing  to  do  so,  •when  it  is  in  our  power.  Since  the  accent  is 
commonly  laid  upon  the  antepenultima,  that  very  circumstance 
obliges  us  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  •,  and  though  such  words  as  gracilibus  are  cer- 
tainly pronounced  as  if  there  were  two  concurring  consonants  in 
the  middle,  still  that  pronunciation  is  more  rapid  and  short 
than  any  other  would  be,  the  accent  remaining  the  same.  If  a 
man  were  a  stranger  to  the  custom  of  pronunciation,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  word  siibtilitas  would  convey  to  him  the  notion  of 
a  longer  antepenultima  than  suhtillitas  would.  Again,  it  is  urged 
that  in  dissyllables  no  distinction  is  made  ;  homo  and  nornen  being 
spoken  as  if  the  quantity  of  each  penultima  were  the  same  :  why 
then  should  we  require  a  distinction  in  other  cases  ?  To  this  a  reply 
might  be  made  as  before,  that  if  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  in 
every  instance,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  when  it  is 
practicable.  But  with  regard  to  these  words  of  two  syllables,  of 
which  the  first  is  short  by  authority,  the  common  pronunciation 
might  be  altered  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  retaining  the  usual  sound, 
but  dwelling  upon  it  only  half  the  time  :  I  could  illustrate  this  by 
the  use  of  musical  terms  :  if  our  dwelling  upon  the  first  syllable 
of  tiomen  be  marked  by  a  crotchet,  the  first  of  homo  might  be 
sounded  as  a  quaver ;  the  same  open  sound  of  the  vowel  being 
retained  in  both  cases.  But  secondly,  uniformity  would  be  better 
consulted  by  our  pronouncing  the  first  syllables  of  such  words  just 
as  we  should  if  there  were  three  syllables  -,  and  this,  perhaps, 
would  do  more  towards  establishing  a  general  and  consistent  rule 
for  pronunciation  than  any  other  means  whatever.  Upon  this  plan 
then  the  words  homo,  bonus,  would  be  pronounced  hommo,  bonnuSy 
thus  being  made  to  agree  with  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable  of 
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hominei,  bo?iitas.  Prejudice  and  habit  will  revolt  at  such  a  pro- 
posal ;  but  some  advances  have  already  been  made  toward  it  even 
by  the  most  determined  abettors  of  the  common  system  ;  as  in  the 
words  ibi,  tibi,  sibi.  And  in  the  Greek  very  considerable  advances 
have  been  made,  as  Trsqi,  ixbt-I,  Asyw,  and  very  many  others. 
Few,  I  believe,  are  offended  at  the  word  syco  being  read  as  if  there 
were  two  consonants  ;  why  then  should  they  be  shocked,  if  the 
Latin  ego  were  read  in  a  similar  manner  ?  In  the  Greek,  indeed, 
we  commonly  make  a  distinction  between  the  long  and  short  vow- 
els. In  speaking  yjt/^zx:,  the  sound  of  the  long  vowel  is  attended 
to  ;  e^£o  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  e/^ju-so  :  so  of  coAjcra, 
cAsTov  and  numberless  others :  and  why  the  same  distinction  should 
be  denied  to  the  Latin  I  know  not :  the  difference  in  point  of 
orthography  is  not  worth  mentioning.  There  are  some,  I  fear, 
almost  incorrigible  cases,  in  which  no  distinction  can  be  well 
devised  :  they  occur  where  the  vowel  in  the  antepenultima  is  said 
to  be  pure,  i.e.  where  it  is  succeeded  by  another  vowel  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllable,  as  in  the  words  abluerct,  IJiadis^  or  to  take  a 
verse  "Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursum  nee  carmina  nobis  :"  in 
such  instances  I  believe  the  reading  must  ever  be  as  if  the  antepen- 
ultima were  long  :  but  to  insist  once  more  upon  the  argument,  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  establish  a  distinction  when  we  can. 
As  to  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  though  you  see  my  inclination  and 
good-will,  I  have  not  had  the  courage  at  present  to  escape  from 
the  trammels  of  my  youth,  nor  to  emancipate  myself  from  that 
*'  tyrant  custom  which  has  shackled  man  :"  though  I  am  aware 
that  a  few  of  our  best  scholars  have  partly  acted  upon  the  system 
which  I  have  been  endeavournig  to  uphold.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject,  remaining  ^though  rather 
idle  of  late)  still  sincerely  your's, 
AW.  27. 181].  GRANTA. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  JouPwNAL. 
Sir, 

X  CANNOT  but  consider  it  as  a  subject  of  lamentation, 
tiiat  writers  of  ability,  who  undertake  to  illustrate  auy  obscure  parts 
of  Scripture,  do  too  often  set  them  in  a  less  favorable  light  than  before, 
rather  than  properly  display  to  others  tlie  strong  sense  and  important 
truths,  which  pervade  all  parts  of  that  guide  to  our  paths,  but  which 
indeed  are  too  biieiiy  fainted,  rather  than  sulHcieutly  expressed,  at  full 
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length  ;  and,  in  fact,  when  even  fully  expressed,  yet  those  great  truths 
are  delivered  in  the  highly-tigurative  style  of  oriental  nations,  more 
than  in  such  a  precise  mode  of  common  language,  as  to  be  ahva\s 
obviously  understood  by  every  reader.  Sucli,  according  to  mv  opi- 
nion, is  the  case  with  resjiect  to  the  difference  between  two  learned 
writers  in  your  Journal,  concerning  the  animal  meant  by  the  word 
Nachasch ;  for  in  truth  I  find  not  the  least  sufficient  reason  to  affirm, 
that  any  animal  whatever  spoke  to  Eve  with  any  audible  voice,  nor 
even  that  the  evil  principle  of  the  world,  called  Satan,  spoke  audibly 
to  her,  but  only  that  the  author  of  that  relation  gives  the  name  of 
the  animal  called  Aachasch  (whatever  animal  it  may  be)  to  that  evil 
spirit  otherwise  called  Satan  by  the  Jews  afterwards,  but  Diabolus  by 
the  Heathens,  and  believed  to  exist  equally  by  Heathens,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  intermixing  evil  in  the  events 
of  a  world  otherwise  replete  with  works  of  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
As  to  the  truth  of  this  prevalent  opinion,  if  any  persons  are  so  scepti- 
cal as  to  doubt  it,  this  is  totally  foreign  from  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, which  has  no  concern  with  any  thing  more,  than  what  in 
the  age  when  the  book  was  writ  was  the  current  belief  of  those,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  written.  Both  the  above  learned  writers,  there- 
fore, are  equally  in  error,  when  they  affirm  that  any  animal  \^hatever 
was  visible  to  Eve,  or  even  sfoke  to  her  with  audible  words;  for 
where  can  they  produce  the  least  evidence,  that  Eve  saw  any  form 
whatever  ?  and  as  to  speaking  to  her,  it  may  mean  only  suggested  in- 
ternally to  her  thoughts  such  or  such  questions  for  her  determination, 
which  the  supernatural  power,  always  ascribed  to  that  evil  spirit,  enabled 
it  to  do,  even  in  the  confession  of  all  our  learned  lawyers  of  the  land  ; 
otherwise  they  would  never  sufier  a  criminal  to  be  accused  of  acting  by 
instigation  of  the  devil,  and  yet  never  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  any- 
proof  that  the  devil  ever  spoke  audibly  to  him.  Universal  opinion 
therefore  confirms,  that  the  supernatural  evil  spirit  in  question  could 
communicate  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  Eve  without  audible  words,  such 
as  mortals  are  forced  to  use  in  their  discourses  with  one  another,  to 
communicate  their  several  opinions  and  reasons.  It  was  then  this  evil 
spirit,  which  was  reputed  to  have  accosted  Eve,  but  Avhich  in  the  early 
age  of  Moses  might  not  have  obtained  the  name  of  Satan ;  therefore 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  some  animal  called  Nachasch,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  some  siniilar  disposition  ;  but  if  one  man  calls 
another  man  a  dog,  does  it  follow  that  he  has  the  form  of  a  dog,  or 
only  that  he  is  accused  of  having  some  similar  dispositions  ?  Why  then 
should  your  correspondents  suppose  that  the  evil  spirit,  which  accosted 
Eve,  appeared  in  the  form  either  of  a  serpent  or  a  monkey,  or  any 
other  form,  merely  because  the  author  of  the  relation  gives  him  the 
name  of  Nachasch  ?  I  find  not  the  least  syllable  mentioned  concerning 
the  form  of  the  being  there  mentioned ;  for  they  have  no  right  to  con- 
clude what  the  form  was  from  the  adventitious  nanse  given  there  as 
descriptive  solely  of  the  character  of  that  supernatural  being.  If  it  be 
urged,  that  although  no  form  is  mentioned,  yet  it  is  said,  that  he  spoke 
to  Eve  :  but  though  this  be  meant  ever  so  literally,  yet  hence  nothing 
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more  can  be  concluded,  than  that  it  had  the  form  of  a  man,  if  it  spoke 
like  a  man  ;  and  in  trnth,  a  young  man  was  more  likely  to  persuade  a 
young  woman  out  of  her  duty  and  her  wits,  than  a  serpent  or  a  mon- 
key. There  is  no  sutficient  reason,  however,  to  understand  spoke 
and  said  to  mean  literally  audible  words,  but  only  suggested  such  or 
such  thoughts  internally  to  the  mind  of  Eve.  Is  it  not  still  a  com- 
mon expression  of  others,  said  I  to  myself  1  and  did  ever  any  one 
conceive  this  phrase  to  mean  that  I  spoke  audibly  to  myself?  Such 
figurative  phrases  are  common  in  all  languages  and  ages  of  the 
world  ;  but  if  understood  literally,  cannot  fail  to  introduce  the  ap- 
pearance of  absurdity,  and  a  subject  for  ridicule  instead  of  illustra- 
tion ;  accordingly,  the  Jews  by  such  literal  senses  have  rendered  this 
account  truly  ridiculous. 

We  have  then  only  to  inquire  farther,  what  animal  it  was  which  was 
meant  by  Nachasch,  the  name  thus  given  to  the  evil  spirit,  which 
tempted  Eve,  and  this  has  certainly  been  deemed  a  serpent  in  all  ages, 
both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  world ;  it  is  also  allowed,  that  in 
other  places  of  scripture  it  does  sometimes  mean  this  animal ;  we 
ought  therefore  to  have  some  good  reason  before  we  reject  an  ancient 
interpretation,  confirmed  by  a  long  succession  of  ages.  It  is  likewise 
so  rendered  in  the  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jerusalem,  Tibi  verb, 
O  Serpens,  nan  erit  medela,  S^c.  and  again,  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas ;  some  circumstances  also  are  afterwards  mentioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  punishment  denounced  for  the  transgression  iu  question, 
which  seem  to  allude  expressly  to  the  form  of  a  serpent  being  sig- 
nified by  the  name  Nachasch ;  and  moreover  at  the  beginning  of  the 
account,  allusion  is  made  to  the  disposition  of  a  serpent.  We  will 
therefore  examine  these  two  sentences  more  minutely.  The  account 
begins  with  saying,  that  the  Nachasch  was  both  a  wild  animal 
and  a  subtle  one ;  now  these  properties  will  at  least  suit  well  enough 
with  a  serpent,  but  subtle  in  the  Latin  caUidus,  and  in  the  septua- 
gint  Greek  (poovii^og  had  a  very  particular  propriety,  when  applied  to 
a  serpent,  according  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  is 
accordingly  so  applied  in  other  parts  of  scripture.  Bochart,  in  his 
Hierozoicon  lib.  I.  c.  3  and  4.  has  collected  a  variety  of  accounts  from 
ancient  authors  to  this  purport,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  im- 
material, so  long  as  they  were  generally  believed  true.  For  (p^ovi^^og 
Symmachus  and  Aquila  substituted  Trdvovpyo;,  versed  in  all  kinds  0/ 
craft,  which  may  indeed  be  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  but 
f^6viu,og  was  better  in  one  respect,  as  it  implies  a  good  kind  of  craft, 
answering  to  our  word  shrewd,  whereas  the  other  implies  more  of 
the  bad  cunning  of  a  fox  ;  and  the  examples  of  shrewdness  imputed 
by  the  ancients  to  serpents,  are  all  to  some  good  end  ;  they  were  by 
them  even  thought  intelligent  enough  to  foretel  future  events,  and  to 
have  supernatural  knowledge,  on  which  account  Jisculapius  is  gener- 
ally represented  with  two  serpents  entwined  round  his  staff.  This 
character  of  the  Nachasch  for  shrewdness  or  sagacity  is  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Eve's  saying,  The  Nachasch  beguiled  me.  Nothing  more 
occurs  concerning  its  character  until  God  pronounces  the  punishment  on 
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it,  "  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the  days" 
of  thy  life/'  These  words  again  show,  that  they  allude  to  the  nature 
of  a  serpent,  which  is  again  confirmed  by  what  follows:  "It  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  sliall  bite  man's  heel."  Bochart,  as  above, 
produces  repeated  notices  from  the  ancients,  that  the  heads  of  ser- 
pents were  thought  by  them  the  only  vulnerable  part,  and  to  be  the 
seat  of  their  hearts  and  of  their  lives  ;  and  also  that  they  eat  earth. 
Nicander  in  his  Theriaca  says  of  a  serpent  aridos  sulcos  depascitur 
V.  373.  and  Phile  says  v^jAov  yjiiy  ec-Qlsi,  nudum  pulvevem  edit  c.  5g. 
All  these  circumstances  in  the  character  of  the  Nachasch,  confirm, 
that  it  was  used  here  as  the  name  of  a  serpent,  and  in  that  sense 
was  given  as  a  name  to  the  supernatural  Satan  of  the  Jews.  But  I 
was  sorry  to  find  Sir  W.  D.  to  mistake  so  much  these  words,  "  upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  all  the  days  of  thy  life,"  as  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  Nachasch  once  ivalked  erect:  (p.  241.)  this  was 
indeed,  one  of  the  strange  fanciful  opinions  propagated  by  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbins,  and  believed  by  too  many  Christians,  that  the  form  of 
the  Nachasch  was  changed  as  a  punishment  to  it.  Yet  the  above 
words  afibrd  no  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  they  only  denounce  that 
the  serpent  skoidd  continue  ever  thereafter  to  crawl  on  its  belli/  in 
an  ignominions  manner,  the  same  as  it  had  done  before,  (so  shalt 
thou  go  all  the  days  of  thy  life).  Accordingly,  Bochart  thus  cen- 
sures this  idle  tale,  invented  by  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  still 
adhered  to  even  by  philosophic  critics;  "  Mihi  iion  est  verisimile 
Deum  mutasse  quidquam  in  natura  serpentis,  sed  tantum  quod  erat 
in  ejus  natura  cessit  in  posnani,  ut  in  homine  nunitas,  et  in  muliere 
partus."  c.  4.  Sir  VV.  D.  speaks  also,  as  being  equally  certain  of  the 
Nachasch  talking  audibly  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  Nachasch  could 
talk,"  p.  241.  But  said  in  this  oriental  j)arable,  as  I  have  shown, 
may  be  only  a  figurative  phrase  for  instilling  thougiits  in  a  super- 
natural manner  into  the  mind  of  another  person,  to  be  the  subject 
of  their  meditation.  In  Esop  was  it  ever  inquired,  Avhether  the  ani- 
mals there  really  spoke  in  an  audible  manner  the  Greek  words  at- 
tributed to  them  I  or  rather  only  that  the  author  ascribed  such 
thoughts  to  them,  as  might  have  occurred  to  them  in  case  they 
were  capable  of  thinking,  and  which,  if  spoken,  would  have  such  or 
such  a  meaning.  It  can  then  be  no  more  concluded,  that  the  Nach- 
asch really  talked,  than  that  it  was  a  real  serpent,  because  such  a 
name  was  given  to  it,  and  such  words  ascribed  to  it.  But  it  may  be 
urged  perhaps,  that  the  punishment  is  denounced  directly  against 
a  serpent  itself  by  the  Deity,  and  not  against  Satan,  as  is  proved 
by  the  form  and  other  properties  of  a  serpent  there  ascribed  to  it. 
Yet  why  should  such  a  prophetic  denunciation  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen in  future  difl'er  from  other  prophetic  denunciations  found  in 
the  Jewish  prophecies,  and  even  in  their  histories,  as  well  as  in  the 
didactic  discourses  of  our  Saviour  himself,  of  teaching  literal  truths 
by  allegoric  words  ?  In  history  we  read,  that  the  thistle  sent  a 
message  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  2.  K.  14.  the  words 
here  are  only  relative  to  a  thistle  and  cedar,  but  Avhile  one  thing 
is  tpoken  of,    a   diflerent    one  is  meant,  namely,  the  kings  of  Israel 
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and  Judah ;  this  is  the  essential  nature  of  every  allegory,  which 
has  accordingly  been  relished  as  an  expressive  mode  of  information  in 
all  nations  and  languages.  Since  then  the  name  of  serpent  was  given  at 
first  to  the  supernatural  agent  so  called  Nachasch,  this  offered  an 
obvious  opportunity  of  continuing  afterwards  the  denunciation  of 
punishment  destined  for  it  in  the'  same  allegoric  words,  as  if  they 
related  to  the  serpent  only,  its  nature  and  properties,  although  in 
reality  they  meant  the  supernatural  agent  itself  so  named:  and  the 
articles  of  similarity  between  the  two  are  left  to  readers  themselves 
to  discern  by  their  own  intellects,  namely,  that  as  the  serpent  should 
go  on  all  its  future  life  to  crawl  ignominiously  on  its  belly,  shunned 
and  detested  by  the  human  race,  yet  ever  biting  them  insidiously, 
while  they  reciprocally  should  aim  destruction  to  his  most  vital 
part,  the  head  ;  so  should  that  evil  supernatural  being  crawl 
through  the  world  to  the  end  of  it  in  a  detested  state,  shun- 
ned and  abhorred  by  men  for  his  treachei-y  and  injuries,  until  at 
last  the  offspring  of  man  should  put  an  end  to  his  evil  practices. 
This  the  Jews  always  expected  to  be  effected  by  their  Messiah. 
How  then  from  this  extension  of  the  allegoric  relation  to  the  punish- 
ment denounced  against  the  serpent,  can  it  be  concluded  that  the 
agent  named  Nachasch  was  a  real  serpent  any  more  than  from  the 
mere  name  itself  at  first  given  to  him  ?  This  allegoric  conclu- 
sion was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  allegoric  commencement ;  and 
that  any  one  should  on  account  of  the  punishment  here  denounced 
maintain  that  it  was  a  real  serpent,  which  both  talked  and  before 
walked  upright,  is  as  unsolid  a  conclusion  as  that  the  above  super- 
natural agent  really  aftertvards  crept  upon  his  belly,  bit  niajs's  heels 
and  eat  dust.  "  Amphora  coepit  institui,  cur  urceus  exit  ?  Quod  sic 
mihi  ostendis  incredulus  lego :"  yet  it  is  from  such  literal  but  errone- 
ous senses  that  ISir  W.  D.  deduces  the  absurdities,  which  he  ascribes 
equally  to  the  explanations  of  both  writers ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
must  of  necessity  exist  equally  in  every  literal  explanation  of  allegoric 
phrases  of  any  kind  whatever,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  thistle 
if  it  spoke,  or  sent  a  message,  or  if  the  cedar  received  and  read, 
or  heard  the  message  read  by  others.  Therefore  in  the  above 
criticisms,  I  acknowledge  much  learning  and  wit,  and  a  ready  use 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  them,  but  cannot  find  complete 
satisfaction  in  them,  or  a  clear  explanation  to  others  of  what 
they  find  to  be  doubtful  and  obscure,  through  the  contradict- 
ory accounts  given  by  those  different  writers,  who  while  they  difier 
with  very  learned  abilities  about  the  senses  of  ancient  words,  have 
both  of  them  thus  exposed  and  brought  upon  themselves  some  oblique 
arrows  from  Sir  W.  D.  where  neither  of  them  was  sulhciently  covered 
by  the  shield  of  consistent  senses  in  his  explication  of  this  ancient 
parable.  With  respect  however  to  the  senses  of  ancient  words  in  this 
scriptural  account,  I  mav  observe  farther,  that  as  there  is  no  sufiicient 
foundation  for  altering  the  Septuagint  word  <p^ovi^og  for  Trdvovpyog, 
which  Aristotle  expressly  describes  to  be  the  character  rather  of  the 
fox,  as  implying  roguish  craft;  so  the  former  epithet  is  confirmed  by 
our  Saviour,  "Be  ye  shrewd  {^^oviuoi)  as  serpents,  yet  inoffensive  as 
doves,"  which  word,  however,  thus  implying  a  commendable  kind  of 
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shrewdness,  refers  in  the  serpent,  according  to  the  ancients,  chiefly  to 
its  sagacious  shrewdness  in  self-deience  and  defence  of  its  ofil'spring, 
and  such  otJier  particulars.  It  may  therefore  by  some  be  doubted, 
whether  such  an  epitiiet  be  suthtiently  consistent  with  what  is  after- 
wards mentioned  of  its  mischievous  or  malicious  disposition  to  man, 
and  indeed  to  all  other  animals:  yet  it  slwuld  on  the  other  hand  be 
considered,  that  such  apparently  mischievous  acts  arise  only  from 
an  excess  of  zeal  for  the  safety  of  itself  and  offspring,  so  that  they 
acquire  the  character  of  offensive  mischief  only  from  the  serpent's  in- 
al>ility  to  distinguish  neutral  intruders  upon  it,  from  intentional  ene- 
mies to  its  safety.  As  to  what  Eve  says,  "  that  the  serpent  l>cguiled 
me,"  neither  does  this  seem  inconsistent  with  the  favorable  idea  sug- 
gested by  ^^.sVf/xo;,  for  it  may  refer  rather  to  the  character  of Travoyfyo; 
in  the  supernatural  agent  represented  by  the  serpent,  than  to  the  ciia- 
racler  of  the  serpent  itself,  and  thus  while  one  word  suits  that  agent 
best,  the  other  best  suits  the  serpent.  Lastly,  Leclerc  has  propo- 
sed another  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  denoted  by  if^ovi/z-Ci',  for  he  pre- 
tends, that  it  may  mean  insidious,  i.  e.  expressing  the  idea  of  lying  in 
wait  in  order  for  offensive  sur-prise ;  and  he  adduces  in  su))port  of  this, 
that  Aristotle  describes  the  serpent  as  being  remarkably  thus  insidious, 
(a.cx.?.icrra,  sriSo-jXoc)  but  this  is  only  in  part  true,  for  serpents  do  not 
lie  covered  in  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  surprise,  but 
rather  noni  fear  or  caution,  or  merely  for  their  own  satisfaction :  yet 
this  sense  has  been  too  hastily  adopted  by  Patrick,  in  his  Commentary, 
and  lately  by  RosenmuUcr,  in  his  Scholia  on  Genesis.  Leclerc  pre- 
tends farther  in  support  of  it,  that  the  Hebrew  w  ord  has  this  sense  of 
insidious  in  i.  Sam.  23,  22  ;  and  yet  he  himself  in  his  note  there  shows, 
that  this  is  only  a  sense  given  to  it  in  the  Latin  vuigate,  by  the  word 
insidier,  which  it  ought  not  to  have,  since  the  text  indicates  only  the 
sense  oi'  astute  agef,  in  the  Septuagint  ii'xvo'j^ysia-rjTa.i  rightly,  and  so 
he  himself  translates  it  there,  collide  se  gessit.  We  find,  then,  no  sufli- 
cient  reason  to  depart  from  the  favorable  sense  of  ipcoyiy.o;,  shreivd, 
given  both  in  the  old  or  new  testament  as  a  proper  epithet  for  a  serpent 
according  to  the  opinions  then  prevailing  concerning  it;  which,  whether 
true  or  not,  make  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  epi- 
thet in  such  an  ancient  narration  ;  and  until  the  literal  meaning  of 
words  be  thus  ascertained,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after  their  allegoric 
ones.  The  name,  at  least,  ought  to  have  appeared  to  Eve  in  ^favorable 
light  at  first,  that  she  might  listen  to  what  is  urged  under  it. 

But  after  having  lixed  clear  and  determinate  meanings  to  the  words, 
I  cannot  in  my  own  opinion  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  most  ancient 
relic  of  former  wisdom,  this  best  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  among 
mankind,  the  strong  sense  which  runs  through  the  whole  narration, 
but  rather  briefly  hinted  than  expressed,  the  deep  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  weakness  and  duplicity  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the 
characteristic  infirmities  of  both  sexes ;  which  thus  disposed  the  wo- 
man to  risk,  by  deceit,  the  loss  of  that  inestimable  jewel,  the  very 
bond  of  all  their  happiness,  mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
this  merely  from  a  childish  desire  to  gratify  her  fancies  about  trash  and 
trifles ;  and  ecjually  disposed  the  man  likewise  to  become  an  unfortu- 
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nate  counterpart,  by  his  ready  willingness  to  be  deceived,  and  to  be 
rendered  blind  to  truths  of  the  utn;ost  importance  to  him  through  the 
simple  reasons,  as  well  as  seducing  example,  of  her  he  loved.  The 
knowing  and  crafty  agent  would  not  have  hit  upon /o?/r  more  power- 
ful topics  of  persuasion  to  the  woman  than  curiosity  and  love  of  novelty, 
together  with  an  ardent  fondness  for  the  mere  show  of  things,  and  also 
a  desire  of  eminence,  exaltation  and  grandeur,  or  lastly,  some  plausible 
ostensible  pretence  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  what  in 
her  own  heart  she  knew  to  be  wished  for  by  herself,  from  petty  foolish 
motives  only,  which  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  o\\ii.  Hence  the  first 
argument  was  ofiered  to  her  curiosity  for  knowing  secrets,  for  the  whole 
mystery  concerning  the  tree,  which  was  before  so  studiously  kept  from 
her  knowledge,  was  to  be  hereafter  disclosed  to  her,  that  she  might 
be  made  happy  by  the  knowledge.  The  second  inducement  was 
directed  to  work  upon  her  love  of  eminence  and  grandeur,  so  that 
she  would  be  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess,  and  thus  satis- 
faction was  administered  to  her  pride.  A  third  motive  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  powerful  than  either  of  the  former  two,  which  was  her 
Jove  of  show  in  all  things,  and  she  herself  accordingly  saw  that  the  fruit 
was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  ;  just  as  her  daughters  ever  since  have 
been  governed  altogether  by  their  eyes  aione,  so  that  the  first 
question  asked  to  direct  their  judgment  of  the  value  of  any  thing  is, 
whether  it  be  beantifuL  A  fourth  advantage  she  had  almost  for- 
got, however  at  last  it  came  limping  in  behind,  whether  or  not  it  was  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  she  would 
not  have  forgot  this  benefit  altogether,  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  her 
i-ather  as  a  sneer  at  the  great  fuss  the  men  make  about  their  wisdoraj 
which  she  knew  that  she  could  turn  upside  down  with  a  single  smile. 
The  character  of  the  man  is  sketched  out  with  as  faithful  a  pencil  as 
in  the  female :  his  immediate  compliance  to  grasp  greedily  whatever 
was  offered  by  so  dear  a  hand,  was  as  soon  followed  by  a  wish  to 
throw  the  blame  from  himself,  of  his  own  weakness,  upon  others ; 
hence  his  first  article  of  vindication  was,  *'  that  thou  gavest  the  woman 
tf>  me  for  a  companion  and  rational  friend,  because  thou  didst  not  deem 
it  meet,  that  I  alone  of  all  thy  creation  should  live  in  solitude;"  and  I 
did  comply  with  her  advice  to  eat.  Thou  poor  evasive  hypocrite  ! 
was  it  not  the  caresses  of  female  charms,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
nuptial  love,  which  smothered  i*  thy  breast  all  thoughts  of  duty,  just 
as  ever  since  in  all  thy  |)osterity  they  have  overcome  the  king  and 
the  hero,  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  ?  If,  alas,  too  late,  a  sense 
of  the  too  ready  prevalence  of  human  passions  over  reason,  and 
duty,  did  afterwards  turn  thee  naked  out  of  thy  paradise  of  delights, 
is  not  that  very  nakedness  itself  a  fit  symbol  of  thy  wretched  condition: 
in  other  respects,  Avhen  deprived  of  all  the  necessaries  as  well  as  com- 
forts of  human  life,  except  what  thou  couldst  raise  slowly  from  the 
earth  by  hard  labor  and  the  sweat  of  thy  brows  ?  Naked  indeed  is 
man  when  exposed  to  all  the  wants,  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  the  world, 
just  as  if  exposed  without  clothing  to  the  pelting  storms  of  the  ele- 
ments!    His   first  poor  expedient  of  fig- leaves,  to  supply  his  want  of 
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clothiin;  A\  as  only  another  testimony  of  his  wretchedness,  when  thus 
left  to  his  own  reason  alone  to  accjuire  the  first  necessaries  of  existence, 
for  which  purpose  acorns  also  must  have  been  his  food,  as  well  as  tig- 
leaves  his  covering :  unarmed  likewise,  as  well  as  naked,  in  a  wide 
world,  to  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
arts  of  life,  as  defenceless  against  the  many  ills  of  it ;  thut  single  word 
nakedness  therefore  alone  expresses  the  vast  extent  of  man's  misery  ; 
and  points  out  this  moral  to  the  whole  narration,  the  unhappy  state  of 
man  when  no  loniiei  protected  by  God's  Providence,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  obedience  to  his  wise  directions,  whether  dictated 
by  natural  reason,  or  by  his  j)ositive  commands.  This  is  the  true 
origin  of  evil  in  the  world,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  that  by  its  too  ardent  pursuit  of  present,  though  petty 
gratifications  of  far  inferior  value,  wlien  left  to  itself  alone,  it  counter- 
acts the  designs  of  the  creation,  and  brings  upon  men  a  long  train  of 
evils,  of  which  they  had  not  any  knowledge  before,  nor  yet  even  any 
conception  of  their  nature  ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is 
too  often  even  still  a  knowledge  of  the  miseries  of  the  world,  rather 
than  of  the  blessings  of  it,  when  deprived  of  the  continual  and  provi- 
dential care  of  its  Creator,  and  of  his  directiorjs  for  the  guidance  of 
human  actions. 

But  after  having  expressed  my  admiration  of  this  relic  of  the 
wisdom  of  old  times,  I  ought  also,  in  justice,  to  notice  the  learned 
commentaries  on  it,  by  the  ingenious  pens  of  the  abovenientioned 
•writers  in  modern  times,  Avho  by  their  deep  researches  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  oriental  languages,  have  brought  many  curious  facts  to 
light,  no  less  to  our  satisfaction  than  astonishment ;  such  as  Avhether 
the  Nachasch  in  question  might  not  be  a  monkey  or  a  crocodile,  as 
well  as  a  serpent,  and  what  is  equally  wonderful,  whether  it  spoke  to 
Eve  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek,  or  whether  a  monkey  might  not  be  able 
to  crawl  on  its  belly,  and  a  serpent  on  the  contrary  to  walk  erect,  but 
a  crocodile  even  be  capable  of  both  ;  and  whether  serpents  now  live 
on  dust,  as  they  did  at  the  lirst  creation,  or  monkies  were  then  as 
fond  of  nuts  and  apples  as  they  arc  at  present.  These  and  so  many 
other  such  profound  disquisitions  show  to  advantage  what  a  happy 
use  has  been  made  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  oriental  languages 
toward  the  illustration  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  As  to  my  own  object, 
I  have  only  gone  one  step  farther  than  Sir  W.  D.  who  has  pointed 
out  the  ill  consequences  of  departing  from  long-received  senses  iu 
scriptural  words,  in  order  to  substitute  those  of  merely  modern  ima- 
gination. This  practice  has  been  shown  by  me  to  be  still  more  ob- 
jectionable, whenever  the  senses  so  long  received  contain  any  interest- 
ing and  moral  instruction  to  mankind,  independent  of  that  important 
inquiry  in  natural  history,  whether  serpents  did  not  at  first  creep 
upon  four  legs,  which  were  afterwards  cut  off  as  a  punishment  for 
being  concerned  in  the  deception  of  the  mother  of  the  human  race, 
a  question,  which  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  those,  who  have  more 
leisure  to  inquire  into  the  roots  of  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  words. 
But  I  hesitate,  however,  along  with  Eve,  whether  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge   is  so  much  to  be  desired,   without  our  having  some 
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more  substantial  evidence  of  its  ability  to  make  all  of  us  ivise ;  nay, 
even  at  the  very  best,  a  knowledge  of  the  frail  state  of  human  existence, 
when  not  protected  by  divine  Providence,  with  the  gloomy  vieAv  of 
death  at  last,  is  but  a  knowledge  of  how  soon  men  will  be  turned  out 
of  their  earthly  paradise  into  an  unknown  dreary  wilderness  of  despair 
through  the  darkness  of  the  way  before  them,  in  case  they  depart  from 
the  right  senses  as  well  as  words  of  that  divine  guide  to  their  present 
paths,  and  better  hopes  in  future.  In  fine,  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
the  inquiries  of  all  the  above  writers  concerning  the  Nachasch,  what 
was  actually  said  of  M.  Huet,  when  he  published  his  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  that  it  cleared  up  and  demonstrated  nothing  except  the 
very  great  extent  of  his  own  reading. 

Norwich,  Jan.  12.  S. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir  T"' 

'  JL  HE  First  Epistle  of  Horace  opens  with  these  lines — 

Prini^  dicte  mihi,  siimma  dicende  camoena, 
Spectatuni-satis  et  donatum  jam  rude,  qusi^ris, 
Ma-ceuas,  iteriim  antique  nie  includere  ludo. 
Non  eadeni  est  ajtas,  non  mens.     Vejanius,  arniis 
Herculis  ad  postern  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro  ; 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  niihi  purgatum  crebro  qui  personet  aurem, 
Solve  seuescentem  mature  sanus  equura,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  iiia  ducat. 

In  this  passage  I  should  object  to  the  usual  translation  of  two  phrases, 
Extrema  arefui  is  rendered,  in  English,  the  farther  end  of  the  arena.  It 
rather  appears,  tha't  either  in  a  circus,  or  amphitheatre,  where  the  audi- 
ence are  ranged  around  the  arena,  the  proper  place  from  which  to  address 
effectively  that  audience  is  not  towards  the  end  of  the  arena,  but  some 
spot  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  open  space.  The  idea  of  addnjssino-  the 
people  from  the  farther  end  of  that  space,  I  conclude,  is  taken  from  our 
own  theatres,  and  not  from  any  ancient  circus  or  amphitheatre.  I 
would  propose  the  following  translation : 

• Vejanius,  armis 

Herculis  ad  postern  lixis,  latet  abditus  agio, 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 

"  Vejanius,  having  deposited  his  arms  at  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
remains  concealed  at  his  country  residence,  that  he  may  not  repeatedly 
request  his  dismissal  at  a  last  performance  :"  that  is,  Vejanius,  advanced 
in  life,  remains  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  lest  the  people  should  press 
him  to  the  circus,  under  a  promise,  which  they  never  fail  to  break,  of  its 
being  his  last  performance.     In  our  northern  climate  it  is  not  easy  to 
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conceive  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a  southern  people  on  the  subject  of 
public  spectacles.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  "ladiator,  vho  wished  to 
obtain  his  ultimate  discharge  might  approach  the  podium  of  the  circus, 
where  the  people  stood,  to  solicit  at  their  hands  his  dismissal.  But  in  a 
circus,  which  contained  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  spectators, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  oblongated  sides  were  occupied  only  by 
the  better  sort  of  people. 

The  other  phrase  in  the  above  passage  to  which  I  refer^  is  ilia  ducat. 
We  have  lately  had  an  extraordinary  communication  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  bull-fights  of  the  Peninsula 
will  corroborate  my  experience,  that  seldom  does  such  a  festival  con- 
clude without  one  or  more  of  the  horses  on  which  some  of  the  combatants 
are  mounted  having  their  bowels  lacerated  by  the  horns  of  the  bulls,  and 
dragging  them  along  in  sight  of  the  spectators.*  Bull-feasts  are  of  a  re- 
mote date  in  Europe;  and  if  other  animals  were  in  earlier  times  brought  to 
contend  against  men,  the  claw  of  the  lion  or  tiger  had  no  doubt  a  similar 
effect;  and  many  an  unfortunate  horse,  beautiful  as  was  his  form,  and 
courageous  llie  rider  whum  he  bore  into  the  arena,  has  been  gored  and 
torn  to  pieces  at  the  sanguinary  exhibitions  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres. 
This  happens  every  season  in  Spain,  and  our  countrymen,  who  travel 
there,  are  seen  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  these  festivals.  To  have 
been  present  in  a  foreign  country  at  such  a  scene,  through  youthful 
curiosity,  may  perhaps  find  some  excuse  ;  but  for  the  government  which 
encourages  such  savage  exhibitions,  there  is  no  apology. 

The  sense  that  has  been  hitherto  assigned  to  the  words  ilia  ducat,  is 
of  the  more  importance,  since  the  compilers  of  Latin  Dictionaries  rest 
upon  this  phrase  as  authority.  They  inform  us,  that  ducere  ilia  is 
"  to  pvff  and  blow,  to  be  broki;n  xoinded  ;"  and  when  one  examines  their 
authority,  it  is  found  to  be  no  other  than  this  single  passage  in  Horace. 
If  this  be  an  error  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  corrected  in  future  Latin 
Dictionaries.  I  consider.  Sir,  of  such  high  value  the  edifice  raised  by 
this  writer  in  the  works  of  which  he  has  left  mankind,  from  youth  to  age, 
the  inheritors,  that  if  even  the  minutest  fragment  can  any  where  be. 
restored  to  its  place  agreeably  to  the  original  intention  of  the  architect, 
it  is  no  waste  of  time  to  aim  at  that  restoration. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretius  there  is  the  following  passage  at  about 
the  1100th  line— 

Atque  ea  vis  omnis  morboriim  pestilitasque, 
Aut  extrinsccus,  ut  nubes  nebulivque  superne 
Per  cceluni  veniunt,  aut  ipsa  s*pe  coorta 
De  terra  surgunt,  iibi  putrorein  humida  nacta  est, 
Intenipestivis  pluviisque,  et  solibiis  icta. 

Instead  of  the  usual  manner  of  taking  sape  as  the  adverb,  I  would 
translate  the  lines  thus  :  '^  And  all  the  violence  and  contagion  of  diseases 
either  descend  from  without  through  the  air,  like  clouds  or  mists  ;  or 
else  (ipsS.  sape  coorta)  originating  within  the  earth's  enclosure,  they  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  when  moistened  by  unseasonable  rains,  and  aflected 


'  There  are  usually  a  dozeu  bulls  tormented  and  demolished,  one  by  one,  at 
each  of  tiiese  festivals. 
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by  the  sun's  too  ardent  rays,  it  has  contracted  putridity."  Ipsn  sitpe 
coorta  being  pointedly  contradistinguished  with  extrinseciis,  per  cfehiyn, 
superne  veniunt.  Whether  the  noun  sepes  be  written  with  or  without 
the  dipthong  is  of  no  consequence.  The  Romans  wrote  sceculnm  or 
seculitm  indifferently,  ca'pe  or  cepe,  a.\\  omon,  ca;rem07iia  or  cercmonia.^ 
]My  objection  to  sape  as  an  abverb  is,  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  force 
of  the  passage.  Lucretius  having  made  a  plain  and  positive  division  of 
all  diseases  into  emanations  from  the  earth  and  visitations  from  Heaven, 
which  is,  I  think,  as  good  an  account  of  their  origin  as  the  most  acute 
medical  writers  have  ever  given  us,  the  introduction  of  tiic  adverb 
frequently  into  either  branch  of  this  division  wholly  destroys  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  passage.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  poet  meant  to  signify  by 
scppe,  that  the  latter  class  of  diseases  was  the  more  abundant,  the  remark 
is  inadmissible,  because  those  disorders  which  are  supposed  not  to  owe 
their  existence  to  exhalations,  constitute  the  larger  portion. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  to  understand  perfectly  any  author, 
we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  what  was  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
existed  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  The  Greeks  and  Piomans  were 
generally  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  and  circular  surface, 
bounded  all  around  by  the  ocean.  Over  that  earth  and  ocean  they 
believed  a  spherical  canopy  to  be  extended,  including  within  its  sub- 
stance the  fixed  stars.  When  the  atmosphere  was  exempt  from  cloud  or 
mist,  the  Romans  expressed  that  pure  and  exhilarating  state  of  the  air, 
so  often  witnessed  in  Italy,  by  the  word  siidum  ;  without  having  any 
clear  conception,  but  on  the  contrary  great  confusion  and  doubt,  as  to 
what  could  have  become  of  the  clouds  which  they  might  have  seen  the 
evening  befoa".  It  will  be  said  in  answer  to  what  has  been  contended 
above,  that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  true  solar  system.  Still  it  appears  from  the  philosopliical  poem 
above  quoted,  that  the  sect  of  Epicurus  were  extremely  deficient  in' 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  that  they  even  reduced  the  sun's  disk  to 
its  sensible  magnitude. 

Nee  nimio  Solis  major  rota,  nee  minor  ardor 
Esse  potest,  nostris  quam  sensibus  esse  vicletur. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  long  context  in  the  lifth  book.  Chemistry 
the  ancients  had  none,  and  their  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy  was  not  superior  to  their  astronomical  acquirements.  To 
us,  who  have  the  advantage  of  living  after  Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  true  planetary  system  is  so  familiar,  that  it  is  easier  to  descant  upon 
its  sublime  beauties,  than  to  comprehend  how  narrow  and  unworthy  a 
view  was  once  taken  of  the  stupendous  works  of  the  Creator. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

Chester-Street,  'iOth  Feb.   1812. 

'  Is  not  the  etymology  of  this  word  Cereris  monita,  tlie  commands  of  the 
Goddess  in  the  celebration  of  her  mysteries  at  Eleusis  ? 

A  learned  Friend  derives  it  from  carman  Sansc.  a  religious  act,  car  in  Pers. 
in  Celtic  carm,  or  garm  is  the  cry  of  bards  ;  but  Gesner  derives  carmen  a  cano 
quasi  eajiimen,    Edit. 
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XIamum   squamigeris  incurves,  retia  tendas  ; 

Glutine  viscoso  contineantvir  aves ; 
Sternere  visne  feram  ?  canibus  sectare  per  agros, 

Vel  fovea  rumpas  nil  raetuentis  iter ; 
Sin  placet  invitee  cor  devicisse  puellze, 

Et  dubitas  quali  feceris  arte  tuum  ; 
Praestat  adulari :  rapidis  victoria  pennis 

Advolitans  pretiuin  grande  laboris  erit. 
Quani  non  niille  preces,  non  munera  mille  moverent, 

Blandilnquis  cedet  victinia  capta  sonis. 
Praestat  adulari :  sic  quee  modo  langiiit  ardet, 

Et  inod6  contenitum  devenerata  petit : 
Ilia,  iriaritales  quaj  fastidivit  habenas, 

Fit  docilis,  collum  subdit  et  ipsa  jugo  ; 
Quae  tibi  jam  frontem  coutraxit  acerba,  liquescit 

Dulcior  Hyblgeis,  sic  resoluta,  favis. 
Vel  si  etiam  tuniida  prostralum  rejicit  ira, 

Duraque  ferratas  vult  operire  fores  ; 
"  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire"  furorem. 

Quels  tibi  niutatain  conciliare  datur ; 
Suavia  dicta  minas,  ut  laurus  fulmina,  sistent; 

Quern  rabies  habuit  nuper,  habebit  amor. 

— Aggreditur  quoties  tua  lux,  tua  gloria  vitae, 

Blanditias  valeat  lingua  parata  loqui : 
Pulchra  quidem  penitus  videas  tenuissima  Lynceus, 

Corporis  et  niaculas  talpa  videre  ueges  : 
Judice  te  virgo  lepidum  peramabile  ridet, 

Ciim  niniis  exultaas  quassat  utrumque  latus  : 
Nil  mortale  sonet,  nugas  cum  garrit  inanes ; 

Ciim  canit,  invidia  se  Philomela  necet: 
-  Nee  miniis  ut  quterit  tenieraria  vespa  labellum, 

Quarere  jurares  nectar  ut  inde  bibat. 
Sit  tibi  cura  rosas  oris  ne  Plirebus  adurat, 

Sit  tibi  ne  violet  saevior  aura  genas. 
Quos  patriis  praeferret  Arabs,  ilia  halet  odores. 

Dens  Paria  evincat  nmrmora,  pellis  ebur. 
Omnia  mirari,  palmam  qui  sperat,  amauteni, 

Et  summa  ad  coelum  tollere  laude  decet: 
Nyniphae,    "  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  movit," 

Subveniant  Charites,  et  famuletur  Amor. 

1804..  H.  II.  JOY. 
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CONJECTURES  RESPECTING  THE  CHERUBIM. 

Chf.rui?  in  Hebrew  signifies  strength,  or  force,  and  metaphorically  a 
Bull,  the  symbol  of  power.  The  union  of  the  four  animals  may  signify 
the  four  elements,  as  the  four  heads  or  faces  of  the  Indian  Brahma. 

Or,  they  may  be  typical  of  the  creative  power,  the  Bull ;  the  support- 
ing, iho  Eagle  ;  and  the  destructive,  the  Lion;  combined  in  the  Deity, 
whose  image  is  Man. 

Or,  they  may  be  the  three  kingdoms  of  animal  nature,  the  carnivorous, 
the  graminivorous,  and  Birds  symbolical  of  creative  power. 

V»'hatever  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  it,  the  hieroglyphic  is  derived 
from  Egypt. 

1  know  not  whether  it  be  generally  observed,  that  the  symbolical 
figures  commonly  united  with  the  four  evangelists  in  old  missals  and  carv- 
ings, are  the  four  figures  constituting  the  Cherubim  taken  separately. 

A.  B. 


LETTER  OF  ISAAC  CASAUBON;-^THE  CLASSICAL 
TELEGRAPH. 

From  the  Epistles  q/" Isaac  Casaubon,  published  by  Theo- 
DORUS  Jan  SON,  at  Rotterdam,  1709. 

Epist.  1065.  Joanui  A.  Witten. 

«  *  *  *  ^ugtrt/av  et  (pgvxToaplav  Gragci  vocant  rationem  signifi- 
candi  per  faces  e  specula  sublatas  :  ea  usi  sunt  veteres  plurinuim, 
in  bellis  praesertim :  occasio  enim  cum  in  omni  vita  plurimura 
potest,  turn  in  bello  maxime :  igitur  ne  perirent  occasiones  rei 
bene  gerendce,  Trygo-si'av  excogitarunt  antiqui,  et  speculas  in  altis 
quisque  niontibus  eo  fine  oediticarunt,  quarum  adliuc  in  niontibus 
Helvetiis  nonnullas  licet  observare  :  Trvpcrslag  antiquissinia  et  sim- 
plicissima  ratio  fuit,  ut  sublatis  facibus  daretur  ejus  rei  signum, 
de  qua  convenerat ;  non  enim  aliud  poterant  initio  significare,  quam 
id,  de  quo  initio  convenisset  inter  dantem  signum,  et  observantem  : 
postea  excogitatiE  sunt  alite  rationes  solertiores  atque  adeo  niira- 
biles  :  nam  quasi  literas  calamo  scriberent,  quidvis  per  faces  signi- 
iicabant :  autores  hujus  inventi  commemorat  Polybius  c.  x.  ubi 
etiam  rationes  eorum  explicantur  :  sed  non  probat  Polyb.  omni  ex 
parte,  quod  ante  ipsius  tempora  aliis  fuerat  eo  in  genere  inventum : 
itaque  vir  ingeniosus  banc  novam  Trvpo-elug  rationem  excogitavit : 
qui  facibus  uti  volent  in  speculis  ad  signuin  dandum  cujuscunque 
1  ei,  quam  signiiicari  aliis  erit  necesse,  habeto  in  suis  speculis  quis- 
que literas  descriptas  iu  quiuque  tabellis  hoc  modo ; 
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Lorica  apnensa  tabcl/is: 
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Tabella  haec  debet  stutui  in    specula?  lorica  tam    ejus,    qui  dat 
signum,  quam  ejus,  qui  accepturus  est ;  atque  hoc  imprimis  viden- 
dum  est,  ut  specula?  sibi  ex  adverso   quam   optime  respondeant : 
praiterea,  qui  faces  observat,  jubetur  a   Polybio  dioptram  habere, 
i.  e.  mathematici  instrumenti  genus,  quo  oculorum  acies  missa  per 
canalern   tutius  dirigitur  ad  nietam  propositam  :  hujus  praecipuus 
usus  est,  ut  qui  observat  signum,  dignoscat  probe,  ab  utro  angulo, 
dextro  an  sinistro,  loricae  oppositie  literarum  signum  detur.    JNIunc 
explicemus  modum  :  lingamus  in  aliqua  urbe  proditos  esse  a  pras- 
sidii  sui  paite  :  id  ut  procul  signilicent,  ita  faciendum  :  scribendum 
igitur  quam  brevissime  id  fieri,  quod  velis,  puta : 
Centum  mi/ites  dej'ecenint. 
vel 
Proditionem  quidam  moliiuttur : 
ante  omnia,  qui  parat  dare  signum,  eum  qui  accepturus  est,  atten- 
dere  sibi  faciet,  facibus  toties  sublatis,  donee  alter  signum  dederit 
su£B  attentionis :  id  signum  est  facium   ex    adverso  elatio :  post- 
quam   attendere    coepit,    qui  signum   expectat,    indicanda  est  illi 
tabula,  in  qua  prima  litera  est  ejus,  quod  indicaturus  est,  puta  C, 
quod  est  in  prima  tabula,  vel  P,  quod  est  in  tabula  tertia  :  ergo 
accedes  ad  loricee  angulum  sinistruni,  et  ut  C  designes,  semel  ab 
loricte  laeva  parte  facem   tolles  ;  ut  P,  ter  facem  movebis  super 
loricam  elatam  :  sic  de  ceteris.    Qui  signum  aucupatur,  indicatam 
sibi  tabellam  adnotat,  ut  mox   monstratam  in  ea  literam  qu^erat : 
tertio  superest,  ut  litera  qua?renda  in  tabella  significetur  :  qui  dat 
signum,  venit  ad  loricae  dextrum  angulum,  et  quota  est  litera  indi- 
canda in  sua  tabella,  tot  facit  -rvpaslocg,  sive  facis  elationes,  puta 
ut  C  indicet  tres,  ut  P  quiuque  :   qui  excipit  signum  datum,  facile 
intelligit,    quai    litera  sibi    nidicetur,    eamquc  dihgenter  annotat, 
scribitque  in  tabula  parata  in  eum  usum  :   atque  simili  modo  itur 
ad  omnes  literas,  donee  omnibus  indicatis  reperiatur  scriptum  in 
tabella  excipientis  id,  quod  ab  initio  erat  propositum  :  ha^c  Poly- 
biana  ratio  est,  rpelior  sane  inventis  aliorum,  quie  tanien  valde  sunt 
elegantia  :   ca  ad  Pol^bium  nos  ante  multos  annos  exposuinuis,  et 
quai  ibi  sunt  mne  involuta  et  depravata,  evolvimus:   si  Deo  Opt. 
lSlii\.  sic  olim  vidtbitur,    ut  eum    eximium  scriptorem  edamus, 
Jiabebis  a  me,   vir  nobilissime  et  amicissime^  meae  in  te  fidei  et 
amoris  testimonium."  P.  W. 
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B.  Jonso7i's  "  Noon  of  Night;"— and  Virgil  illustrated. 

B.  Jon  SON  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person,  who  introduced 
this  phrase  into  the  English  kmguage ;  and,  as  his  editor  observes, 
he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  his  boldness,  and  anxious  to 
protect  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  Latin  language  :  from  W'hal- 
ley's  note  on  the  Sejamis,  vol.  n.  p.  *239.  (ed.  1756.)  and  from 
Warton's  note  on  the  11  Penseroso,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  best 
poets  without  hesitation  adopted  the  expression.  In  addition  to 
the  instances  produced  by  Warton,  we  find  it  employed  by  Butler, 

In  dead  of  night,  u-hen  the  pale  moon 

Had  got  to  the  nocturnal  iioon.  Whigs  Ghost. 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  us  an  example  from 
Prydei) : 

Ftill  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 

He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies. 
B.  Jonson,  as  we  learn  from  Whalley,  referred  to  Varro,  the  author, 
of  whom  he  borrowed  it ;  but,  as  the  passage  is  not  quoted  by 
Mr.  Whalley,  the  learned  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  it. 
Repente  noctis  circifer  meridiem, 
Quum  pictus  aerfcrvidis  late  ignibus, 
Cccli  orce  anastriae  ostend.erent.  Marcipore. 

Nonius  Marcellus,  when  speaking  de  Impropriis,  quotes  these  lines 
from  Varro,  and  says,  Meridiem  medium  did  partem  omnes  putant 
solum  esse  dicendum,  quum  et  noctis  esse  earn  temporis  partem  doc- 
torum  auctoritas  dixerit. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  excused  for  employing  the  Classical 
Journal  to  give  a  more  extensive  circulation  to  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  a  well-known,  but  little  understood,  passage  in  Virgil, 
Scl.S.  V.  104. 

Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 
Tres  pateat  cali  spatium  non  ampliiLS  nlnas. 
Gesner  says  in  his  Thesaurus,  under  the  word  Muiidus:  "  Mundoa 
quidam  apud  Serv.  ad  Mn.  3.  134.  volunt  dici  aras  deorum  infero- 
rum  :  respexit,  credo,  Serv.  ad  illam  formulam,  qua  rnundus  patere 
dicitur,  de  quii  JNIacrob.  Sat.  1.  l6.  '  Mundus  cumpatet,  tristiuni 
atque  inferum  quasi  janua  patet :  propterea  non  niodc>  praelium 
conimitti,  veriim  etiani  delectum  rei  militaris  causa  habere,  ac  mili- 
tem  proficisci,  navim  solvere,  uxoremliberorum  quaerendorum  causa 
ducere  religiosum  est : '  Festus,  h.  v.  '  Mundus,  ut  ait  Capito  Ateius 
in  libro  sexto  Pontificali  ter  in  anno  patere  solet — quo  tempore  ea, 
qua  occulta  et  abdita  religionis  deorum  manium  essent,  velut  in 
lucem  quandam  adducerentur  et  patefierent' — Hunc  mundum  sig- 
nare  videtur  Plutarch,  in  Romulo,  p.  23.  /3o5pof  copoyri  Tupi  to  vO« 
KojaiTiov    xuxXorepYjC,   k-Kapyjx'i   ts  TravToov,  oiroig    v6[xm   p,=v   coj    y.aXolg 
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a.^~KTO  yr,^  ixx(TTO:  oAi'y*iv  xofxl'^MV  jU-oTgav,  e/3aAov  els  TavToc  xat  (rwi/eftey- 

VVOV     TCOiXOmi    Ss   jSoSpOV   TOUTOV,    M    XOU    TOV  ''OXt/'jU-TTOV    OVOl^XTl     Movv^ov 

elra  uxnrep  xvxXov  kvjt^m  Trspiiyoa^av  ti^v  ttoAjv  :  Nempe  111  hanc 
fossam  roiundam  eoium  velut  conjecere,  quibus  vel  necessitas,  vel 
luxuna  pietium  facit  :  his  Deos  manes  placare,  his  communem 
quasi  thesaurum,  nunquam  toliendum,  deserendum  nunquam,  con- 
stituere  videatur  voluisse  :  hunc  mundum  a  se  dictum  ter  in  anno 
videntur  caerimoniil  qiiadam  aperuisse :  de  hoc  mundo  denique, 
sive  ca^lo,  (Olympum  vocat  Plutarch.)  accipio  illud  Virgilianum 
lenignia, 

•  Die  quibus  in  terris,  c-t  eris  mihi  raafjnus  Apollo, 
Tres  patcat  coeli  snatium  non  amplius  ulnas.'" 

P.  JV. 


NOTES  on  Part  of  the  POEM  of  FESTUS  AVIEMJS ;  whe 
extracted  the  Substance  of  it,  as  he  himself  admits,  from  a  Punic 
Voyage  to  Cadiz,  to  the  River  Loire,  to  the  Scylley,  or  Scilly, 
Islands,  to  Cornwall,  to  Ireland,  and  to  Albion;  a  Voyage  performed 
hy  Himilco,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  Admiral. 


>^o.  II. 


Xt  is  a  circumstance  very  favorable  to  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  sites 
of  the  above-named  ancient  tribes,  that  the  old  city  of  Tarshish  forms  in 
this  poem  a  centre,  around  which  the  others  are  drawn  at  their  propor- 
tionate distances.  "  Hie  Gadir  urbs  est,  dicta  Tartessus  prills." 
Himilco  sailed  toward  the  north,  (as  Pliny  observes  in  the  2d  b.  and 
the  67th  §.)  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hanno  proceeded  to  the  central 
shore  of  Africa,  which  is  now  denominated  Sierra  Lcona.  Now  in  this 
voyage  of  Hanno,  as  in  vVvienus,  the  Tyrians  and  the  colonists  from 
Carthage  gave  to  many  colonies  the  same  name.  Three  cities,  connected 
by  trade  with  Tyre,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  same  appellation  : 
the  first  is  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  ;  the  second  is 
the  city  mentioned  with  Ophir;  the  third  and  most  important  town  was 
the  Tartessus  of  Spain.  Now  as  to  the  long-lost  port  of  Ophir,  Dr. 
Vincent  has  learnedly  defined  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  on  what 
shore  it  was  :  Sir  William  Jones  plated  it  in  Malacca  :  the  Portuguese 
voyagers  in  \6bO.  suspected  it  to  be  Sophala :  Bruce,  by  reasonings  on 
the  Kionsoons,  assigns  both  Tarshish  and  Ophir  to  the  African  shore, 
parallel  to  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.  Wilford,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
has  conceived  the  very  probable  idea,  that  the  identical  letters,  which 
compose  the  word  Ophir,  are  to  be  found  in  our  word  Africa:  [many 
Punic  coins  are  stamped  with  a  name,  which  may  be  equally  read 
Ophir  or  Aphir,  and  as  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  term, 
the  figure  of  a  horse  is  added  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin:  Virgil's  verses 
intimate  that  on  the  coins  of  Carthage  "  a  horse's  head"  was  impressed]: 
hence  Wilford  infers,  that  the  "  Voyage  to  Ophir'  is  merely  synonymous 
with  a  "  Vu^aQc  to  Southern  Africa:"   1  add  the  word  southern,  to 
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distinguish  this  part  of  Africa  from  its  northern  coasts,  all  vashcd 
by  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  the  age  of  Moses  was  called  the 
Lubim  in  the  book  of  the  Kings,  and  in  the  Chronicles  the  Lubim 
and  Succim  :  but  which  appellation  was  expressed  in  the  Greek 
letter  by  Li/hia,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament  by  Lybo-Phcenicia. 

Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  under  the  phrase  '•  Ships  of  Tarshish,"  is  unsa- 
tisfactory on  the  subject  of  the  trade  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish :  of  the 
latter  city,  three  places,  as  I  said  above,  bare  the  name  in  the  same  early 
age.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  built,  says  Strabo,  B.  14.  by  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  Sardanapalus ;  the  one  in  the  dispute  above-named  ;  and  Tar- 
tessus  or  Gades  in  Spain.  1  he  articles  of  trade  to  the  two  cities  Ophir 
and  Tarshish,  are  only  to  be  seen  in  Africa,  but  those  of  the  trade  to 
one  of  th(;  cities  are  equally  found  in  Spain  and  Cilicia:  one  of  the 
Classics  alludes  to  this  very  triennial  trade,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  Phoenicians  built,  (says  Maurice,  in  his  Ind. 
Antiq.  vol.  6.)  '  Tartessus  on  the  River  i'oetis  and  Columna;,  now 
Corunna,  with  its  ancient  pharos,  or  lighthouse.  [Now  i^VWyfa/ fully  as 
much  as  the  Scotch  or  Pictish  forts,  sard  Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter  to  me  after 
his  Spanish  tour,  and  in  ruins.]  Near  Cornwall  the  isles  of  Scylley  mii- 
mat(}  islands  sacred  to  the  Sun.  The  Phoenicians  exported  thence  skins, 
lead,  and  tin:  the  Britons  used  a  boat  covered  with  skins:  the  tin  was 
carried  overland  to  Marseilles  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  latter  people  had 
not  sailed  to  our  island  prior  to  the  "  Travels  of  Herodotus,"  or  to  the 
year  430  before  Christ,  or  the  remarkable  era  of  the  arrival  on  our 
coast,  of  the  following  admiral — Himilco  who  was  sent  by  Carthage  to 
visit  the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  and  who  probably  planted  colonies 
in  Cornwall.' 

One  historian,  yet  more  celebrated  than  Mr.  Maurice,  has  collected 
from  many  passages  in  the  classics  the  fables,  or  the  annals  of  those 
early  ages:  Mariana,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  History  of  Spain, 
employs  the  8th  chapter  on  '  the  Gcryons,  and  on  the  barbarism  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  taught  by  Osyris  the  use  of  bread,  and  the  planta- 
tion of  the  vine ;  and  on  the  Lybian  Hercules,  who  visited  Spain,  and 
died:'  The  10th  chapter  is  filled  with  the  king  Atlas;  and  the  21st 
with  the  Voyage  of  Himilco  around  the  shores  of  Europe  during  '  two 
years,  and  with  his  gracious  reception,  and  his  honors  at  the  city  of 
Carthage.'  The  judicious  reader  will  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real 
and  classical  authorities  for  the  above  narrative  of  Hercules.  They  are 
these:  "  Geryon  had  led  a  colony,"  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Serto- 
rius,  "  from  Africa  into  Spain;  but  the  colony  was  invaded  by  Osyris, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  aged  leader  was  defeated,  slain,  and  buried  at 
Gades:  his  three  sons  inherited  only  misfortunes."  Under  the  fiction 
of  a  giant  with  a  triple  body,  the  classic /joc/s,  whom  I  quoted  above, 
have  recorded  their  unsuccessful  engagement  with  Hercules.  "The 
victor  built,"  Strabo  adds,  in  his  3d  book  and  iC^th  page,  "  the  city  of 
Calpe  Carteia ;"  [its  ruins  still  are  seen  near  to  Gibraltar;]  a  *'  florishing 
town  in  his  age."  Sanchoniatho  and  Silius  Italicus  observe,  "  that 
Hercules  Melacartus  was  honored  with  a  temple  at  Gadir,  which  admit- 
ted no  images  within  its  sacred  inclosure."  Mela,  in  the  3d  book,  and  at 
the  6th  c.  records,  "  that  the  Tyrians  covered  his  ashes  with  a  temple 
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celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and  its  treasures:"  Lir-^  relates  the  liouora 
which  were  paid  to  his  remains  by  his  illustrious  countryman  Hannibal. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  "  the  hero  slew  Antcus  Atlas  in  his  capital  city 
Tingis."  Pliny,  in  the  fourth  book,  and  at  the  close  of  the  36th  section, 
adds,  "  The  brothers,  the  Geryons,  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  in 
Erythia,  whose  flocks  the  celebrated  Hercules  seized."  And  Strabo,  in 
the  third  book,  and  at  the  l6<)th  page,  thus  refers  to  the  same  tradition  : 
*'  Pherecydes  appears  to  have  given  to  Gades  the  name  of  Erythea,  in 
which  the  oxen  of  Geryoii  are  placed  :  others,  however,  understand  by 
that  name  an  island  contiguous  to  Gades,  and  separated  by  the  narrow 
frith  of  one  stadium,  or  vulgarly,  one  furlong:  the  latter  build  their  con- 
jectures on  the  excellence  of  the  pastures." 

The  following  crowd  of  verses  occur  in  Avienus,  on  these  dark  tradi- 
tions concerning  this  remarkable  labor  of  Hercules:  v.  304  and  305.; 
V.  23^  and  336"^;  v.  324.  5.  6".  ?.  8  ;  from  v.  3j5th  even  to  v.  370;  and 
V.  262.  3.  4.  5. 

V.  304.  Gerontis  arcem,  et  proniincns  fani,  ut  supra 

v.  305.  .Sumiis  elocnti,  distinet  medium  salum. 

v.  335.  Utrosque  interfliiit  tenue  tVetum, 

V.  336.  Quod  Henna  porro  et  Herculis  dictum  est  via. 

V.  324.  Est  Herma  porro  cespitnm  munitio 

325.  Interflunm  quae  altrinseciis  mtinit  locum. 

6.  Aliique  rursus  HeratJis  dicunt  viam. 

7.  Stravisse  quippe  mariafertur  Herculis, 

8.  Iter  lit  paleret  facile  captivo  gregi. 
v.  355.  Nuncupari  has  Herculis 

6.  Ait  columnas  ;  stadia  triginta  refert 

7.  Hasdistineri,  horrere  sylvis  undique 

8.  Inhospitasque  semper  esse  iiauticis. 

9.  Inesse  quippe  dicit  ollis  Herculis 

360.  Et  templa  et  aras  :  invehi  advenas  rates 

1.  Deo  litare,  abire  festino  pede  : 

2.  Nefas  putatum  demorari  in  iusulis: 

3.  Circum  atque  juxta  plurimo  tiactu  jacens 

4.  Manere  tradit  teiiue  prolixe  mare  : 

5.  Navigia  onusta  adire  non  valent  locos 

6.  Breve  ob  fluentiim,  et  pingue  littori  lu.tum. 

7.  Sed  si  voluntas  forte  quern  subegerit 

8.  Adire  fanum,  properet  ad  Lunee  insulam 

9.  Agere  carinam,  eximere  classi  poudera, 
370.  Levique  cyniba  vix  superferrisalo. 

V.  i,62.  Et  quae  vetustum  Grajciae  nomen  tenet 

3.  Gerontis  arx  est  eminus  ;  namque  ex  ek 

4.  Geryona  quondam  nuncupatum  accepimus. 

5.  Hie  ora  late  sunt  sinus  Tartessii. 

86.     Hie  sunt  columnae  pervicacis  Herculis, 
Abila  atque  Calpe  ;  laeva  dicti  cespitis 
Libyae  propinquze  spatia  duro  perstrepunt 
Septentrione,  sed  loco  certae  tenent. 

Let  the  reader  contrast  the  above  passage  with  the  verses  which  will 
be  quoted  below  from  p.  341  to  348.  Strabo,  in  the  third  book,  and  at 
the  139th  page,  describes  the  same  scenery.  "  'I'here  you  see  the  hill 
of  the  two  tribes,  the  Basistani,  and  the  Bastuli,  the  hill  named  Calpe, 
[the  modern  Gibraltar]  not  vast  in  circumference,  but  of  so  great  an 
elevation,  that  it  appears  at  a  distance  to  be  insular."  At  the  170th 
page  of  the  same  book  he  adds,  "  Some  authors  give,  as  the  name  of  the 
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Horcifloan  pillars,  Calpe  and  Abila,  which  is  a  mountain  opposite  to 
Caipe  and  situated  in  the  part  of  Africa,  named  by  Eratosthenes,  Meta- 
gonium   a  portion  of  the  Numidian  race." 

At  the  o54th  verse  Avienus  had  asserted^  that  one  geographer  had 
named  two  islands  the  pillars  of  Hercules:  even  this  conjecture  has  not 
escaped  Strabo :  in  the  third  book,  and  at  the  l6\Sth  page,  he  observes, 
"  that  two  islands,  one  of  which  was  denominated  the  temple  of  Juno, 
were  by  some  authors  deemed  to  be  the  pillars."  A  more  minute  delinea- 
tion of  this  scene,  by  an  intelligent  friend  who  saw  it,  will,  I  hope,  prove 
agreeable  to  the  patriotic  Englishman.  "  The  appearance  of  the  strait, 
when  it  first  opened  upon  us  rather  to  the  northwest  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  picturesque.  The  high  hills  on  the  Spanish  coast  to  our  left 
seemed  to  be  surmounted  in  gradation,  by  a  back  ground  of  still  higher 
irregular  hills,  and  behind  these  again,  by  the  enormous  mountains  of 
Granada,  nebulous  and  irregular,  'faintly  pointing  to  the  neighbouriuf^ 
moon.'  Standing  on  and  nearer,  the  brown  parched  and  stony  hiijh  hills 
of  Spain  strike  as  great,  but  not  pleasing  objects;  especially  as  they 
rise  behind  Cape  Trafalgar  gradually,  between  high  land  on  the  Spanish 
main,  and  a  something  lower  range  of  the  Barbary  hills:  the  passage 
now  begins  to  open,  and  you  soon  are  struck,  not  by  an  arm  of  the 
ocean  dividing  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  by  its  vast  and 
irresistible  force,  as  it  were  repelling  two  approaching  worlds,  and  forc- 
ing back  its  hills  and  mountains  on  either  side,  as  they  crumble  before 
its  stupendous  torrent,  but  by  a  considerable  river,  romantically  skirted 
by  high  and  varied  hills  and  clitl's,  down  which  you  are  smoothly  but 
rapidly  conveyed,  while  you  command  the  retreating  shores  on  either 
side,  and  as  you  pass  on  and  near  the  borders,  are  greeted  with  a  most 
extraordinary,  I  had  almost  said,  a  sublime,  clatter  and  rattle  of  the 
many  waters,  hurrying  by  and  jostling  every  rock  and  prominence, 
which  obtrudes:  the  noise,  when  near  the  shore,  is  surprising:  the 
noise,  like  a  reverberated  echo,  arises  from  the  height  of  the  rocky  shore  : 
as  you  glide  on  quick  and  smoothly,  the  occasional  bays  and  irregular 
line  of  coasting  hills  amuse  the  eye,  rather  than  delight  it,  except  by 
the  singular  novelty  of  the  scene.  Still  behind  all  on  the  left  side,  but 
before  you,  the  vast  Granada  mountains  begin  again  to  meet  you  with 
a  more  unclouded  aspect ;  and  on  the  right,  Atlas  on  the  African  back- 
ground shows,  but  to  no  great  advantage,  its  famed  mass  and  height. 
It  is  pleasant  as  you  tide  it  smoothly  down,  to  contemplate  two  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  thus  broken  in  sunder  by  a  stream  not  four  miles 
wide,  apparently  not  wider  than  the  river  Humber,  though  really  mea- 
suring twenty  miles  across.  But  the  high  coasts  so  call  oif  the  eye,  that 
you  do  not  perceive  the  intermediate  breadth.  Tangier,  as  it  opens 
midway,  obtains  a  partial  view,  because  it  is  Tangier,  theTingis  of  king 
Anteus  and  Atlas,  and  the  capital  of  Juba;  but  behold  !  while  you  are 
reminded  of  its  history,  a  rude  abrupt  mass,  detached  as  it  were  from 
the  main  land,  ♦  and  nearly  insular,'  stands  forth  beyond  the  Spanish 
shore,  and  meets  the  eye  with  its  brown,  and  often  cloud-capped  irre- 
gular high  ridge,  announcing  itself  the  far-famed  wonder,  Gibraltar. 
As  you  approach,  it  still  seems  to  stand  higher  and  higher,  and  to 
recede,  in  order  to  receive  the  ship  into  its  grand  extensive  circular  bay, 
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while  the  high  land  on  the  Spanish  side  of  Cahrito-point,  makes  a  pic- 
turesque and  rough  fore-ground  ;  and  as  you  enter  the  bay,  its  neigh- 
bouring and  more  inland  mountains  slope  back  and  border  the  circle  of 
the  bay  with  a  grand  and  most  irregular  outline,  terminating  at  a  high 
point  near,  and  opposite  to,  Gibraltar;  which  slopes  suddenly  to  the 
neutral  sands,  at  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

As  the  reader  is  now  distinctly  and  minutely  informed,  that  the  straits 
of  Abila  or  of  Gibraltar  are  in  width  twenty  miles,  he  will  smile  at  the 
simplicity  and  the  childish  inaccuracy  of  the  loose  and  discordant  esti- 
mates of  its  width,  which  occur  in  Avienus  at  verses  336.  ?•  and  at  verse 
370.  and  from  verse  341  to  the  355th.  But  if  he  reads  the  above  accu- 
rate delineation  of  my  friend,  (as  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  observed  it, 
zcith  the  intelligent  eye  of  a  superior  artist,)  he  will  cease  to  despise  the 
venerable  ancients  for  their  mistake,  since  the  mistake  was  very  natural 
in  the  infancy  of  both  navigation  and  astronomy,  of  both  picturesque 
painting,  and  of  accurate  hydrography. 

V.  335.    Utrosqiie  interflnit  temie  fretiim, 

Quod  Herma  porro  et  Herculis  dictum  est  via : 

Ainphipolis  nrbis  incola  Ecdicinon  ait, 

Non  plus  habere  longitadinis  modo, 

Quam  poniguntur  centum  et  octo  millia, 

Et  distineri  millibus  terrai;  tribus  : 
V.  370.     Sed  ad  columnas  quidqnid  interfunditnr 

Und»  aestnaiitis,  stadia  septem  vix  ait 

Dmmtstus  esse  :  Cai yandaeus  Scylax 

Medium  fliientum  inter  columnas  adserit 
V.  374.    Tantnm  patere,  quantus  a^stus  Bosphoro  est. 
V.  341.     Hie  Herc.ulance  stant  columnae, 
V.  34s;.     Quasmodum  ntriusquehaberi  continentis  legimus. 
V.  343.     Sunt  pervia  porro  saxa  prominentia 
V.  344.    Abila  et  Calpe  :  Calpe  in  Hispano  solo 
V.  345.     Maurisiorum  est  Abila :  namque  Abilam  vocant 
V.  346.     Gens  Punicoruni,  mons  quod,  altns  barbaro  est, 
V.  347.     Id  est  Latino  ;  dici  et  auctor  Plautusest. 
"V.  348.     Calpe  que  rursum  in  Gracia  speciei  cavae 
V.  349.    Teretisque  visu  noncupatur  uncei. 
V.  350.    Atheniensis  dicH  Euctemon  item 

Non  esse  saxa,  aut  vertices  adsurgere. 
Parte  ex  utraque  :  cespitem  Libyci  soli 
Europe  et  oram  memorat  insulas  duas 
Interjacere  :  Nuncupari  has  Herculis 
V.  355.     Ait  columnas;  stadia triginta  refert 

Has  distivcri. 
V.  90.      Et  prominentis  hie  juj;i  surgit  caput 
V.  91.       f^s^/i/TOWMwiillud  dixit  a*vuni  antiquius) 
V.  92.       Molesque  celsa  saxei  tastigii 
V.  93.      Tota  in  tepenteni  maxime  vergit  notum. 
V.  94.       Sub  hujus  autem  prominentis  vertice 
v.  95.       Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  iEstrynmicus, 
v.  96.      In  quo  insula;  sese  exerunt  j^istrjmnides 
v.  97.      Axe  jacentes  et  metallo  divites 
V.  98.      Stanni,  atque  plumbi :  maW  vis  hie  gentis  est, 
"V.  99.      Superbus  animus,  efficav  solertia,  , 

V.  100.    Negotiandi  cura  jugis  oniuibus. 
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An,  Essa;^  on  the  "  Alexandra  "  of  Lycophron. 


NO.  I. 


Plutarch. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

In  this  Essay  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  some  nevr 
method  of  illustrating  the  "  Alexandra  "  of  Lycophron,  more  parti- 
cularly the  object,  for  which  the  poet  wrote  that  poem,  and,  also,  the 
Jbrm  and  the  language,  in  which  he  has  written  it.  "  Tu  ne  cedemalis, 
sed  contra  audentior  ito,"  seems  in  this  instance  very  applicable  to 
the  cause  of  literature,  and,  I  hope,  will  serve  to  justify  in  some 
measure  with  you,  and  your  learned  readers,  the  enterprising  intention 
which  /  have  expressed. 

Few  learned  men  have  directed  their  philological  researches  and 
labors  to  the  elucidation  of  this  poem.  Those  Jetv  have  been  vmsuc- 
cessful.  The  "  Scholia"  of  Theon  are  lost ;  his  successors,  Tzetzes, 
Bertrand,  Canter,  Meursius,  and  Potter,  all  regard  the  whole  "  Alex- 
andra "  as  highly  mysterious,  and  in  some  passages  as  unintelligible, 
Meursius  and  Potter  even  pass  in  mute  despair  all  the  three  passages 
of  the  extract,  which  I  shall  transcribe  as  necessary  to  my  purpose, 
although  the  right  explication  of  the  last  passage  would  have  faci- 
litated the  interpretation  of  the  tvlwle  mysterious  poem. 

Suidas  lived  twelve  centuries  and  a  half  after  Lycophron.  He 
calls  the  "  Alexandra  "  to  a-Komvlv  iIoUiax.  Between  Lycophron  and 
Statius,  who  mentions 

"  LatehrcB(\\\Q  Lycophronis  atri," 
a  much  less  interval  of  lime,  that  is,  three  centuries  and  more  had 
elapsed.  The  "  atri"  '  indeed  is  equivalent  to  the  "  c-KoruvL."  On 
the  other  hand,  "  Latebras "  is  a  most  happy  term  for  that  disguised 
language,  wliich,  with  natural  propriety,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  the  country  where  he  wrote.  It  may  almost  be  ii  ferred  from 
a  term  not  only  so  happy,  but  so  appropriate  as  "  Latebrx,"  that  in 
the  time  of  Statius  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  diction  was  not 
unkno\^'n  ;  that  notwithstanding  the  close  obscurity,  in  which  that 
diction  was  locked  and  confined,  the  key  of  interpretation  was  still 
retained.  Ovid,  who  lived  nearer  the  timie  of  Lycophron,  dignifies 
him  with  the  sole  epithet,  "  Cothurnatum."  Lucian  in  his  Lexiphanes 
names  the  "  Alexandra,"  and  condemns  it  for  its  unusual  expressions. 
This  exclusive  condemnation  of  this  single  poem  affords  a  strong 
argument   for   presuming  that  the  other    works    of  the  same  poet 

'  "  Atri "  as  united  with  "  Latebrae  "  and  as  equivalent  to  "  cr>toT£jyo» "  seera 
to  allude  to  tliis  poem  only. 

Vol.  V.  No.  ix.  m 
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were  not  thought  by  the  satirist  to  ynerit  the  same  condemnation. 
Athenasus  and  Diogenes  Laertius  have  not  hinted  the  least  disappro- 
bation of  those  passages,  which  they  have  occasionally  quoted  from 
Lycophron,  eitlier  for  their  obscurity,  or  any  other  defect  ex  compo- 
sition. The  <rxoTs(voy  Uoi/iiax,  itself,  in  several  parts,  where  die  plan  of 
the  poem  could  not  interfere,  exhibits  in  verse  of  a  correct  and  pleasing 
rhythm  an  impressive  elegance,  a  perspicuous  force  of  diction.  The 
passage  which  begins  in  6.  365.  with 

is  a  competent  example. 

Lycophron  was  born  in  Chalcis.'  He  possessed  great  talents  and 
great  erudition.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  universal  patron  of  all  men, 
and  of  all  v.^orks,  in  every  art,  in  every  science,  and  in  every 
species  of  literature,  patronised  Lycophron,  He  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  librarian,  and  maintained  him  in  the  celebrated 
Museum  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace  at  Alexandria.  As  a  poet, 
Lycophron  had  attained  great  eminence ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  ranked  amongst  the  stars  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  by  which  collec- 
tive, and  most  splendid  title,  he,  and  six  other  contemporary  poets  were 
then,  and  have  been  since,  distinguished.  Of  his  numerous  works,  in 
which  there  were  twenty  tragedies,  and  many  satires,  none,  except 
the  "  Alexandra,"  have  survived.  At  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  sportive 
and  enigmatical  compositions  were  in  much  request.  Lycophron 
acquired  an  inferior  kind  of  reputation  even  in  these,  more  especially 
in  the  Ay«yg^ft,««ri<r,tt<!j,  which  transmuted,  by  a  transposition  of  the 
component  letters,  any  word  into  another  word,  or  into  other  words. 
Thus  'A^irli  in  the  hands  of  Lycophron  became  'Eg«T>j  ;  and  'a^o-ivoti, 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  was,  by  his  flattering  art  of  metathesis,  "Hg^s 
'lev.  The  language  of  ^gypt,  where  these  enigmatical  sports  of 
composition  were  both  invented  and  practised  by  the  Greeks,  had  heen 
totally  and  still,  in  the  time  of  Lycophron,  remained  principally  enig- 
matical with  an  innovating  mixture  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  enig- 
matical, because  it  consisted  in  representations,  called  hieroglyphical, 
either  by  symbols,  or  by  proper  imitation.  The  sculptor  and  painter 
"  per  nguras  animalium  sensus  mentis  efRngebant,"  and  conducted 
men  through  what  Lycophron  calls 

^'  tu(T^uTOug  AlviyfLUTcov 

In  a  country  of  this  mysterious  dialect,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
not  only  a  sportive  but  a  serious  composition,  either  in  hierogly- 
phical prose  or  verse,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from 
authors,  who,  like  Lycophron,  were  supported  by  the  sovereign  of 
that  country. 

The  "  Alexandra "  is  a  monologue,  where  07ie  alone  of  the  two 
characters  speaks.     A  messenger  reports  to  Priam  from  the  mouth  of 

'  This  is  Chalcis  iu  Euba-a.  At  present,  both  the  town  and  the  island  have 
tke  same  appellation  of  Negioponte. 

^  9.  10  and  11. 
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Alexandra,  (or  Cassandra)  a  daughter  of  Priam,  a  series  of  predic- 
tions, M'hich  are  die  subject  of  the  poem.  The  crhnina',  because 
inauspicious,  prophetess,  had  been  imprisoned,  by  command  of  her 
father,  in  a  lofty  tower  on  tlie  Trojan  coast.  But  after,  as  before 
her  confinement,  she,  without  any  intermission,  opened  in  the  same 
strain  her  prophetic 

"  Ora,  Dei  jussii,  non  unqiiam  credita  Teucris." 
By  "  Dei  "  is  signified  Apollo.     He,  to  avenge  himself,  as  mythology 
relates,  her  refusal  of  his  addresses,  doomed  this 

"  tpOl^oXYjTrTOV  ^bM^ovu 

to  utter  incessantly,  unheeded  or  discredited  fir  the  present,  alarming, 
and  therefore   oitensive  and  criminal,  but  true  predictions. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  limits  of 
your  valuable  publication.  Upon  that  account,  t/iis,  the  first,  part 
of  my  essay,  must  be  confined  to  the  proposed  illustration  of  the  object, 
for  which  the  poet  wrote  the  "  Alexandra." 

An  extract  from  the  "  original  "  seems  to  be  the  most  advisable, 
because  it  is  the  most  genuine  mode  of  obtaining  that  illustration. 
The  third  passage  of  this  extract  is  united,  both  in  construction,  and 
by  the  link  of  historical  facts,  with  the  two  otners,  which  are,  therefore, 
necessary  to  introduce  it.  This  passage  embraces,  apparently,  the 
beforementioned  object,  that  is,  the  character,  or  person,  foresha- 
dowed in  the^'wfl:'  prophecy. 

The  diction  of  this  extract  is  either  symbolically,  or  properly  hiero- 
glyphical. 

The  first  passage  relates  to  the  wars  between  Persia  and  Greece, 
after  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  A.  C.  478.  and  includes  a  period  of  147 
years. 

The  second  passage  completes  that  period  of  147  years,  and  relates 
to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  A.   C.  331. 

And  thus  is  introduced  the  third  passage,  which  wholly  relates 
to  some  "  ng-'cr/3f(7-T05  iv  (pixoic-iv  "  of  Alexander,  and  includes  a  period 
of  22  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  A.  C.  SS.^.  to  the  pacific 
partition  of  his  empire  amongst  his  successors,  A.  C.  301.  With  this 
person  the  series  of  predictions,  as  if  they  had  reached  their  object,  is 
finally  closed. 

An  extract  from  the  "  Alexandra." 
1st  Passage. 

$.    1435.    n«AAo<  S'  «yw»2?,  xxi  <poyot  ^irxi^^tot 
AiiffowiV  awpca')  ot  ftsv  iv  yxioc,  irrtAass 

Oi  ^'  ev  fCi7<ii<pphoie-i  /3ov(rTpo^oti  ^Sovoi;, 

The  Translation. 

i.  1435.  "  But  many  combats  of  strength  and   skill  and   acts  of 
slaughter  in  the  space  between  the  antagonists,  some  namely 
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by  land,  others  on  the  contrary,  In  the  furrowed  midriffs  of 
the  earth,  shall  fatally  close  the  struggles  of  men,  who  are 
engaged  in  a  conflict  for  mighty  sovereignties. 

Notes  on  the  Original. 

Ayuiit;.  properly  liieroglyphical. 

MiTniy^fxiot.  This  Wold  expresses  flie  space  between  Iavo  contending  parties. 
Here  that  space  must  be  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean,  except  in  the 
ascent  and  retreat  of  tlie  ten  thousand, 

'AvJpwv.  Persians  and  Greeks.  llaXct.;,  literally  wrestling,  and,  like  'Aywvfj,  a 
proper  hieroi;lypliic. 

^iHvaTmy  'Af^Bif.    The  sovereignty  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Mira!f)fivoii7i  ^ovc-Tfi'foic  ySoyi;.  The  sea  is  hieroglvphically  expressed  by  the 
fnrrowed  midriffs  of  the  earth,  becanse  the  sea  divides  many  parts  of  tlie  earth,^ 
as  the  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the  human  body,  and  at  tlie  same  thne  is 
plonghed  or  fnrrowed  both  by  tlie  passage  of  ships,  and  by  its  own  agitation 
from  tiie  weather,  from  its  flux  and  reflux,  and  from  situation.  x9ovo;,  we  may 
observe,  joined  with  liovcTTf 0:^01;  M'lrcKffh'oio-i,  is  evidently  used  here  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Taia.  (6.  1436.)  The  truth  is,  that  yjiiv  itself,  and  in  its  compounds 
'AvTiyP^y,  ETTiySoviOf  &c.  means  the  surface  and  substance  of  the  whole  earth,  or 
terrestrial  globe,  both  land  and  water,  and  is,  therefore,  very  different  from 
Taia,  which  is  clemmtaUij  opposed  to  water.  Tiie  real  sense  of  Airox^aiv  is- 
"  abjariginal,"  or  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  particular 
country,  including  the  rivers  ^t.  with  the  land  of  that  country.  This  legitimate 
interpretation  of  x  ^"vo;  in  this  passage  preserves  that  antithesis,  which  is  indis-- 
peusably  necessary  to  the  sense. 

2nd  Passage. 

£»?  uv  utSiov  suvucrvj  /Bxpvv  xXovcv 
1440.    Att  AldKov  T6  kcItt))  Axpodvov  ysy4)j, 

AvayKas-ii  xtsj|«vt«5  'A^ya'cov  7r^of4,ovi 
lioivcii  ^ciXdong  rov  crrpctTriXciTYjv  Avxov, 
6,   1445.   ¥^oi'i  C7x.7i7rrp   opi^cci  •?")??  TrdXxt  f/^ovap^iag' 

The  Translation. 

"  Until  the  ardently  intrepid  Lio?i,  both  Thcsprotian  and 
ChaladrKun,  born  a  descendant  both  from  ^acus  and  from 
Dardanus,  shall  have  wholly  quieted  the  grievous  tumult  of 
War,  and,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  caused  the  whole 
family  of  his  kindred  to  sink  by  a  precipitate  downfal, 
shall  have  obliged  the  champions  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
concealed  themselves  in  treacherous  fear,  to  have  courted 
with  cringing  humility  the  wolf  commanding  expeditions, 
and  to  have  offered  with  extended  hands  the  sceptres  of  the 
ancient  monarchy." 

Notes  on  the  Original. 

Aj'Siov  is  the  epithet  of  A'wv  9. 1441.  Here  as  in  Homer  aI'Smv  rather  denotes  the 
nature  than  the  color  of  the  Lion.  Virgil  has  "  fulvus,"  and  j^Iiiton  "  tawny" 
with  this  animal.  Naturalists  agree  in  stating,  that  the  ardent  intrepidity  of 
the  lion  increases  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  his  natixe  climate.  In  </a"s  place 
"  ardently  intrepid,"  which  is  one  meaning  of  aj^luv,  is  the  happiest  epithet  far 
Aeiuv. 

^vrecrn.  Doubtless  Alexander  "  quieted  "  most  effectually  the  contentions  be- 
tween Persia  and  Greece  by  subduing  both  countries. 
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'att'  AiwKoi/  T(  nAtTo  Ari.f!!iho-j  ysyu/;-  through  Olympias  his  mother,  Alexander  was 
fmrn  a  descendant  from  ^Eaciis,  and  from  Dardanus  ;  for  Neoptolemus  king  of 
the  Molossi  in  Epinis,  and  father  of  OlyJiipias,  was  Hneall!/  descended  from 
Pyrrhus  (or  Neoptolemus)  the  son  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleiis,  ithe  son  of 
^acus,  and  collatoraiiv,  and  withintermaniages,  perhaps  by  blood  descended 
from  Dardanus  tiirough  Andromache,  widow  of  Hector,  and  wife  of  Pyrrhus, 
wiio  gave  iier,  with  part  of  his  kingdom  of  Epirus,  in  marriage  tf  Helenus,  the 
son  of  Priam,  the  lineal  representative  of  Dardanus.  The  memory  of  this 
descent  from  Dardanus  was  retained  in  the  name  of  Troada,  the  sister  of 
Olympias.  ©sctcc-.tJ;  x«x«^-«ro;.  Both  these  wortls  are  "  pars  pro  toto."  The 
"  Thesproti"  were  a  people  of  Epirus,  and  express  the  country  of  Alexander 
by  his  mother,  and  Chaladra  (sometimes  called  Galadra-,  Gaiadra,  Chaladrs, 
C'hanastra,  and  Chalasti-a;  was  a  town  in  Macedonia,  and  expresses  the  country 
of  Alexander  bj'  liin  fulher. 

A/u.v,  Here  the  lion  is  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  Alexander,  as  in  9.  33  and 
459.  it  is  the  same  symbol  of  Hercules,  and,  in  9.  555.  that  of  Castor.  As  I 
siiall  consider  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics  with  a  viev/  to  this  poem  in  another 
part  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(Lib.  1st)  that  the  nprofj.h  of  a  lion  was  a  symbol  TJi;  Acx^j,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  Osymandyas,  the  figure  of  the  lion  rw  SuiQicnv  lauroZ  ty,;  J'^X''? 
lo-)i^reivfv,  because  Osymandyas  was  "-taS"  Liref,3oXriv  n.v^-='i'o;,  yuu  ipo^Tixo;,  "■superla- 
tively intrepid,  and  in-olent." 

irp>iv>i'.  That  this  downfal  was  sudden  and  headlong  is  proved  by  every  historian 
of  this  event.  But  tlie  history  itself,  as  so  well  known,  and  familiar  to  every 
school-boy,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

'0|UonY<,iuv.  The  Persians  to  whom  Alexander  was  related  by  blood,  because 
through  his  Macedonian  father  Philip,  he  descended  from  Hercules,  and 
through  Hercules  from  Perseus.  This  descent  is  not  mentioned  here,  because 
it  had  been  somewhat  particularised  before  in  9.  803 — 1.  in  the  person  of 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine.  The  son  is,  in  that  passage,  said 
to  be 

......  ......    «^o  Yli^naii  FTTe^eCi 

KsCt  T/if^iVlLUt   oiliC  UTT&lSiV  Otlf/^O.'rUV 

and  if  the  son  were,  the  father  must  have  been  also.  Alexander,  through 
Philip  his  father,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Caranus,  who  "  Regni  sedem 
statuit,"  and  "  veluti  unum  corpus  Macedoniae  fecit."  Caranus  was  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Temenus  the  great  grandson,  or,  according  to  some,  the  son 
of  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmene,  tlie  daughter  of  Electryou,  the  son  of  Perseus, 
from  whom  the  Persians  were  said  to  have  their  descent,  and  their  name. 
Therefore  Alexandei-,  when  he  subdued,  and  destroyed,  or  made  captive  the 
i3|Wov  -rrayTa  all  the  (reigning)  family  of  Persia,  in  that  family  subdued,  and 
destroyed,  and  made  captive,  a  family  of  descendants  from  the  same  blood  with 
himself,  that  is,  his  kindred. 
UcUrc,  ■KVT.iJicra;.  Of  this  word  I  suspect  the  authenticity.  If  it  be  authentic,  I 
suspect  the  requisite  length  of  the  first  syllable,  hj,  whether  from  2d  aorist  of 
xJTTTw,  or  from  -.vjTia;  (9.  333.)  or  xi/7r?i.  I  could  wish,  therefore,  to  propose 
a  slight  alttration,  and  to  "  read" 

Hcivr  a.x.v£&!<rxq  ooy^ov 

that  is,  "  having  annihilated  the  authority  of  the  whole  family." 
^A-icoywicH'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  error  of  the  press,  or  of  the  manuscript, 
or  negligence  of  the  editor,  because  granmiatical  construction  obviously 
requires  'AvayHac?;  to  correspond  with  the  preceding  ivmc-n. 
nTn^a-;ra;  'Apyfituv  Tifiy-ov;.  "  Tlfoixov; "  means  Chiefly  the  Athenians,  although 
they  were  leagued  with  the  iEtolians.  This  interpretation  is  verified  by  tie 
"  lyxriTtTfci, "  &c.  of  the  next  line.  When  Thebes  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  A.  C.  333.  Greece,  in  general,  submitted  to  him.  But,  as  it 
was  thought  that  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  his  absence  from  Europe 
in  his  expedition,  the  Athenians,  allied  with  the  iEtolians,  were  the  ilpij^oi 
amongst  the  Greeks  for  disavowing  and  forming  a  universal  resistance  to  his 
authority,    Jl'^n^a-na^,  therefore,  iu  its  proper  sense,  is  most  aptly  expressive 
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of  that  treacherous  fear,  which  they  reaVnj  displayed,  and  with  which  they 
Avere  reaUy  watching  opportunity.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  and  of 
political  necessity,  (expressed  in  ' Atciyvx/.mi.)  they,  in  union  witii  the  other  Greek 
states,  but  with  infinitely  greater  forwardness  than  the  rest,  npo,aot  even  iu 
adulation,  dispatched  ambassadors  with  congratulations,  crowns,  and  every 
offer  and  mark  of  their  ailegiaace  to  s«v«(  to  have  courted  with  cringing 
servility.  Observe  the  propriety  of  the  1st  aorist  in  this  word,  because  the 
ambassadors  were  to  express  what  had  been  already  done  by  their  respective 
states  to  •  •  •  -yjohdl^nQ  'rov  (7Tp«TJiAaT>7v  A-jxay,  the  Macedonian  wolf  commanding 
expediiiov.s.  iTfarnXaTny  is,  in  this  instance,  obviously,  and  peculiarly,  a 
suitable  epithet  for  the  Avmv.  This  is  a  second  hieroglyphical  symbol  for 
exhibiting  Alexander,  as  a  commander  of  expeditions.  Thus  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  their  expedition  against  the  Athenians  are  called  9.  504.  Avmi,  but  lions  in 
another  passage  before  quoted.  So  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy  are  hieroglyphical  Auuoi,  wherever  tjiey  are  mentioned  in  tliis  poem 
on  the  subject  of  that  expedition. 

tw-iTTTfa  t'i];  ira'hat  uomfy^ia;'  The  greatest  part  of  Greece  was,  in  the  most, 
ancient  period  of  their  history,  under  monarchical  government ;  but  the  poet 
alludes  principally  to  the  Athejiians,  who  were  TrpQ^oi  against  Alexander,  and, 
notwithstanding,  showed  the  most  unprincipled  forwardness  in  offering  to 
Alexander  the  z^ririTfov,  that  is,  the  powers  of  their  ancient  regal  authority. 
But  SxTiTrrp  also  includes  in  its  plural  number  the  Thebans,  the  Corinthians,  &c. 

'Ofi^n;  represents,  not  unaptly,  the  abovementioned  ambassadors  in  a  distant 
country  of  Asia,  where  the  Greeks  thrmigh  them,  that  is,  "  with  extended  hands 
offered  "  &c.  The  ambassadors  met  him  in  Babylonia,  and  were  well  received 
by  him,  although  Alexander  regarded  their  flattering  offers  as  the  forced 
fruits  of  his  unexpected  and  unexampled,  success. 

3rd  Passage. 

E<s  Tig  TTxfiXtcrrii?  (T-vfAfioiKm  «Ajc5jv  do^o? 
IlovTou  TS  Kxl  yU?,  xili  diciXXxyxi  fioXSv 

6.    1450.    "ZkvXuv  uTTX^y^xq  Tot?  oo^vx-TnTovi  XxjSaiv' 

The  Translation. 

"  Among  the  friends  of  whom  my  kinsman  after  the  sixth 
century,  a  certain  s  ingle  wrestler  when  he  shall  have  engaged 
his  mighty  spear  both  for  sea  and  land,  and  entered  into  a 
pacific  treaty  (with  otlier  wrestlers)  shall  be  called  in  hymns 
of  praise  the  most  estimable,  having  accepted  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoils,  which  he  had  already  secured  to  his 
possession  by  the  spear." 

Notes  upon  the  Otiginal. 
"Si  must  be  construed  in  regimen  with  "  h  (pixoitriv  "  S.  1449.  which  ought  to  have 
been  9.  1450.  but  has  been  most  strangely  transposed  by  some  inaccuracy  of 
a  copyist  or  editor,     tu,  as  a  dative  instead  of  a  genitive,  is  perfectly  con- 
formable to  Greek  idiom.     Of  this  there  is  a  stronger  example  9.  591.  in 

Bcvpxioia-iv  KyifACny  a-Tgxrov. 

Upon  (piXoi(7(v  I  shall  enlarge  in  its  proper  place. 
Ari  "  assuredly,"  must  be  construed  afterwards  with  v^vji9?ic-fTaj'  Me9'  'Urr\v  y/vvav. 
"  After  the  sixth  century,  or  after  six  centuries,"  necessarily  imports  that  the 
number  of  years  must  be  completed  by  some  addition.  Therefore  more,  and, 
,  indeed  a  little  more,  than  six  centuries,  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  Alexandra,  (i.  e.  of  the  Trojan  war)  and  the  time  of  her  AvBal^uiv, 
whom  I  shall  show  to  be,  most  probably,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  who  was 
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born  more  than  360  years  A.  C.  will  give  the  immber  of  1000  years  A.  C, 
Although  Diodern  chronologers,  on  very  uncertiiin  data  from  the  liistory  of 
W\t:  fabulous  age  of  Greece,  carry  tiie  Trojan  war  cbiisideraljly  beyond  1000 
years  A.  C  yet  in  poetical  language  the  round  number  of  1000  years  will 
justifiably  represent  a  larger  number.  Uesides,  Msto,  after,  is  so  niclefinite  as 
to  give  us  much  latitude  in  our  additions,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Greeks 
may  mean,  as  is  usual  with  them,  by  the  definite  i-/.rn^,  any  other  considerable 
number— au^ai'fxttjv  lixl;  is  Ptolemy  Soter.  Pausanias  in  his  Attics,  >-ays, 
"  Tl'ta'ktfMiioy  Maxs^ovff  <l>iXi7r7rGV  Ttct'icci.  iivai  i^u  'Ay-vvro-j,  Xoyui  it  Aayov  yofj.i^ovcrni' 
Triv  yap  oi  ixnTifa  (Arsinoe)  lyji'jTai  h  y«.<rTpI  .5o97iva4  yjla'i'>ia,  '.jTih  <I)iXiir'7roy  Arsyw." 
Suidas  has  the  same  account.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Alexander  was  a 
descendant  from  Helenus,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  was,  therefwe  her  a-j9aifxwr 
and  if  Alexander  were  her  avjctlyMV,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Soter,  the  brother  of 
Alexander,  as  the  son  of  Philip,  their  common  father,  must  also  have  been  her 
a'j9aifj.wr  We  are  told  by  Rook,  the  editor  of  Arrian,  that  this  Ptolemy  is 
styled  "  Philip,  who  is  called  Ptolemy  "  in  the  barbarous  Latin  chronological 
extract.  Itshouldbe  observed,  too,  that  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  as  natural  son 
of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Alexander,  was  currently  reported  among  the  Mace- 
donians, who  were  politically  i///connected  with  Ptolemy,  and  had  not  originated 
with  the  iEgyptians,  to  whom,  as  subjects  of  Ptolemy,  a  motive  of  adulation 
might  have  been  not  improperly  imputed. 

Ei;*  single,  alone.  TiA£VT»io-avTOf  il  'AX;|«v^fo-j,  (Pausc^nias  says)  roT;  I;  'AfjJ«i'ov 
Tov  4>jAi7r7rou  tw  '?ra5"«v  aoyjiv  ayo-j(Tiv  aiiTiO'Ta;  avro;  jj.c^Xi^ra,  lyt'vsTo  il;  to,;  py-uiAiiai 
cuTiog  Tci,i9in-sifxn%icy  "  Single  "again,  because  by  his  own  personal  address, 
courage,  wisdom,  and  the  high  estimation,  which  his  character  had  obtained 
not  only  from  his  own  subjects  and  soldiers,  but  even  from  those  of  his  rivals 
and  enemies,  Ptolemy  defeated  the  designs  of  Perdiccas,  A.  C.  320.  and 
"  again,"  those  of  iVntigonus,  A.  C.  305.  "  Single "  again,  he  recovered 
Cyrene  and  Libya,  Palestine,  Cielesyria,  &c. 

Ti;  ■na\aia-Th;,  a  proper  hieroglyphic,  which  admirably  suits  the  character  of 
Ptolemy,  and,  also,  his  situation.  "  Wrestling  "  in  the  tirst  place,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  be  of  all  the  Greek  athletic  exercises  "  -nyj'r/Mra.'roy,  y-xl 
•nawvpyatciTov,  xai  ■Kfitr^vraroiV"  which  last  word,  it  is  to  be  noted,  agrees  with 
"  irp.'c-^io-Tos"  in  another  -^J-  In  the  second  place,  Ptolemy  was  engaged  as 
TtaKa.Kjtng  against  the  most  accomplished  and  able  ■TraXcmrTai,  the  generals, 
friends  and  successors  of  Alexander  like  himself,  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  Cas- 
sander,  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  Demetrius,  Seleucus,  Ophelias,  &c.  "  sed  Ptolc- 
maeus  in  jEgypto,  solerti  industria  magnas  opes  parabat,  quippe  et  iEgyptios 
insigni  moderatione  in  favorem  sui  solicitaverat,  et  reges  finitimos  beneficiis, 
obsequiisque  devinxerat,  temiinos  quoque  imperii,  acquisita  Cyrene  urbc, 
ampliaverat,  factusque  jam  lantus  erat,  ut  non  tam  timeref,  quam  timendus  ipse 
hostibus  esset."     Svfx/SaXwv  d>x?iv  with  other  TtaXaia-Tc.'i;  understood. 

Aofog.  Properly  hieroglyphical. 

Xlovrou  n  -mu  yn;,  xsif  Sia'K'Kayag  fxoXMy,  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  well-known 
operations  and  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Syria,  &:c.  and  then  his  oiavxaydg, 
that  is,  pacific  partition  of  the  empire  with  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Se- 
leucus, A.  C.  301.  npsV/Sio-To;  Iv  ^iXoio-iv.  This  line  has  evidently  been  trans- 
posed, and  ought  to  have  been  9.  1450.  and  the  next  line  0.  1459.  See  note 
upon  w  Q.  1446.  Ptolemy  was  npi(T^t<7rog  h  ^iXoktiv.  1st,  as  the  brother  of 
Alexander.  2dly,  because  he  was  so  steady  in  his  attachment  to  him,  that 
Philip  banished  him  from  Macedonia.  3dly,  because  when  Alexander  was  in 
the  utmost  personal  danger  froiii  the  MaUi,  or  Oxydraca-,  or  Walli  Oxydrac<p, 
Ptolemy  is  said  f/.reXicrTw  ol  run  iTn-'.pwv  afxZmr^  4thly,  because  he  possessed  in 
his  own  kingdom,  ^Egypt,  the  remains  of  Alexander,  those  remains,  which 
Ptolemy  had  contested  with  all  his  rivals  and  enemies.  The  interment  of  those 
remains  was  contested,  because,  according  to  a  prediction,  the  country,  where 
tliey  should  be  deposited,  should  be  of  all  other  countries  the  most  happy  and 

'  Alexander  gave  him  for   this  act  the  name  "  ffwri^^."     This  name  was  again  bestowed   on 
him  by  the  Rhodians. 
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most  prosperous.  Those  remains  were,  through  the  successful  address  of 
Ptolemy,  brought  to  .Egypt,  and  buried  at  Memphis.  vfj-vnOricnreu'  Ptolemy 
both  had  merited,  as  we  have  seen,  and  had  also  secured  for  himself  the  song  of 
praise.  Ptolemy,  himself  a  sclioiar  and  an  author,  for  the  improvement  of 
philosophy,  and  all  other  knowledge,  founded  at  Alexandria  a  Museum,  conti- 
guous to  the  royal  palace.  It  was  like  our  Royal  Society,  says  Pridoaux,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.     The  prophetess  might  say  of  Ptolemy, 

G.  1450.  has  been  misplaced,  and  ought  to  have  been  9. 1449.     After  o-jtuXtuv  an 

apostrophised  t'  ouglit  to  haVe  been  inserted. 
SjcuXcuv,  the  conquests  of  Alexander.     ^A-rrafya;,  first-fruits  in  tl\e  correctest  sense, 

Perdiccas,  A.  C.  322.  "  inter  Principes  provincias   dividit.    Pritnu  Ptolemaeo 

iEgyptus,  et  Africte,  Arabia>que  pars  sorte  veuit." 
Aop-jxT>iTou;.     What  I  have  already  quoted,  together  witli  all  the  histories  of  those 

times,  prove,  that  he,  most  literally  "  secured  tlie  first-fruits  to  his  possession," 

by  his  military  valor,  and  military  as  well  as  general  conduct.     A<»/3.6v.     This 

acceptance  means  the  solemn  form  of  acceptance  under  the  beforementioned 

treaty  of  partition. 

Thus,  if  my  interpretation  of  this  extract,  and  more  especially  of 
the  third  passage  in  it  be  admissible,  the  ohject  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
artist,  whose  performance  he  is  poetically  describing,  is  very  probably 
discovered.  That  ohjcct  is  naturally,  and  judiciously,  a  most  flattering- 
compliment,  paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  where  the  artist 
and  poet  resided  imder  his  munificent  patronage.  Besides,  that  object, 
thus  discovered,  will  prepare  you  and  yotir  readers  for  taking,  as  I 
trust,  not  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  ^orw?  and  language  of  the 
"  Alexandra  "  in  my  next  communication. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Logie  Almond,  Nov.  13th,  1811.  JOHN  HA  YTER. 


Oil  the  Composition  of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  Xhe  fulfilment  of  my  promise  regarding  the  com- 

position of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode,  Class.  .Iourn.  No.  vii.  p.  123. 
will  be  found  as  imperfect,  I  fear,  as  it  is  tardy.  But  in  points  where 
examination  and  inquiry  do  not  yet  justify  decisive  language,  hints  and 
surmises  may  at  this  stage  of  the  business  have  their  use,  and  therefore 
shall  not  be  kept  back.  In  such  matters  as  depend  on  ascertained 
authority,  or  on  opinion,  of  which  the  grounds  are  open  to  every  eye, 
a  little  more  boldness  may  be  forgiven. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  five  heads ;  which  cannot 
well  be  confounded,  without  injury  to  that  clearness,  so  necessary  in 
treating  even  the  question  before  us. 
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1.  The  scansion  of  the  Sapphic  verse,  as  to  the  feet  composing  it. 

2.  The  structure  of  it,  in  the  arrangement  and  division  of  words, 

3.  The  prosody y  to  determine  the  long  and  short  of  single  syllables. 

4.  The  stiik,  and  sort  of  words,  of  which  the  language  should  consist. 

5.  The  dialect,  or  forms,  flexions,  ike.  in  tlie  Mords  admitted. 

Of  all  these  in  their  turn.  But  on  one  general  point  so  much  of  the 
detail  aftei-wards  must  hinge,  that  it  is  better  tirst  of  all  to  avow  what 
my  conviction  is,  and  to  state  briefly  my  reasons  for  it. 

If  it  was  Sir  William  Browne's  wish,  that  any  scholar,  young  or  old, 
should  write  a  Greek  Ode  of  iive  and  twenty  or  thirty  stanzas  exactly 
and  purely  after  the  manner  of  Sappho,  in  scansion,  structure,  prosody, 
style,  and  dialect;  his  were  indeed  agri  somnia.  I  defy  any  man 
living  to  do  it,  and  to  demonstrate  it  rightly  done.  The  thing  is 
impossible.  Person  himself  could  not  have  done  the  feat — for  want 
of  materials  to  work  upon. 

After  what  practicable  model  then,  the  least  unlike  to  that  of 
Sappho,  could  Sir  \V.  B.  have  reasonably  desired  his  candidates  to 
attempt  the  composition  of  tlie  Sapphic  Ode?  The  question  answers 
itself.  If  you  chuse  to  write  dij.wTyLr-jjg  without  any  rule  of  limita- 
tion, the  Greek  of  Homer,  of  Thomas  Morell,  and  of  John  Tzetzes, 
is  all  before  you.  But  such  a  farrago  could  not  in  this  day  be 
successful ;  it  would  not  now  be  endured,  whatever  may  have  betided 
it  before. 

I  assert  then,  without  fear  of  rational  contradiction,  that  the  nearest 
practicable  model  for  a  writer  in  Greek  Sapphics  to  contemplate  and 
keep  in  his  eye,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lyric  Odes  of  Pindar.  His  text 
is  on  the  whole  very  trust-worthy,  the  dialectic  forms  few  and  simple, 
and  the  metre,  from  the  correspondency  of  stanzas,  seldom  liable  to 
any  dis}>ute.  Reject  Pindar :  and  where  have  you  any  one  model 
else  to  propose  ?  Homer,  as  a  pattern,  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
short  Anacreontic  Odes  are  of  uncertain  authority,  at  best;  and  after 
all  the  ingenuity  of  your  correspondent  M.  K.  the  prosody  of  them  is 
not  yet  disengaged  from  the  Chaos  of  Baxter  and  of  Barnes,  What  of 
the  Choral  Songs  of  the  Greek  Tragedians?  More  recent  in  time,  in 
language  and  dialect  less  homogeneous,  ihey  still  contain  much  of 
sweets,  which  with  good  caution  the  niatine  bee  may  turn  to  her  own 
use  and  purpose.  But  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  in  every  important  and 
useful  respect,  present  the  proper  basis,  on  which  the  Sapphic  rhyme 
may  most  happily  be  built.  Gather,  if  you  like,  from  fragments  of 
poetry  the  nearest  to  the  age  and  style  of  Sappho,  whatever  benefit 
you  safely  can.  Draw,  as  the  bard  of  Thebes  and  all  other  bards 
were  proud  to  draw,  from  the  treasures  of  Homer,  Still,  however,  let 
the  lyrics  of  Pindar  be  the  basis  of  your  building. 

i.  Scansion.     The    table  for  the   three    first  verses  of  the  stanza, 
with  the  ictual  marks,  is  this. 


\j  ~  \j 


—  \j  \j  —\\\j  —  \J 


Horace,  who  with  exquisite  skill  makes  the  Greek  metres,  which  he 
adopts,  bend  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  gives  the  fourth 
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syllable  uniformly  long,  Tlie  fifth  syllable  in  the  third  line  of  the 
Alcaic  stanza  is  with  him  always  long,  for  the  same  reason.  The  last 
verse  of  the  Sapphic  stands  simply  thus, 

—  \j  ^  1 

ii.     Structure.      Horace,  with    exceptions  hardly   worth   naming^ 
divides  tlie  line  by  the  following  arrangements  of  words, 


A.  Integer  vitae  iscelerisque  purus  • 

B.  Deliae  tutela     Deaei  fugaces  •• 

I         H     * 

C.  Lenis    Ilithyia      tuere     matres 


He  loves  to  vary  the  first  form  by  the  introduction  of  the  second,  and 
with  the  third  also,  but  less  frequently. 

Modern  writers  of  Latin  Sapphics,  while  they  exhibit  the  first  form 
tiresomely  enough,  unvaried  by  the  second  and  third,  introduce  others 
which  Horace  never  approved. 

luimemor     sed  Castaliis    in  hortis, — et  similia. 

For  the  Greek  Sapphic,  from  the  very  different  character  of  its 
rhythm,  in  the  odes  and  fragments  left  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  clue  for  the  limitation  of  its  structure.  In  the  Musce  Canta- 
brigienses,  to  which  I  must  now  perpetually  refer,  the  division  of  the 
verse  into  three  long  words  too  often  repeated  becomes  stiff  and  oflen- 
sive.     The  following  fine  is  prodigious, 

P.  117-  lyx«S>5]xsv«  TO  flaXaccoVXayjiTOV. 

At  the  beginning  of  no  verse  but  the  Adonic,  may  an  enclitic  word,  or 
a  word  from  its  use  unfit  to  open  a  sentence,  be  admitted.  The  following 

is  very  wrong,         P.  113.     reav  t/ /xoj^av 

«v  (7xo7roTf  ; 

At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  verses,  the  position  of  a  mono- 
syllable being  emphatic  is  better  avoided  ;  much  more  so,  if  it  begins  a 
Hew  sense.     Still  worse,  if  it  belongs  in  close  syntax  to  what  follows, 

P.  115.  xav /SpoToj  SsSogxs  |3poT»;(rjo<j*  yaj 

fiaOjW,'  lju.«$,  X.  T.  A. 
P.  143.  sfjiTTO^og  Tsav  8uv«j!a»v  t^spsi  Trpoi 

dxlou  ^oKdi  ■ 

only  monosyllables  ending  in  £,  [Praef.  p.  5.]  and  those  not  emphatic, 
may  be  elided,  at  the  end  of  any  verse,  the  Adonic  excepted. 

The  following  is  wrong:   P.  114.  wf  ysXa  TravS', 

WJ    K.T.X. 

The  close  union  of  the  Adonic  with  the  third  verse,  might  render  it 
^questionable,  how  far  even  the  hiatus  is  allowable  between  them. 
Little  doubt  can  arise  of  its  being  harsh  and  avrkward  to  open  a  new 
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sentence  with  the  Adonic  ;  of  which  the  natural  use   is  to  conclude 
the  metre.     The  excellent  Tweddell  harps  amiss  on  this  string. 

P.  111. IpctiTuXo'j  xy^q' 

X^ip-   K.r.  A. 

P.  112. [Ji,sXa.[X7r£7rXog  vu^. 

TXjJisgov  TTOgS/jteuf,   x.  t.  A. 

iii.  Prosody.   Res  parva  sane,  sed  lahoris  improbi. 

1.  Hiatus  of  Ions;  trowels.  The  distinction  is  important  to  remark 
between  the  two  different  kinds  of  movement,  dactylic  and  trochaic, 
which  prevail  in  the  same  Sapphic  verse. 

In  the  Adonic  line,  doubtless, 

P.  150.  dciXViTOtl  ^Tog. 

P.  174.  OCKTu)  'l^yjpoiV. 

are  both  of  them  most  legitimate  forms. 

Nor  in  the  other  dactylic  parts  of  the  Stanza,  running  thus, 

P.  192.  vcuTix  ;  TTx.  <TraQrj<Toy,cit ;  ij  ZoksI  fxoi   k.  t.  A. 

and  in  the  following,  altered  from  the  Hippolytus,  v.  549. 

[&U(rTU^»]]  TO  Trgiv  xot]  (x.m[ji,(poVj  oixc/jv  x.  t.  A. 
is  there  any  just  cause  to  object,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
grounds  partly  of  analogy,  partly  of  fact. 

One  doubt  remains.  May  a  long  vowel  fldf  ^wem  ?70C?*,  supported 
by  the  ictus,  form  a  long  syllable  before  another  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  I  That  is  to  say,  would  the  following  words, 

(^alvsTCit  x-.ivco  la-oxXYjgoc  sy,[Ji:Vf 
form  a  legitimate  verse  ?  It  might  be  dithcult  to  disprove  it.     Still,  the 
safer   and   easier  way  upon  the  whole   should  seem   this,  to  avoid  the 
occasion  of  doubt,  rather  than  incur  what  is  at  best  doubtful. 

Of  ijome  other  cases  far  more  common  in  modern  Sapphics,  there  is 
neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  ;  where,  for  instance,  in  the  Trochaic 
movement,  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  an  hiatus  forms  a  short 
syllable. 

The  following  lines,  therefore, 

P.  108.  xa)  I^Qsvogroi  fiaxga  (Si(3a.v,  xa)  ouguig 

P.  116.  ^jo-ju-w  sfXTrXs^sv  xpxTepu)  TrAavaraj 

and  all  other  verses  like  these,  Quintilius  would  bid  you  at  once  incudi 
reddere. 

The  error  lies  in  arguing  or  in  seeming  to  argue  from  what  obtains 
in  dactylic  to  what  is  lawful  in  trochaic  movement. 

Iliad.  J.  S8.  Iluv^apov  avriSsov  S»?»;aev>},  sTttou  l$=ypoi 

evidently  affords  no  justification  for  a  Sapphic  line  ending  thus, 

SJTTOU   £VgO«  : 

nor  r.  450.  E'Ittoo  IcraSg^crsjev  'AXs^avdgov  Qsosidsa 

for  one  thus   beginning,  '^Oj  xa)  a\')Qi.<xTS.v  t«jw./«j  xegauvwv. 
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2.  Apostrophe  of  short  von  els  ad  finem  vocis  before  others. 

This  seems  in  general  to  he  the  practice  of  all  poets,  more  or  less, 
but  not  with  all  poets  indiscriminately  in  all  caacs.  Some  instances 
of  apostrophe  are  of  connnon  occurrence  ;  others  more  rare  and  appa- 
rently avoided. 

P.  10.5. TToVo-'  a7raXoj(ri 

rests  on  a  single  passage  in  Homer.     How  much  wiser  ahvays,  in   rr 
duhid,  vertere  qiiain  dejendere! 

P.  107.  •nriKK'xK   siiTTslpcus 

is  quite  indefensible:  ant  egofallor,  quod  tamen  h)c  loci  viv  suspicor. 

3.  Contraction  or  elision.  In  Contractions,  such  as  these,  y.dc-ozoig, 
v.(x,ySt<j£,  or  in  others  at  all  like  them,  it  is  far  more  prudent  to  avoid 
whatever  wants  clear  and  strong  lyric  authority,  than  to  exhibit  what 
may  be  defended  indeed,  but  only  by  instances  doubtful  or  rare. 

Besides  the  verse  strictly  called  Sapphic,  allow  the  appeal  also  to 
verses  of  mixed  movement  most  resembling  the  Sapphic,  in  the  Tragic 
odes  and  in  those  of  Pindar  :  how  are  the  following  elisions  to  be 
supported  ? 

P.  109.         Br^v  //xrv 

P.  117.  ccf^o/;!,'  Uja,vwv  • et  similia. 

4.  Syllahic  quantity.  Tliose  pairs  of  consonants,  which  in  the 
Tragic  writers  permit  a  syllable  short  by  nature,  in  the  same  word,  to 
continue  so  [vid  K.  P.  ad  Orest.  v.  64.]  may  hereafter  be  called,  for 
the  sake  of  shortness,  permissive  combinations.  With  regard  to  these 
tJien,  the  law  stands  thus  for  Sapphic  prosody. 

Where  such  a  pair  of  consonants  is  in  the  same  word  preceded  by 
a  short  vowel,  the  syllable  may  be  formed  long,  or  it  may  remain  short, 
as  the  metre  requires,  almost  indiflerently. 

Where  any  of  those  pairs  commences  one  word  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel  at  the  end  of  another,  the  metrical  ictus  determines  the  quantity. 
If  the  ictus  does  not  fall  on  the  vowel,  the  syllable  may  be  short:  if  the 
ictus  does  so  fall,  the  syllable  must  be  long.  Of  the  two  following 
examples, 

P.  112.  raXlxa.  Tf.i(Sci  vanr^c 

P.  114.  Xo^ov  u}iTivs(T(n  joKsttsi • — 

it  is  an  obvious  caution  to  avoid  the   latter :  the   former  is   perfectly 
legitimate. 

To  distinguish  nicely  the  gradations  of  change  in  this  curious  rather 

than  useful  question,  from   Homer  down   to    Aristophanes the 

materials  are  in  promptu.     Verian  nil  tanti  est. 

Thus  have  I,  in  some  sort,  made  good  three  at  least  of  the  five 
promises,  with  which  this  letter  sets  out.  For  princes  or  for  privates, 
now-a-days,  that  is  a  very  fair  rate  of  performance.  Give  me  a  little 
longer  time  and  a  little  more  credit :  I  may  yet  live  to  trouble  your 
readers  witli  all  that  I  have  threatened. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  remain.  Sir, 

faithfully  youi's, 

1812.  JAMES  TATE. 
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LJTIN  LETTER. 


Amongst  Dr.  Smith's  MSS.  N.  91."  says  the  learned  and  indus- 
trious antiquary  Hearne,  "  is  an  excellent  letter  in  Latin  written 
by  N.  N.  to  Patrick  Youn?,  in  which  are  divers  curious  ohservations 
about  men's  uncoverinir  their  heads  in  churches,  and  women's  covering 
them.  To  have  the  head  uncovered  was  formerly  an  argument  ot'  autho- 
rity, on  the  contrary  to  have  them  covered.  This  came  from  the 
Eastern  countries.  '"  Hearne's  iMSS.  Diaries,"  Anno  1713.  vol. 
XLiil.  page  21. 

As  this  letter  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  antiquarian 
as  well  as  classical  readers,  I  have  transcribed  it  from  the  original, 
now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian.     MSS.  Smith  75.  (olim  91.) 

''  PATRICIO  JUNIO,  N.N. 

Doctissime  Juni,  Quando  ita  vis,  ut  q'u'd  ego,  prorsus  amusus, 
de  coujectura  tna  seutiam,  dicam.  Ingenue  profiteor  Gothofredi  uieo 
quidem  jjalato  magis  sapere,  uon  quod  heec  tua  non  sit  eruditissima,  et 
Chrysostomi  autoritate  suffulta,  sed  quod  ilia  scopo  Apostoli  magis 
accommoda  videtur.  Manifesta  etenim  antithesis  est  in  textu  inter 
virorum  aperta  et  fceminarum  operta  capita  in  coetu  ecclesise.  Has 
velari  vult,  illos  contra  revelato  sive  aperto  capite  orare.  At  vero 
quis  dixerit,  viri  caput  aut  etiani  foeniinae  velatum,  si  solis  capillis 
contegatur,  quantumvis  illi  calamistrati  sint  et  cincinnis  nodorumque 
annulis  aut  etiam  gemmis  et  auro  ornati,  quaj  fere  omnia  plerumque 
penduia  sunt,  et  capita  niagis  arabiunt  quani  tegunt  aut  obvelant. 
Sed  et  ha?c  omnia  etiam  foeminis  nedum  viris  interdicta  sunt.  1.  Tim. 
2.  9.  et  1.  Pet.  3.  3.  Ratio  antitheseos  fundata  est  in  v^tatis  Apost: 
consuetudine,  quae  ab  Oriente  ad  Romanos  derivata  obtinuit,  prae- 
sertim  stante  Republica,  ut  servorum  esset  y-scrd  xs^aX/j;  2%-''''>  (sjm- 
pliciter  loquendo  de  obnubendo  capite  quocunque  velamine  aut 
tegumento :  uiide  fortassis  proprie  loquendo  solis  foeminis  competit  ro 
nubere,  intuitu,  viz.  veuiminis,  quo  nova  nupta  caput  et  faciem  ope- 
riebat)  et  generaliter  eoruni  omnium  qui  alieno  essent  subjecti  imperio. 

Vult  itaque  Apostolus  foeminas  in  ccetu  eeclesite  velatas  esse  in 
subjectionis  testimonium ;  viros  contra  aperto  capite  in  signum 
potestatis  et  authoritatis  qua  prjecellebant.  Et  hoc  sexiis  discrimen 
pluribus  argunientis  conlirmat,  qu^e  parum  aut  nihil  concluderent,  si 
antithesis  esset  in  solo  capitis  ornatu.  Quin  et  meo  quidem  judicio, 
quse  de  viris  hie  asserit  Apostokis,  eo  tantum  line  dicuntur,  ut  ex 
antithesi  clarius  concludat  mulieres  esse  velandas,  qui  prtecipuus  loci 
Scopus  esse  videtur.  Ideoque  concludens,  subjungit  versu  10.  novum 
illud  argumentum  a  juvenibus  ne  scilicet  eoruui  animi  avocarentur  a 
Dei  cultu  j)ulchritudine  et  illecebris  foeminarum,  unde  factum  est,  ut 
adolescentis  ecclesice  temporibus  obtinuerit  non  sola  haec  velandarum 
ipulieruni  consuetudo,  sed  in-.uper  ut  non  proniiscue  viri  cum  fceminis, 
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sed  locis  separatis  sederent ;  qui  mos  non  solum  in  synagogis,  sed  in 
ipsa  Noae  area  usurpatus  ;  ubi  constat  ejus  lilias  separatim  a  fratribus 
direitisse,  atque  inde  autiphoiiias  precum  reddidisse,  ut  citat  D.  Gre- 
gorius  Oxon.  ex  catena  Arabica  in  arcliivis  Car.tabrig.  Ne'^ue  sane 
video,  quare  debeant  veiaii  propter  Angelorum  magis,  quam  ij^.sius 
Dei  et  Spiritus  sancti  praesentiam,  multoque  rcinus,  quare  suuiptuose 
ornanda  contra  pr£eceptum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauii.  Jam  quam 
facilis  lapsus  fuerit  transcribentium  cr  pro  €  et  geminandi  y  ex  siniili- 
tudine  characterum  patet.  Nam  de  voce  exuvium  in  Atticam  transfe- 
renda,  quando  tu  nihil  objicis,  parum  attinet  <'icere. 

Vides,  clarissime  Juni,  quam  ingenue  et  simpliciter  sine  ullo  verbo- 
rum  aut  scriptorum  autoramento  ego  sensum  meum  proruam — Animus 
erat,  eoquedistuli  responsum,  ut  ad  D.Pauli  concedereni,  et  Interpretes 
consulerem;  sed  neque  vacat,  neque  fortasse  decorum  foret  tam 
sollicite  versari  in  aliena  provincia,  et  nobis  jampridem  proscriptis 
alia  tela  pertexenda  est.     Vale." 

Of  Patrick  Young  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  this 
place,  since  his  life  hath  been  admirably  written  in  Latin  by  Dr. 
Smith,  and  published  (with  those  of  Usser,  Cosin,  Briggs,  Dee,  &c.) 
in  4to.  Lond.  1707;  which  account  was  abridged  by  one  of  the 
unknown  writers  in  the  old  Biographia  Britannica.  It  is  sutlicient 
to  state,  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  Walton  in  his  Polijglott,?i\\d  the 
friend  of  Usser,  Selden,  Langbaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Who  N. 
N.  the  writer  of  the  letter  is,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 

Oxford.  B. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^^^>  1  Transmit  to  you  some  facsimiles  of  Inscrip- 

tions, from  bricks  found  on  the  real,  or  supposed,  site  of  the 
ancient  Babel.  These  bricks  were  picked  up  and  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  W.  Wauchope.  The  father  of  this  Gentle- 
man, Mr.  Wauchope,  of  Niddrj-,  has  allowed  me,  with  the 
politeness,  which  characterises  him,  to  take  the  facsimiles.  I  can 
answer  for  the  exactness  with  which  Numbers  1.  2  and  3. 
have  been  executed.  Concerning  Number  4.  I  must  speak  with 
more  diffidence,  because  it  was  done  by  a  less  skilful  hand.  You 
will  observe,  that  this  No.  4.  differs  from  the  other  three.  The 
character  is  evidently  what  has  been  termed  the  Arrozo  Character, 
of  which  Cornelius  le  Bruyn  has  given  specimens  in  his  account  of 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 

The  favorable  manner,  in  which  my  Essay  on  the  Inscriptions  of 
Saguntum  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Journal, 
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encourao-es  me  to  undertake  to  write  on  those  which  I  now 
send  you.  In  your  next  Number,  therefore,  I  shall  offer  some 
remarks  to  you  on  these  very  curious  monuments.  In  die  mean 
time  I  remain, 

Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Logie  Jlmond,  Feb.  8.  1812.  W.  DRUMMOND. 

No.  I. 


ill 
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CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^'^'  1    Vjtiz  leavf    to   submit  to   your   consideration   the 

following  remarks  (ni  a  passaije  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  which  I 
think  has  been  greatlv  misunderstood  :  I  forin  this  o])inion  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Tate's  observati^'Jis  in  Mr.  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Alajora,  vol.  ir, 
p.  173.  of  the  Notes  :  the  passage,  to  which  I  allude,  is  contained  in  the 
live  tirst  lines  of  Medea's  address  to  the  Chorus,  at  her  fust  entrance 
on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Tate  supposes  that  Euripides  rather  speaks  in  his  own  character 
as  a  pliilosophic  poet,  than  adapts  the  sentiment  to  the  character  and 
situation  of  Medea  :  my  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse.  Medea,  it 
will  be  observed,  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Chorus  :  she  might  naturally, 
on  this  account,  without  knowing  their  reasons,  have  supposed  that 
she  had  incurred  their  censure,  or  that  her  conduct  was  liable  to  some 
suspicion.  She  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  remove  it  by  a  general 
retiection  on  the  hasty  judgments  men  are  apt  to  form  of  those,  who 
live  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  and  the  injustice  of  deciding  on  characters 
at  first  sight,  without  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  parties.  The 
principal  object  was  to  remove  any  prejudices  they  might  have  enter- 
tained against  her,  from  not  seeming  ready  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  her  situation,  and  also  to  gain  their  sympathy  and  confidence  by  a 
detail  of  her  wrongs.  1"he  sentence  then,  on  this  view  of  the  subject, 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  translated  thus,  without  having  recourse  to  an 
ava/.0Ao:.5ia,  or  forced  construction,  which  should  always  be  avoided 
if  possible — "  Corinthian  women,  I  have  come  abroad  lest  you  shoiddin 
any  respect  blame  me  ;  for  I Iiave  k,ioiim  many  men,  that  were  respect- 
able, some  in  retired  life,  others  in  public  statioiis  ;  and  these,  passing 
quietly  through  life,  have  procured  for  themselves  an  ill  character,  and 
the  charge  of  indolence."  There  are  here  unquestionably  only  two 
descriptions  of  persons  alluded  to  ;  the  one  in  retirement,  out  of  view, 
the  other  in  public  :  no  third  descrij)tion  was  intended  by  the  c-T^  as 
opposed  to  the  X\\o  Ibrmer  ;  for  oj'i'  here  is  merely  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  pointing  out  these  two  classes,  who  were  really  respectable, 
but  who,  from  the  cause  stated,  had  their  characters  misrepresented  by 
the  censorious  and  spiteful. 

Respectfully  Your's, 
Edinburgh,  Dee.  l6.  1811.  G,  D. 
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1  HE  Notice  of  the  author  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  (No.  vi. 
p.  483.)  having  been  originally  attracted  to  the  Classical 
Journal,  by  two  articles  in  that  work  reflecting  upon  his  Hebrew 
Criticism  and  Poetry,  he  considered  himself  justified,  not  only 
in  communicating  his  Defence,  but,  as  in  so  doing,  he  necessarily 
became  himself  a  reader,  in  further  remarking  what  appeared  to 
him  remarkable,  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  or  in  the 
assertions  of  any  of  its  writers.  He,  therefore,  supported  the 
impeachment  (No.  i.  p.  144.)  of  defects  in  the  present,  or  author- 
ised translation,  as  by  many  it  is  called,  of  the  Bible  into 
English ;  correspondently  with  his  own  sentiments,  publicly- 
expressed  several  years  past,  in  a  Sermon  on  the  Fast,  1808,  and 
a  Sermon  on  the  Everlasting  Fire  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But, 
as  he  dissented  from  the  same  writer  respecting  Job  xxxviii.  1 .  he 
expressed  his  dissent  in  six  lines  without  design  of  *  plagiarism,' 
with  which  he  has  been  consequently  charged,  and  to  which  accu- 
sation he  by  no  means  pleads  <  guilty '  in  his  Notice  of  the 
Answer  to  his  Defence,  some  time  since  sent  to  the  Editor. 

In  that  Article,  No.  vi,  p.  484.  his  assertion  respecting  the 
absence  of  vowel  points  from  the  Syi'iac  should  have  been  quali- 
fied by  the  parenthesis,  *  as  usually  'printed ,-'  which  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  Editor  for  a  future  correction.  Upon 
these  points,  or  otiginal  oriental  vowels,  whichever  the  advocates 
on  either  side  please  to  name  them,  an  opinion,  to  which  the 
established  character  of  the  writer  will  gain  attention,  is  before 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  in  No.  vii.  p.  68. 

With  that  elegant  scholar  it  is  almost  painful  to  differ  ;  but, 
that  '  the  Apostles  always  quote  from  the  Septuagint,'  No.  vii. 
p.  241.  the  profession,  whom  it  concerns,  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  allow  ; — any  more  than  Hebraists  have,  '  that  (p.  244.) 
D^"l7^i  is  of  the  singular  number.'  Its  plurality  hath  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  both  the  punctuators  and  the  anti-punctuators,  by 
both  Buxtorf  and  Parkhurst :  andj  for  the  support  of  such  plurality, 
the  <  Classic  Moses'  promised.  No.  vi.  p.  485.  and  now  sent  to 
the  Editor,  may  be  seen  ;  until  the  <  arguments  to  prove,  that 
D**  yim  does  not  form  the  plural,'  shall  come  into  the  country, 
which  they  may  by  the  same  coach  with  <  the  NioLic  serpent,'  and 
*  the  begimmig  of  the  Antediluvian  Churches.'  No.  vii.  p.  243. 
and  Preface  at  the  end,  p.  8. 

To  this  company,  and  to  some  more,  attention  may  be  paid,  now 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  possesses  both  the  pro- 
mised Classic  Moses,  and  the  Notice  of  the  Answer,  which  latter 
Vol.  v.  No,  ix.  i 
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occasioned  a  short  delay  to  the  former.  Due  respect  will  certainly 
be  prepared  to  be  paid  to  the  beginiiing  of  those  Antediluvian 
Churches,  the  end  of  which  probably  was,  that  as  Noah  was  the 
metropolitan  and  sole  bishop,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  priests, 
and  their  four  wives,  the  deaconesses,  the  congregations  exercised 
their  violence  and  injury  by  converting  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ings to  the  repair  of  their  roads  •,  without  suspicion  of  the  deluge, 
which  was  soon  to  close  the  scene,  excepting  only  as  far  as  docu- 
ments concerning  these  churches  could  descend  from  one  of  the 
eight  to  the  Author,  in  A.  D.  1811.  of  «  A  brief  descrip- 
tion,' &c. 

That  '  the  Apostles  always  quote  from  the  Septuagint,'  may 
best  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  late  Dr.  Randolph's  Tables,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Owen's  INIodes  of  Quotation  ;  and  a  controversy 
has  existed  on  the  question,  whether  the  quotations  were  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  Greek.  Marsh  on  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  v.  i.  p.  475.  But,  if  these  books 
are  now  scarce,  a  new  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  a  literal 
English  translation,  of  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek,  can,  in  parts,  or  parcels,  be  made  for  the 
readers  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  something,  j^ossibly  intended  for  ^  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  D^'^7^<  is  of  the  singular  number,'  stops  the 
way  in  No.  vi.  p.  465 — 469.  and  No.  vui.  p.  310.  et  seqq.  it  may 
be  asserted,  first,  that  it  seems  useless  '  to  obviate  the  plain  and 
incontrovertible  declarations,  which  prove  that  D^■^'?^^  is  not  a 
plural,  but  a  noun  singular.'  Such  incontrovertible  declarations, 
some  may  think,  should  have  satisfied  the  learned  Dr.  A.  Clarke  ; 
although  possibly,  like  others,  he  may  have  expected  arguments 
instead  of  '  declarations.' 

First,  then,  <  in  1st  Sam.  iv.  8.  the  word  D\l7l«?,  God,  is 
supposed  to  be  plural  by  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  Clarke,  because  it  is 
connected  w  ith  D''~)nj^n,  on  the  ground  of  the  plural  termina- 
tion.' Supposed  to  be  plural  ?  If  a  school-boy  reads,  I}eus 
optimus  maximuSi  does  he  suppose  Deus  to  be  singular,  '  because 
it  is  connected  with  ojitimiis  maximus-,  on  the  ground  of  the 
singular  termhiation  ?'  He  equally  knows,  that  tis  is  the  singular 
termination  in  Latin,  and  D"*  the  plural  in  Hebrew  ;  and  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  contrary  would  even  to  him  appear  equal 
to  arguments  to  prove  that  black  is  white.  But,  arguments 
are  superfluous,  if  *  incontrovertible  declarations '  (the  reader 
may  observe  the  solecism)  can  prove.'  Thus,  declarations  are 
to  prove,  where  no  proof  is  wanted  -,  for,  who  ever  attempted 
to  prove  incontrovertibles  ?  And  how  can  incontrovertibles 
prove  ?  Dn  A.  Clarke,  equally  learned  and  modest,  as  he 
appears  to  be,  disdained  to  reply,  or  he  would  have  done   so,  as 
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was  partly  expected,  in  No.  vii.  and  the  readers  of  the  Classical 
Journal,  instead  of  seeing  assertions  maintained  by  arguments,  and 
substantiated  by  proofs,  continue  to  be  inundated  with  <  incon- 
trovertible declarations  •,'  with  what,  for  want  of  arguments  and 
proofs,  the  writer  of  them  will  continue  to  insist  are  both. 

"  Had  this  writer  but  attended  to  the  original^  he  would  not 
have  been  so  hasty  in  concluding,  that  D^1'7^i,  God,  was  a  plural 
noun,"  p.  465.  It  may  be  replied ;  had  this  writer  not  been 
seconded  by  the  classic  Sir  W.  D.  it  would  have  been  almost 
madness  to  have  publicly  noticed  the  absurdity  of  this  declara- 
tion. Without  attending  to  the  original,  a  plural  Hebrew  adject- 
ive in  agreement  with  a  plural  Hebrew  substantive,  would  have 
been  mechanically  rendered  by  English  plurals  :  but,  had  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  attended,  as  he  doubtless  did  attend,  to  the  original,  he 
would  probably  not  have  seen  occasion  to  render  the  Philistine 
speech  differently  from  King  James's  translators;  —  he  would 
rather  have  rendered  it  precisely  as  they  have  done.  Had  no 
adjective  been  added,  as  in  v.  7.  the  substantive,  as  a  plural  of 
intensity,  might  have  been  rendered  in  the  singular,  this  great 
God ;  but  the  adjective  may  show,  that  the  speakers  of  the 
Philistines  meant  not  alone  Jehovah  ;  by  these  mighty  Gods  they 
possibly  designated  also  to  their  soldiers  the  visible  objects  of  the 
ark  and  its  accompaniments,  which  they  represented  as  the  idols  o£ 
the  Hebrews,  and  their  preservers  from  the  Egyptians.  Because, 
therefore,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  <  attended  to  the  original,'  and  also  to  the 
authority  of  Parkhurst,  he  was  7iot  *  so  hasty  in  concluding,  that 
D^"^7^},  God,  was  a  plural  noun  ;'  but  he  was  deliberate  in  follow- 
ing Parkhurst,  who  could  not  justly  be  charged  with  being 
*  hasty  in  concluding,'  after  having  adduced  thirty-one  instances 
of  DTlT'i*^,  God,  joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs 
plural. 

But  even  allowing  it  to  be  not  very  material,  whether  D\"J^i^, 
God,  (such  as  the  Philistines  might  wish  to  represent  him  to  their 
soldiers  with  the  view  of  inspiring  courage  from  despair,)  be  in 
that  speech  translated,  as  it  is  in  v.  7.  in  the  singular,  or  as  it  is 
in  V.  8.  in  the  plural;  in  either  translation  D''^b^i,  God,  although 
singular  in  English,  has  ever  been  (^imtil  noxso)  esteemed  plural 
in  Hebrew ;  and  it  has  been  called  the  plural  of  intensity,  denot- 
ing the  great  God:  a  thing  well  known  to  Hebraists.  The 
adjective,  expressing  might  or  celebrity^  added  to  the  substantive 
by  the  Philistine  officers,  was  probably  of  good  effect  with  their 
men.  Of  the  plural  of  intensity,  a  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  *  oriental 
voweF  school  wrote,  '<  Ultimo  loco  observanda  est  ilia  Hebrsei 
sermonis  proprietas,  qua  PluraUs,  tam  masculinus,  quam  femi- 
ninus,  usurpari  potest  de  unci  re,  quse,  in  suo  genere,  magna  est 
et  quodammodo  excellens ;   ut  wih]  ( Y'mmim,)  maria,  pro  ma)-i 
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magno ;  D^^H  (Taiinim,)  dracones,  pro  tlracone  pragrandi ; 
D^Jn>i  {Adhonim,)  domini,  pro  domitio  magno  et  potente;  DTl/i^ 
(Elohim,)  numina,  pro  iiumine  admodam  co/eiido ;  D''^lp  {Ked- 
h'osliini,)  sancti,  pro  Deo  sanclis^imo ;  DS^rj^  (Bchandth,)  bestice, 
pro  bestid  grandi,  qualis  est  elephas;  Piy^it^  {Maccoth,)  p/ogce, 
T^xo  plaga gravi ;  JlilHJ  (Nehdroth,)  Jiiimina,  iproj^ amine  magno, 
S)'C."  Schroederi  Institutlones  ad  fundamenta  linguae  Hebraese, 
p.  130. 

Another  declaration  is — Dr.  A.  C.  '  must  (had  he  but  attended 
to  the  original)  have  been  sensible,  one  would  reasonably  conclude, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  smitten  with  the  plagues  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  in  Egypt  •,  and  that  for  this  reason  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  translation  of  this  verse,  which  Dr.  Clarke  will 
do  well  to  remark,  when  he  publishes  this  part  of  the  Bible.' 
This  declaration  also,  as  an  evidence,  proves  against  the  declarer ; 
for,  <  had  Dr.  A.  C,  or  had  he  not,  attended  to  the  original,  he 
must  have  been  equally  sensible,  one  would  reasonably  conclude, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  smitten  with  the  plagues  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Dr.  A.  C.  was  neither  so  fastidious 
against  the  English  language  in  the  time  of  K.  James,  nor  yet  so 
ignorant,  as  not  to  comprehend  plagues  in  the  sense  of  sm/fings, 
or  blows — or  to  perceive,  that  the  English  followed  the  Greek, 
-TTxrd^xvrs^  sv  Ttau-ri  '^^'-'^1'^'^  (from  TTAi^trcrw) :  thence  plaga,  Latin, 
and  plague,  English.  K.  James's  translators  might  have  written, 
with  all  the  smiting,  or,  with  eioy  bloiv  in  the  wiidernesf^,  which 
they  clearly  meant. 

But  how  is  this  to  prove  that  Elohim  is  not  a  plural,  but  a  noun 
singular  ?  Is  it  to  prove  it,  by  saying  nothing  of  Eloliinii  but  only 
of  plagues  '^  And  yet  the  Declax-er  declares,  without  evidence,  or 
proof — *  From  which  it  is  plain,  that  JLlohim,  God,  is  not  a  plural 
noun,  and  that  this  passage  in  Samuel  is  most  injudiciously  trans- 
lated.' If  this  is  plain  from  his  assertion,  then  any  thing  may 
be  made  equally  plain  from  any  declaration  that  it  is  so. 

The  next  declaration  is  yet  to  come  5  but  not  to  prove  tliat 
Biohim  is  a  noun  singular,  otherwise  than  by  saying  nothing  of 
Tjlohlni,  and  only  by  translating  after  this  vianner.  *  There  are 
three  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  which  are  not  rendered  truly, 
and  which  are  only  noticed  by  the  word  these,  viz.  Dil  n?^  il/l^il, 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  as  in  Gen.  xxxix.  19.  after  this 
wuiiner,  or  with  these  things.'  The  '  three  words  not  rendered 
truly,  and  only  noticed  by  the  vw)rd  these,'  are  by  K.  James's 

translators  trulv  rendered,  <  these ?  these  are.'      Taking 

the  Hebrew  in  the  order  in  whicli  it  stands,  and  converting  the 
plurals  of  intensity  into  singulars;  the  words  would  be,  (the  three 
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tiot  rendered  truly  in  capitals,)  JVos  unto  ns !  zcho  shall  deliver 
us  from  the  hand  of  the  great  God,  the  might  i/,  this?  this  is 
the  great  God  u^ho  smote  the  Egi/ptians  zcith  every  l)luw  in  the 
uildeniess.  Thus  far  the  reader  of  Hebrew,  who  refers  to  the 
original,  may  settle  the  former  part  of  this  controverted  declara- 
tion.' The  latter  part  is,  that  the  three  words  *  ought  to  be 
rendered  as  in  Gen.  xxxix.  19.'  Who  then  would  not  expect  to 
find  the  three  words  in  Gen.  xxxix.  19.  Consult  the  original, 
and  only  one  of  the  three  words  there  appears,  connected  with  a 
plural  noun  which  refers  to  the  speech  in  vv.  17.  18.  Indeed, 
this  plural  noun  followed  by  the  pronoun,  before  occurs  in  v.  17. ; 
and  the  two  words  are  there  translated  by  K.  James's  translators, 
according  to  these  records:  but,  in  v.  19.  nVj^H  DH^ID  are  trans- 
lated, after  this  manner.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  three  words  DH  il'^K  n'?NrF,  these'^ 
these  are,  appear  the  two  words  rb'^'H,  DH^ID,  according  to 
words  these. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  had  asserted,  that  the  word  D\"t'?^<  is  '  joined 
with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  p/ura/,'  in  thirty-one  passages 
cited.  In  Classical  Journal,  No.  vi.  p.  4'65.  top,  it  was  proposed 
to  <  examine  a  few  of  these  passages.'  Accordingly,  first  came 
1  Sam.  iv.  8.  whose  fate  has  now  received  a  re-arbitration.  The 
next  selected  for  examination,  (and  in  p.  466.  of  No.  vi.)  betrays 
an  infelicity  in  the  examiner,  if  possible,  more  curious  than  the 
Archidiaconal  with  Professor  Porson,  recorded,  also,  but  acci- 
dentally, in  the  same  No.  vi.  p.  261.  Mr.  Parkhurst  had  cited, 
Deut.  V.  23.  or  26.  by  which  he  meant,  that  in  Deut.  v.  23.  of  the 
Jerusalem  copy  of  the  Hebrew,  but  in  v.  26.  of  the  Samaritan, 
(with  which  latter  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  and  the  English  by 
K.  James's  translators  correspond,)  an  adjective,  pronoun,  or  verb 
plural,  was  in  agreement  with  DTT^bJ,  God.  Accordingly,  the 
examiner,  Classical  Journal,  No.  vi.  p.  466.  second  paragraph, 
thus  cites  ;  *  Again,  Deut.  v.  23.  God  doth  talk  Kith  man,  and 
he  /iveth.'  Let  the  reader  consult  Deut.  v.  23.  in  any  Bible  for 
such  a  passage.  At  the  end  of  v.  2-1.  the  words  appear  j  but 
Parkhurst  and  his  friends  must  disclaim  them,  as  not  cited  by  them, 
and  no  more  to  their  purpose  tlian  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

This  examiner  is  elsewhere  charged  with  being  a  misqnoter. 
Are  not  nbiiJl  DnnilD  instead  of  DH  Pibi^  nb^^H,  and  Deut. 
V.  24.  cited  instead  of  Deut.  v.  23.  *  incontrovertible  declarations, 
which  prove'  by  positive  evidence,  that  he  is  a  misquoter  ?  See 
him  so  charged  also  in  Notice  of  Answer  to  Defence  of  Dr.  G.  S. 
Clarke's  Hebrew  Criticism,    &c. 

In  Deut.  V.  23.  DNl'l'K  is  joined  with  the  zdjecUve  plural  D-TT, 
and  both  may  be  translated  singularly  as  plurals  of  intensity,  the 
great  God  ever  living. 
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The  examiner  retreats  to  chap.  iv.  7.  where  he  again  mistakes 
the  plural  of  intensity  for  a  singular  j  because,  from  the  Greek  of 
the  LXX.  to  the  present  time,  it  has  always  been  understood  to 
mean  one  only  person  or  thing,  excellent  in  its  kind.  See 
Schroeder,  before  quoted.  But  Mr,  Parkhurst  cited  Deut.  iv.  7. 
to  show,  that  D^17^i,  God,  is  joined  with  the  adjective  'jilnral 
W^ynp.  The  verse  is  material  for  another  thing,  and  runs  thus  ; 
For  what  great  nation  hath  (")'?  "^Ii^^<,  literally,  whom  to  it,) 
Gods  nigh  unto  it,  {vbii  D"'Il'np  D\l'?N)  as  Jehovah  our  great 
God  in  evert/  thing  we  call  (")vS)  upon  him  '^  The  former  D^n?^^ 
with  the  adjective  may^  or  may  not,  be  the  plural  of  intensity  j  for, 
it  may  refer  to  the  Gods  of  other  nations  :  but  K.  James's  trans- 
lators and  Mr.  Parkhurst  applied  it  to  Jehovah ;  to  whom  the 
latter  IJTT/J^,  our  great  God,  in  the  plural  of  intensity,  and 
joined  with  Jehovah,  unquestionably  referred. 

The  reader  may  have  already  perceived  the  verse,  Deut.  iv.  7. 
remarkable  for  a  thing  not  intended  by  its  examiner,  the  repeated 
occurrence  of  the  preposition  'h'^  with  1  suffix  attached  to  it,  the 
former  vau,  %  in  the  sense  of  it  (or  him)  a  nation,  the  latter 
meaning  (//////)  Jehovah.  <  In  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  Ivi^  ren- 
dered anto  it,  for  as  there  is  no  neuter  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
the  word  cannot  be  so  rendered.'  Classical  Journal,  No.  iii.  p.  635. 
*  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  instance  of  singular 
ignorance  in  criticism.  Dr.  Clarke  charges  me  with  not  knovving 
that  the  masculine  pronouns  in  Hebrew  must  be  translated  by  the 
neuter  pronoun  in  English,  when  applied  to  inanimate  things. 
The  passage,  which  he  selects  to  prove  the  above,  is  in  Isaiah, 
chap.  ii.  2. — "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it."  In  this  verse,  I  translate  vbii,  unto  him,  for  this  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  throughout  the  Scriptures.  But  he 
says,  "  suppose  the  English  language  makes  inounfain  and  houHs 
both  neuter,  while  the  Hebrew,  and  other  languages,  have  expressed 
them  by  masculine  nouns,  must  not  the  masculine  pronoun  of 
these  languages  be  rendered  by  the  English  neuter  pronoun  ?" 
To  which  I  answer,  undoubtedly,  if  the  masculine  pronoun  vj'i^ 
referred  to  iT*^,  house;  but  I  have  said,  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
Jl"*^,  the  remote  noun  in  the  sentence,  but  to  the  proximate 
noun  mn%  Jehovah.  Class.  Jour.  No.  vii.  pp.  169.  170. 

In  the  Notice  of  this  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  G.  S. 
Clarke,  &c.  it  will  be  seen,  that  (as  any  reader  of  the  original 
may  find,)  he  points  out  li^lf^l,  and  not  TViTV,  as  the  proximate 
noun ;  but  that,  with  the  Greek  LXX.  K.  James's  English,  and 
most  other  translators,  he  understands  "IH  the  mountain,  as  the 
principal  regent  of  the  verse,  and  to  which  IvK,  the  pronoun 
suffixed  to  the  preposition,  refers.     The  writing  of  that  Notice 
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for  several  days  interrupted  a  work,  which  he  had  been  nearly  two 
years  preparing  ;  but,  as  both  Notice  and  Classic  Moses  are  finished, 
he  found  leisure,  which  he  had  not  before,  to  examine  «  Critical 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Annotations  on  the  Bible.' 
Incomplete  as  his  Notice  may  be,  in  comparison  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  he  previously  examined  these  Remarks,  yet 
he  neglected  not  in  it  to  demand  of  his  answerer,  what  the  advo- 
cates of  the  long  established  reading  unto  it  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  this  hmovator,  instances  in  point  of  r»^,  immediately 
after  a  verb  of  comit/g,  not  referring  to  the  primary  regent  of 
three  masculine  nouns  singular  together,  but  to  the  proximate 
antecedent  or  rectum  of  the  three  nouns.  The  imperfect  instance 
adduced  for  him  by  the  noticer  from  Gen.  xvi.  1.  is  still  more 
imperfect  than  was  at  first  perceived,  as  the  three  nouns  of  different 
genders  are  also  not  all  ///  reginime.  See  Notice  of  Answer,  &c. 

As,  however,  the  Answerer  himself  allows,  (No.  vii.  p.  170.) 
*  Undoubtedly,  rendered  by  the  English  neuter  pronoun,  if  the 
masculine  pronoun  V7i<  referred  to  Jl''^,  house  ;'  to  the  instances, 
in  the  Notice,  of  VT'^^  referring  to  masculine  Hebrew  nouns  of 
things  equally  inanimate,  and  equally  neuter  in  English,  with  1^2, 
house,  as  niTD,  a/far,  Ex.  xx.26.  and  IDtt',  hire,  Deut.  xxiv.  15. 
may  now  be  added  the  instance  of  Vt'^^  referring  to  ''"^J  the  mascu- 
line Hebrew  noun  of  nation,  not  a  thing  inanimate  in  its  com- 
ponent parts,  but  inanimate  as  a  whole,  and  therefore,  as  much 
as  /T"!!,  house,  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  neuter  pronoun 
'it,  not  him.  Who  ever  in  English  called  a  nation,  him'i  although 
he  might  assign  as  a  reason,  (what  the  Answerer  cannot  get  out 
of  his  head,  second  paragraph  in  p.  170.  of  No.  vii.  the  thing 
well  known  to  others,)  that  in  Hebrew  is  no  neuter.  K.  James's 
translators,  in  rendering  nigh  unto  them,  followed  the  LXX. 
•who  turned  vl)^  into  auroTf,  probably  to  express  multitude  j 
having  previously  translated  T>  "lli^i^,  tchoni  to  it,  (or  hath,)  by 

W    ifTTl'J   aUTM     {^AteX.   SV   CiVTM.) 

<  The  apostle  Matthew,'  (vii,  172.)  does  )iof  <  declare,  that 
the  Immanuel  of  Isaiah  is  Christ :'  the  writer  of  that  gospel 
only  applies  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  as  is  explained,  in  the 
Notice,  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  by  many  others. — 
Nor  shall  ever  so  great  a  multitude  of  words,  or  ever  so  falsely 
directed,  as  Socinian,  See.  &c.  ever  deter  the  present  asserter  from 
declaring  what  he  finds  to  have  been  the  literal  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament.  He  will  maintain  the  legal  religion 
of  the  country  contained  in  its  creeds  and  articles,  but  not  the 
interpretations  of  fanatics  ;  nor  will  he  raise  a  dust  of  ins  and  of 
outs  from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  through  which  the  raiser  of  the 
dust  (No.  VI.  pp.  461 — 464.)  can  more  clearly  see,  than  any  one 
else,  what  he  himself  means. 

G.s,  a 
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MICJRDT  FORSONI  NOT^  IN  ARISTOPHANEM 
BRUNCKIL 


LECTORIBUS       S. 

HiEC  excerpta  ^  Ricardi  Poesoni  censuia  Editionis  Brunck- 
ianifi  Aristophanis,  chm  nuperrime,  Latine  versa,  Lipsiae  per 
Godofredum  Heuricum  Schaeferum  publici  juris  facta  sint, 
vobiscum  comnumicata  velimus.  Plena  sane  ilia  optimarum 
rerum,  quales  a  tali  viro,  quem  facile  Principem  Criticorum 
dixisse  nos  nunquajn  piiinitebit,  expectari  poterant.  Exacto  duo- 
rum  plus  minus  annorum  spatio,  Re/liquid',  ut  ab  amico  doctis- 
simo  accepimus,  exibunt  Porsuniatht ;  e  prelo  Cantab.  Acad,  typis- 
que  ad  mentem  ipsius  Porsoni  cusis.  An  et  hujusce  egregi® 
Censurte  dgx^Tvyrov,  una  cum  ceteris  viri  celeberrimi  x=»f/.r3A('o»f, 
iterandum  sit,  necne,  nondum  audivimus.  Hoc  tamen,  ut  ut  se 
habet,  spero  confore,  nos,  si  non  lectoribus  hac  aurearum  observa-r 
tionum  iteratione  placeamus,  at  non  saltern  displicituros.  Nemo 
enim  est  ade6  harum  literarum  imperitus,  qui  nesciat,  et  Anglicanam 
Aristophanis  Brunckiani  apud  H.  Maty  censuram,  et  hancce 
Latinani,  qure  Lipsiae  mode)  prodiit,  versionem,  admodiim  raram 
esse,  et,  quod  sequitur,  impenso  pretio  venuudari. 
Londini.  Non.  Feb.  1812.  V.   L. 

*    EXCERPTA       E 

KICARDl    PORSONI    CENSURA    EDITIOMS    BRUNCKIANI 

ARISTOPHANIS. 

Primum  aliquot  exempla  commemorabo,  unde  lectores  intelli- 
gant,  quam  bene  Brunckius  de  Comico  meruerit. 

Lysistrat.  v.  487. 

Aliquot  editiones  habent  t^v  ttoXiv  rj/Aoiv  ccTrsxXs'KraTe  roig  is-oyXoi^. 
Brunckius,  Dawesium  jure  secutus,  dedit  ot»  /3ouXGjw,=va»  t^v  ttoAjv 
*ljxa)V  aTTSKXElrrars  toT(7»  fx,ox>^ol(riv.  Vitium  sine  dubio  natum  est  ex 
interpretamento  Scholiasts,  quod  textui  superscriptum  erat :  nam 
vj  TToXii  ipsum  per  se  significat  acropolin.  Quid  si  etiam  in  Pluto 
V.  772.  vulgatam  scripturam  xXsmv  tteSov  mutemus  in  xXsivr^v  iroXiv 
auctore  Stephano  Byzant.  v.  '^Orjvaj .?  Sed  fortasse  Hemsterhusius, 
cujus  editio  hagc  scribenti  ad  manus  non  est,  vulgatam  satis  defendit. 

'  Haec  censura  a  praestantissimo  Critico  Anglice  conscripta  legitur  in  parte 
operismenstiui,  qnod  H.  Maty  evulgavit:  A  new  Review,  for  July,  1783.  pp. 
55—68.  Exceipsi  inde,  Latineque  versa  liJc  posui,  quae  ad  crisin  textus  spectan- 
tia  fiituro  editori  fabularum  Aristophanearum  utilia  viderentur.  Gotofr. 
Hemic,  Schaefer. 
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Ibid.  V.  498. 

' Hi^slg  vixa;  (Tu}(ro[jjsv.   TI.  uitAsT;  ;  A.  r,[ji,el§  {xivToi. 

A.    'AX\    CC7ro5iJtT£«  t«Ot' IcTTtV  O/XOJJ.      77.    Ny]  Tr^v 

'^XX'  aTToSiXTaa,  quod  conjecturie  debetur,  piimum  in  VenetS, 
editione  excusum  est.  Ingeniose  excogitatuni  non  nego :  nee 
tamen  4  Comico  profectum  est.  Editio  princeps  habet  '^A\' 
«7rojcTe'a,  quod  satis  prope  accedit  ad  geiudnam  scripturam  d 
Brunckio  e  duobus  Codicibus  restitutani,  'AXXoi  7ro(>)Ti«. — Sed 
textus  e  Codd.  non  solum  corrigi,  veruni  etiam  suppleri  potest. 
Etenim  Brunckius  auctoribus  illis  post  vers.  498.  inseruit  hunc: 
A.  'fig  (rwdrjcTBi,   xav  [/.rj  /3ouA>).      77.  Jsmv  ys  Xi- 

ysi;.    A.  'AyavuKTslSf 
'AXXoi  TT.  etc. 
Satis   dure    Brunckius    Kusterum    tractat,    si    in    rebus    minoris 
momenti  negligenteni  deprehendit.     Quo  igitur  eum  modo  excep- 
turus  eratj  si  scivisset,  in  illo  ipso  Codice^   quo  Kusterus  usus  est, 
non  solum  genuinam  tertii  versus  scripturam  servatam,  sed  etiam 

alterum  versum  clare  scriptum  esse  ^ Quanquam  Kusterum  ad 

lacunae  suspicionem   perducere    poterat   ipse    Scholiastes,  cujus 
verbis  pars  versus  vulgo  omissi  prailixa  est. 
Ibid.  v.  519. 

'O  ds  [x,   suSyj  vno^Xs^ag  e(pa.<Txsv,  x'  =1  ju.>]  tov 
(TTrjiJiOVu  vrjVw. 
Vere  Brunckius  monet,  copula  nullum  esse  locum  ante  si.     Legit 
igitur  ; 

0  S   sfi,'  ev^ug  u7ro/3Xe4>«f  cJsaiTxsv  av    El  [j,ri  tov 
crTT)jaova  vi^Vsjj. 
yri<Tsig  Codex  suppeditavit.     Ego  ver6  malim  : 

'O  8'  Hjot'  s65vg  U7^o/SA5^^af  av  s<i>ix.<rx.''    El  |U.>j  etc. 
Ibid.  v.  529-  599.  A.   SiwTra. 

Xly  CO  KUTapcns.      TI.  ^kxttcu  'yoo  ;     A.   Ka.)  rccjrx 

xuX6[ji.lJ,UTCi  ^eps 
llsgl  Tvjv  xe^aX^v.      II.  Mij  vuv  K^yjV.     A.   'AXX^  si 

tout'  l/ATToSio'v  0"01, 

77ap    l^oy  tovt]  to  x.a.Xvjj,[j.a.  Xuj5mv, 
Eyz'  xu)  7rJp/9oy  Trsg)  t>]v  xc<$a,XT^v, 

Heec  quantopere  laborent  tautologi^,  sensu  absurdo,  vitiisque  tam 
metricis  quam  syntacticis,  ade6  manifestum  est,  ut  qui  id  copios^ 
demonstrare  velit,  otio  suo  abutatur.  Veram  scripturam  Brunckius 
e  libris  manu  scriptis  feliciter  eruit. 

A ,     HlMTTCt. 

U.   Xoi  y'j  CO  xaTuqoLTB,  (TicwTru)  'yoo  ;   x«j  txvtx 

xiXV[J,[Jl,Ct   (f  OgOLKTlJ 

lisp)  r>3V  xei^aX»)v;  /xrj  vuv  '(coyjv.     A.  'AXX'  si  to5t' 
sfXTTo^iov  cot,  etc. 
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Nub.  post  v.QCQ.  Brunckius  versum  inserult,  qiiem  Valckenaerii 
*  sagacilas  viderat  hue  referendum  esse  (e  Suida  v.  ^ix^siv.) 

E]  Se  tk  a-JTciv  ^MU,oKo^s6(Tair\  >j  xajtz-vj/ciay 
Tiva  xufXTtriV, 

?Mv,]  etc. 
Eccles.  V.  6G1.  622.  vulgo  sic  scripti  leguntur  : 

77.    €rjy\  [jm^ovvtui.      B.   IIsq)  tou  ;      77.    Tov  ixrj 

^vyKxralccpSftv. 
B.   Kal  (Tot  roiovTOV  vira^^zi. 
Loco  posterioris  fragnieuti  Kusteri  editio  habet :  Kai  (xoi  to  TTf^i 
TouTuiv    Iri    fxoi^sa-$ai.      Sensum    metrumque   Brunckius    restituit 
paululuni  imniutando  s(  ripturam  Codicis  : 

77.   Ov^)  ^tcyjj'mTUi.     B.  lisp)  rod  ;  77.   Oxppsi, 

(.Vf]  osicric,   06^)  ixayjj'uvTau 
B.   lisp)  TOU  ;      77.    Tou  y.-i^  ^uyxaTaixg^iiv .   xa)  co) 
rotouTOT^  xiTtap'/^Bi. 
Thesniophor.  v.  37 5.  sq. 

' ExxXricrluv  ttoieTv  £w6fv  rf,  [xs<tyi 
Tcov  0eaiJ,o<^ogicoVy  rjv  ocX^g  'iaS'  rifxlv  (T^oXyi. 
Sic  Kusteri  editio.    Posteriori  versu  usi  sunt  Davisius  ad  Ciceron, 
de  Legib.  i.  10.  et  Spanhemius  ad  Callimach.  H.  in  Jov.  84.   ut 
demonstrarent,  clxig  cum  nominativo  jungi  posse.  Dawesius  Miscell. 
Crit.  p.  235.  cum  solcecisnio  laborare  banc  scripturam  intellexisset, 
tacite  mutavit  in  sTy'  uXtg.     Scd  haec  mutatio  sensum  loci  plan^ 
nihil  juvat.    Quid  enim  hoc  sibi  vult,  siguidem  satis  otii  nobis  estf 
Poteratne  hoc  praconi  ignotum  esse  ?   Prima  editio  (Junta?)  habet 
^v  aXia-Q'  Yjjxlv  (t^oXyj.     Hoc  proxime  accedit  ad  veram    scripturam, 
quam  Brunckius  e  Codice  restituit :  ^  [xocXia^'  rifuv  a-y^oXri.  fjtio   die 
impiiniis  otio   ahimdamus.     Tertio   enim   Thesmophoriorum   die 
jejunium  erat.  V.  Atheu.  vii.  p.  307-  F- 
Pac.  V.  496.  vulgo  editum  erat : 

'fig  xaxhv,  si  nvsg  elcrtv  h  YiIUV. 
Codex  a  Brunckio  collatus  habet : 

'Slg  Kuxov  ot  TiVij  gJcriv  Iv  u/x7v. 
Quod  quid  sibi  vellet,  cum  vir  doctissimus  diu  qu^esivisset^  tandem 
veram  scripturam   dctexit  in   Suida.   v,  xot.-x.fmr  'ilg   xaxovcn    t;vsc 
eiViv  Iv  rjiuv.     Eandem  fuisse  in  Codice,  quo  Scholiastes  usus  est_, 
ex  ejus  explicatione  non  male  colligas. 

Equit.  V.  1311.  sq.  vulgo  legebantur  hai-c  : 

xaSYj(T^al  U.01   Soxoj 
Elc  TO  SyjcsIov  "TrXzOvcroiigy  yj  Vj  raJv  (rs[J.va>v  fiewv. 
Quae  Sana  esse  non  possunt,   sive  sensum  spectes,    sive  construc- 
tionem.     Si  quem  juvet  perlustrare  qua?  Critici  de  hoc  loco  scrip- 
serunt,  consulat  Petitum  Leg.  Att.  p.  79-  Dorvillium  et  Salvinium 
Miscell.  Observat.  vol.  11 1.  p.  401.  sq.  denique  Dawesium  ^liscell. 
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Crit.  p.  552.  Rrunckius  e  conjectura  declit  IokcI — TrAeoyo-aj,  citat- 
que  ad  lirmandam  hauc  enieudationeni  Vesp.  v,  270.  Siuuleo,  ut 
navigemus  aiit  ad  Theseum,  aut  ad  redes  Bumenidum,  ibique  sahiti 
itostrcc.  prospicianttts.  Ingeniosam  ac  certam  nemo  iioii  dicat, 
lausque  sagacitati  Bruuckii  mauet  Integra,  etsi  in  eandem  dudum 
inciderat  Reiskius.  V.  Acta  Emditor.  Lips.  1750.  ra.  Jul.  p.  419. 
Ibid.  V.  750.  sq. 

'AXX'  sU  to  TrpoVS;  x?"^  TTU^ilvai  'f  rrjv  UvvKd. 
Sic  olim  edebatur,  textu  leviter  corrupto  idcoqiie   perperam  intel- 
lecto.    Brunckius  eleganter  conexit  wj  to  Trgoo-fifj  ut  anteu. 
Nub.  V.  339.  antea  editum  : 

A'tCTTpav  T?u.of)(yi  [J^cyaXay  ayaSav,   K^=a  t    opvl- 

Facile  intellisitur,  veisui  deesse  pedeni  diniidium.  Kusteriana 
habet :  xosu  r  ogvl^six  ys  xix^Sv.  Expulso  hoc  ys,  Brunckius, 
auctoribus  Atlieneeo  et  Eustathio,  revocavit  genuinam  scripturam, 
xixn^^v.  Fugit  eum,  ut  puto,  eodem  modo  correxisse  H.  Steplia- 
num  Append.  Thes.  p.  1G28.  Auctoribus  illis  potciat  addere 
Etymolog.  M.  qnem  exscripsit  Phavorinus  p.  1060.  ed.  Basil.  1541. 

Commenioratis  paucis  his  exeniplis  emendati  contextus  fabula- 
rum  Aristophaneaium,  prout  forte  in  oculos  iucurrerunt,  trans- 
gredior  ad  negotinm  sane  invidiosum  atque  injucnndum  aliquot 
locos  excitandi,  ubi  doctissinius  editor  orationeni  Comici  aut 
depravavit  aut  corruptam  reliquit. 

Palam  prot'essus  est  Brunckius,  vehementer  se  odisse  particulam 
yi,  ideoque  earn  saepe  summo  jure  expunxit.  Sed  hoc  longe 
saepiiis  faciendum  fuit.  Dabo  aliquot  exempla,  ubi  delenda  est, 
ciini  nee  metro  prosit  nee  sensum  quicquani  juvet. 

Nub.  V.  869-  Koc]  ToJv  KgefLciSpc/iV  ov  Tf  j/Swv  taiv  svSu^s. 

H.  1.  Brunckius  inseruit  7=  post  priorem  articultnn  rm,  qut!)  versus 
congrueret  cum  canoae  Danesiano.  Ego  vero  praetulerim  xpsfj^aa-- 
Tficuv,  auctore  Polluce  X.  157-  quomodo  fortasse  etiam  Scholiastcs 
legit.  V.  Pierson.  ad  Mter.  p.  242, 

J  bid.  V.  12  iG.      'A7rsg'j&giu<T0i.iye  ixuWov,  vj  crx^~tv  TrguyfMura. 
Cum  penultirna  infinitivi  aTrsfvOpiucrat  longa  sit,  ys  deleri  oportet. 

Ran.  V.  1055.     "Ean  li^oca-KaXog,  oiXTtg  cf;oa?:r  Tol;  8'  rj^coa-lv  ys 

TTOtyjTul. 

Particulam    aliquis    recentiorum  editorum    infersit.     Lege    to7(J-<v 

Equit.v  508.      'HvuyKa'(BV  I'ttv]  Xi^ovrixg  y   =g  to  dsarpov  ita- 

pa^YiVCit. 
Lege  :  'Hvuyxa!^sv  iV*]  /J^ovTug  irpog  to  Uxrgov  ttx- 

gxjSrivai. 
Sic  scriptus  citatur  hie  versus  in  argumento  Nublum.     Atque  sic 
Comicus  alibi  solet.  Acharn.  v.  629.  Outtm  vag^^t]  irpog  to  Uarpov 
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As'Jwv.  Pac.  V.  755.  A-JTov  h-nfm  Ttpoc  to  Qeurgov  rraga^ig.  Ceteriim 
alius  est  locus  Comici,  ubi  prajpositio  Trpoj  pariler  restitueuda  est 
pro  ef.  Scilicet  Acharn.  v.  392.  sic  editum  legas  : 
'fig  crKr,-^iv  av  ayaov  ourog  ovx.  sryli'^iTui. 
Citat  hunc  versum  Brunckius  in  notCi  ad  Kub.  v.  46a.  (ubi  pro 
&\I/Ojxa<  leg.  l7rov|/o|xa{  e  Said.  v.  aga  ys),  ut  ostendat,  particulam 
av  cum  future  indicativi  jungi  posse.  Verumne  id  sit,  nunc  non 
disputo  :  hoc  contendo^  vnuni  doctissimuui  exempio  iilo  abstinere 
debui.sse.  Nam  si  inspexisset  aliquam  de  tribus  priniis  editionibus 
Suidaj  V.  i'lVv^or  aut  P.  Leopardi  Emendationes  xiii.8.  versum 
ilium  sic  citari  vidisset : 

'fig  (r5t?,v|/tv  ayvjv  oZrog  ou  Trgaah^sTui. 
Atque  hsc  genuina  scriptura  est,  dummodo  ayMV  mutes  in  aycuv, 
aut,  ut  Brunckius  scribere  solet,  aoywv. 

Acharn.  v.  18.      Ouxwj  eoy)x,hv  "'"'^  "o^iaj  ys  rug  o^pvg' 
Cum  syilaba  pcnultima  vocis   xovlag  produci  possit  (v.  Lysistr.  v. 
470.),  particuUiUi  ys    recte   delebis,    idque    non   sine    auctoritate 
Scholiastae  primarumque  Suidae  editionum  v.  puTrro/Aa*. 

Av.   V.  1478.  TovTO  fxiv  ys  Y,^og  aU)  — 

Est  in  hoc  versu  quod  Brunckio  displiceat.    Ideo  suspicatur  legeiv- 

dum  esse :  ToOro  ju.svt'  ap' Vulg6  sic  editus  est : 

TouTO  y^EV  vjgoj  aU)  — • 
Lege  :   touto  tou  fx^sv  Yjpog — Hoc  accurate  respondet  illi  quod  sequi- 

tur  :    Tou  Se  ^sijxcuvog 

Eccles.  V.  701.  ToTc  g'  sinrgsTrsa-iV  y   uxoKov^ovvTsg. 

Brunckius  :  ^'  Inserenda  fuit  ob  metrum  particula." 
Lege  :  To~ig  eu7rpj7r£(r»v  S'  uKoKouQouvTsg. 

Thesmophor.  v.  C!'25. 

Ov  yao,  [ji,u  rrj'J  Jr^fxriTgu  y,   IvrauSoT  ^rvw. 
Partieula  h.  1.  omni  vi  caret,  neque  legitur  in  antiquioribus  editioni- 
bus,   certe  non  in   Basiliensi   a.    \oo'2.    Non  dubitabis,   opinor, 
corrigendum  esse  : 

Oil  yoip,  fj,a  tyjv  Ar^^Tprp' ,  eV  evrav^ol  [/.zVcH. 
Si  contuleris  Nub.'  v.  814.  Vesp.  v.  144G.  Av.  v.  1335.  Adscribam 
versum  medio  loco  positum. 

Ov  Toi,  /x«  Tr,v  Jr,ixr,rg,  st   hruuhl  [/.eyslg.  ^ 
Ut  plane  appareat,  quantse  utilitatis  inlerdum  sit  varia  unius  ejus- 
demque  scriptoris  loca  inter  ^e  comparare,  apponam   aliud  hiijus 
generis  exempluni.     Thesmophor.  v.  630. 

^ep'  Too;,  T»  TTgcoTOV  YjV  ;   iTrivo/ASV. 
Apte  Brunckius  citavit  Nub.  v.  787- 

(pip'  j8w,  t/  ,ae'vTO«  irpxTm  >jv;  t/  TrpcJoTOV  r^v  ; 
Sed,  quod  vehementer  mireris,  non  vidit,  versum  ilium  mancura 
sic  intea-rari  oportere  : 

^£o  lixi  Tt  a=vTO»  'Trp'MTOV  ijv  ;  imvG^vJ, 
Sic  eum  citavit  Suidas  v.  TTgo-rrivuv. 
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Ibid.  V.  443.     ^OKiywv  svsko.  y'  auVyj  TTccpriXQov  pYijxaTMV. 
Hanc    Bergleri    scripturaiu,    quod   miror,    Bruuckius    probavit. 
Corrigo  : 

'Oxlycuv  evsKCit  xaurrj  Tra^yjA^ov  pi]y.a.Taiv. 
Lysistrat.  v.  82.      jToju-vaSSo/xaj  ys  xa»  ttotj  Tryyav  aWoixon. 
Bruuckius  legit  ya.  Lacouice.     Ego  pritferani  rvfj.vcx.ddo[/,>x.i  ts  — 
ut  citavit  Eustathiiis  p.  1570. 

Interdum  Bruuckius  editiones  priores,  certe  eas,  quibus  ego 
utor,  h.  e.  Aldinaui,  Basilienseui,  a.  1 532.  et  Kusterianam,  lectori- 
bus  noil  monitis  deserit,  e.  c.  Nub.  v.  826.  1302.  Ran.  v.  320- 
376.  1406.  Id  ubi  fecit,  videtur  secutus  esse  auctoritatem  libro- 
luni  manu  sciiptoruni,  fortasse  etiam  aliariun  editionum :  sed 
taliuin  uuitationum  in  notis  ratio  reddenda  fuit. 

Passim  male  sequitur  editioneni  Kusteri,  e.  c.  Plut.  v.  197. 
"H  ^r,(riv  oJ  /Sjcjtov  a'jTco  tov  ^iov. 
In  editionibus  prasgressis  hie  versus  sic  scriptus  est : 

"ri  cf  >](r»v,  oi'jt  shai  jSjcotov  aurclS  tov  ^iov. 
Oniitti  oportuit  nun  iutinitivum  shui,  sed  pronomen  ayVw. 

Nub.  V-  1329-  *vii'  clarissimus  dedit  iVS'  pro  ola^',  Kusterum 
secutus. 

E({uit.  V.  787.         TouTO  ye  rou^yov  ocXtj^wg  ea-riv 

Aldina  habei  :         Tovto  ys  crou  rovpyov  uXri^Mg 

Lege  :  Touto  yi  to/  <tou  roupyov  aKr^^wc 

Vide  infra  v.  1054. 

In  universum  Bruuckius  Dawesio  plurimum  tiibuit  auctoritatis, 
ejusque  enieudationcs  scq)Utur.  Sed  interdum,  at  milii  quideai 
videtur,  nulio  jure  illas  re);udiat,  aut  minus  finaat,  quam  pot^rat. 
E.  c.  correctionem  Dawesianam  Acharn.  v.  27 1  •  tuetur  Suidas  v. 
Aa^oL'Xpv:  iliam  Pac.  v.  188.  idem  Grammaticus  v.  [/.lagoi  Prioris 
generis  niodc>  unum  exemplum  dabo.  Pint.  v.  392.  edi  debuit, 
quod  codex  habet,  ttoIov.  Quod  enim  contendit  Bruuckius,  scrip- 
tores  Graecos  cauonem  ilium  Dawesii  centies  neglexisse,  temer^ 
dictum  est.  Ne  sexics  quidem  id  factum  puto.  Unum  quidem 
exemplunj  legere  niemim  in  Rheso,  sed  quod  facili  mutatione  ad 
rectam  scribendi  ratiouem  revoces.  Pboenissarum  versus  plane 
nihil,  Baccharum  pcrpannn  probat.  Acharn.  v.  9(33.  lege;  'O 
ito^og  ovTog  Axixaxog-  quemadmodum  Comicus  scripsit  Nub.  v- 
1270.  Ta  'Kolx  TuuTct  ^gr,ix,ix^' ;  Tantvim  enim  abest,  ut  hic  6  voio? 
locum  non  habeat,  ut  poene  necesse  sit  sic    legi  propter  apodosin 

0  Ssjvo'j. Quam  accurate  enim  Aristophanes  sententiarum  partes 

alteram  alteri  respondere  faciat,  nunc   duobus  ^xemplis  declarabo. 
Ran.  v.  1200. 

'A-Tth  K-i]K\j'jiov  Touc  tjovg  TrqoKoyoug  S/ac^flj^w* 
Sic  in  Codice  scriptum  :  recte,  ut  intelligas  e  proximo  versa : 
'Alto  KrjKu^lov  o"u  Tovg  ey.ovg  ; 
Av.  v.  1419-  '^^'  7rdgs<TTiv'  aAA'  Wu  XfJ?  hi KiysiV 

llTsgwv,  TTTe/JWV  5s~. 
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In  priore  versa  legi  debere  Zt^m  8=7,  •)(^(yf^  Xsysiv,  clarum  est  non 
solum  ex  apodosi,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  apud  Atticos  poetas  genitivum 
nunquam  regit  p^pvj.  Unicuni,  quodobduci  posse  credo,  exeniplum 
extat'  Eurip,  Orest.  v,  6()7.  (Edit.  Musgrav.)  xi  xpv  <+;'A«;v ;  sed 
et  illud  in  ti  oe7  <^iXa)v;  mutandum  auctoritate  JPJutarchi  Op, 
Mor.  p.  68.  E.  et  Aristotelis  Ethic,  ix.  9- 

Equit.  V.  400.  ysvoli^riV  ev  KgarivoD  xoiSjov. 

Num  hoc  significare  potest  una  de.  pel/ibus  Cratini  ?  Mihi  quidem 
certissima  videtur  L.  Bosii  eniendatio  sv  xpocTivoti.  V.  viri  doctissimi 
Aniniadvers.  p.  8. 

Ibid.  V.  45().  Brunckius  nonnihil  dubitat  de  v.  xoX«.  Sed  plane 
nihil  causae  est,  cui  hoc  mutatum  velimus.  Eteiiim  Attici  in  hujus 
verbi  future  tantiun  medii  formam  usurpant.  Sic  Vesp.  v.  244. 
restituendum  erat  xoAcojU-evovj  pro  xoKou[xsvoug,  quod  neque  a  koKovui, 
neque  ab  alio  quoquam  verbo  derivari  potest.^  Theopom})us  apud 
Suidam  v.  "Arrig'  Ko\a.(rou,ai  ys  (rs,  ««»  rh  <tov  "Attiv. 

Thcsm.  V.  149.      XpYj  Tov  TTOiTjTrjv  avdga  Trgo:  toL  ^pajjiuru — 
Vox  ocvrig,  quando  juncta  est  alii  substantivo,  articulnni,  quod  sciam, 
non  asciscit.  Hoc  quidem  loco  tov  ab  aliquo  posteriorum  editorum 
sine  ulla  auctoritate  U)sertum  videtur.     Eegani  : 

Xpvj  yap  7roir}TT^v  uvOgu  Trpoc  tol  dpu[/.aTa 

quomod6  ha.c  etiam  melius  cohitrent  cum  pra'gressis. 

In  opere  tam  longo  fieri  non  potest,  quin  editor,  quantumvis 
diligens  et  sagax'sit,  in  metris  accurate  exigenuis  et  limandis  passim 
dormitet.    Videamus  aliquot  exempla. 

Equit.  V.  569-  A'ouSffc   ovOzTrMTroT    uvrwv 

Hie  nuiltimi  mirei  is  Brunckuuu  in  primo  pede  reliquisse  spondeum, 
neque  mutavisse  in  Kovrtc. 

Ibid.  V.  125f).      Ottm^  ysvxaal  aoi  <Pavoc  OTroyga^^vjg  Sixcov. 
Metrum  liujus  versfls  laborat  redundantia,  (nam  prior  svllaba  in 
4>avos  producitur,)  etsi  Valesius  ad  Harpocration.  p.  228.  et  Dor- 
villius  ad  Chariton,  p.  5.  sine  vitii  suspicione  citant.    Corrige  e 
Suidii  V.   <Pavog'    Ottmc  ecroixui  aoi 

Pac.  V.  185.      Toi  a-ol  itot  Ioti  rouvo^jJ,  ovk  sg:7c  ;  jxixpcoTXTog' 
Habemus  hie  trimetrum  scptem  pedibus  incedentem.    Corri"e  : 

Tl  (J  01  'KOT    \(XT    ovofji,  ouK  spslg ; 

Sic  citat  Suidas  v.  jjAapol.  Moneo  hac  occasione  invitatns,  paul6 
autea  pro  'fl  [j.\ugl  xai  ToXiir,qh — eodem  auctore  legendum  esse 
^il  ^hXvg\,  ne  locsis  laboret  taiUologia.   Conf.  Ran.  v.  4G.>.  4G6. 

Av.  V.  38o.       AXKoL  ixYjv  ov^  aXKo  (to'i  'iTM  izgciyix,'  >jvciVTiM[jLsQa.. 
En !  quinto  loco  spondeum.    J^ditiones  jnincipes  habent  svuvtim- 
]u.sSa.     Lege  lvi5VT<W|a=S». 

Ibid.  V.  1297.        2!vgciK0va-lM  os  xlrra'  Msiiixc  S'  =k;7. 

'  "  Videas,  lector,  qua-  ail  locum  ipse  Porsonus."  V.  L. 

^  Sic  etiam  pvosaici  scriptores.    V.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7.  20.   Anabas.  ir. 
5-  13.  G.  H.  S. 
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Quid  Creticus  slbi  vult  altero  loco  ?  Lege  ^uqxxo<xlM.  Eupolis  d 
Scholiasta  citatus : 

SvpaKoaiog  8'  eoiKsv,  y^vix.'  av  A^yrj 
Tolg  KWi^ioKTi  Tolariv  stt)  tojv  ru^scov. 
In  Kusteri  editioue  prima  vox  coirupta  in  2iugciKo6(Tio:. 

Thesmophor.  v.  2:>4.     BovKn  haa-ua^on  (ravTov  ;  si  doxst,  <^Jpv 
Versus  una  syllaba  redundat.  Leni  mutatioue  corrige  BouKsi  QexaSai. 
Lysistnit.  v.  742.  et  Eccles.  v.  36y. 

'fl  TTOTVj'  EjA;/^'j;'  \_E]\-lQviu]  ■ 

Sic  utroque  loco  editum,  Sed  in  Supplemento  Einendationum 
Brunckius  ad  priorem  locum  p  178.  :  "  Claudicat  versus.  Prima 
in  TTOTvia  nusquam  apud  Comicum  prodncitur,  nee  salva.  prosodise 
lege  produci  potest.     Scribeudum   sine   elisione,  «;  ttotvix  ElXsl- 

ht' "    ad  posteriorem   p.  198.:    "  Claudicat    hie   versus, 

eodeuique    modo    emendandus    est,    ac    Lysistr.    742.   w  ttotvicc 

E'lKslQ'jix "      To  (^aqiuoLKOv  (tqu  tvjv  voo-qv  fj^si^co  'jtoiH.     Si  quid 

mutandum,  malim  credere,  particulani  'AXX^  addendum  esse  initio 
versus.  Similis  omissio  accidit  in  editione  Aldina  Eurip.  Phoeuiss. 
V.  1806.  in  j)luribusque  editioiiibus  Connci  Av.  v.  l693. 

' AKKci  ya[jiixriv  p^A«vi5a  SoVco  ng  d;upo  iioi. 
ut  legendum  e  Schol.  ad  v.  1565.' 

In  iVagmentis  Comici  fortasse  majorem  Brunckii  diligentiani 
requiras.  Sed  cum  nunc  quidem  neque  otio  abundem  et  abhorreat 
animus  ^  severo  examine  liujus  partis,  paucis  observatioaibus 
defungar. 

rr^qvTuo.  Pars  fragmenti  xxi.  repetita  est  in  Incert.  xli.  Pro 
f)Yjf/.xTa. — ijW,j3a7rTopt;yoj  legendum  p)]/xa  t» — s[/.(Sx7TT6y.zvov  ex  Athenjeo 
p.  367. 

AaiTct\.  111.  Si  compares  Nub.  v.  865.  1242.  probabiliter 
mecum  corrigas  sic  : 

H  iJL-qv  \(rcag  crv  KUTUTrXay^a-Bi  tm  ^qovm' 
Fragment,  incert.  cxxxiii.parodia  estEuripidis  apnd  Plutarch, 
de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  379.  D. 


EXTEMPORARY    VERSES. 

-I  HE  following  verses  were  written  upon  some  glass  at  an  inn  at 
Calais  by  some  English  gentleman :  they  were  transcribed  by 
the  celebrated  and  Rev.  W.  Jones,  of  Pluckley,  and  were  inserted 
by  him  at  the  close  of  two  very  agreeable  and  lively  volumes  of 
his  Travels.  Mr.  Jones,  though  a  good  natural  philosopher,  and 
a  great  theologian,  w  as  not,  perhaps,  very  correct  upon  subjects  of 
verbal  criticism  :  he  felt  the  excellence  of  the  lines,  and  therefore 
he  transcribed  them ;  but  the  writer  was  evidently  a  man  of  great 

'  Tetigitlinnc  Censnrae  Porsonianee  locum  egregiiis  censor  Honieri  Oxoniensis 
in  Critical  Review,  vol.  37.  Jan.  1803.  p.  6.  In  talibus  locutiouibus  etiam  ol)  linguae 
esuni  pracfeiam  cqtw.    Y    Henistcrhus.  atl  Plut,  v.  ll'Jj.  G.  11.  S. 
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taste  and  learning,  and  had  been  educated,  it  is  apparent,  at  one 
of  our  great  public  Schools,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  insert  these 
verses,  with  two  conjectural  emendations,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  them  that  form,  M'hich  they  were  likely  to  receive  originally  from 
the  pen  of  a  person  educated  in  one  of  our  best  Seminaries  : — 
"  Eure,  veni,  tua  jamdudum  expectata  morantur 
"  Flaniina  ;  te  votis  poscit  precibusque  viator 
"  Inipatiens,  longteque  inor*  fastidia  sentit : 
"  Interea  ad  curvas  descendeus  sa^pius  oras 
*'  Prospicit  in  patriani,  atque  avidis  procul  haurit  ocellis, 
*'  Nee  faciem  dulci  de  littore  dimovet  unquani : 
*'  Illic,  Dubrenses  ad  coelum  ascendere  colles, 
*'  Excelsasque  arcis  turres,  grandesque  ruinas 
*'  Aspicit,  et  late  saxorum  albescere  tractus — 
**  Nequicquam !  videt  hsec,  nee  visa  attingere  fas  est : 
"  Obstat  hyems  ininiica,  et  vis  contraria  venti." 
Jan.Q.  1812.'  P.   W. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

If  tlie  following  Inscriptions  are  of  any  value  to  your 
Journal,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  others  occasionally,  which  I 
have  collected  in  my  late  tra\eis  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I  am,  your's,  &c.  D. 

III. 

HPOYAHKAIOAHMOSETIMH 
•  •..  STEOANOSENXTYEOS 
—  N  —  IN,PYTON0EOKAEOY2A 
NONHSANTAS OSK 

KAIOSKATATETOSN0MO 
KATATOKOiNHnA2IEYM<I> 

T/ie  above  is  part  of  an  Inscription  on  an  inverted  piece  of 
inarhle  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent  at  Farchia,  on  the  Island 
uf  Faros. 

IV. 

■nmmnipiiniinniimHiiHunimnHminniiiiiiiuiiiiiiimiiniiiiHiiiniiimmmniiiinimiiiinuMimtmniiiiniimimiwimmmirn^ 

MfNVEAHMOZ   "*'''^^^^'-  '^''^^.^EniTYrXANONl 

'  -^^  KAEO®EPOY     ZEPAninNOZ^„^„,^^,^,^  I 

nOMO(pAnOY         XPHETH  XPHITH       AnOAAOipANO  J 

XAIPE  XAIPE 


T?ie  above  is  an  ancient  Trough  to  hold  water,  in  the  Church  at 
Farchia  :  probably  once  containing  the  ashes  of  the  persons 
mentioned  upon  it. 
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OXFORD  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

ON  AGRICULTURE. 

KAAaS    A'  EKEINOS    EIHEN,    'OS    E<I>H    THN    TEflPriAN     TftJC 
AAAQN  TEXNQN  MHTEPA  KAI  TPOOON  EINAI. 

Xenoph.  CEconom. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Primary  influence  on  Man  and  tlie  face  of  Nature  —  Political  Effects — 
increases  population — constant  resource  for  the  employment  of  it — prevents  the 
necessity  of  emigration— Considered  as  a  subject  of  Commerce — superiority 
over  it — Moral  Effects — promotes  patriotism — vis^or  of  mind  and  body — • 
independence — religion — simplicity  of  character — calm  and  settled  disposi- 
tion— Causes  wliich  have  tended  to  check  Agriculture — principally  Govern- 
ment— causes  of  its  imperfection  in  ancient  Greece — State  of  Agriculture  in 
Rome— Decline  of  that  empire  connected  with  the  decay  of  Agriculture — 
State  under  the  Feudal  System — General  view  of  its  connection  with  Govern- 
ment— Conduct  of  our  own  Legislature — Abolition  of  the  Game  Laws— Inclo- 
sure  Bill— Other  favoring  causes  in  modern  times— Commerce— Sciences— 
Mechanics— Chemistry— Natural  History— Agricultural  Societies— Recapitula- 
tion of  its  advantages— Conclusion. 

Nihil  est  agriculturd  melius,  nihil  uberius,  nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homing 
libera  dignius.  Cic. 

Jl  HILOSOPHY  has  traced  the  progressive  civih'sation  of  man  through 
the  several  stages  of  Hunting,  Pasturage,  and  Agriculture.  Though 
he  adopted  these  changes  in  quest  of  food  only,  yet  the  advantages 
derived  from  them  have  not  been  confined  within  the  limits  at  first 
proposed,  but  are  visible  in  every  improvement  which  his  nature  has 
since  received.  His  appetites,  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  proved  the 
means  of  his  mental  advancement  ;  and,  by  leading  him  to  discover 
the  facility  with  which  his  necessary  wants  might  be  supplied,  taught 
him  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  being  the  sole  objects  of  his  pursuit. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  first  change  were  indeed  compara- 
tively few,  and  of  inferior  value.  Although  it  substituted  a  certain  in 
place  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  yet  the  leisure  and  opportunities, 
which  were  thus  aftbrded  for  exercising  the  intellectual  faculties,  lost 
much  of  their  etficacy,  for  want  of  subjects  on  which  they  might  be 
employed.  It  was  like  furnishing  the  implements  without  the  materials: 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  shepherd-state  rather  sunk  the  mind 
into  indolence,  than  roused  its  energy,  or  excited  its  invention. 
Although  the  wild  tumult  of  passion,  which  holds  dominion  in  the 
breast  of  the  savage,  had  subsided,  yet  to  the  tempest  succeeded  a 
calm,  equally  unpropitious  to  his  progress. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  that  important  era  in  the  history  of 
man,  which  gave  to  him  his  destined  rank  in  the  creation,  which  first 
organised  society,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  civil  polity,  and,  by 
curbing  his  native  impetuosity,  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  labor  and 
obedience.  The  permanent  divisions  of  land,  together  with  the  evident 
right  each  individual  possessed  to  the  produce  of  his  own  labor,  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  those  accurate  ideas  of  property,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  arrangement  of  civil  society  :  whilst  a  reliance  on  the  operation 
of  remote  causes  for  the  fruit  of  his  iud\»stry,  induced  a  habit  of 
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prudence,  observation,  an<l  inquiry.  Thus  cut  of  lawless  confusion 
and  rude  barbarity,  gradually  arose  a  system  of  order  and  refinement. 
The  forest,  the  desert,  and  the  fen  became  fertile  and  salubrious;  the 
tent  or  the  hut  becanie  a  village  ;  the  tribe  became  a  nation  ;  and  man 
seemed  at  length  to  have  completed  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world. 

Whether  Agriculture  be  an  art  originally  imparted  to  man  by  his 
Creator,  and  lost  by  particular  tribes  tiirougli  indolence  or  misfortune, 
or  whether  it  be  the  o{fs)>ring  of  his  own  invention,  certain  it  is,  both 
from  history  and  modern  discoveries,  that  its  introduction  among  savage 
nations  has  been  uniformly  attended  with  these  blessings,  and  that  such 
has  been  the  progress  of  its  effects.  When  Cicsar's  conquests  Jjad 
established  its  practice,  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Gaul  were  converted 
into  healthy  and  fertile  plains,  and  the  patient  labor  of  the  husband- 
man soon  effaced  the  ravages  of  the  Roman  arms.  Those  once  barren 
and  comfortless  regions,  which  Strabo'  has  described  as  almost  incapa- 
ble of  profiucing  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  long  enjoyed  the 
most  genial  climate  and  most  productive  soil.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  daily  behold  the  industry  of  man  extending  fertility  and  salubrity 
over  the  wilds  of  America,  and  subduing  even  the  elements  to  the 
purposes  of  his  subsistence. 

The  extent  of  its  moral  and  political  influence  admits  also  of  living, 
as  well  as  historical  teslijnony ;  and  the  well-founded  boast  of  Pliny,* 
that  the  arts  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquests  had  diffused  happiness 
over  the  earth,  is  confirmed  by  evidence  of  a  recent  date.  The  indus- 
trious natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  destitute  of  most  inventions, 
which  had  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  the  Eastern  world,  were 
found  however  far  advanced  in  every  art,  of  which  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities would  admit.  Under  a  system  of  jurisprudence  and  police  the 
most  regular,  the  social  affections  were  cherished,  and  the  principles 
of  justice  and  morality  revered.  And  even  in  those  islands  far  embo- 
somed in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  severed  as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the 
Globe,  Avhere  Agriculture  is  practised,  subordination,  harmony,  and 
gentleness  of  manners  have  been  seen  to  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  centre  of  science  and  refinement,  the  wandering  Tartars  still  retain 
their  pristine  barbarity :  without  industry,  without  a  home,  without  a 
country,  they  are  destitute  of  priiuiple,  justice,  and  law;  and  thej 
exhibit  the  singular  phenomenon  of  an  insulated  tribe  of  savages,  amidst 
the  civilisation  of  surrounding  states. 

As  this  art  has  been  the  primary  and  most  powerful  agent  in  civilis- 
ing mankind,  so  likewise  will  it  be  found  the  best  and  surest  support  of 
national  power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

The  vast  increase  of  population,  which  is  the  constant  result  of 
plenty,  adds  vigor  to  the  state,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  its  compa- 
rative importance.  Nor  is  this  to  be  dreaded  by  any  country  as  a 
dangerous  acquisition ;  as  amassing  a  burden,  which  it  must  either 
hereafter  discharge,  or  itself  become  a  prey  to  intestine  tumult.  The 
earth  is  a  never-failing  resource  for  the  exertions  of  labor ;  and  as 
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superior  skill  and  industry  are  employed,  its  produce  will  be  propor- 
tionably  advanced.  A  provision  is  made  for  the  utnjost  exuberance  of 
numbers:  the  spade'  may  even  supplant  the  plough,  and  additional 
produce  still  attend  the  change.  By  this  secure  reliance  on  internal 
resources,  those  tunsultuous  miirrations  are  obviated,  by  which  the 
peace  of  ancient  nations  was  disturbed,  their  possessions  plundered, 
and  their  labors  disappointed.  Never  will  history  again  deplore  a 
desolating  torrent  of  invaders,  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  for  their 
numbers  by  spreading  war  and  rapine  over  the  world.  With  far  other 
effects  have  the  settlements  of  modern  times  been  attended.  As  they 
have  been  uninfluenced  by  necessity,  so  have  they  (except  m  the 
instance  of  a  single  nation)  been  unstained  by  violence.  PI  nty  and 
instruction  have  marked  their  course,  and  blessings  hailed  them  from 
every  shore. 

But  when  viewed  in  its  connexion  with  commercial  interests,  the 
utility  of  .Agriculture  appears  most  predominant.  The  commodities 
derived  from  this  source,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  common  wants  of 
life,  can  by  no  accident  be  deprived  of  an  uniform  demand.  A  power 
of  withholding  an  article  of  positive  necessity  must  doubtless  give  the 
party  which  supplies  it  a  superiority  in  the  exchange  ;^  while  in  the 
process  of  procuring  it,  he  is  unembarrassed  by  those  uncertainties, 
from  which  the  disposal  of  many  artificial  productions  is  never  free. 
Hence  the  operations  of  Agriculture  do  not  stand  in  need  of  speculative 
caution,  and  the  calculation  of  remote  contingencies,  but  carry  with 
them  an  ensurance  of  a  sale,  with  an  advantage  in  prescribing  the 
terms.  The  produce  of  manufactures,  and  the  far-fetched  luxuries 
which  trade  procures,  depend  so  much  on  the  patronage  of  fashion 
and  prevailing  o|iinion,  that  their  value  cannot  be  with  certainty  pre- 
dicted beyond  the  present  day.  Hence,  in  some  instances,  the  enter- 
prises of  the  merchant  are  timid  and  feeble  ;  in  others,  a  bold  and 
hazardous  speculation  either  acquires  exorbitant  wealth,  or  sinks  into 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  internal  confidence,  which  an  agricultural 
possesses  above  a  mere  commercial  state,  resembles  those  mental 
resources,  which  distinguish  the  characters  of  individuals  ;  which 
elevate  the  wise  and  virtuous  above  the  fickle  and  the  vain.  The 
former,  sustained  at  a  constant  level,  and  preserving  a  steady  course, 
is  superior  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  :  its  welfare  is  independent  of 
external  influence,  or  the  fluctuation  of  human  aflTairs.  The  latter  is 
no  sooner  stripped  of  its  gay,  delusive  splendor,  which  a  gale  may 
dissipate,  or  the  failure  of  an  imaginary  credit  may  subvert,  than  it 
declines  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  The  channels  of  its  wealth  are  diverted, 
and  whole  ages  of  diligence  cannot  recal  the  stream.  Thus  fell  the 
fame  and  opulence  of  ancient  Phoenicia.^  Thus  have  we  seen  the 
casual  discovery  of  a  Navigator  at  once  drain  Venice  of  her  riches  and 
importance :  and  the  celebrated  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  *  now 
present  a  melancholy  contrast  to  their  former  prosperity. 


*  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  Man.        3  Mitford's  History  of  Greece. 
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Even  in  the  summit  of  their  glory,  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  high  career,, 
that  secret  poison  which  corrodes  the  vitals  of  commercial  states  may  be 
discerned.  An  excessive  influx  of  wealth,  and  a  desertion  of  slow  and 
laborious  occupations  for  the  alluring  prospect  of  sudden  gain,  have 
degraded  Spain  in  the  scale  of  power.  Her  vigor  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
torrent  of  ill-gotten  treasures,  and  she  exhibits  the  disgusting  picture  of 
a  constitution  enfeebled  and  undermined  by  the  excesses  of  a  pampered 
appetite.  That  even  tenor  of  National  prosperity,  which  alone  produces 
energy  and  firmness,  demands  a  more  permanent  support:  it  must 
result  from  a  spirit  of  industry,  always  vigorous,  because  always 
employed ;  of  industry,  which  seeks  not  by  its  present  exertions  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  future  labor,  but  relies  on  its  own  efforts  for 
the  supply  of  every  want,  and  for  a  resource  under  every  emergency. 

But  financial  resources  constitute  a  part  only  of  National  strength. 
The  character  and  disposition  of  individuals  become  important  objects 
of  our  consideration,  as  they  tend  to  confinii  the  stability  of  Govern- 
ment, and  bind  the  social  affections  in  closer  union.  How  these  are 
affected  by  the  influence  of  physical  causes  has  long  since  been  esta- 
blished,* and  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which 
Agriculture  is  observed  to  inspire.  In  order  to  attract  and  fix  our 
regard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  objects  should  be  continually  pro- 
posed to  our  senses,  that  the  conteniplation  of  them  should  occupy  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  time,  and  their  presence  appear  connected  with 
the  scenes  of  our  habitual  employments  and  domestic  concerns.  Thus 
the  comfortless  hovel,  and  even  the  walls  of  a  dungeon  have  been 
known  to  possess  their  charms,  and  to  steal  on  the  affections  pf  their 
inhabitants.  But  when  the  scene  around  us  bears  the  impression  of 
our  own  labor,  and  pours  forth  its  blessings  in  return  ;  when  we  view 
it  as  the  offspring  of  our  care,  as  well  as  the  source  of  our  prosperity, 
a  kind  of  parental  tenderness  mingles  with  our  attachment,  and  we 
cannot  without  a  struggle  desert  what  seems  to  demand  our  protection, 
and  repays  our  toil.  Accordingly,  it  appears  from  history,  that  the 
strongest  instances  of  local  attiachment  have  ever  been  displayed  in 
those  nations,  among  which  Agriculture  has  been  most  generally 
practised,  and  most  deservedly  honored.  The  Messenians,  whose 
district  alone  of  all  the  Peloponnesus  was  cultivated  by  citizens,*  and 
not  by  slaves,  possessed  none  of  that  spirit  of  migration,  which  pervaded 
the  rest  of  Greece.  When  forcibly  expelled  their  native  soil,  they  still 
cherished  its  remembrance  with  singular  regret ;  and,  though  inured 
by  tinie^  to  their  exile,  eagerly  accepted*  the  offer  of  the  Theban 
General  to  restore  them  to  their  country. 

And  to  the  wisdom  of  Providence  we  must  attribute,  that  this  feel- 
ing does  not  take  a  powerful  hold,  till  its  propensity  can  be  indulged 
without  inconvenience — till  the  land,  which  engages  our  affection,  is 
able  also  to  provide  us  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
Northern  invaders  of  Europe  quitted  their  homes  without  reluctance, 
in  quest  of  plunder  and  subsistence;  but  no  sooner  had  they  turned 

'  Falconer  on  Physical  Causes.  ^  Fifteen  years. 
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their  attention  to  the  culture  of  those  plains,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  their  former  ravages,  than  they  felt  a  growing  attachment  to  the 
spot ;  they  acknowledged  Italy  as  their  country;  and,  when  succeeding 
hordes  approached,  they  took  up  arms  in  its  defence. 

The  spirit  of  the  commercial  adventurer,*  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  husbandman,  is  ungenerous  and  selfish.  His  capital  exists 
in  no  visible,  permanent  form — no  property  fixed  and  centred  in  the 
bosom  of  his  country.  There  he  has  few  ties  to  rivet  his  affections; 
he  quits  it  on  the  slightest  disgust,  and  his  treasures  remove  with 
liiin. 

Meanwhile  the  lesser  effects  on  disposition  and  manners,  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  Agricultural  life,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  What- 
ever is  of  extensive  influence,  though  inconsiderable  if  noticed  in  a  soli- 
tary instance,  w  h«  n  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  assumes  a  more  important 
complexion,  and  imparts  a  shade  at  least  to  the  general  mass.  In  calcu- 
lations of  political  ceconomy,  the  smallest  saving  or  minutest  improve- 
ment is  considered  of  consequence  ;  and  surely,  the  ingredients  of 
moral  character,  whose  texture  is  often  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  and 
whose  value,  even  in  the  least  particular,  no  cold  speculation  can 
determine,  merit  equal  attention  and  respect. 

Habitual  temperance  aitd  a  contempt  for  luxurious  indulgences, 
while  they  preserve  both  the  mind  and  body  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  native  powers,  tend  also  to  cherish  a  manly  independence. 
Where  there  are  no  favors  to  court,  there  is  no  degrading  service  to 
perform.  In  a  life  of  rural  retirement,  the  vices  of  a  metropolis  are 
unknown  as  its  pleasures ;  the  owner  pursues  a  sober,  steady  course, 
from  which  restless  anxiety  and  impatience  are  banished  ;  and  the 
laborer  has  but  few  temptations  to  sacrifice  his  freedom,  or  deprave 
his  morals. 

To  these  advantages  may  be  added  a  stronger  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
more  uniform  reliance  on  the  blessings  of  Providence.  Every  operation 
of  the  husbandman  is  connected  with  the  higher  appearances  of  nature, 
which  impress  an  instant  awe  and  admiration  of  the  Divinity.  And  it 
requnes  no  great  experience  to  observe,  that  on  every  occasion  he  more 
directly  refers  to  the  interference  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  considers 
himself  more  immediately  dependent  on  his  will.  It  is  his  rain 
which  he  implores  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  his  sun  to  mature  the 
harvest,  and  to  his  bounty  he  gratefully  attributes  the  success  of  his 
labors. 

This  familiar  conversation  with  nature  nmst  gradually  form  habits  of 
simplicity,  as  opposite  to  the  intrigues  and  finesse  of  the  merchant,  as 
the  materials,  on  which  they  are  employed,  are  difi^erent.  Instead  of 
soliciting  the  favor,  accoramodating  himself  to  the  caprice,  or  adiuinis- 
tering  to  the  follies  and  vanities  of  mankind,  the  husbandman  enters  on 
an  equable,  uniform  career.  The  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
grand  but  simple  operations  of  the  elements,  are  the  subjects  whose 
nature  he  studies,  and  to  whose  variation  he  conforms  his  practice. 
The  succession  of  heat  and  cold,  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  are  sufficient 
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to  excite  his  vigilance,  and  to  inspire  him  with  caution,  -ivithoiit  pro- 
ducing that  despicable  cunning,  \\bich  is  acquired  by  bending  to  the 
humors  of  the  times,  and  speculating  on  the  changes  of  fashion. 
Thus  the  profession  to  which  he  is  devoted,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  elevate 
the  mind,  and  create  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  superior  lot  hat  of  mercan- 
tile adA'enture,  must  be  allowed  to  rank  auiong  the  employments  of 
life,  as  higher,  and  more  worthy  of  his  being. 

An  absence  also  from  the  tumult  of  political  discord,  and  from  those 
licentious  outrages,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  exposed,  may 
be  classed  among  his  greatest  and  most  solid  comforts.  JSo  turbulent 
passions,  nurtured  by  factious  dissension,  and  inflamed  by  popular  zeal, 
agitate  his  breast,  or  excite  him  to  acts  of  violence  and  ferocity.  A 
settled  disposition,'  a, calm  and  even  temper  compose  the  general  fea- 
tures of  his  character ;  which  are  heightened  by  the  charms  peculiar  to 
a  country  life,  by  the  mildness  and  serenity  of  its  scenes,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  its  amusements. 

Many  and  obvious  as  these  benefits  appear,  it  becomes  a  curious 
object  of  inquiry,  by  what  causes  they  have  at  various  periods  been 
affected  in  their  operation,  and  how  some  even  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  have  shown  themselves  blind  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  ignorant  of  its  advantages.  Physical  obstacles  soon  disappear 
before  the  invincible  powers  of  man.  A  steady  and  spirited  industry 
will  easily  surmount  the  most  arduous  ditHculties,  when  secure  in  the 
application  of  its  labor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  it  pro- 
cures. An  unfavorable  soil^  has  been  iouisd  productive  even  of  greater 
benefits  than  extreme  fertility  :  the  one  has  encouraged  carelessness 
and  indolence ;  by  the  other  the  mind  has  been  roused  to  active  and 
unremitted  exertions.  But  v\hen  genius  and  energy  are  themselves 
over-ruled  and  cramped  by  the  malignant  influence  of  power,  no 
bounties  of  nature  can  counteract  the  evil,  or  compensate  the  loss  of 
independence. 

The  imperfection  of  Agriculture  in  ancient  states,  though  partly 
arising  from  local  circumstances,  may  however  in  most  instances  be 
traced  to  defects  in  their  civil  institutions.  It  is  true,  in  the  infancy  of 
commerce  and  njaiiufactures,  when  there  are  few  objects  to  stimulate 
industry,  few  artificial  wants  to  excite  desire,  the  produce  of  the  earth 
will  not  be  raised  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.^ 
But  that  even  this  demand  was  not  duly  answered,  is  evident  from  the 
repeated  emigrations,  which  drained  the  districts  of  Greece.  If  tlie 
increasing  numbers  of  the  state  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  soil,  they  would  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  their  coun- 
try's wealth,  and  augmented  the  means  of  her  defence.  To  other 
reasons  then  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  solution.  The  practice  of 
piracy,  which  kept  the  sea-coast  for  a  long  time*  uncultivated,  the 
continual  wars,  in  which  every  citizen  was  engaged,  and  the  furious 
devastation  with  which  they  were  conducted,  vere  but  of  inferior 
influence.     A  haughty  prejudice,  formed  and  cherished  by  the  barbar- 

'  Falconer  on  Physical  Causes.  ^  Hume's  Essay  on  Commerce. 

*  Falconer— Lord  Kaioies's  Sketches  of  Man.  t  Thucyd.  lib,  i.  c.  7. 
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©us  policy  of  their  government,  presents  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
cause.  The  proud  spirit  of  Sparta,  disdaining  to  pollute  her  sons  with 
the  practice  of  manual  labor,  rejected  the  occupation  as  fit  for  slaves 
alone  ;  and,  by  depriving  it  of  emolument  as  well  as  of  honor,  lixed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  its  improvement. 

A  defect  similar  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  arose  from  the  vicious 
refinement  of  Athens.  The  use  of  slaves  there  also  checked  the  growth 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  distinction,*  which  the  law  established,  bet'.veen 
citizens  and  husbandmen,  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  their  common  interests  required.  If  to  these  causes  are 
added  many  injudicious  restrictions^  on  commerce,  and  the  ignorance 
of  those  sciences,  M'hich  in  later  ages  have  been  directed  to  the 
advancement  of  this  art,  the  sources  of  its  defects  will  be  sulliciently 
obvious. 

The  errors  of  the  Grecian  system  are  more  clearly  exposed,  as  they 
are  brought  into  comparison  with  the  illustrious  example  aftorded  during 
the  same  period,  in  the  instance  of  the  Romans.  The  connexion 
which  existed  between  the  character  of  that  people,  and  the  occupation 
to  which  they  were  attached,  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  controversy, 
and  too  admirable  not  to  challenge  our  esteem.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  republic,  it  received  protection  from  the  government,  encourage- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  simple  manners,  and  dignity  from  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  The  husbandman  was  con- 
sidered as  the  bulwark  of  the  state,  and  the  peculiar  favorite  of  heaven. 
Instead  of  the  unproductive  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium,^  by  wliich 
Greece  trained  her  youth  to  hardihood  and  vigor,  the  Roman  soldier  * 
owed  his  superiority  in  the  field  to  a  life  of  rustic  labor.  He  quitted 
the  plough  but  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  war,  and  returned  to  it 
as  the  best  means  of  her  support  in  peace.  Hence  Agriculture  became 
the  principal  object  of  regard  in  the  Government.  T!ie  rustic'  tribes 
enjoyed  pecuhar  privileges  :  and  the  excellent  policy  of  settling  in  the 
country  the  superfluous  population  of  the  city,  which  (after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic)  gave  rise  to  the  first  Agrarian^  law,  drew  off 
those  tumultuous  crowds  from  the  capital,  which  tend  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people 
was  thus  diverted  to  the  favored  occupation.  We  trace  it  in  their 
religion,  in  the  mode  of  their  punislnr.ents,  in  their  military  rewards,' 
in  the  very  names  of  their  families  ;**  and  its  influence  extended  to  the 
law  itself,"  which  thus  breathed  a  milder  spirit,  and  manifested  a  tender 
regard  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Increase  of  population  was  at 
length  discovered  to  be  an  advantage,  not  a  burden  to  the  state ;  and  a 
salutary  truth  was  taught,  of  no  mean  in)portance,  the  value  of  each 
individual  to  the  community. 

How   soon  the   decay   of   patriotism   and   of  every    manly   virtue 
succeeds  the  neglect  of  Agriculture,  is  evinced  in  the  memorable  fail 


'  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  c.  8.— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  17.         ^  Anacharsis. 
3  Falconer.    +  Cato  in  Prsefat.  de  Re  Kustica.     ^  Graev.  Thes.  Rer.  Rom.  v.  i. 
*  Grajv.  Tlies.  Rer.  Rom.  v.  i.    '  Faiconer.    *  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib,  xviii.  c.  3, 
'  Faltouer. 
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of  that  empire.  When  the  commotions  of  civil  war  had  laid  waste  the 
plains,  and  the  intrigues  of  party  found  an  interest  in  courting  the 
favor,  and  corrupting  the  principles,  rather  than  in  promoting  the 
simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  public,  the  country  was  deserted,  and  its 
inhabitants  flocked  to  the  capital.'  From  this  period,  at  successive 
intervals,  the  patriotic  labors  of  Cato  and  Varro  endeavoured  to  recal 
the  fleeting  spirit  of  rural  industry,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their 
morals,  and  restore  vigor  to  the  re})ublic.  By  their  writings  we  are 
informed  how  sensible  they  were  of  the  evils  arising  from  a  desertion  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  the  causes  which  produced  it ;  and  from  a  convic- 
tion of  its  high  importance,  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  Virgil  were 
engaged  by  his  politic  patron  to  illustmte  and  reconunend  its  practice. 
Political  ignorance,  however,  as  well  as  popular  depravity,  opposed  its 
revival.  Ill-judged  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  largesses 
repeatedly  lavished  on  an  idle  and  prof  igate  populace,  still  tended  to 
relax  their  energy.^  Vice  and  venality  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  to  admit 
of  reformation,  and  we  at  length  behold  the  rich  plains  of  Italy  deso- 
lated and  abandoned  to  their  barbarous  invaders. 

Amidst  the  darkness  and  horrors  of  the  feudal  system,  no  art  or 
science  could  be  expected  to  florish  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
importance  of  Agriculture  was  then  unknown,  its  practice  degraded, 
and  its  best  interests  opposed.  In  that  lawless  and  unsettled  state  of 
things,  even  the  object  of  acquiring  landed  property  underwent  an 
essential  change.  Instead  of  being  valued  for  its  produce,  it  was 
coveted  for  the  authority  it  bestowed  :  and  as  long  as  land  was 
considered  to  be  the  vehicle  of  power,  not  the  source  of  profit,  as  long 
as  its  security  depended  on  its  extent,  the  universal  aim  was  to  accu- 
mulate, and  not  to  improve.  Hence  arose  the  laws  of  Primogeniture 
and  Entail,^  with  their  train  of  evils  and  abuses,  which  have  continued 
to  subsist,  long  after  the  motive  which  produced  them  has  ceased 
to  operate. 

But  a  spirit  of  tyranny  in  the  government,  and  of  oppression  in  the 
inferior  Lords,  was  the  principal  impediment,  that  obstructed  or  ren- 
dered ineftectual  every  industrious  exertion  of  the  husbandman.  lu 
vain  shall  we  look  for  industry,  where  freedom  and  security  are  want- 
ing. One  tyrannical  Pra?torship  was  sutlicient  to  stifle  the  bounties  of 
nature  in  ancient  Sicily,  and  to  cause  scarcity  even  in  the  granary  of 
Europe.  By  the  same  means  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  has  desolated  the  plains  of  Bessarabia ;  and  under  the  same 
administration,  even  the  fertile  regions  of  Greece,  once  smiling  with 
plenty,  are  now  oven\helmed  with  misery  and  want.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  bleak  mountains  of  Switzerland,  we 
shall  behold  her  hardy  sons,  born  to  no  inheritance  but  liberty,  spread- 
ing over  the  barren  surface  an  artificial  soil,  clothing  the  rocks  with 
vineyards,  and  contemplating  with  delight  the  prospect  of  enjoying  in 
security  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  tlic  emancipation  of  peasants  has 

■    '  Varro.  lib.  ii.  Praefat.—  Sallust.  in  Catilin.         ^  Sueton.  in  August. 
3  Smith— Wealth  of  Nations.         *  Smith,  ibid.        ^  Vid.  Cic.  io  Verrem. 
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been  found  no  less  judicious  than  humane  ;  and  those  of  the  PoHsh 
Nobles,  who  have  adopted  the  plan,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
restoring  thousands  to  their  rights,  have  been  rewarded  for  their  justice 
by  a  triple  increase  of  their  revenues.' 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  connected  with  Government,  it 
appears,  that  almost  tiie  only  favor,  which  Agriculture  expects  from 
the  laws,  is,  to  be  preserved  unmolested  in  its  course.  Equally  dis- 
ordered by  the  poisonous  breath  of  tyranny,  or  by  the  rude  blasts  of 
popular  licentiousness,  it  tiourishes  best  in  a  free  and  regular  state ; 
where  property  is  secure  alike  from  the  encroachments  of  despotism, 
and  from  the  caprice  of  democracy ;  where  no  arbitrary  monarch  can 
extort  from  the  husbandman  his  well-earned  gains,  and  no  tumultuous 
populace  decree  the  execution  of  an  Agrarian  law.  With  pleasure  then 
we  view  the  wise  interference  of  our  own  Legislature,  directed  rather 
to  the  abolition  of  abuses,  than  to  the  establishment  of  regulations. 
Whilst  those  pernicious  reliques  of  the  Feudal  system,  which  tended 
to  monopolise  and  desolate  our  plains,  have  in  this  kingdom  been 
disarmed  of  their  extensive  intiuence  (and  probably  so  much  alone 
remains  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  honorable.Aristocracy,) 
the  lesser  evils,^  which  privileged  oppression  still  retains,  do  not  pass 
mmoticed. 

Some  designs  doubtless  there  are,  worthy  a  free  and  enlightened 
government,  and  which  government  alone  can  execute  with  energy, 
whose  intiuence  will  have  the  happiest  effect  on  Agriculture.  Where 
the  exertions  of  individuals  would  be  partial  and  incomplete,  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  law  is  necessary : — and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  noble  project  of  subduing  to  the  plough  what  still  remains 
an  uncultivated  waste,  without  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  An 
acquisition  of  territory  without  violence,  a  civil  conquest  achieved  by 
arts  instead  of  arms,  is  a  glorious  era  in  the  history  of  a  Nation. 
May  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  disinterested  patriotism  not  be  withheld 
from  its  authors  !  May  their  names  long  be  cherished  and  revered  ! — ■ 
By  those  they  ever  will,  who  prefer  the  diffusion  of  happiness  to  pomp 
and  splendor,  and  who  then  feel  patriots  most,  when  their  country's 
interests  are  blended  with  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Besides  the  encouragemcHt  Agriculture  has  received  from  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  system,  which  modern  governments  begin  to  adopt, 
extensive  and  increasing  commerce  imparts  vigor  to  all  its  operations. 
By  supplying  other  outlets  for  circulation,^  the  superfluous  produce  of 
estates  is  no  longer  consumed,  as  formerly,  in  rude  hospitality,  but 
every  degree  of  profit,  however  minute,  or  however  exorbitant,  finds 
an  advantageous  channel,  or  returns  to  increase  the  annual  reproduc- 
tion. Add  to  this,  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  on  bolder  and  more 
comprehensive  views  distinguishes  a  mercantile  people  ;*  while  the 
employment  of  larger  capitals  animates  and  invigorates  the  design. 

'  Coxe's  Travels. 

"^  The  Game  Laws- the  abolition  of  which  was  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  at  the  time  this  Essay  was  written.  Of  their  evil  tendency  with 
respect  to  Agriculture,  much  may  be  seen  in  Young's  Travels. 

3  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  *  Ibid. 
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From  a  dose  and  successful  cultivation  of  the  Sciences  also,  which 
marks  the  character  of  the  present  age,  much  assistance  has  been  already 
derived,  and  much  more  may  be  expected.  The  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism is  displiiyed  in  tlie  numerous  schemes  that  have  been  invented  for 
expediting  the  process-  of  husbandry,  and  increasing  the  power  and 
accuracy  of  its  instruments.  Cheuiistry  is  deeply  occupied  in  analvsinf^ 
the  various  ingredients  of  soils,  in  determining  their  relative  qualities, 
and  in  making  experiments  on  their  combination.  Botanical  researches 
have  ascertained  the  properties  of  plants,  and  introduced  as  well  as 
facilitated  tlie  practice  of  selection:  they  have  warned  us  against  such 
as  are  noxious,  and  recommended  to  our  notice  many,  whose  existence 
was  unknown,  or  whose  value  was  undiscovered.  And  to  the  more 
intimate  inquiries  in  natural  history  we  are  indebted  for  a  developement 
of  those  secret  but  tremendous  causes,  which  blast  the  hopes  of  harvest, 
and  involve  a  nation  in  ti;e  horrors  of  famine.  Laborious  investigation 
has  laid  open  to  our  view  the  minutest  workings  of  nature  ;  and  while 
it  has  simplified  our  notions  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  evil,  has 
provided  us  with  weapons  for  our  defence,  has  introduced  method  into 
our  endeavouis  to  coimteract  it,  and  pointed  out  the  precise  object, 
against  which  to  direct  our  resistance. 

The  benefits,  \vhi<h  are  thus  imparted  to  Agriculture  as  a  science, 
would  however  be  linuted  in  their  operation,  and  confined  to  the 
learned  alone,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  rewards  to  stimulate  the 
industry,  or  of  example  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they 
most  concern. 

To  efi'ect  this  important  purpose,  the  zeal  of  modern  times  is  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  those  societies  whose  m°ans  of  communication 
have  extended  the  discoveries,  which  their  liberality  or  their  judgment 
have  excited.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  principle  of  an 
establishment,  which  regards  not  interest  as  tiie  sole  spring  of  human 
action,  but  holds  forth  better  and  more  noble  motives.  The  hope  of 
pecuniary  recompence  is  the  only  engine  government  can  employ,  to 
encourage  mercantile  enterprise,  or  rat  chanical  ingenuity ;  but  the  glow 
of  emulation,  and  the  jjrospect  of  honorary  distinction,  are  found 
adequate  to  promote  a  si)irit  of  inquiry  in  all  the  branches  of  Agricul- 
tural concenis,  and  to  compensate  for  a  communication  of  the  dis- 
coveries, to  w  hich  it  may  lead.  Such  a  reliance  on  the  generosity  of 
individuals,  while  it  favors  the  propagation  of  public  spirit,  tends  also 
to  ennoble  the  art,  which  it  patronises— to  impart  the  last  and  most 
effectual  aid,  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  by  raising  it  in  the  order 
of  liberal  professions. 

To  this  grand  object  were  the  writings  of  those  Sages  of  antiquity 
directed,  whose  characters  and  opinions  we  justly  reverence,  and  whose 
example  were  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  the  occupation  with  respect. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  their  sentiments,  we  have  seen 
what  awful  warnings  history  presents  of  the  danger  incurred  by  a 
neglect  of  it.  We  have  seen  the  support  which  it  extends  to  com- 
merce, and  the  superiority  it  maintains  over  it,  whether  considered  as 
a  source  of  political  grandeur,  or  of  private  happiness.  We  have  seen 
that,  by  cherishing  in  us  a  love  of  independence,  an  attachment  to  our 
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country,  and  a  purity  of  moral  principles,  it  proves  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  our  liberties,  the  firmest  pillar  of  our  strength,  and  the  most 
powerful  corrective  of  the  contagion  of  luxury,  and  of  that  growing 
mercenary  spirit,  wliich  trade  is  ever  apt  to  produce,  and  which  under- 
mines by  slow  decay  tlie  virtue  of  a  Nation. 

Thus  wliile  it  proposes  objects  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
Statesman  and  of  the  Philosopher,  it  exhibits  likewise  all  the  attractive 
charms,  which  a  liberal  art  can  possess  ;  and  we  may  with  confidence 
expect,  that  the  employment,  which  Xenophon,  Cato,  and  Cicero 
esteemed  most  \\orthy  of  their  patronage,  and  most  becoming  their 
situation,  will  once  more  be  reinstated  in  the  honors  to  which  it  is 
intitled,  and  again  ditiuse  its  salutary  influence  over  our  personal  and 
public  interests — will  communicate  happiness  to  individuals,  and  energy 
to  the  state. 

EDWARD  COPLESTON,  J.B. 

June  15.  1796,  Oriel  Coll.    Oxford. 


REMARKS  ON  ''  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOMER." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  In  my  Article,  intitled  Homer  Illustrated,  which  you  did 
me  the  honor  of  inserting  in  the  8th  Number  of  your  learned  and  useful 
work,  in  whose  success  1  shall  always  take  a  great  interest,  I  have  said, 
that  "  Pope,  in  his  translation,  limits  the  man  tofour  horses,  but  Homer 
mentions  no  particular  number."  It  would  ill  become  me,  who  have  so 
often  endeavoured,  in  your  Journal,  to  correct  the  errors  of  others, 
wiriiont  ever  attempting  the  concealment  of  my  name,  (for  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  wiitten  what  1  should  be  ashamed  to  own,)  to  overlook 
the  errors  into  which  I  may  occasionally  fall,  and  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  have  here  been  guilty  of  an  oversight :  wia-v^ecg,  four, 
is  only  the  ^Eolic  form  for  rss-c-egajs,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  composition, 
I  must  have  neglected  to  observe. 

In  the  same  Number  is  a  Critical  Review  of  those  Illustrations  of 
Homer,  which  appeared  in  No.  vi.  I  am  sorry  that  this  article,  wliich 
has  much  merit,  should  have  been  written  in  a  strain  of  such  severity, 
that  the  arguments  lose  one  half  of  their  force.  Pi-rhaps  the  writt-r  may 
not  be  displeased  to  see  how  this  article,  which  he  has  "  anointed  with 
the  vials  of  wrath,"  has  been  criticised  in  a  very  useful  publication, 
which  has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pen  of  the 
Kev,  G.  Dunbar,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  intitled,  Exercises  on  the 
Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, liith  an  attempt  to  trace  the  Prepositions,  several  Conjunctions 
and  Adverbs,  to  their  radical  Signification  :  "  Ai:7rofAxi  and  Xiravivca 
always  govern  tUe  accusative  :    An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  the 
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Class.  Journ,  for  JunCf  1811.  to  revive  the  old,  and  justly-exploded 
interpretation  of  the  two  following  lines  in  the  1st  Book  of  the  Iliad: 

'ArpslZfi,  (TV  8g  TcoLus  Tsov  fj^evog,  uuToi§  eyooye 

XlcrtToyJ  'ylp(^jAXr)(  ju-sOI/xev  "/nKm,  &c.  V.  282. 

Do  thou,  Atrides,  suppress  thine  anger ;  but  I  entreat  Achilles  to  lay 
aside  his  resenttnent,  S^c.  The  chief  objection  to  this  interpretation 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Xta-a-ofcut  never  being  found  in  Homer 
governing  the  dative  ;  an  objection  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  saying, 
'  that  reason  and  analogy  would  warrant  the  dative  case  after  it  in 
every  instance  :'  for  reason  and  analogy  are  mere  names,  unless  resting 
upon  examples  closel}'  connected  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  in 
all  the  material  points  of  relation;  and  in  Homer  not  a  single  example 
can  be  found  to  support  the  above  translation,  except  the  very  line  in 
question  !  and  no  one  surely  ever  thought,  before  this  attempt  at  criti- 
cism, of  supporting  a  doubtful  reading,  or  disputed  construction,  by  the 
rejection  of  all  authority,  and  trusting  to  the  vague  idea  of  '  the  immu- 
table principles  of  language.'  This  verb  is  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  more  than  Jif'tij  times,  without  any  other  case  (when  it  has  a 
case  after  it)  than  the  accusative :  had  the  dative  been  found  three  or 
four  times  after  it,  some  handle  would  have  been  given  for  supporting 
the  old  translation ;  but  every  one,  actjuaintcd  with  the  nature  of 
evidence,  knows  that  a  few  instances,  unless  particularly  strong,  are  not 
suflficient  to  outweigh  numerous  examples,  and  that  a  doubtful  case  can 
never  be  admitted  as  proof:  the  analysis  of  the  other  words  is,  perhaps, 
equally  incorrect:  «i/T«g,  with  which  the  criticism  begins,  marks 
commonly  transition,  seldom,  or  never,  opposition  :  it  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning,  as  the  English  conjunction  but,  '  which,'  says  Home 
Tooke,  '  is  the  farthest  of  any  word  in  the  language  from  intimating  a 
stop;  on  the  contrary,  it  always  intimates  something  more,  something 
to  follow;'  in  this  place  it  marks  no  opposition  except  what  arises  from 
the  suggestion  of  an  additional  reason  :  sycuys  does  mark  a  particular 
emphasis:  Nestor,  in  the  first  instance,  calls  upon  Agamemnon  of  him- 
self to  repress  his  anger,  as  unbecoming  his  dignity  as  a  king  and  com- 
mander of  the  7mited  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  what  might  lead  te 
unpleasant  consequences ;  but,  lest  this  injunction  should  fail  of  effect, 
he  immediately  subjoins,  in  addition  to  this,  I  intreat  you  (/,  whose 
advice  on  former  occasions  heroes  superior  to  you  did  not  despise)  to 
lay  aside  your  resentment  against  Achilles:  why?  because  he  is  the 
great  defence  of  all  the  Greeks  against  the  havoc  of  war.  The  reason 
here  assigned  by  Nestor  has  peculiar  iorcc,  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, as  it  points  out  to  Agamemnon  the  propriety  of  conciliating 
Achilles,  whose  valor  was  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  and  success 
of  the  army:  according  to  the  other,  it  is  a  mere  compliment  paid  to 
the  warrior's  vanity.  The  advocate  of  the  old  translation  docs  not 
appear  to  be  much  conversant  with  the  language  of  Hoiner,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  asserted,  that  ^  fiidlfAiv,  with  a  noun  in  the  dative,  or 
accusative,  does  not  mean  to  dismiss,  but  to  send,  to  throu't  to  transfer.' 
What  will  he  make  of  the  following  passage? 

11.  B.  15.  1.  138 


Prologus.  15*7: 

Here  fiiSifttf  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  line  under  discus- 
sion :  it  is  not  indeed  followed  by  the  dative,  yet  it  signifies  to  lay  aside, 
to  dismiss,  and  either  the  dative  or  accusative  might  have  come  after 
it;  for  the  dative  in  1.  283.  is  not  governed  by  the  verb,  but  by  the  noun 
;^;o'aov  :  an  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Odys.  B.  21.  1.  377.  whore  the 
jsume  verb  has  the  genitive  after  it,  as  it  commonly  has : 


TriKsiMix<*r 


Equally  ill-founded  seem  his  remarks  upon  1.  327.  of  the  same  Book, 

The  Critic  supposes,  *  that  the  hero  expected    that  Agamemnon  would 

accept  the  challenge  he  had  given  him  in  the  following  words, 
Twv  S'  dcXX'jJV,  a.  ft.01  Ictt*  6otj  iraoa.  v^«  [/.sXalvYj, 
rwv  ovx  av  r\  ^spotg  uyzXcav,  ccsxovto;  ifi^sto' 
sJ  S'  ay:  jU.y)V,  TTSipr^a-ai,  'iva  yvwcc(jt  xaj  ol'Ss' 
a(vj/a  TOi  cclfj^u  ksXchvov  ipcoYicrt  ttbo)  ^ovpi. 

and  by  coming  himself,    give  Achilles  an  opportunity  to  execute  his 

menace:'  but  what  was  Agamemnon's  menace? 


iycu  ds  K   txym  Bpi(Trj'i?ja  xaXAj7r«o»joy, 


auTOf  Iwv  xXktIyiv^b,  to  (tov  yiqct^,  &.C.  182. 

And  what  was  Achilies's  reply  to  this?       / 

OUTS  <T0]f    OUTS  TCO   CtWcO,    &,€.  298. 

Agamemnon  did  not  threaten  to  take  any  thing  but  Briseis : 
Achilles  declared  that  he  would  not  j'/^/tf  ybr  Briseis,  either  with  Aga- 
memnon, or  any  one  else :  is  it  usual  for  a  man  to  be  gratified  at  the 
sight  of  his  enemy  coming  to  plunder  him,  unless  he  thinks  it  a  fair 
opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  ?  but  the  reason  is  assigned  by  Homer 
himself  why  Achilles  was  not  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the  heralds:  his 
pride  and  his  love  were  both  wounded ;  his  pride  at  seeing  himself 
afiionted  by  Agamemnon  in  presence  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  his  love, 
by  being  deprived  of  his  mistress: 

avTup  'AXIAAETS 

luKgua-ug. line  368." 

Trill.  Coll.  Camb.  I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  your's, 

Jan.  18.1812.  EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 


PROLOGUS  AD  ANDRIAM, 

AB    ALUMNIS    SCHOLjE    REGl^    WESTMON ASTERIENSIS 
ACTAM,    A.  D.    1811. 

(r^UAM  nunc  sedetis  spectaturi  fabulam, 
Velim  sciatis,  haud  ideo  h  nobis  agi, 
Ut  quas  daturus  est  December  ferias 
IMagis  hilareiitur  apparatu  scenico. . 
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Immo,  qua?  nobis  disciplinam  ceteram 
Severis  omiii  ex  parte  sepsit  legibus, 
Parens  Eliza,  cui  debemus  omnia, 
Hanc  ipsa  nobis  imperat  comadiam. 
Neinpe  hoc,  opinor,  voluit  ;  ut  pueri  sui 
Jam  primis  inde  ab  annis  adsuescerent, 
Fidenter,  isto  vultu  qui  ingcnuum  dccet, 
CcEtus  frequentes  intueri  et  alloqui  :  > 

Ut  ne  in  senatu,  curia,  rostris,  foro, 
Trcpident  incerta  mente,  el  servili  metu, 
Risunicjue  moveant  mussitando  tuipiter. 

Hoc  est  quod  ilia  nobis  scena  hac  annua, 
Credo,  consultuni  voluit  Mater  optima. 
Sin  arbilretur  quispiam  haic  ad  commoda 
Alii  potiore  posse  contendi  via, 
Si  sinerel  illud  tempus,  est  contra  mihi 
Quod  disputarem  plurimum  ;  nunc  non  sinit. 
Ergo  ut  truatur  is  sua.  sententia. 
Patiraur  libenter  ;  nos  vicissim  poscimus 
Ut,  qualem  Eliza  jussit,  bic  saltern  loci, 
Sinat  receptam  stare  consuetudinem  ; 
Dum  vos  probetis,  dumquc  nostra  industrial 
Sit  grata  vobis,  at(iue  nobis  utilis. 


EPILOG  US. 

MYSIS,    DAVUS,    CRITO. 

Dave,  resiste ;  mane.     Die  quo  properes.     D.  Nihil  ad  te. 

M.  Scire  volo.     D.  Arcanum  est.     M.  Hoc  magis  ergo  volo. 
D.   Importunum  animal,  muliercula  !     M,   Die  tamen,  oro. 

D.  Chirurgum  acecrso,     M.  Curita?     D.  Jussit  herus  : 
Vult  vaccinari  natum.     M.  Proh  Jupiter!  An  non 

Novit,  qUcE  gcneret  monstra  Bovilla  Lues  ? 
Heu  !  Miserande  puer,  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 

Tu  cornutus  ens!     D.  Perge!  sed  ecce  Crito. 
Opportunus  adcs.     C  Quid  enim  ?     D.  Auscultare  ut  amies 

Fabellas  possis,  stultitiamque — M.  Tuam. 
C.  Narra,  si  quid  habes,  positis  ambagibus.     D.  Audi 

Perpaucis:  taceas  tu  modo,  si  potis  cs. 
M.  Non  possum.     D.  Medicus  quidam  est — ili.  Vaccinus  Apollo  ! 

C.  Quidporro?     D.  Morbum  repperit  iile  novum. 

C.  Perpulchrum  sane  inventum!      D.   Sed  qui  tamen  istas 
Funestas  possit  tollcre  Variolas, 

Ipse  pericli  expers.     M.  Falsum  hoc  utrumque.     D.  Tace  tu. 

Is  de  vaccinis  ducitur  uberibus. 
ill.  Nee  pudet  infantum  puris  immittere  venis, 

Quicquid  morborum  bcstia  turpis  habet. 

D.  Atqui  non  illis  epula:  nocuere  reposta?, 
Bacchusque,  ardentis  Juniperique  liquor. 

Vaccino  quid  lacte,  cedo,  aut  quid  carne  bovina 
Djulcius .''  ut  carni  congruii  ilia  mese  ! 
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M.  Hoc  argumentum  est  vitulinura.     At  tu,  bone,  narrd. 

Bos  ipsa  hoc  virus,  si  poles,  unde  trahat. 
D.  Nescio  :  Davus  sum,  non — M.  Scilicet.    Atqui  ego  dicam . 

Non  novus  hie  morbus,  scd  vetus  est  scabies. 
Hdc  peste  est  inter  mulgendum  infecta  malign^, 

V' acca,  Calcdouiae  quam  tetigere  manus. 
Hinc  gangra^na,  lepra;,  tetra  ulcera,  gramineum  pus, 

Et  tinea,  et  tabes,  atque  elephantiasis. 
J).  Num  vera  hcec  ?     M.  Num  vera  ?  canis  !  Vera  omnia.   D.  Qui  scis? 

M.  Audivi,  inquam,  et  credo  ;  et  scio;   non  dubium  est. 
Et  testes  mihi  sunt  Archillis,  Lesbia  :  libri 
Sexcenti.     D.  Docti,  Jupiter  !   et  lepidi. 
M.  Sunt  et  picturte;  maculosa}  forma  puellaj 

Scilicet,  et  pueri,  qui  gerit  ora  bovis. 
Et  jam  vera,  puto,  est  ea  fabula  Minotauri, 

Et  vaccinator  Dcedalus  ille  fuit. 
Infelix  lo  !  quondam  miseranda  juvenca 

\'accinatoris  crimine  facta  Jovis! 
Proetides  implerunt  veris  mugitibus  agros. 

D.   Ilci  mihi !  jam  linguse  est  frcena  datura  suce. 
ill.  A  urea  mox  ergo  et  Saturnia  regna  redibunt, 

Horrida  gramineis  secula  pasta  cibis  ; 
Quum  ben^  erat,  si  cruda  interdum  aut  arbuta  capro, 

Auf  glandem  poterant  pra^ripuisse  sui  : 
Atque  homo,  ceu  modo  nescio  quis  Sophus  iste  canebat, 

Prolixuni  caudaj  pone  trahebat  onus  : 
Ipsi  cornigeri  Di  capripedesque  ;  Jovisque 

Et  soror  et  conjux  dicta,  ^Oioif.g  erat : 
Et  Tauri  magis  apta  Jovi,  quam  forma  Tonantis 

Visa  est,  Europ*  qua  pcteretur  amor. 
MoK  quoque  nostra  a-tas     D.  Jiltas  non  aurea  saltern ! 

M.   Monstra  feret  nullis  cognita  temporibus. 
Helluo  posthabita  testudine  civicus  herbas, 

Et,  Bacchi  exosus  munera,  poscet  aquam. 
Spectantes  asinos  equus  histrio  delectabit : 

Afraque  visetur  non  Medicea  Venus. 
Nupturieus  discet  nudare  puella  decenter 

Non  teretes  suras,  lactcolosque  sinus, 
Sed  cruruni  tenus  a  mento  palearia,  et  hirtas 
Proh  Di!  sub  camuris  cornibus  auriculas. 
D.  Turn  quoque  nulla  geret,  credo,  muliercula,  quale* 

Tu  tot  pulchcUas,  My  sis,  in  ore  notas. 
M.  Di  te  eradicent!  Jam  die,  Crito,  nonne  probatum  est 

Vaccinistam  omnem  commeruisse  crucem  ? 
C.  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites  : 

Te  vitula  dignam  censeo,  teque  bove. 
M.  Quin  audi  jam  plura.     C.  Audivi  plus  satis;  et  jam 

Rebus  confectis  omnibus  ire  libet. 
Quicquid  id  est,  bene  vortat :  et  hue  si  quando  revortar, 
Offeudam  salvus  Vos,  meraoresque — Omn,  Mei, 
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PARTHENON, 

XiS  in  some  drooping  form  and  time-worn  face 
Oft  lingers  yet  the  shade  of  youthful  grace; 
Lo,  Parthenon,  thy  beauty  still  appears 
Amid  the  wreck  of  thy  forgotten  years. 
Though  rude  barbarian  mosques  profane  thy  site, 
And  cells  unveil'd  now  mingle  with  the  light ; 
Though  but  one  lonely  pillar  lives  to  tell 
Where  a  long  range  of  shapely  columns  fell ; 
And,  half  suspended  now,  thy  ruin  nods 
O'er  mould'ring  fragments  of  its  prostrate  gods; 
Yet  still  Oblivion  seems  to  toil  in  vain, 
For  what  she  razes,  Fancy  rears  again. 
Nor  rears  thee,  Parthenon,  of  meaner  mould. 
Than  when,  from  Cecrops'  cliff,  would  gleam  of  old 
Thy  lustre  o'er  the  rocky  plain  ;  or  burst 
Through  morning  mists  by  orient  suns  disperst : 
How  glows  the  frontispiece!  in  sumptuous  stone 
An  awful  Jove  his  offspring  seems  to  own  ; 
"With  gaze  majestic  on  the  stranger  bent,  . 
The  heav'nlj'  conclave  nod  their  dread  assent; 
High  on  her  car  she  stands,  the  \'irgin  Queen, 
In  peaceful  garb  array'd,  and  peaceful  mien  : 
Light  bound  her  steeds,  unconscious  of  the  rein, 
While  bloodless  transport  throbs  in  every  vein. 
Neptune  behind,  in  Parian  stone,  the  earth 
Strikes  ;  and  behold  a  war-horse  spring  to  birth. 
Next  Pallas  gives  the  word  ;  from  stony  roots 
The  branch  of  Peace  in  budding  marble  shoots — 
Eight  fluted  columns,  rank'd  in  even  file, 
In  front  and  rear  aciorn  the  shadowy  pile: 
The  channel'd  triglyph,  and  its  dropping  base, 
Bespeak  the  new-born  temple's  Dorian  race  : 
There  might  you  see,  a  dread-inspiring  sight. 
The  Lapitha^  and  Centaurs  wrcatli'd  in  light. 
Those,  wield  their  giant  limbs  ;  these  grasp  their  foe 
With  sinewy  arms,  which  branch  from  beasts  below. 
Far-sloping  pillars  range  along  each  side. 
And  stretch  a  portico  sublime  and  wide: 
Six,  at  each  front,  retiring  from  the  eye, 
Shun  its  observance,  but  to  tempt  it  nigh. 
In  slow  procession  move  around  the  frieze, 
Virgins,  and  youths,  and  guardian  Deities. — 
Such  Fancy  paints  thee,  Parthenon,  and  pours 
Meridian  splendor  on  thy  waning  hours. 
As  oft  the  sun,  on  some  tall  mountain's  brow, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath  that  winter  wove,  as  now 
It  melts  in  silent  lapse,  will  fling  his  ray, 
1811.        And  lend  it  lustre,  while  it  wastes  away.         T.  BURDON, 
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NOTICE  OF 
d  HORATII  FLACCI  OPERA, 

Cum  variis  Lectiotiibus,  not  is  Vm'ionimt  et  Lidice  Locupletissimo. 
Tom.  II.   Londini, 

Extracted  from  the  British  Critic,  of  January,  1794. 
With  alU'rutions  and  aildUiuns. 


NO.    I. 


VV  HEN  this  splendid  edition  of  Horace  was  first  presented  to  pur 
view,  we  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Catullus, 

"  Chartai  regize,  novi  libri, 

Novi  imibilici,  lora  rubra,  nicnibrana 
Directa  phimbo,  et  pumice  omnia  aiquata." 

The  brightness  of  the  paper,  the  amplitude  of  the  margin,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  type  displayed  in  this  work,  are  nearly  unri- 
valled. They  do  honor  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  editors. 
They  show,  that  by  encouragement  and  exertion,  the  art  of 
printing  is  in  a  high  and  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and 
we  are  confident  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  eager  to  purchase 
an  edition  which  has  so  many  recommendations  from  novelty  and 
magnificence. 

A  variorum  edition  of  Horace  has  long  been  among  the  deside- 
rata of  literature,  and  therefore  great  commendation  is  due  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  which  produced  the  work  now  under  our  con- 
sideration. It  is  well  known,  that  scholars  of  the  first  eminence, 
have  often  been  employed  in  preparing  editions  of  this  kind. 
Among  other  instances  we  are  indebted  to  J.  G.  Grarvius,  for  the 
variorum  editions  of  Justin  and  Suetonius  ;  to  J.  F.  Gronovius  for 
those  of  Plautus  and  Livy  ;  to  Peter  Burman  for  those  of  Ouinti- 
lian  and  Ovid.  But  similar  publications  have  often  been  under- 
taken with  zeal,  and  executed  with  success,  by  persons  of  less 
intellectual  prowess,  and  less  literary  celebrity,  than  the  critics 
whom  we  have  just  now  enumerated.  If  an  editor  unites  a  large 
share  of  accuracy  even  with  a  moderate  portion  of  erudition ;  if 
he  collects  materials  with  industry,  and  uses  them  with  judgment; 
if  he  distinguishes  between  ingenuity  and  refinement,  and  separates 
useful  information  from  ostentatious  pedantry,  he  will  have  a  claim 
to  public  favor,  though  he  should  not  possess  the  exquisite  taste 
.of  a  Heyne,  the  profound  erudition  of  a  Hemsterhuis,  or  the  keen 
penetration  of  a  For  son. 

The  writings  of  Horace  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  boy- 
hood. They  carry  with  them  attractions  which  are  felt  in  every 
period  of  life,  and  almost  every  rank  of  society.  They  charm  alike 
by  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  purity  of  the  diction. 
They  exhilarate  the  gay,  and  interest  the  serious,   according  to  the 
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different  kinds  of  subjects  upon  which  the  poet  is  employed.  Pro- 
fessing neither  the  precision  of  analysis,  nor  the  copiousness  of 
system,  they  have  advantages,  which,  among  the  ordinary  classes 
of  writers,  analysis  and  system  rarely  attain.  They  exhibit  human 
imperfections  as  they  really  are,  and  human  excellence  as  it  prac- 
tically ought  to  be.  They  develope  every  principle  of  the  virtuous 
in  morals,  and  describe  every  modification  of  the  decorous  in  man- 
ners. They  please  v/ithout  the  glare  of  ornament,  and  they  in- 
struct without  the  formality  of  precept.  They  are  the  produce  of 
a  mind  enlightened  by  study,  invigorated  by  observation  ;  compre- 
hensive, but  not  visionary  ;  delicate,  but  not  fastidious  :  too  saga- 
cious to  be  warped  by  prejudice,  and  too  generous  to  be  cramped 
by  suspicion.  They  are  distinguished  by  language  adapted  to  the 
sentiment,  and  by  eftort  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  They  con- 
tain elegance  without  affectation,  grandeur'  without  bombast,  sa- 
tire without  buffoonery,  and  philosophy  without  jargon. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  writings  of  Horace  are  more  extensively 
read,  and  more  clearly  understood,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
classical  author.  The  explanation  of  obscure  passages,  and  the 
discussion  of  conjectural  readings,  form  a  part  of  the  education 
which  is  given  in  our  public  schools.  The  merits  of  com- 
mentators, as  well  as  of  the  poet  himself,  are  the  subjects  of  our 
conversation*,  and  Horace,  like  our  own  countryman  Shakspeare, 
has  conferred  celebrity  upon  many  a  scholar,  who  has  been  able  to 
adjust  his  text,  or  to  unfold  his  allusions. 

The  works  of  some  Roman  and  more  Greek  writers  are  in- 
volved in  such  obscurity,  that  no  literary  adventurer  should  pre- 
sume to  publish  a  variorum  edition  of  them,  unless  he  has  explored 
tlie  deepest  recesses  of  criticism.  But  in  respect  to  Horace,  every 
man  of  letters  knows  v/here  information  is  to  be  had,  and  every 
man  of  judgment  will  feel  little  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  useful 
and  even  ornamental  purposes. 

Of  such  a  v/riter  as  Horace,  such  an  edition  as  that  which  has 
lately  appeared,  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  excited  a  consider- 
able share  of  public  curiosity.  We  mean,  therefore,  to  bestow- 
more  than  a  conmion  degree  of  attention  upon  the  contents  of  the 
present  work,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  conduct  our  inquiry  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  not  expose  us  to  the  imputation  of  undistin- 
guishing  praise,  or  acrimonious  censure. 

The  edition  now  offered  to  the  public  bears  at  first  view  the 
name  of  Dr.  Combe  onlv.     The  Dr.  however,  informs  us,  that  his 


'  We  use  tlie  word  Grandeur,  bccatise  we  think  that  Horace  is  seldom  snblime. 
Under  the  article  Grandeur,  in  the  British  Encyclopaedia,  our  readers  will  tind 
the  distinction  bttween  grandeur  <uid  subliniitj ,  stated  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precision. 
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late  friend  Mr.  Homer  had  some'  concern  in  the  beginning  of  the 
task  ;  but  we  could  wish  that  the  Dr.  had  been  pleased  to  favor  us 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  share  which  really  belonged 
to  Mr.  Homer,  and  this  wish  is  suge-Sted  to  us  by  motives,  not 
of  idle  curiosity,  but  of  substantial  justice.  We  mean  not  to  de- 
preciate the  abilities,  or  to  arraign  the  sincerity,  of  Dr.  Combe. 
But  we  have  weighty  reasons  for  supposing,  and  no  contemptible 
authority  even  for  asserting,  that  the  work  was  chiefly  planned  by 
Mr.  Homer,  that  he  had  procured  and  arranged  materials  nearly 
for  the  whole,  and  that  jointly  -with  Dr.  C.  he  superintended  the 
execution,  till  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  was  far  advanced  in 
the  Press. 

Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  an  admirable  engraving  of  the 
late  Earl  Mansfield,  with  this  motto  subjoined  to  it : 

"  Viitutis  verap  custos. 

Quo  mult^B  magnwque  secantur  judice  lites." 

Now  a  critic,  without  the  imputation  of  fastidiousness,  might 
pronounce  it  rather  unusual  to  compliment  the  same  person  in 
words  so  remote  from  each  other  j  for,  the  first  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  Epistle,  and  the  second  in  the  16th  Epistle  of 
Horace.  He  might  doubt  how  far  Lord  Mansfield  could  with 
propriety  be  called  «  Virtutis  verse  Custos,"  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  Horace  originally  wrote  the  expression  about  himself; 
and  to  the  vague  application  of  it,  either  to  the  judicial  or  the  po- 
litical character  of  Lord  M.  he  might  oppose  many  perthient  and 
formidable  objections.  Remembering  the  occasion  upon  which 
the  second  line  was  written,  he  might  be  led,  by  a  very  natural 
association  of  ideas,  to  suspect  that  an  enemy  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  pursue  to  his  disadvantage  the  very  quotation  which  Dr. 
Combe  had  begun  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  honor.  We  can- 
not ourselves  forget  a  very  unfortunate  introduction  of  a  part  of 
the  passage  in  the  House  of  Commons'" ;  and  we  were,  as  Plautus 
says,  oculati  testes,  of  the  ridiculous  effect  produced  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  whole  in  a  literary  company.  For  the  satisfaction 
then  of  Dr.  C.  and  the  vindication  of  ourselves,  we  will  lay  before 
©ur  readers  the  words  of  Horace  : 

Vir  bonus  ei5t  qiiis? 


Qui  coiisuKa  patnini,  qui  lesfes  juraqne  ser\'at, 
Quo  multa;  iiiagnaeque  secantur  jndice  lites; 
Quo  los  sponsored,  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur; 
SED  videthunc  omnis  domiis,  et  vicinia  tota 
Introrsus  turpeni,  speciosum  pelie  decora." 

That  Lord  Mansfield  deserved  the  commendation  rather  than 

'  The  Dr's.  brief  expression  is,  Mecuiii  hancce  operam  incqicraf. 
""  By  Mr.  C-n-w-y. 

3  We  follow  the  reading  of  CiiniDgliam ;  but,  in  luost  editions,  it  is  printed 
Responsore. 
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the  censure  implied  in  these  lines,  and  that  Dr.  Combe  had,  what 
he  would  call  a  right,  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  we  readily 
allow.  But  we  contend,  that  an  encomiast,  uniting  wariness 
with  taste,  would  have  been  deten^ed  from  selecting  any  line  in 
such  a  passage,  for  the  description  of  a  person  whom  he  meant  to 
hold  up  to  admiration.  They  who  read  a  part,  may  remember 
the  whole  ;  and  among  those  who  remember  the  whole  mav  be 
found  prejudiced  and  mischievous  persons,  who  will  admit  the 
suitableness  of  the  verse  which  the  Dr.  has  applied,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  apply  the  context,  which  the  Dr.  has  overlooked,  or  for- 
gotten, or  defied. 

The  dedication  to  liOrd  Mansfield  is  written  in  Latinity,  almost* 
unexceptionable.  We  learn  from  it,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  "  ob 
multiplicem  et  exquisitam  eruditiouem  spectatissimus,"  that  he  was 
*'  ob  benignos  et  suavissimos  mores  admodum  diligendus,"  that  in 
eloquence  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  at  the  Bar,  that  with  great  fame  he  joined  great  titles,  and  that 
he  was  the  Maecenas  of  Dr.  Combe.  Much  in  this  panegyric  is 
said  with  truth,  and  all  is  said  with  some  degree  of  elegance. 
But,  while  we  commend  Dr.  C.  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  way 
of  Dedication,  we  must  not  conceal  from  our  readers  what  Mr. 
Homer  intended  to  do.  If  that  judicious  and  diligent  scholar  had 
been  living,  the  illustrious  names  of  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Burke 
would  have  adorned  the  page  in  which  we  now  find  the  venerable 
name  of  Lord  Mansfield  ;  and  the  Dedication  itself  would  have 
been  written  by  a  person,  the  whole  force  of  whose  mind  would 
have  been   exerted   upon  such   an  occasion,  and   whose  advice, 

^  We  say,  almost,  because  Lord  M.  is  called  "  ob  multiplicem  et  exquisitaia 
eruditiouein  spectatissimus."  This,  we  think,  a  very  unauthorised  use  of  tlie 
word  spectatns.  It  answers  (as  Dr.  C.  may  learn  from  tiic  dictionary  of  For- 
cellinus)  to  coajnitus,  exploratus,  probatus,  Ioy.i'xccc-Sh;,  (misprinted  in  Forcelliiins 
it-M fAa.T^r\r.)  Honjo  in  rebus  judicandis  spectatns  et  cognitus.  Cic.  Oral.  inVerrem, 
J.ib.  II.  In  perfecto  et  spectato  viro,  Cic.  de  amicitia,  Sect.  II.  Utebatur  me- 
dico iguobili,  scd  spectato  homine  Cleophanto.  Cic.  pro  Chientio.  Applied  to 
things  it  answers  to  insignis,  nobilis,  pukher.  Auliis  Gellius,  indeed,  Lib.  XIII. 
Cap.  XXI.  writes  thus  :  T.  Castricius  rheloricie  disciplina;  doctor,  qui  habuit 
Romai  locum  principem  declaniandi  ac  docendi,  sunima  vir  auctoritate  gravita- 
teque,  et  a  Divo  Hadriano  in  mores  atqne  litcraa  spedatus.  But,  we  observe,  first 
that  the  style  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  not  famous  for  its  purity,  nor  well  adapted  to 
panegyric.  Secondly,  that  the  piiraseology  of  spedatus  in  mores  is  very  singular. 
Thirdly,  that  mores  is  joined  with  literas.  Fourthly,  that  Hadrian,  the  person 
approving,  is  mentioned  as  well  as  Castricius,  the  person  approved ;  and,  lastly, 
that  Castricius  professed  and  practised  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  therefore  that  his 
knowledge  of  tiiat  art  could  be  ascertained.  UpoH  the  whole,  then,  a  person 
may  be  called  Spectatus,  for  his  moral  qualities  displayed  in  practice,  for  his 
skill  in  the  exercise  of  ai"ts,  or  his  probity  and  judgment  in 'the  conduct  of 
busmess,  as  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  But  for  the  mere  acquisition,  or  the 
mere  possession,  or  even  the  mere  display  of  learning,  no  man,  we  believe,  is 
styled  Spectatus,  by  tiie  pure  writers  of  Latin.  We  shall  just  observe  by  the  way, 
that  Gesner  refers  in  his  Thesaurus  to  the  i^Oth  chapter  of  Aulus  Gellius,  instead 
of  the.  21st  J  and,  indeed,  his  numerical  refevence*  ai-e  ofteu  erroneous. 
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during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  pubUcation,  was  repeatedly  asked, 
and  generally  followed,  by  Mr.  Henry  Homer. 

To  the  Dedication  succeeds  the  Preface,  containing  three  pages. 
The  editor  there  tells  us.  that  among  the  numerous  and  splendid  ' 
editions  of  Horace,  no  one  has  yet  appeared  wath  the  variorum 
notae  ;  that  in  this  new  edition,  care  has  been  taken  to  assist  the 
studies  of  scholars,  and  to  adorn  the  libraries  of  collectors  by  the 
introduction  of  such  notes  as  are  approved  for  their  utility  by  the 
docti  judices  ;  that  Baxter's  edition,  republished^  by  Gesner,  has 
been  preferred  by  the  editor  in  his  choice  of  a  text  •,  that  this 
choice  was  made  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  Gesner's  text,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  notes,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Variorum 
Edition  uniformly  follows  that  of  Baxter,  except  in  passages  mani- 
festly corrupted  by  the  blunders  of  printers.  Upon  this  asser- 
tion we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  text  of  the  Variorum,  in 
many  places  not  so  corrupted,  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the 
text  of  Baxter,  and  that  the  want  of  correspondence  is  to  be  im- 
puted, sometimes,  it  should  seem,  to  inadvertency,  and  some- 
times to  design.  We  shall  hereafter  support  this  general  position 
by  the  detail  of  particular  proofs. 

Dr.  C.  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  notes  produced  from 
other  authors  belong  "  vel  ad  explicationem  vel  ad  rem  criticam, 
aliis  in  quibus  vel  de  re  mythologica  vel  historica  agitur,  et  quje 
ubique  sunt  in  propatulo,  omissis." 

Dr.  C.  has  carefully  read  through  seven  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  distinguished  in  the  Var.  Edit, 
by  these  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

The  MS.  marked  E,  contains  only  the  three  first  books  of  the 
Odes,  and  « quatuor  Odas  libri  quarti."  The  MS.  marked  G, 
contains  the  Epistles,  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  "  primos  sermones 
novem."  We  think  that  Dr.  Combe  should  have  said  the  four^r^^ 
Odes  of  the  fourth  book,  and  the  nine  first  Satires  of  the  first 
book ;  and,  upon  examining  the  vv.  LI.  of  the  Var.  Edit,  we  find 
our  opinion  confirmed. 

We  shall  present  to  our  readers   Dr.  C.'s   catalogue  of  these 

Harleian  Manuscripts. 

A  2725     Sec.  10. 

B  obo-i     See.  12. 

C  2724     Sec.  13. 

D  375-i     Sec.  15, 

E  2609     Sec.  15. 

F  4862     Sec.  15. 

O  2621     Sec.  13. 


'  Dr.  Combe's  words  are,  Quauivis  et  eruditione  et  oriiainentis  siimmis  noiiiiuUas 
abundant. 

^Gesner's  edition  of  Baxter  was  first  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1757;  and 
afterwards  at  Leipsic,  in  1772.    The  catalogue  of  Var.  Edit,  notices  tlie  last. 
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The  foregoing  enumeration  is,  we  doubt  not,  very  accurate. 
But  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  C.  had  given  in  his  preface  a 
specimen  of  every  manuscript,  and  enabled  his  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  their  respective  antiquity,  and  consequently  of  their 
authority. 

The  Dr.  speaks  with  gratitude,  and  even  triumph,  of  the  po- 
liteness which  he  experienced  from  the  persons  who  attend  at  the 
Royal  Library,  whei'e  he  had  access  to  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Horace,  and  he  bestows  many  just  encomiums  upon  a  collection, 
which  reflects  the  highest  lustre  on  royal  munificence.  He  makes 
also  very  proper  acknowledgments  to  the  Curators  of  the  British 
Museum,  "  pro  humanitate  qua  codices  manuscriptos  omnes  quibus 
opus  fuit,  ei  accommodarunt." 

The  Dr.  tells  us,  that  his  notes  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Bentley,  Cuningham,  Baxter,  Gesner,  Klotzius, 
Janus,  Waddelus,  Wakefield,  and  others,  whom  it  was  scarce 
necessary  to  particularise,  "  prsesertim,"  says  he,  «  cum  nomina 
singulorum  quorum  notis  usus  sum  ad  calcem  hujusce  procemix 
subjunxi  "  We  shall  in  due  time  produce  very  strong  objections 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

The  Dr.  proceeds  thus :  Quod  ad  loca  in  notis  citata  spectat, 
hsec  quidem  accurate  recognita  et  collata,  ssepenumero  castigata, 
in  vestras  manus  trado.  This  is  a  bold  declaration  indeed,  and, 
for  the  present,  we  are  content  with  saying,  in  the  words  of 
Longinus,  to  cl  \v  apa.  o'jy^\  tcxtovtov,  06'is  oxlyov  8e7.  Longin. 
Sec.  32. 

Of  the  Index,  Dr.  C.  thus  speaks,  *'Indicem  vocabulorum 
omnium  copiosum,  et  aliis  pr?ecedentibus  locupletiorem  adjeci ; 
Index  enim  a  Thoma  Tretero  collectus,  ter  mille  in  locis,  ut  ultra, 
auctus  et  emendatus  est."  Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  correctness  of  the  late  Mr.  Homer,  in  the  very 
useful  office  of  making  Indexes,  We  trust  that  Dr.  C.  has  profited 
by  the  example  of  his  friend.  We  think  the  Index  to  the  Var. 
Horace  very  copious,  and  without  professing  to  have  undergone 
the  drudgery  of  a  minute  inquiry,  we  have  found  it  in  many  in- 
stances very  exact. 

In  the  close  of  the  preface  Dr.  C.  adverts  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Homer  •,  and,  because  our  ov/n  opinions  and  our  own  feelings 
entirely  harmonise  with  the  Dr.'s,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  sentences. 

"  Huic  proa  mio  tinem  hie  iniponere  velleni,  sed  amici,  qui  mecnm  lianrce 
opcrani  iiiccpcrat,  (juifjue  niccum  familiariter,  dmn  superstes,  \i\erat,  pnematura 
mors  hoc  in  loco  iion  t'^^t  pro;  te  re  inula  silentio. 

"  rniigauiiir  igitiir  kou  inani  munerc,  et  merita  c£;rcgii  viri  Henrici  Homer, 
consiliorum  omninni  sorietate  meciini  niiper  conjiinctissinii,  in  niemoriain  revo- 
cenius.  Ftiit  ille  littrarnin,  artiuniqtie  humaiiiornm  scieutissinius,  vita  sauctus, 
probitatis,  fiilei,  et  amicitiariim  tcnax,  in  proseqnendis  stiidiis  pertinacissinius, 
et,  duni  vires  nvanebaut,  labore  et  vigilia  indoniitus;  nihil  tainen  gravitati  severae 
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servJebat,  intervalla  enim  negotionun  fact.to  Icpore,  nt  mos  est  amiconim,  dis- 
piin£te))at  jucnnditer. 

"  Viri  tali  iiiKenio,  tanta  reriim  cognitioiie,  qui  Doctoi'iim  stndiis  sc  adjiito- 
rem  praistabat,  qui  bihiiotliccis  tot  ornanicnta  addidit,  quis  desideiio  sit  pudor 
Vint  modus?  Lugeatis  Knni  mtcnni  cnuita,  (juibuscuiique  cordi  sunt  liters;,  qui- 
buscunque  candor,  ct  fides  et  lioucstas  in  prctio  liabentur,  lugoatis, 

"  O  Jallucem  hominum  spfniy  fn(s:>lem(jue  fortunam,  ethmncs  nostras  cuntentiones  : 
qxice  in  medio  sputio  smpe  franguntur,  et  corntimt,  et  ante  in  ipsu  cwsti  obruuntur 
quam  portion  coiispicerc  itotuerunt. 

The  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Homer  is  well  founded,  and  well  timed. 
The  quotation  from  Cicero  is  pertinent  and  pathetic.  But  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  style  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
preface  seems  rather  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  part, 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  declamations  we  have  heard  in 
college;:. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  preface,  it  is  neither  decorated  by  splen- 
dor, nor  disgraced  by  quaintness.  It  is  grave  without  dignity, 
and  intelligible  without  elegance.  It  deserves  some  praise,  and 
provokes  little  censure.  But  if  the  Latinity  of  Lipsius  was  some- 
times arraigned  with  justice  by  Henry  Stephens,  that  of  Strada 
by  Caspar  Scioppius,  and  that  of  Bentley  by  Richard  Johnson, 
the  authors  of  the  British  Critic  may  stand  acquitted  by  Dr.  C. 
of  presumption,  when  they  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that,  in  the 
compass  of  three  pages  they  have  found  two  passages  which  are 
written  ill,  and  two  which  might  have  been  written  better.  The 
Dr.  speaking  of  the  Royal  Library,  says,  "  utpote  per  favorem  et 
gratiam  regii  possessoris  nihil  abest,  quod  a  studiosis  et  litera- 
ls in  hac  elegantissima  et  locupletissima  bibliotheca  desiderari 
possit."  We  assure  Dr.  C.  that  he  will  find  no  authority  for 
this  use  of  utpote  with  nihil  abest  in  Forcellinus,  in  Gesner, 
in  Turselline,  (vid.  pages  895  and  1097.  Edit.  Schwartz,  Leipsic, 
1719.)  Noltenius,  p.  1889.  gives  this  plain  and  just  canon  :  ut- 
pote "  non  habet  verbum,  nisi  intercedente  qui  vel  quum,  aut 
certe  jungitur  adjectivis  sine  verbo." 

Intervalla  enim  negotiorum  faceto  lepore,  says  the  Dr.  ut  mos 
est  amicorum,  dispnngehztjuauiditcr.  We  find  dulciter  in  Ap- 
puleius,  in  quo  (says  Ruhnkenius,  in  his  admirable  preface)  inest 
antiquitatis  affectatio  molesta  eum  legentibus.  Again,  cupienter 
cupit,  Ennius  in  Phceiiice.  Amplitcr,  Plautus  in  Cistell.  Cupi- 
enter, Accius  in  Philoctete.  Avariter,  Plant,  in  Ruden.  (vid. 
Funccius  de  adolescentia  ling.  Lat.  p.  298.  and  Lauvenburgii  an- 
tiquarius).  In  p.  2007.  of  Putschius  Gram.  Lat.  auct.  antiq. 
Augustin  lays  down  some  judicious  rules  foy  the  formation  of  ad- 
verbs, and  in  p.  2008.  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  sane  circa  has  reguhs 
auctoritas  usa  est,  et  in  paucis  pr2esumsit,  ut  diceret  Cicero  hu- 
maniter,  ciam  humane  diceve  debuit  •,  et  Terentius,  Vitam  parce 
ac  duriter  agebat."  Gesner  gives  three  instances  from  Cicero  of 
humaniter  for  humane.   Nizolius  produces  four ;  but  in  the  second 
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humaniter  feremus,  the  true  reading,  perhaps,"  is  humanitus.  In 
Forcellinus,  there  is  a  fourth  instance  quoted  from  Nonius,  where 
humaniter  is  used  for  moderate,  comiter,  facile — "  invitus  Hteras 
tuas  scinderem,  ita  sunt  humaniter  scriptse."  As  to  the  passage 
quoted  by  Augustin  from  Terence,  our  readers  know  well  that  it 
occurs  in  the  first  scene,  first  act  of  the  Andria,  and  they  also 
remember  in  the  Adelphi, 

semper  parce  ac  diiriter 
Se  habere.    Act  I.  Sc.  I, 

Augustin  goes  on :  Sed  tamen  ipsi  auctores  modestiiis  et  cum 
quodam  pudore  contra  regulam  pauca  praesumserunt.  Jucundi- 
ter,  we  are  confident,  is  not  one  of  those  few. 

Dr.  C.  writes,  "  codex  G.  continet  solummodo  Epistolas,  &c. 
If  the  Dr.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  Curse  Posteriores 
Cellarii,  p.  168.  or  at  Scheller'sPrjecep.  Styli  Bene  Latin,  p.  "655. 
or  at  Noltenii  Lexicon  L.  L.  Antibarbarum,  p.  1205.  he  will  find 
that  solummodo  is  not  used  by  any  writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  in  future,  he  may  be  inclined  to  employ  tantummodo,  which 
is  equivalent  in  sense,  and  superior  in  purity. 

When  we  compare  the  size  of  the  preface  with  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  work  itself,  we  are  compelled  to  remark,  that  con- 
ciseness sometimes  produces  obscurity  j  and  that  obscurity  is  not 
always  inconvenient  to  editors,  who  may  know  more  of  facts'than 
it  is  convenient  for  them  to  detail,  and  less  of  criticism  than  it 
might  be  safe  for  them  to  disclose. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  the  Nomina  Auctorum  et  Operum, 
ex  quibus  Dr.  C.  notas  desumsit. 

The  index  is  said  to  have  been  that,  which  was  prepared  by  T. 
Treter,  and  of  which  we  are  to  inform  our  readers  that  it  was 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1.575,  by  Christopher  Plantin. 

Nomina  auctorum  et  ojierum  ex  quibus  notas  desumsi. 
Barnes. — Josh.  Barnesii  EtJit.  Honicri,  2  Tom.  4to.  1711. 
Baxt.— Gill.  Baxter!  Edit.  Horatii,  8vo.  172.5. 
Bent.— Ilich.  Bentieii  Edit.  Horatii,  4to.  1711. 
Bond— Joh.  Bond  Edit.  Horatii,  8vo.  1670. 
Bowycr — Expiicationes  veterum  aliquot  auctorum  ad  finem,  EvpfKi^H  'ix/Ttit;,  4to. 

1763. 
Cruqii. — Jacohi  Cruquii  Edit.  Horatii,  4to.  1611. 
Cun. — Alex.  Cuniujirainii   auiniadversiones  in  Rich.  Bentieii  Notas  et  Emeuda- 

tioncs  ad  Hoiatium,  iSnio.  1721 . 
Dae— And.  Dacier  Edit.  Horatii,  S  Tom.  12mo.  1709. 
Desp. — Lud.  Desprez  Edit.  Horatii,  in  nsuni  Delphini,  4to.  1691. 
Gei-u.^Jo.  INlatt.  Gesneri  Edit.  Horatii,  8vo.  177s;. 
Kare — Jo.  Hare  Epi.stola  Critica,  4to.  1726. 
Hurd — K.  HurdS.  T.  Pr.  Edit.  Epistolarum  Horatii  ad  Pisones  et  Au^stum, 

3  Tom.  12nio.  1766. 
Jan — M.Ciuist.  David  Jani  Edit.  Carminum  Horatii,  2  Tom.  8vo.  1778. 
Jas.  de  Nor. — Jason  de  Noris  in  Epistolam  Q.  Horatii, de  arte  poctiia,  8vo.l553. 

'  Erneslus  quotes  humaniter  in  this  passage,  and  explains  it  aequo  atiinio.  Er- 
nestus  adds  a  fiith  instance  from  Lib.  I.  de  Divinatione,  Sect.  7.  Docebo  pro- 
fecto  quid  sit  iiumiuiiter  vivere ;   and  he  explains  it  by  "  hilarc."  V.  Clav.  Ciceron. 
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Klotz.  -Clir.  Adolph.  Klotzii  Lectiones  Venusinae,  8vo.  1770. 
Lamb. — Uioii.  Lanibini  Kdit.  Horatii,  fol.  1577. 
Liu. — Car.  Lin-.u'  Systema  VcgetabilUim,  8vo.  1784. 

Systema  Natursr,  8vo.  1766. 

Muret.— M.  Ant.  Mitreti  Edit.  Hoiatii,8vo.  1561. 

Markl. — Jer.  Markland  Epistola  Criti<a,  8vo.  1723* 

i»ulin. — Tlieod.  Pulmanni  Edit.  Horatii,  I'iino.  1364. 

Rntg. — Jani  Kistgersii  Lpctidnes  Vemisinie,  I'Jmo.  1699. 

ganad.— Sanadoii  Edit.  Horatii,  2  Tom.  4to.  1728. 

Taylor — Jo.  Tavlor  de  Jure  Civili  Angliae,  4to.  1756. 

'Torr.— Lauren.' Tcrreiitii  Edit.  Horatii,  4to.  1608. 

Waddel.— Georgii  Waddeli  Animadversiones  in  loca  qhJEdam  Horatii,  &c.  ISmOt,' 

1734. 
Wake— Gilbert!  Wakefield  in  Horatinni  Observationes  Criticae,    editae   cum 

poeniatibus  suis  partim  scriptis,  partim  redditis,  4to.  1776. 

Sylva  Critica,  2  Tom.  8vo.  1789. 

Zeun. — Jo.  Car.  Zeunii  Edit.  Horatii,  Jo.  Mathiap.  Gesneri,  8vo.  1718. 

After  the  Catalogue,  we  next  meet  with  the  life  of  Horace, 
ascribed  to  Suetonius,  and  accompanied  by  very  copious  notes 
from  Janus,  Gesner,  and  Baxter.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  life 
of  Horace  "  in  eodem  codice,  says  the  Var,  Edit,  aliter  descripta." 
But  we  read  in  Gesner,  "  in  alio  exemplari  breviijs  descripta.'* 
This  seeming  contradiction  is  not  explained.  But  in  the  notes 
we  read,  "  eadem,  paucis  mutatis  e  codice  antiquo  J.  Sicardi,  le- 
giturinEdit.  Basil.  1527."  Then  follow  three  difFerent  readings 
from  the  Basil  edition.  Migravit,  is  in  the  Basil,  for  commigra- 
vit.  De  Arte  Poetica  is  wanting  in  the  Basil,  and  for  «  optima 
Acron,"  the  Basil  reads  "optime  ^milius."  In  Gesner  there 
are  no  various  readings ;  but  we  find  migravit  (which  is  a  various 
reading  in  the  Basil)  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Variorum,  and  we 
also  find  in  line  10.  of  Gesner,  "  scripsit,"  but  in  line  8.  of  the 
Variorum  «  scripsit  autem."  These  variations  are  of  little  conse- 
quence, nor  shall  we  attempt  to  account  for  them. 

In  the  Var.  Edit,  we  next  meet  with  vita  Horatii,  "  in  tribui 
codd.  Bland,  aliter  descripta."  This  life  is  not  in  Gesner,  but 
Dr.  C.  found  it  in  Janus.'  There  is  a  fourth  life  in  the  Variorum, 
called,  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Vita  per  annos  digesta.  Dr.  C.  does  not 
explain  whence  he  took  it,  but  we  imagine  that  it  was  from  Jaims. 

We  could  wish  that  Dr.  C.  had  favored  us  with  what  Jo- 
hannes Masson  has  written  on  the  chronology  of  Horace  ;  vid. 
Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  234-.  with  Dacier's  Chronologia  Hora-^ 
tiana,  prefixed  to  the  Delphin  edition  by  Desprez  ;  and,  above 
all,  with  a  tract  called,  de  Temporibus  Librorum  Horatii  et  poem- 
atumadeo  Ricardi  Bentleii  sententia.  Gesner  has  inserted  it  and 
Dr.  C.  should  have  attended  to  these  words  of  Gesner,  '<  Sed 
bperse  pretium  est,  h.  e.  Studiosis  Horatii,  qui  Bentleianum  exem- 
plar ad  manus  non  habent  accommodatum,  poni  post  banc  prx- 
fationem  locum  integrum  ex  priefatione  viri  magni,  quo  tempora 

»  iVIitsiherlich,  whose  first  Vol.  of  Horace  was  published  at  Leijisic  in  1800,  has 
not  mentioned  thcVarim-nm  Edit  ion.  He  has  judiciously  subjoined,  as  did  the'.ario' 
tiiui  editors.  "  Vitam  poet*  a  Mussono  an)p;a  doctrina  instructam,  a  Jani  scite  in 
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librorum  Horatii  ordinat :  hoc  certe  coiifirmare  possum,  me,  dum 
recenseo  singulas  eclogas,  diligenter  attendisse,  si  quid  esset, 
Bentleianis  temporum  rationibus  adversum,  nee  deprehendisse  quid- 
quam,  quod  momentum  aliquod  ad  eas  evertendas  haberet,  licet 
quibusdam  eclogis  non  improbabili  ratione  forte  tempus  etiam 
aliud,  recentius  prjesertim,  possit  adscribi." 

Bentley's  Sententia,  if  produced,  might  have  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed the  observations  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Warton,  in  p.  7. 
of  his  Dedication  to  the  Essay  upon  Pope.  "Horace,  says  Dr. 
Warton,  has  more  than  once  disclaimed  all  right  and  title  to  the 
name  of  poet,  on  the  score  of  his  ethic  and  satiric  pieces  : 
Nequeenim  concludere  versuni 
Dixcvis  p.«se  satis. 
are  lines  often  repeated,  but  whose  meaning  is  not  extended  and 
weighed  as  it  ought  to  be."  Now  Horace,  according  to  Bentley's 
calculation,  wrote  the  first  book  of  the  Satires  in  the  26.  27.  and 
28th  years  of  his  age-,  the  second  in  the  31.  32.  and  33. ;  the 
Epodes  in  34  and  35  ;  the  first  book  of  the  Odes  in  36.  37.  38. 
From  the  interval,  therefore,  between  the  date  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires,  from  which  Dr.  Warton  quotes,  and  the  subse- 
quent publication  of  the  Odes,  it  appears  according  to  Bentley, 
Horace  had  not  been  distinguished  in  the  character  of  a  lyric  poet, 
when  he  said  ; 

Primum  ego  ine  illoruni,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 

Excerpaiii  iiiinipro. 

Whence  Dr.  Combe  took  the  fourth  life  of  Horace,  inserted  in 
the  Variorum,  why  he  inserted  it,  and  M^hy  he  omitted  the  above- 
mentioned  work  of  Bentley,  we  ai-e  not  informed. 

We  afterwards  come  to  a  tract  De  Amicis  Horatii ;  and  as  Dr. 
Combe  is  silent  here  too,  we  are  abandoned  to  conjecture,  when 
we  ascribe  that  Tract  to  Janus  in  consequence  of  the  following 
words,  which  we  read  in  Part  IV.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Critica, 
p.  86.  "  Horatii  amicos  recenset  sic,  ut  omnia  festinanter  cor- 
rasisse  videatur.  Conferant  harum  literarum  studiosi  ab  eo  dicta 
de  Q.  Dellio  cum  animadversione  Ruhnkeniana  ad  Veil.  Pat.  2. 
84.  3.  ut  intelligant  quid  sit  temere  efFundere,  quid  accurate, 
cogitateque  scribere."  Upon  the  authority  of  report,  and  from 
the  signature  of  H.  W.  in  page  96.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Critica,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  learned  but  severe  review  of 
Janus's  Horace  to  Mr.  Wagner. 

The  Variorum  edition,  after  the  little  tract,  De  Amicis  Horatii, 

presents  us  with  two  Odes,  which  some  time  ago  were  published 

from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  and  wliich  are  properly  rejected 

tt , ■ — 

Compendium  redactain,"  and  lie  adds  :  "  Qua;  vel  sola  arpjumeiiLorum  affatim 
snppeditat,  quain  infiinia  oninino  Be;itlcii  temporum  sit  ratio  qua  Horatinm  pri- 
mmn,  idque  annis  a>tatis  suk  26,  33,  seimonibus,  postea  hiennio  Epodis, 
deiude  septem  annis  tribus  piioiibiis  Carminnm  libris,  tnni  Epistolanini  libro 
.prime  hide  Carniinum  libro  1,  ct  seculari,  deniqne  Arti  et  Epistolannn  libro 
^ccupdo  uni  vacasse  deinousirare  couatus  est." — Vide  Pritfat,  p.  21. 
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in  p.  28.  of  the  Prolegomena  of  the  Variorum,  as  unworthy  of 
Horace.     This  sentence  appears  to  be  adopted  from  Janus. 

After  the  Odes,  we  come  to  the  Testimonia  Antiqua  de  Hora- 
tio, two  of  which  are  found  in  Gesner,  but  the  other  three  from 
Ovid,  Petronius,  and  Persius,  are  not  in  Gesner,  but  transferred 
from  Janus. 

We  next  meet  with  a  valuable  tract  of  Aldus  Manutius,  De 
Undeviginti  Generibus  Metrorum  Horatii,  and  the  Metra  Hora- 
tiana,  as  drawn  up  by  Christopher  Wase.  The  former  is  in  Janus, 
but  the  latter  is  inserted  in  Gesner. 

Many  readers  would  perhaps  have  commended  the  editor  for 
having  followed  the  example  of  Schroeder  in  his  edition  of  Seneca's 
Tragedies  ;  of  Havercamp,  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius  ;  and  of 
many  other  scholars,  who  have  accumulated  metrical  information 
in  their  editions  of  classical  authors.  We  hope  to  be  pardoned, 
for  stating  that  the  Bibl.  Lat.of  Fabricius  points  out  several  sources 
of  metrical  criticism  not  unworthy  our  editor's  attention.  «'  Me- 
trorum Horatianorum  rationem  explicarunt,  ex  antiquis  Diomedes, 
3  Art.  Gram.  p.  517 — 528.  e  recentioribus,  Nic.  Perottus  et 
Aldus  Manutius,  quos  jam  supra  memoravi,  tum  Franciscus  Pa- 
tricius  qui  MS.  fuit  in  Bibl.  Heinsiana,  ut  Dan.  Bambergium 
aliosque'  omittam."     Vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

We  have  now  finished  our  detail  of  the  preliminary  matter 
found  in  the  Var.  Edit,  It  is  with  great  concern  that  we  notice 
the  omission  of  the  prasidia,  as  Gesner  calls  them,  of  his  edition 
of  Baxter.  This  little  work  is  replete  with  information  very 
necessary  to  be  communicated  to  the  readers  of  Gesner's  Horace. 
It  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  Princeps  Editio,  which  Gesner 
prefers  to  every  manuscript,  and  which  Maittaire  by  conjecture 
assigns  to  Antonius  Zarotus  Parmensis.  Scholars  will  be  the 
more  interested  in  the  history  and  description  of  that  edition, 
because,  before  the  appearance  of  Gesner,  it  was  the  only  one 
in  which  we  could  find  the  celebrated  reading  of  pretium  mentis, 
for,  per  vim  mentis,  in  v.  140.  Epist.  2.  Lib.  2. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ALDINE  PINDAR. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'       1  HE  Preface  of  Aldus  Manutius  to  the  Editio  pi'in^ 
eeps  of  Pindar,  dedicated  to  Andrew  Nauageri,  a  Venetian  noble- 

'  Dr.  Ciiarles  Burney,  whose  learning,  taste,  and  penetration,  are  Justly  ad- 
mired by  every  scholar,  has  drawn  up  a  most  excellent  system  upon  the  metre 
of  Horace.  Tlie  work  is  replete  witii  accuracy,  ])erspicuity,  and  elegance ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  author  will  not  lone;  w  ithliold  it  from  the  public. 
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man,  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  edition  to  which  it  is  prefixed> 
may  not  have  come  within  the  reach  of  several  learned  men,  who 
might  be  otherwise  anxious  to  peruse  its  contents.  Among  other 
curious  mattei",  it  contains  a  sketch  of  the  war  which  then  nearly 
tavaged  Italy,  and  for  some  time  impeded  the  typographical  labors  of 
Aldus  j  and  a  complete  account  of  the  Greek  authors  which  he  had 
already  published,  or  intended  to  publish.  As  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
may  not  altogether  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  delight  in  classical 
antiquity,  nor  foreign  to  the  plan  of  your  publication,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you  will  insert  it  in  the  next  number 
of  your  Journal. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c.  N.  A. 


ALDUS    MANUTIUS,    ROMANUS, 
ANDREW    NAUAGERIO    PATRICIO    VENETO, 

S.  P.  D. 

►^UNT  jam  quatuor  anni,  Nauageri  carissime,  ciam  statui 
duram  banc  provinciam  nostram  intermittere,  quod  viderem 
totam  fere  Italiam  ardere  crudelissimo  bello ;  tum  quia  cogebar 
abesse  Venetiis,  ut  agros  et  preciosa  praedia  nostra,  quse  amisimus, 
tion  nostra  quidem  culpa,  sed  horum  infelicium  temporum,  recu- 
peraremus.  Vivi  enim  et  nos  pervenimus,  quibus  dicatur  durum 
illud ;  H(rc  mea  sunt,  veteres  migrate  coloni.  Veriam  cum  nihil 
proficeremus,  atque  integrascere  mala  atque  incendia  belli  videren- 
tur,  quoe  propediem  extinctum  iri  sperabamus,  rcvertimus  Vene- 
tias  ;  quas  Athenas  alteras  hoc  tempore  possumus  dicere,  cum 
propter  alios  plurimos  singulari  doctrina  prseditos  viros,  tum 
propter  Musurum  nostrum  ;  cujus  hortatu,  et  tuo,  et  Jucundi 
nostri  jucundissimi,  et  ceterorum  qui  bonis  literis  magnopere  de- 
lectantur,  mutavi  sententiam,  atque  ad  labores  redii  eos,  quos 
quam  durissimos  jam  viginti  annos  [eram]  expertus,  vixque  jcquos 
noveram  viribus  nostris.  Sed  quidni  ?  jam  pridem  mihi  imperavi, 
nulla  unquam  evitare  incommoda,  nullas  impensas,  nuUos  labores, 
dum  prosim  hominibus  :  summisi  caput  cervice  ■paratd  ferrejugum. 
Ouamobrem  optimos  quosque  libros  tam  Graecos  quam  Latinos, 
id  quod  srepe  alias  memini  polliceri,  emittere  est  animus  excuses 
cura  nostra  in  manus  studiosorum.  Sum  praeterea  aggressurus  et 
Hebraicos  propter  libros  sacros  nostros,  qui  ex  Hebraicis  Grseci,  et 
Grsecis  Latini  facti  sunt,  ut  cum  iliis  conferri  possint ;  et  si  qui 
sunt  errores,  (aiunt  enim  esse  quamplurimos,)  tollantur,  idque  ad 
utilitatem  et  gloriam  Christianae  religionis.  Faveat  igitur  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  SoTrjp  ka^v. 

En  !  exit  tibi  primus  in  publicum  ex  aedibus  nostris,  mi  Naua- 
geri, tuus  Pindarus,  tanquam  Dux  habens    secum  comites  Cal- 
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Umachum,  Dionysium  de  situ  orbls,  Lycoplironem  ;  et  exit  qui- 
dem  sub  tuo  nomine,  cum  pro  mea  erga  te  incredibili  benevolentia, 
quod  sis  apprime  doctus,  et  (quod  paucis  admodum  datum  est,) 
acutissimo  homo  ingenio  acerrimoque  judicio.  Sunt  enim  multi 
ingeniosi  quidem,  sed  vel  parvo  vel  nuUo  judicio  ;  contra,  non- 
nulli  acri  quidem  judicio,  sed  minimo  ingenio  :  tu  seque  et  ingenio 
et  judicio  vales  plurimiam  :  testimonio  sunt  tua  scripta  absolutissima 
vel  carmine  vel  prosa  oratione  ;  nam  et  hac  et  illo  certas  cum  Anti- 
quitate,  quemadmodum  et  Petrus  Bembus  noster,  decus  erudito- 
rum  setatis  nostra,  et  magna:  spes  altera  liomce.  Sed  hsec  parcius  ; 
ne  videar  assentari,  id  quod  a  me  maxime  est  alienum.  Deus  est 
mihi  testis,  nee  dicere  me  quicquam,  nee  scribere  unquam,  nisi 
quod  seutio,  quodque  verum  mihi  esse  videtur. 

'E^Sgoc  yuQ  [jloi  xbIvoc  O'^ooc  uila.o  ttuAvjcjv, 

Turn  etiam  volui,  ut  sub  tuo  nomine  exiret  Pindarus  ex  Acade- 
mia  nostra,  quia  sic  delectaris  hoc  poeta,  ut  sjepe  eum  tua  manu 
accurate  descripserls,  puto,  ut  tibi  magis  fieret  familiaris,  tum  ut 
edisceretur  a  te  facilius  et  teneretur  memoria  tenacliis.  Id  quod 
describendo  Thucydidem  fecit  Demosthenes,  qui,  ut  Lucianus  ait 
■n-giof  ccTTuloi'jTov,  octies  ilium  descripsit,  idque  ad  suam  ipsius  utili- 
tatem.  Nam  haud  facile  dixerim,  quantum  suani  adjuvet  memo- 
riam,  qui  vel  notet  in  margine  singula  quxque,  scitu  et  memoratu 
digna,  qux  legerit ;  vel  describat  sua  manu  integros  libros,  quos 
sibi  velit  fieri  familiares,  Grcecos  pr^esertim  ;  cum  propter  alia 
multa,  tum  propter  accentus  et  orthographiam,  quje  si  quis  aut 
ignorat  aut  negligit,  non  habetur  doctus.  Ouare,  meo  quidem 
judicio,  non  hortandi  solum  sunt  juvenes,  ut  sua  manu  sibi  descri- 
bant,  quibus  studeant,  libros,  sed  etiam  compellendi ;  et  si  omnes 
non  queant,  at  optimum  quemque  et  candidissimum.  Commen- 
taria  autem  in  Pindarum  et  ceteros,  quos  ei  adjunxi  comites,  nee 
non  in  Hesiodum,  Sophoclem,  Euripidem,  ^Eschylum,  Theocri- 
«tum,  Oppianum  brevi  daturi  sumus  uno  volumine  :  Quibus  est 
animus  facere  indicem  eorum  omnium,  quie  scitu  digna  in  iis  ipsis 
habentur  commentariis.  Q,uam  quidem  rem  in  omnibus  libris, 
qui  ex  scdlbus  nostris  exibunt,  in  manus  hominum  facturi  sumus, 
si  saxum,  quod  tot  annos  volvo,  alter  Sisyphus,  in  montis  cacumen 
perduxero.  Nunc  vero  premuntur  torcularibus  horum  oratorum. 
orationes  ;  videlicet,  j3ischinis,  Lysiic,  Dinarchi,  Andocidse, 
Is?ei,  Antiphontis,  Gorgije,  Demadis,  Akidamantis,  Lesbonactis, 
Antisthenis.  Post  hos  dabuntur,  Deo  volente,  Platonis  opera : 
Tum  Xenophontis  et  deinceps  ceterorum  illustrium.  Tu,  mi 
Nauageri,  interea  tuum  Pindarum  lege,  et  nos,  ut  amas,  ama. 
Vale. 

Venetiis,    in  sedibus   Aldi  et    Andrese  Aaulani  soceri,    raense 
Januario,  MDXIII. 
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From  the  Leaf  of  a  Lucretius  in  the  Library  of  J.  Bryant.* 

In  Juvenem  optimum  tt  amiciss!mum.--S.  N.  Coll.    Regal.  Cantab.  Alumnum, 
quem  ex  animo  amuvi,    quique  pia;maturo  obitu  anno  1737.  dcccssit. 

Jam  mihi  canities  capiti  supeiingruit,  et  jam 

Lustra  sencscenti  przeteriere  deceju  ; 
Ex  quo,  dulce  caput,  veuit  vis  eft'era  morbi, 

Teque  adeu  in  tenebras  mersit  acerba  dies: 
At  lion  ferre  meai  poluere  oblivia  menti ; 

In  memori  semper  poctore  vivus  ades. 
Qui  poterani,  o!  juvenis  donis  coelestibus  aucte, 

Suavis  amicitire  non  meminisse  tua;  ? 
Heu!  pietas,  virtusque  brevis,  nioresque  caduci, 

Ingenium,  ct  raro  conspicienda  lides. 
Prtecipue  ante  oculos  surgit  tua  dulcis  iinago, 

Egregium  hoc  quoties  pignus  amoris  adest : 
Hoc  niilii  cum  dederas,  subitc>  gravis  hora  secutu  est, 

Teque  meo  eripuit  mors  iuopina  sinu. 
Cura  maiiet,  semperque  mihi  recidiva  manebit ; 

Mors  tua  delenda  est  non  nisi  morte  mea. 


ON  THE 
IAMBIC  METRE  USED  BY  ANACREON. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


Sir, 


Xt  is  sufficiently  obvious,  on  the  first  perusal,  that  many  of 
the  Odes  which  are  atlribulcd  to  Anacrcon,  are  the  productions  of  less 
skilful  poets.  To  determine  those  that  are  genuine,  may  be  deemed  a 
vain  attempt  ;  there  are,  however,  I  think,  two  considerations,  which 
may  be  of  material  service  in  forming  a  successful  conclusion,  these  are 
an  attention  to  the  metre,  and  to  the  poetical  spirit  of  each  ode. 

I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  first  sixty-four  odes  in  Fischer's 
edition  :  it  will  appear  that  of  these,  twenty-three  are  written  according 
to  one  form  of  Iambic  metre,  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  letter  A, 
and  twenty-four  according  to  another  form  of  Iambic  mctr'^,  wiiich  1 
shall  distinguish  by  the  letter  B.  There  will  then  remain  three  odes  of 
difierent  metres,  and  fourteen  wliich  I  consider  to  be  spurious. 

•  Versus,  inspccto  libro,  quem  mihi  dono  dederat,  longo  post  tempore 
compositi.    s. 


On  the  Iambic  Metre,  S,'c. 
A. 


ir$ 


u  - 

*  KJ     \J     KJ 

KJ             — 

*  w   KJ   yj 

u  -  - 

a  —     KJ          1      \J     — 

u  —  — 

*  These  feet  occnr  but  seldom.     Od.  E'.  5.  rr'.  3.  Mr'.  7.8. 
a.  Exainplesoftliis  occur,   Od.  ae'.  s.  ah.  4.  10.  and  in  the  five  first  verses 
of  Od.  A^'. 


u  w  —     \J   — 

*  w  u  u 

u 

\J     KJ     —                 —  U       1   W  —  -| 

a  —  — 

—  KJ 

\J    —     — 

*  Only  one  example.  Od.  AZ'.  6. 

a.  Two  examples  of  this  occur  intermixed  witli  the  Iambics,  Od.  E'.  2.  AH'.  3. 
The  whole  of  Ode  a',  is  written  in  this  measure. 

RULE  I. 

The  form  A.  is  an  iambic  dimeter  catalectic,  admitting  occasionally 
a  tribrach  in  the  first  and  second  phaces,  and  a  trochee  in  the  first. 

RULE  II. 

The  form  B.  admits  an  iambic  dimeter  catalectic,  with  an  anapaest  in 
the  first  place  :  this  form  also  admits  an  Ionic  a  minore  dimeter :  but  in 
this  case  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse  is  either  naturally  long,  or  njade 
so  by  position.  . 

OBSERVATION. 

Systems  of  verses  composed  according  to  the  form  A.  never  admit 
verses  of  the  form  B.  but  systems  according  to  the  form  B.  intermix 
rerses  of  the  form  A. 


After  a  distribution  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  into  classes,  I  shall  add 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  text  of  Fischer's  edition,  as  far  as  regards  the 
?netre  of  the  forty-seven  odts,  which  are  written  according  to  the  above 

forms. 

Odaria  Anacreontis  secundUm  formam  A. 


a'.  QiXu  >.iyi0  'At§S<5«?. 

B'.  ^v<rig  Ki^xra.  Tetvge<f. 

I A  .  AiyovFtv  »i  yvvxiKi^, 

IB  .  T<   (TOl   iiXct?   TTOiilcrCJ. 

ir'.  Oi  fih  XXXkV  KV^ViliviV. 

IA'.  QiXu,  6'iXu  <pM?5-tf£<. 

IE  .  Ou  fAoi  i^'iXu  Fvyoeo. 

IZ.  T«»  sc^yv^cv  Teg£ve-«f. 


10'.  H  y?i  uiXctivx  "^rivu. 

K  .  H  TxvTuXev  ttot  Eitt)?. 

KF'.  O  nAot/ra?  i"yi  ^gfirew. 

AA  .  A^£j  |t»£,  rovi  6iov<;,  troh 

AB'.  E<  (pi/XXx  TTcivrx  ^iv^^uv. 

Ar'.  211  filv  <piM  ^iXi^m. 

AA  .  M>)  fAi  (pijyiftq  ogaia-x. 

ae'.  O  T«t/§05  ovroi  u  •kolI. 

AH  •  Eyai  y'i^uv  |tt£V  £i',»t<. 

M'.  Egftij  WOT  Iv  foootm. 

MZ'.  OjAw  yi^oyrx  tepti/ov. 
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On  the  tamhlc  M^tre^  ^-c. 


Odaria  Amicreontis  secundian  fortnam  B. 


T' .        Mid-aVVKTlJili   TTti     U ^CCif . 

A'.       E7r<  uv^Tivaig  n^nvun;. 
E'.      To    Pooov  to  rmv  'E^6)ruv. 
ST'.      'En^ci.vcvi;  fih  x.^6Tci<ponn, 

Z'.  'TdKtvStvta  f.ii  -^dlihai. 
H'.      A<«  vvicrtxi  iyKxhiiocdy. 

KA'.  Aots  fAoi,  dor  u>  yvva.ix.i^. 

KB  .  Ylocpa,  -nv  a-x-r/iv  BuivXM. 

KH'.  '"'Aye.  ^uyo/i^uv  cc^ia-n. 
K0'.       rpa.ipl  ^.01  Baj^iiAAav  tiiTU, 

A.  Ai  M.oZ(rcti -iov  Ep&iru 

AST'.  T/fts  Tetfj  iOfcovg  Oiddirx-iii, 


AZ'.     "iJe  ^iwj,    Eet^ac  (pctvivTog. 
MB'.      YlohM  |£*5V  Aiovv<rov. 

Mr  .        Mxx.ciC.ei!^0lit,i\l   (Tif  TiTTi|. 

MA,.     '  Eooxowv  ov*^  Tp»x,c(l^iiv. 
ME  .       O  av))g  a  t^5  KvSyi^yi?. 

Ot  iyo)  vioig  oy^iXu . 
YloXtot  filv  yif^iv  iio/i. 
" Xyi  ov\  C^iB    ii(tt»v  u  -TTxi. 
Tov   E.p'jiToe,  yu^  tov  ct,^^o*. 
(p:P   yoii'P,  tpip   d*voy,  w  7r«f. 


MET' 
MH, 

a' 

T'. 

NZ', 
NH'. 
HA'. 


Tria  alia  Anacreonth  Odaria. 
S'.       rovvevfixl  a- ,  sXae^jj/SoAl. 

Sr'.        Atto  fto<  ^flsvi<y  y£yo(To. 

Odaria  inccrtorum  Audortnu. 


*IH'.      KssAjj  r-^va  ra^iv(rov. 

*KA.  'ETTiidyt  /S^oTog  in^fiyiv, 

*KE.       Orccv  TTiiu  tov  d«vov. 
KST.       Ot«v  0  /3osxp/05  ifriXivt. 

*KZ.  Tov  A<0?  0  TTOtiV  0  /iciic^oi. 

A0.  '  Ot  lya  ttio/  tov  oaov, 
*MA.       I'Aetpol  TTiMUiv  oivcv. 


M0'.  "Ayi  i^aiy^oipm  ac^nrrf. 

*N  .  O   TOV   iV  TroTOlg  OiTii^vj. 

*NA  .       Ae«6  t;;  Togsu^s  TrovTov. 
*NB'.      Tov  fAiXxvo')(,^UTX  looTgy*. 

*Nr  .  'STiipi^tyyiCpOpO'J  jt4ST    S^gOf . 

N0'.  Xr'i^o?  irhtKOiM  ttoS'  super. 

Jul.  A',aypt, 

SB  .  0%cciya)v  ix,v(x,(Ta-ix,  Ki»7r|<, 


*  Hoc  sii^nnni  denotat  Odaria  qua;  Herniatmus  imperitoium  putat. 
Od.  M0'.  N<=)'.  Noil  peccant  contra  metnmi. 


Rcccnsio  lectionis  secundum  Ed.  Fisclicri,  179^» 


Od.  E 

.  2 

6 

% 

12 

13 

IE'. 

15. 

Kr' 

ab". 

18. 

AST'. 

Q. 

11. 

AZ'. 

10. 

AH .  4 

.  5. 

'Acwfi/laittiv  Atoiva-a.   F.  metro  vitiato. 

'Po^oy,  u  <f).  tc.  F.  tolloudum  est  glosscma  J. 

'Tohi'Eioi^o?  fi.  F.'Po§ov"£ag6j,  Cod.  Vat.  Nihil  mutandum 

est,  solutio  lit  Syll.  long,  in  duas  breves. 
"Zt'v^ov  ouv.  F.  Glossema  oJc  tollendum  est. 
Vox  Aiivva-i  pro  Trisyllaba  per  Synccphonesin  usurpatar, 

ita  \ox''E«goj.  Od.  AZ'.  1. 
Aiyyi,  /«>)  ^i7  e-i  Trlniy.  F.  f*^  ^it  >\.iyy\  <ri  tt.  conj.  Mctar. 
Versus  15.16".  tollendi,  vide  observationcm  ad  formas  A,  B* 
Ti(pilii    Mil  XYj^w  Sig.  V — ecii  TTV^uii-i.      FossajUS. 
ni^cc.  F.  7rufi».  Barnes. 
T^y  -^vy/it  ficv  x..  F.  •<pvx,^y  a   Ifioi  a.  Barn. 
Ad  finem  vitiis  laborat. 
Sx^wTPOv  i^6>  rot  ci(rxo» 
'O  N<«g^))|  §'  ov^ir  ia-Tit.  F. 
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Mallem  ex  his  vevsibus  unum  formare  et  legcre, 

N«g0j}«  i^ci)  Toy  ua-Ko*. 
Si  duo  versus  rctinendi  sunt,  alter  forsan  legatur, 

To  2x«wTf«v  ovo'i]/  i(rri)i. 
Nu^^Yil-  Ang.  A  Ffcd  or  cane,  dc  quA  Plinius  Hist,  Mund.  Lib.  xiii.  cap. 
xxii.  "  Ferula....  geniculatis  nodata  scapis.  Duo  ejus  genera:  Nar- 
thcca  Grteci  vocant  assurgentem  in  altitudin'cm ;  Nartheciam  ver6 
semper  humilem."  Elcgantia  quadam  ferulae  cavae  Anacreon  utrem 
assimilat. 

MB'.  3.     <S?tXi6)l"crav  i(p»/3ov.  F.  <p.  ^iuruv.  Barn.  Forsan  nihil  mutan- 
dum   et  poelica  licentia  ultima  sylJaba  in  sedesecunda,  si  in  fine  vocis 
exierit,  metri  gratis  longa  fir.    Ita  Od.  B'  5.  H'.  11.  ME'.  6". 
15.      NioiyiXif' cifioi  K,  F .  NtA9yiX;(r(r' .   Fab. 

The  forms  of  Iambic  verse,  which  1  have  given,  are  to  be  applied  only 
to  the  Odes  of  Anacreon;  independently  of  any  theory,  they  are  merely  the 
result  of  observation,  nor  can  the  practice  of  any  other  poet,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Anacreontic  verse,  be  admitted  to  interfere  with  them.  Of  the 
readings  in  Fischer's  text,  there  are  but  four  which  require  any  violent 
alteration  ;  conjecture  may  have  failed  in  supplying  the  true  readings, 
but  surely  this  will  not  be  an  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  rules  of 
general  application. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOLT  ORES. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  JNTIQUE  RING, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  1  ou   will   be  pleased  to   accept    the   following 

explanation  of  the  letters  and  devices  on  the  Gold  Ring  found 
near  Barnard's  Castle.,  engraved  in  No.  vii. 

The  last  globule  should  have  been  placed  first  in  the  engraving, 
and  then  the  inscription  will  read  t}i00U0  or  IHESVSy  a  very 
common  mode  of  spelling  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  rude  head  on  the  first  globule  is  certainly  that  of  Christ. 
The  figure  on  the  third  globule  is  a  representation  of  the  Trinity, 
the  dove  not  being  visible  on  the  print,  though  it  probably  is  on 
the  ring  itself.  The  fifth  globule  exhibits  the  crowning  with 
thorns  ;  and  the  last  the  ecce  homo. 

Your  conjecture,  that  this  ring  has  been  an  amulet,  is 
perfectly  just.  Many  such  are  extant,  also  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Jesus,  who  is  sometimes  called  «  Rex  Nazarenorum." 
These  and  similar  words  were  regarded  as  charms  against  the 
epilepsy,  and  other  diseases. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
jD^c.  16.  1811.  .  F.D 

Vol.  y.     No.  ix.  m 
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.    NOTICE  OF  HEBREW  BIBLE, 

Now  Printing  iyi  Parts,  after  the  maimer  of  Vander-Hooght, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Frey. 

In  no  age  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  has  the  Hebrew- 
language  been  more  attended  to  by  Christians,  than  it  is  in  the 
present  time.  The  absolute  necessity  of  this  cultivation  of  the 
sacred  language  appears  to  be  of  a  more  urgent  nature  at  this 
period  of  the  world  than  at  any  other.  For  on  account  of  the 
numerous  and  manifest  errors  and  contradictions  which  appear  in 
all  the  European  translations,  Infidels  have,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Voltaire,  increased  to  an  alarming  degree  ;  the  spawn  of  that 
noted  Deist  has  been  astonishingly  productive  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  can  assign,  in  order  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  this 
most  ancient  language,  without  which  Infidelity  will  place  the 
Bible  on  a  level  with  the  Koran. 

The  successful  attempts,  which  have  been  made  to  introduce 
Hebrew  Literature,  have  induced  many  of  the  learned  to  consider 
this  ancient  language  as  a  necessary  branch  of  modern  education  ; 
many  of  the  Eastern  languages  are  indebted  to  this  origin  for  a 
vast  number  of  words  now  in  use,  and  the  European  languages, 
particularly  the  English,  abound  with  Hebrew  words.  With  a 
view  to  accommodate  the  students  of  Hebrew,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey, 
the  resident  preacher  at  the  Chapel  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  has  undertaken  to  edite  a  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  original  of 
Vander-Hooght. 

The  Bible  printed  by  Vander-Hooght  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  correct  •,  fewer  errors,  I  believe,  are  to 
be  found  in  it  than  in  any  other  ;  a  copy  of  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  ;  therefore  a  fac-simile  of  this  most  valuable  Bible  will  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  Hebrew  scholars,  because  they  will  not  only  be 
supplied  at  a  less  expense,  but  they  will  have  no  difhculty  in  being 
supplied. 

The  first  three  numbers  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  superior  to 
any  thing  we  have  seen  of  the  kind,  and  the  letter  is  as  beautiful 
as  the  original. 

Those  'who  have  seen  the  original  Bible  of  Vander-Hooght, 
which  now  sells  for  61.  6s.  and  are  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew, 
know  the  great  difficulty  which  necessarily  must  attend  printing 
with  the  vowel  points  -,  but  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  accents 
also  are  to  be  added,  the  trouble  and  difficulty  are  greatly  increased  : 
nothing  so  complete  as  this  has  ever  been  produced  in  England ; 
it  will  do  honor  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  country. 


Classical  Criticism.  17g 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Frey  did  not  determine  on  taking  ofF  a 
larger  quantity ;  the  number  is  comparatively  small,  and  may  not 
exceed  the  number  of  his  subscribers. 

Hebrew  Bibles  have  long  been  wanted,  few  are  to  be  procured . 
unless  they  are  sent  from  the  Continent ;  it  is  also  proper  to 
observe,  that  Bibles  without  vowel  points  can  not  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Hebrew  critic,  nor  even  in  many  instances  can  the  accents 
be  dispensed  with,  as  a  true  translation  of  many  passages  cannot  be 
had  without  them ;  which  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving  in  this  Journal.  Both  these,  however^  will  be  given  in 
this  elegant  volume. 

CLASSICAL   CR ITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  In  the  Eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  the  following 

Lines  occur,  (52 — 58.)  : 

Nunc  et  oves  ultro  fiiijiat  lupus  :  auiea  durae 
Mala  ferant  quercus  :  nat  cisso  floreat  alnus  : 
Pinguia  corticibus  sudent  electia  niyncae  : 
Ceitent  et  cycnis  ulula:? :  sit  Tityrus  Orpheus  : 
Orpheus  in  sylvis,  inter  delphiiias  Arioii. 
Incipe  Ma-naiios  raecum,  niea  tibia,  versus. 
Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare. 

These  lines  are  imitated  from  the  following  five  verses  in  the 
first  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  (132 — 136.)  : 

iVOv  lot  fxsv  (topsoirs,  j3aT0i,  ^opsons  S',  axavSaj. 
'^A  §i  xaKoL  voipTiKTTOc  Itt'  (xgxsv^oKTi  xofjiX(rcii' 
UavTO.  h'  svotKXa  ysvoiTO,   xu)  u  Trirvg  o^vuc  svsiHar 
Aa.'^vig  sTTs)  Qvatrxeij  xa)  twj  xvvocg  M\a<tog  sXxot, 
Kj}^  Ofsc/jv  to)  <Txu)7r=c  arj^ocri  yxpucrctivTO. 
Upon  comparing  these  two  passages,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
last  line  of  the  extract  from  Virgil  is  copied  from  IJuvtu  S'  svuXKa. 
yevciT-   in  the  third  line  of  Theocritus.     It  is   less  evident,  but 
equally  true,  that  Virgil  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word 
£v  'XA'A',  which  the  editions  of  Theocritus  properly  render  contrarian 
and  has  translated  the  passage  as  if  the  reading  were  svaAa.  marina, 
considerably  to  the  injury  of  the  sense.    Theocritus,  in  all  proba- 
biiity,  would  not  have  coupled  -  ara,  all  things,  with  haXa,  but 
would   have  used  yrj,  riimq'ic    or  some   such  word,  which  would 
have  formed  a  more  striking  contrast. 

This  remark  was  made  in  my  presence  several  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  mention  whether  he  derived  it  from  his 
own  observation,  or  from  some  other  source.  I  have  since  exa- 
mined such  commentaries  on  Virgil  as  have  fallen  in  my  way, 
without  finding  any  reason  to  suspect  that   the  authors  of  them 
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were  aware  of  this  hallucination  of  the  poet.  Possibly  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  name  of  the 
Critic  by  whom  the  observation  was  first  made.  I  imagine  that  it 
will  be  new  to  most  of  them,  as  it  was  to  me,  as  well  as  to  several 
of  my  acquaintance,  better  judges  of  these  subjects  than  myself, 
to  whom  I  have  since  communicated  it. 

February/,    IS  12.  P.  E. 


Sir  TV.  Dr  ummond's  Jns'wer  to  the  Remarks  on  the  word 
PIIJRJOIL 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Si^>  As  the  Coptic  in  the  Classical  Journal  is 

printed  in  capital  letters,  iu  replacing  the  small  letters  by  the  large, 
some  mistakes  have  been  committed.     Tiie  small  letters,  which  answer 

to  yv  and  i  ,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  this  has 
ha})pened  in  printing  the  Coptic  words  at  p.  415.  For  the  future  I 
shall  take  care  lo  w  rite  the  Coptic  Avords,  which  I  may  have  occasion 
to  cite,  iu  large  characters. 

I  shall  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  letter, 
which  your  Norwich  correspondent  has  addressed  to  you  on  my  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Pharaoh. 

Your  correspondent  says,  that  I  "  appeared  at  first  to  mean,  that 
it  was  the  Jevvs  who  had  borrowed  the  Egyptian  article  Phi,  and  prefixed 
it  lo  their  Hebrew  word  ?-o/t;  but  now  it  is  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  made  this  incongruous  nicdley,  by  prefixing  their 
own  article  phi,  to  the  word  roh,  shtphcrd,  borro\\ed  by  them  from 
the  Israelites,  which  U  still  less  probable  than  the  former  method." 
I  conclude.  Sir,  that  your  correspondent  founds  his  charge  on  the 
following  sentence  which  occurs  in  the  quotation  from  my  Essay  :  "  The 
article  is  purely  Egyptian,  but  the  noun  nray  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew." 
Now  if  I  had  not  considered  the  language  spoken  by  the  Patriarchs, 
as  one  very  nearly  related  lo  that  spoken  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  statement  of  your  corres})ondent  would  have  been  fairer  than  I  can 
possibly  consider  it  at  present.  My  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  the 
dialects  in  question  were  cognate.  There  might  have  been,  and  I  think 
that  there  j)robably  was,  an  ancient  language,  from  \\hich  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Chaldea,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  originally 
sprang.  I  believe  the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  we  now  know  it,  to  be  the 
most  perfect  remnant  of  that  ancient  language.  Its  poverty,  and  rude- 
ness, not  less  than  its  sinq)licity,  strongly  attest  its  antiquity.  I  grant 
that  all  that  I  have  here  stated  is  hypothetical ;  but  reasoning  upon 
this  hypothesis,  I  cannot  allow  that  I  hare  been  guilty  either  of  an 
incongruity,  or  of  an  anachronism.    I  hold  tluit  the  languages  men- 
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tioued  above  were  dift'erent  dialects  branching  out  from  a  common 
stem.  Of  this  stem  the  most  complete  remains,  in  my  humble  opinion 
at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that 
an  Egyptian  noun  may  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew,  I  by  no  means  assert 
that  tlie  Egyptians  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  preserved  the  ancient  language,  once  spoken  through- 
out a  great  territory,  more  exactly  than  any  other  nation  ;  and  when 
their  peculiar  customs,  and  their  unsocial  spirit,  are  considered,  this 
will  not  appear  very  extraordinary ;  but  the  language,  which  we  call 
the  Hebrew,  I  believe  to  have  existed  before  the  Jews  were  a  people.' 
In  fact,  the  Hebrew  was  probably  tlie  language  of  the  Chasidim. 

Your  correspondent  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  as  the  Israelites  had 
lived  long  in  Egypt,  it  was  possible  that  they  might  have  brought  along 
with  them  some  Egyptian  words,  as  they  did  several  Chaldean,  when 
they  returned  from  Babylon."  That  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Jews,  when  they  returned  from  Babylon,  is  (as 
Prideaux  observes)  agreed  on  all  hands :  and  really.  Sir,  I  thought 
that  it  had  been  as  generally  agreed,  that  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  after  the  captivity,  was  the  Chaldean.  But  now  we  learn  from 
your  correspondent,  tliat  the  Jews  brought  several  Chaldean  words 
with  them  from  Babylon.  How  these  Jews  contrived  to  converse 
together,  after  the  loss  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  no  more  than  several  Chaldean  words,  your  correspondent  does 
not  inform  us. 

In  my  Essay  I  stated,  that  the  word  Pharaoh  was  not  a  proper  name, 
but  a  title ; — that  this  title  is  nothing  else  than  the  Coptic  Phouro, 
(the  King),  the  article  fhi  being  placed  before  ouro,  rex ; — that  this 

word  is  written  PPO  in  the  Sahidic ; — that  it  may  be  suspected  to 

have  been  originally  written  .rU,  to  which  the  indefinite  article  Oi 
was  prefixed  ;  and  that  this  is  asserted  by  Woide. 

Upon  this  statement  your  correspondent  observes,  that  "  Phi-ou-ro 
would  form  a  very  incoherent  confusion  of  articles,  for  it  would  signify 
the  a  King."  Your  correspondent.  Sir,  shall  answer  his  own  objec- 
tion. He  tells  us,  at  p.  369.  that  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
article  "  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  noun  itself;"  and  in  the 
next  page  he  speaks  of  the  "  propriety  of  sometimes  withdrawing  the 
articles,  whicli  may  happen  to  adiiere  to  ancient  Egyptian  words,  but 
to  which  tlie  Copts  (not  reflecting  that  the  noun  had  already  an  article 
to  attend  it)  have  superadded  a  second  article."  How  then,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  ask,  can  your  correspondent,  according  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, urge  his  objection  against  me  ?  Am  I  not  at  liberty,  upon  those 
principles,  to  argue,  that  the  article  ou  has  so  long  adhered  to  the 
noun  ro,  that  through  long  usage  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
noun  ?  If  the  Copts  superadd  a  second  definite  article,  where  there  is 
one  already,  may  not  these  same  unreflecting  Copts  sometimes  prefix 
the  definite,  where  the  indefinite  article  is  adhering  to  the  noun  ? 

'  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  say,  that  tlie  language  in  qnestion 
was  the  source  and  origin  of  all  ottiers.  I  speak  only  of  tlie  dialects  which  I 
have  named. 
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1  have  said,  that  onro,  rex,  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  origi- 
nally written  ro,  to  which  the  indefinite  article  ou  was  prefixed,  and 
that  this  is  positively  asserted  by  Woide.  Your  corrisnondent  denies 
this, — "  That  the  ov  of  ouro,"  says  he,  "  is  the  indefinite  article  ou 
is  Sir  W's.  own  presumption,  and  without  any  authority  from  Woide  to 

support  it." — "  Neither  can  any  such  abbreviation  of  the  viord  -i  O 
in  Coptic  letters  be  found  any  where,  except  in  the  above  quotation 
from  the  Essay  on  n  Punic  Inscription.''  Tliis  is  strong  language. 
Sir  ;  and  your  readers  will  think,  perhaps,  that  your  correspondent 
has  been  rather  precipitate,  when  they  have  read  the  extract,  which  I 
am  about  to  jjive  from  the  Grammatica  jEgyptiaca.  Woide,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  indetif.ite  article  o?/,  expresses  himself  as  follows — Interdum 
articuliis  indeterminatns  cum  nomine  coalescit.  Ah  antiquo  (et  inusi- 
tafo)    PO,  rex,  ft    OTPO,  et  hinc  cum  arficulo    IIOTPO, 

et  OYOYPO,  rex.     (Gramm.  Mgijpt.  p.  17.)   . 

'Ihe  last  sentence  of  your  correspondent's  letter  concludes  with  these 
words — "  The  Royal  Shepherds  of  Sir  W.  Drunnnond,  who  never 
existed  any-where  except  in  that  Essay."  1  thought.  Sir,  that  in  that 
Essay  I  had  referred  to  Manetho ;  but  even  if  I  had  not  done  so,  it 
appears  ratiier  singular  to  me  that  a  gentleman,  who  has  written  so 
much  ii]  the  Classical  Journal  on  ihe  language  and  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  should  assert  that  the  Royal  Shepherds  never  existed  any- 
where exce|)t  in  my  Essay.  Perhaps,  if  he  consults  Josephus,  he  will 
change  his  opinion.  > 

1  have  now.  Sir,  said  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  justify  me 
against  the  aspersions,  which  have  been  thrown  upon  use  by  your 
anonymous  corresj-ondent,  who  dates  his  letters  from  Norwich.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  ihinking  that  no  personal  animosity  guides  my 
pen,  and  that,  whatever  be  my  tailings,  I  have  never  sought  to  depre- 
ciate the  literary  characters  of  others. 

P.  S.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  Coptic,  that  some  of  the  statements  in  it  were  made  on  the  autho- 
rity of  INIr.  Quatremere,  whose  work  has  much  merit,  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  positions. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Logie  Almond,  1812.  W.   DRUMMOJSD. 


The   7iccessity  of  the  Eastern   Languages    to  illustrate  obscure 
Passages  in  the  more  early  Greek  Writers. 

To    THE     Ed'TOR    of    the    CLASSICAL    JoURNAL. 

^-IR,  J-jTymology,  as  it  may  ascertain  the  primary  sense 

of  a  word,  to  unfold  a  general  principle  in  the  formation  of  language, 
to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  philosophical  notions,  political 
occurrences,  and  religious  institutions,  influence  the  mind,  and  give 
birth  to  new  nioues  of  speech,  is  a  subject  of  rational  and  useful 
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inquiry.  I»  t'lis  enlightened  view  it  blends  itself  with  the  history  of 
philosophy,  of  politic*,  and  of  reli>;ion,  with  the  struct iue  of  the 
human  fran^e,  and  even  with  the  theory  of  the  human  mind.  Con- 
nected with  any,  or  with  all  these  purposes,  none  but  the  uninformed 
will  neiriect  or  decry  this  branch  of  philology  as  vain  or  useless; 
and  without  such  connexion  none  but  pedants  will  pursue  or  extol  it 
as  worthy  of  attention. 

As  the  Greek  tongue  originated  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  a  knowledge 
of  these  langtiages,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form 
a  rational  and  competent  etymologist  in  the  dialects  of  Greece ;  and 
many  passages  must  exist  in  the  Greek  writers,  especially  the  more 
ancient  poets,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  light  reflected  from 
the  East.  Our  attempt  to  illustrate  certain  passages  in  Homer  serves 
in  its  turn  to  illustrate  the  justness  of  this  remark  : 

II.  ii.  212. 
The  phrase  ov  ko-toL  -/.otij.ov  is  understood  to  mean  inelegantly,  or 
according  to  Hei/ne,  "  Sine  animi  judicio  firmo,  temere,  ade^que 
etiam  indecore."  This  also  is  the  explanation  of  th^  ancient  Scholia. 
I  tliink,  however,  the  expression  has  a  very  difterent  sense.  The 
origin  of  koctjj.q;  is  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  word  DDp  kusm,  which 
signifies  to  diride,  or  distribute ;  and  as  division,  or  distribution ,  is 
the  first  principle  of  beauty  and  order,  it  signifies  in  Greek  to  order 
and  to  beautify.  By  ycoTixrirw^  Honier  means  a  commander,  and  the 
correspondmg  verb  /tocrjxsco  he  employs  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
distributing^  And  I  think  he  holds  up  Thersites  by  the  expression 
not  as  inelegantly  inveighing  with  Agamemnon,  but  as  inconsistent  with 
order  2in<\  military  subordination — ou  '/.arayJjrrij^ov  e'^j^g/xevai /SccriAEUo-;, 
seditiously  or  inconsistently  ivitli  discipline  to  inveigh  with  kings. 

In  Persian,  Ql  diim,  means  breath.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  in  the 
form  of  &vim;,  the  principle  which  breathes,  namely,  these?//;  and  as 
the  soul  is  the  basis  of  identity  in  man,  ^uaoj  was  thence  extended 
to  denote  self;  and  this  is  the  sense  which  the  terra  often  bears  in 
Homer : — 

, Tcu  8'  a^'  'A^oiio) 

' EKTrxyXcf^S  xotsovto,  v5j«.eV(r>]fiev  t  iv)  $U[j.m. 
AuToip  6  [/.axpu  ^oSov  * Ayay.=iJ.vovu  vsixss  jW,u$a>.  11.  ii.  223. 
Here  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been  indignant  with  Agamemnon 
in  their  mind,  meaning  in  f/icnisclves.  The  poet  contrasts  the  conduct 
of  the  Greeks  with  that  of  Ihersites.  All  were  displeased  with 
Agamemnon  for  his  treatment  of  Achilles  :  Thersites  opmli/  railed  at 
him ;  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  too  were  indignant,  but  they  confined 
their  indignation  to  their  own  bosoms.  This  contrast  gives  the  full 
force  of  'sv)  Qviiui.  When  Adrastus  (II.  vi.  45.)  supplicated  mercy  at 
the  hand  of  Meiielaus,  the  Poet  adds, 

Tm  S'  oiga  &uix,ov  sv)  (rTtjAstro-iv  heiSs, 

meaning,  that  the  suppliant  prevailed   upon   Menelaus's  oxen  feeling 
mind,  but  that  Agamemnon,  whose  heart  was  of  sterner  materials. 
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persuaded  him  to  the  contrary — olaX'  'Aya<j,3!J^vouv"AvTios  ijA^s  9c'wv,  ku) 
Qtj.o-KX-r,7a;  STto;  rfj^a. 

In  II.  ii.  815.  we  nieet  with  this. remarkable  passage  : 

jEoTi  8s  Tig  TTpOTragoi^s  TroAecoj  amfix  xoKujvr,, 

Trjv  YjTOi  av'igig  Bo-tUiolv  xix.\rt(TKOU(riv, 
'A^o-vuTOi  li  T5  cri^jaa  TroAuTxa'g'^jaoiO  Muo/vv)];" 

Of  this  passage  the  following  is  a  literal  version :  "  There  exists 
apart  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  city,  (namely,  Troy,)  a  lofty  mount, 
accessible  by  a  circular  ascent.  This  men  call  Batieia,  but  the 
immortals  the  tomr  of  far-bouuding  Myrinne."  The  language  of  the 
-Trojans,  though  a  dialect  of  the  Greek,  vas,  we  may  well  suppose 
from  their  situation,  mixed  by  an  influx  of  Asiatic  terms.  Of  this 
class  is  BxTislu,  which  in  Hebrew  is  D"^^  l^cit,  and  means  an  abode. 
In  Isaiah  xiv.  18.  and  Job  iii.  15.  it  means  the  last  house  of  man.  The 
term  here  occurs  in  the  Syriac  form,  N^DH  hattea,  and  has  the  sense 
which  it  bears  in  the  Jewish  scriptures.  Hence  we  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above  passage,  which  has  escaped  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  Bansla  then  means  the  same  thing 
with  c-r^ij,sc,  and  the  clause  of  TfoKva-^dc^iJ^oio  Mu^iwr^f  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  former,  as  well  as  with  the  latter,  and  its  import  is. 
Men  call  it  (BatieaJ  the  graie,  the  immortals,  the  tomb,  of  Myrinne. 
By  men.  Homer  meant  the  vulgar  people  of  Troy ;  by  the  immortals, 
he  intended  the  polished  Greeks.  Here  we  see  the  partiality,  or  rather 
the  pride,  of  the  poet  respecting  his  language  and  countrymen.  The 
phrase  is  purely  oriental.  The  elegant  Shanscrit  is  styled  Duel  Nagoree, 
writings  of  the  immortals.  Conformably  to  the  same  lofty  figure. 
Homer  calls  Greek  from  its  superior  polish,  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Gods,  while  he  characterises  the  dialect  of  Troy  from  its  barbarity  and 
rudeness  the  language  of  men. 

The  explanation  which  the  Critics  have  given  of  BarjsTa  is  very 
various  ;  each  rendering  it  more  uncertain  and  improbable  than  his 
predecessors.  Hesychius  explains  it  to  be  tto'Ajj  Tf wjvcr) ;  others  derive 
tlje  term  from  /Saw,  or  /3a»vcy,  to  go ;  and  others  again  from  ^a.ro^, 
bramble;  because,  as  Heyne  says,  eollis  sentibus  obducfus  esse  potuit. 
As  the  commentators  did  not  know  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  word, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  understand  liie  singular 
phraseology  grounded  on  the  use  of  it.  Enstathius's  account  of  it  is, 
fa  [Jisv  oXou;  x^Elrrov  rajy  ovoiJ.di'ujy  dso't'g  oloujtnv  r)  itoW^trig,  the  poet 
ascribes  the  best  name  to  the  Guds.  The  Jrcholiast  says,  rov  jj^av  tt^oyi- 
vstrrs^ov  ovoij^a  s'lf  Qsovg  dva(ps^si  s  iroirj-r-ij;,  ro  Ss  i^sraysvatTTS^oy  fig 
dv^wtovc,  the j)oct  refers  the  more  ancient  name  to  the  Guds;  the  more 
recent  name  to  men  ;  which  cannot  be  true,  for  /SansTa  is  at  least  equally 
ancient  with  a^/.ca.  Clarke  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  supposes  the 
language  of  the  immortals  to  mean  the  language  of  the  learned ;  and 
this  great  Critic  would  have  seen  that  Homer  intended  to  contrast, 
not  the  language  of  the  learned  with  the  vulgar  Greek,  but  the  polished 
language  of  the  Greeks  with  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Trojans,  if 
he  had  been  aware  that  Bunsla,  in  this  dialect  meant  a  tomb,  or  the 
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same  thing  with  a-yjy.x.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  exists  ia 
Celtic,  ami  means  a  grave — bedd. 

On  this  passage  I  shall  make  three  general  remarks,  which  the 
progress  of  philosophical  criticism  will  hereafter  justify  —  First,  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  primitives  from  the  Oriental  tongues  will  set 
aside  in  general  as  nugaturii  and  erroneous  the  derivations  of  the  ancient 
Scholiasts,  and  those  modern  Lexicograpliers  who  have  adoj)ted  their 
explanations.  These  Scholiasts  and  Cirammarians  are  valuable  ex- 
pounders of  the  Greek  text;  but  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Oriental 
tongues.the  account  Avhich  they  give  of  the  simple  words,  thence  derived, 
is  often  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  The  Greek  Scholia  annexed  to  the 
Poets  abound  with  puerilities  ;  nor  is  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  to  be 
excepted,  though  the  Greek  Lexicographers  have  sought  for  no  better 
or  more  rational  guide  in  their  inquiries  after  the  origin  of  the  w  ords 
which  they  explain. 

Secondly,  HemsterJiuis,  Valckenaer,  Ruhiiken,  Villoison,  Lennep, 
Scheide,  (of  whom  Professor  Porson  was  a  disciple  and  an  admirer,) 
are  indeed  justly  celebrated  among  modern  Critics,  for  their  researches 
into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Their  theories 
contain  nrany  valuable  obser\'ations  on  the  analogy,  by  which  that 
language  grew  from  comparatively  few  radicals  to  its  present  compli- 
cated form  ;  but  their  system  of  cfj/mologics  T  iiill  prove  to  he  errone- 
ous, fanciful,  and  even  absurd;  because  in  no  instance,  or  at  least  in 
very  few  instances,  have  they  sought  the  primitive  Greek  terms  in  the 
languages  of  the  East,  whence  they  came. 

Thirdly,  as  the  ancient  and  modern  Lexicographers  have  in  many 
instances  mistaken  the  origin  of  Greek  words,  they  have  also  unavoid- 
ably mistaken  their  primary  signiiications.  For  this  reason  the  Greek 
authors  (especially  the  more  early  of  them)  contain,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  passages  which  have  eluded  the  sagacity  of  ail  the  Critics. 

Great  Coram-street,  London.  JOHN  JONES. 


ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF'lcei,  SCITO. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jourxal. 

^^^»  1  HAT  (V9(,  scito,  according  to  the  remark  in 

Classical  Journal,  No.  vi.  p.  268.  and  No.  viii.  p.  433.  may- 
be followed  by  an  adjective  without  any  particle,  in  this  sense, — 
auTo^ovXog  'icr^i,  knovo  thou  art  tliine  oxtj7i  counsellor ;  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  Valckenaer,  ad  Phccn.  257.  et  ad  Hippolyt.  vv.  304,  5. 
and  of  Brunck,  ad  (Ed.  Col.  1210.  (1206.) 

After  carefully  examining  all  the  passages,  to  which  Valckenaer 
appeals  in  both  his  notes,  for  the  syntax  of  1V?(,  iVtw,  and  iWs, 
even  the  apparent  proofs  of  his  doctrine  are  found  to  lie  in  a 
small  compass,  and  amount  but  to  two,  where  a  participle  seems 
wanting. — 1.  From  the  HeraclidcCy  v,  598.  he  quotes  imperfectly. 
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and  mistakes  the  passage,  as  honest  Barnes  had  done  before  him : 
^aawv  yuvaijcwv  T(r9<  Tifj^iy^TUTV),  which  is  thus  translated : 
ihvnimn  mulitnim  scias  tc  honurati^snvam  case. 
Pray  take  the  whole  passage  ;  you  will  instantly  perceive,  that 
^o-^i  stands  fija  fxicrou  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  according  to  one 
of  its  most  common  usages. 

AXX    CO  [A-syKTTOV  SKTrpsvoviT^   sv^uyiac, 

Ken   Kvi<T    y^    r^^SiV  xa)   Savoua-'  scrj   ttoX'j. 

Above  all  'W07nen,  be  assured,  thou  shalt^  ^whether  alive  or  dead^ 

have  the  very  greatest  honor  from  us. 

2.  The  next  apparent  instance  is  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  1210. 
(1206.)  where,  from  the  conjecture  of  Scaliger,  Brunck  has 
edited,  ■ o-u  U 

Sfl^  irrS\  siv  TTsp  Kaixs  tic  craiC»]  Sswv, 
with  this  translation — tu  tameri  salvum  te  tamdiu  scito,  dum  me 
deus  quis  servabit. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  this  passage  so  translated  looks  plausibly 
enough ;  but  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  as  a  decisive  proof  by  itself. 
Till  other  examples,  clear  and  unequivocal,  be  produced,  is  it  so 
very  hard  to  take  the  words  before  us,  plainly,  thus, 

But  be  thou  safe,  i.  e.  safe  thou  shall  be,  if  to  me  also  any  hind 
god  extend  his  protection. 

3.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Barker,  appeals  to  the  Sept. 
Theb.  V.  1061. 

AW  oLUTO^ovXog  \(T^\   a-TrsvvsTroD  S'  lyco. 
which  I  translate, 

Nay,  take  thine  own  counsel :  but  Ifoi'bid  the  deed. 

Stanley  seems  to  have  considered  the  passage  as  elliptic,  taking 
'la-^i,  as  scito,  lioi  ju,eVou. 

'Aw'  avTO^ouKoc,    (V5j,   [6avl/;jf  ro'vSs]   &c. 

The  words  of  the  Scholiast,  A.  which  Mr.  Barker  quotes, 
exactly  justify  my  translation. 

The  Scholiast,  B.  reads  ^ardx  instead  of  jVS/,  in  the  sense  of 
vTTixeyBic :  and  that  is  the  lection  of  several  MSS. 

One  cause  of  mistaking  'laSt.  sis,  for  iVSi,  scias,  may  have  been 
the  rare  use  of  the  former,  compared  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
latter,  verb.  -  Allowing  the  verses  quoted  above  from  Sophocles 
and  -^schylus  to  pass  for  two  instances  of  iV5»,  sis,  I  cannot 
readily  refer  at  present  to  more  than  two  besides  in  Euripides, 
and  to  two  others,  one  in  Aristophanes,  and  one  in  a  line  from 
some  comic  poet. 

Oresf.  1320.  and  Hippolyt.  721.     Ev(prjij.og  ta-^t.^ 

Equit.  860.      ju,^  Tov  Xiyo\iTQg  »V5i. 

Tcrof  |xsv  «V9»  -KoLdi,   x«v  vgov^Yj;  /3la>. 

'  Vid.  Mouk  ad  Hippolyt.  v.  721. 
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But  all  this  at  the  very  best  serves  but  little  to  defend  Mr. 
Barker's  interpretation  of  a  passage,  so  obviously  presenting  the 
ideas  which  every  one  else  has  attached  to  it. 

Pram.  Vinct.  61. ■ »'va 

jw-a'jy]  (jO^KTTf^i  cav  Aiog  vaiQs(xrs^oc. 

In  plain  English,  let  Mr.  B.  be  told,  there  is  no  just  arguing 
from  any  uji  yet  produced  to  the  |xi5r;  before  us  j  and  let  him 
attentively  consider^  if  he  pleases,  the  note  of  Porson  that  follows, 

Orest,  792.  Z7o0  yap  co-/  I^I^m  ct/Aor ; 

IIqu  yotp  oiv  Aid.  et  pars  codicum,  quod  bis  soloecum  est.  Recte 
m  plures  MSS.     Simillima  constructio  Iph.  A.  407. 
^si^sic  S?  TTOV  jW,o<  TTCiTpog  sx.  Tx'jToiJ  yiytuc,  \ 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Barker  be  wrong  about  TcrS(,  on  that  point,  he 
errs  in  high  company ;  and  the  names  of  Valckenaer  and  Brunck, 
while  they  console  his  error,  must  excuse  the  pains  here  taken 
to  expose  and  correct  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

mrth  Sheen.  SIDNEYENSIS. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^^^'  JL  OUR  learned    correspondent  B.  in   No.   i.  p.  100. 

has  adverted  to  that  long-contested  passage  of  Scripture,  I.  Cor.  xi.  10. 

Toug  uyysXovg, 

After  having  given  the  passage  under  consideration,  he  properly 
subjoins  the  translation  as  it  is  commonly  found  in  our  version  :  and 
then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  "  the  best  explanation  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned  Mede."  Whatever  there 
is  of  contro\ersy  must  depend  upon  the  uiterprctation  of  the  word 
dyyeXovg,  for,  as  your  correspondent  justly  observes,  conjectural 
emendation  cannot  be  admitted,  where  all  the  MSS.  agree.  Havmg, 
therefore,  nothing  to  offer  on  the  rendering  of  the  word  e^o'jcrlxy,  but 
considering  it  properly  interpreted  by  the  word  "  veil,"  I  shall  here 
confine  myself  to  ciyyBXog,  and  may,  perhaps,  assist  the  apparent 
difficulty.  With  all  due  submission  to  the  learned  opinions  of  Gilbert 
AVakefield,  Macknight,  and  your  ingenious  correspondent,  I  imagine 
the  word  a.yysKog  here  simply  means  a  good  and  pious  man  ;  for  in  the 
very  ancient  Alexandrine  MSS.  we  find  it  used  in  this  sense  ii  Gen.  vi.  2. 
the  descendants  of  Seth  being  termed  ar/ysXai  tou  9soj,  and  this  read- 
ing is  confirmed  by  Philo,  Eusebius,  Procopius,  and  others.   Theodorus, 
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moreover,  who  was  contemporary  with  Origen,  uses  dyyb.ovg  more 
than  once  in  this  sense  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
niis.  Le  Clerc  wished  to  correct  the  passage,  (as  he  thought,)  by 
substituting  avocaj  for  dyyiXov;,  but  as  has  been  before  observed,  we 
have  no  ground  for  conjecture,  otherwise  the  interpretation  given  by  IMr. 
Hayter  in  the  Monthlij  Review,  for  Feb.  1793.  where  he  ahers  i^o'ja-lxv 
into  £?  o'jo-las,  appears  very  admissible,  and  that  reading  is  strcnothcned 
by  the  preceding  verse. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
Oct.  5.1  sn.  QUINTUS. 


NOTICE  OF 

Mr.  Barker'' s  New  Edition  of  Cicero  de  SENECTUTEy  et  di 

Amicitia. 


NO.    I. 


i.  HIS  is  a  publication,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  recommend  to  the 

notice  of  those,  who  are  engaged  in  the   classical  education  oi 

youth,  as  we  think  that  it  contains  much  information  on  the  nicer 

idioms  of  the  Latin  language,  to  which  too  great  an  attention 

cannot   be  paid  \  and  M'e  agree  in    the  truth  of  the  observation, 

which  Mr.  Barker  has  somewhere  made,  that  the  Latin  language 

is  but  very  imperfectly  taught  in  our  public  Schools  :  boys  are, 

indeed,    taught   to   repeat    the  rules  of  grammar,  but    they    are 

seldom  instructed  in  the  principles  on  which  those  rules  depend  : 

it  appears  to  us,  that  if  Mr.  B's.  plan  were  followed,  the  student 

would  in  a  great  measure  be  saved  the  irksome  labor  of  being 

obliged  to  get  by  heart  the  syntaxical  part  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

We  all  know,  from  experience,  how  soon  the  dry  rules,  which  it 

contains,  escape  from  tlie  memory ;  and  can  these  dry  hones  be 

expected  to  live  ?  Mr.  B.  every  where  attempts  to  trace  expressions 

and  phrases  to  their  source,  and  studies  to  unite  an  attention  to  the 

philosophy  of  language  with  a  knowledge  of  the   use  of  words. 

We  will   not  pretend  to  say  that  he  is  always  equally  successful, 

but  his  opinions  are  delivered  without  arrogance.     We  discover  in 

his  little  volume  no  marks  of  a  malignant  genius,  which  delights 

to  triumph  over  the  errors  of  others  :  he  wages  no  war  but  the  war 

of  argumentation,  and  seems  to  be  desirous  only  of  ascertaining 

the   truth  by  candid  and  temperate  discussion.      We  shall  now 

proceed  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  and  to  offer  our 

remarks  upon  it. 

Li  p.  xvi.  Mr.  B.  cites  Tacitus's  Germawjy  c.  i.  "  Germania  omnis 
a  Gallis  Rhoetisque  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  fluminibus,  a 
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Sarmatis  Dacisque  mutuo  metu,  aut  montibus  separatur  ;"  and 
adds  Longollus's  note,  "  In  his  verbis  elegans  est  figura  utto  tou 
xoivov,  cum  duobus  nominibus  datur  unum  verbum,  minime  utris- 
que  conveniens ;  nam  separatur  ad  montibus  (et  JIuminibus) 
quidem  referri  potest,  neutiquam  vero  ad  mutuo  metu :  hinc  sensus 
€St,  mutuus  metus  facit  ne  quis  audeat  fines  transgredi."  We  are 
aware  that  this  passage  has  always  been  cited  as  an  instance  of 
this  remarkable  idiom,  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  see  why 
this  expression  should  not  be  considered  as  strictly  proper  and 
regular ;  for  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  formed  a  physical  cause 
of  separation,  while  mutual  fear  operated  as  a  moral  cause  of 
separation. 

In  p.  xxxiv.  Mr.  B.  cites  Florus  as  saying — «  Cum  Duilius  im^ 
perator,  non  contentus  unius  diei  triumpho,  per  vitam  omnem,  ubi 
a  coena  rediret,  prselucere  funalia  et  prsecinere  sibi  tibias  jussit, 
quasi  quotidie  triumpharet,"  and  adds  :  "  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Florus  has  expressed  himself,  that  these  funalia 
were  used  at  the  celebration  of  triumphs  ;  and,  indeed^  Suetonius 
has  given  an  instance  in  his  Life  of  J.  Csesar."  He  appeals  to  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  and  Mr.  Barrow,  who,  in  their  account  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy,  speak  of  the  roads,  through  which  the  Emperor 
passed,  being  adorned  with  lamps  ;  but  he  should  have  added,  that 
they  were  used  among  the  Romans,  and  are  still  used  in  the  East, 
in  the  face  of  day,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  note  of  Casau- 
bon  on  Suetonius,  Calig.  c.  13.  "  Itaque  ut  a  Miseno  movit, 
quamvis  lugentis  habitu,  et  funus  Tiberii  prosequentis  ;  tamen 
inter  altaria,  et  victimas,  ardentesque  tedas,  densissimo  et  laetissimo 
obvlorum  agmine  incessit."  We  shall  cite  the  whole  note,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  research  of  Mr.  B.  as  it  may  amuse  the 
antiquarian  part  of  our  readers  :  "  Addit  Sueton.  tedasque  arden- 
tes,  quod  erat  aliquanto  civilius  et  usitatius  :  Serv.  ad  1.  v.  ^En. 
In  honorem  rcgum  cum  facibus  pjrocedebatur  a  p)opulo.  Plut.  in 
Pomp.  Tovg  Si  aTravTcovTct^,  'TravTu^oOsv  qvCs);  s^Jj^ziTO  rcno;,  ccXKx 
oSoj  Tf  xuTBTrlfj-TrXavTO,  xu)  xoi^cii,  xu)  A(ja=yfj,  soco^ouju.sva)V  xu\ 
SvovTxv,  TTOKXo]  Is  xx)  (TT-^uvYi^opwvr;;  utto  \atJ,7ra.owv  Pjs^ovto  hs,  xca 
7rugs7r-[j.TTov  avS(}(2oKouiJi.svov.  Herodian.  1.  4*.  describens  ingressum 
Caracallae  Alexandriam,  af/M[j,uTMv  Oi  TravroSrcTroiv  xca  $v[xiuix.uTctiy 
arfxl^e;  sycoS/av  ttxpeI^ov  rut;  siVoSoTj*  ludov^ictig  rs  xu)  ocvSswv  (ioXalg 
£Ti(j,-jov  Tov  jBua-iXiu.  Ammian.  1.21.  «  Eumque  suburbanis  propln- 
quantem  amplis  nimiumque  protentis,  militaris  et  omnis  generis 
turba  cum  lumine  multo  et  floribus  votisque  faustis  Augustum 

appellans,  et  dominum,  duxitin  regiam : Sozomen.  1.  8.  de 

apparatu  choreae  ab  Joh.  Chrysostomo  institutse,  a-Tuvpcov  dpyupa 
<rr]ju,s7a  Ctto  xr/^oic  riiJ.f/,iVOig  vgoriyovyro  auTwv  :  mox  ad  ipsorum 
episcoporum  honorem  cerei  sunt  adhibiti :  sic  eidem  B.  Chrysos- 
tomo cum  cereig  obviam  procedit  populus  Constantinopolitanus ; 
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TheodorituSj  1.  5.  t.  S4:.  aTravTfj  U7r»]VT)jcrav  roig  ex.  Hrjpov  Kafji.'Ka.^as 
TrpooL'/TTOVTsg.  Sozomen.  1.  8.  hv  \J/«X|U,wSjajj  8=  vpog  to  (Toil^olv 
TTSTTOi'^IJ.sva.ig  UTravrrjcraf  o  5>ijw.oc  (s<$?gov  8g  xYjpovg  rj/xasvouj  ol  TrXsjo'Jc) 
ayoocrtv  sij  tjJiv  IxxAr/O-i'av.  Gregor.  in  ejus  vita  C.  100.  >]v  tots  xa^npZv 
Ti]y  TioXiv  TTUcrav  ^eoijAvrjv  r^pog  t>,v  aTravTv^o'jv,  3c«i  vK-fipY)  [xsv  TrogSfnetxv 
TJjv  9aA«(ro"av,  TrAvfpr;  Ot"  ra  TrogSixsla  Xy.u:.7ri?jOJV,  xy\  y.foj[xo'rcov,  xa) 
^ypcov.  B,  Cyrill.  de  se  in  Ep.  ad  Presbyteros  Alexandrin.  qua 
extat  in  Actis  Concilii  Ephesiniy  If  ;X^OVTaj  61  rn^oig  sx  rri?  exxXyia-iag 
TrposTTi^'^ocv  fxsTa.  Xa^Ttah-jA''  Xoittov  yup  r,v  sa-Trspa.  videtur  quidem 
Cyrill.  dicere,  ideo  funalia  esse  accensa,  quia  nox  erat ;  sed 
praeter  hanc  causam  alia  fuit,  quod  honoris  causa  id  facieb  int,  et 
testandse  Isetitise  :  ideo  sequitur,  xcA  yiyoT,?  tt-  X>.yi  (JviJ^rjllot.  xal 
Xuyyci-\>iot.  £v  iri  iroXzi  :  talia  multa  in  eadem  historia  leguntur  ;  nee 
rion  in  conciliis  patrum,  ut  in  Nicena  Synoda  2a  :  denique  apud 
Cedren.   et  id   genus  scriptores  passim  leges  ^yaja'jaatn   xci\   xT^golg 

TTPOnifXTnElV,     U'TU   Xi]pOU  XJA   XafXTTOt'J'MV   XUi    ctpojfxa-'j-v . 

In  p.  xliii.  Mr.  B.  says  upon  «  Sibi  igitur  habeant  arma;  sibi  equos, 
sibi  hastas,  sibi  cl  vam,  sibi  pihm,  sibi  natationes  et  cursus,"  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  passage,  cites  the  notes  of  Aldus  Manutius,  of  C. 
Langius,  and  of  Grsevius,  to  whose  note  there  is  no  signature, 
and  adds  :  "  This  reading  of  pila.,  w^hich  Grsevius  se^ms  half 
inclined  to  admit,  will  lead  us  to  the  true  reading,  which  I  suppose 
to  have  been  sihi  clavam^  sibi  pilum.  We  cannot  understand  by 
pilam  the  instrumentwn  lusorium  described  by  Gesner ;  for  the 
context  evidently  requires  us  to  understand  some  military  exercise — 
sibi  ar  ma,  equos  Jiastas^clavam^pilamynatationes-,  et  cursus:  Gesner 
says  under  Pilum  :  '  Armorum  genus,  hastile  pedum  quinque  et 
semis,  ferro  triangulo  unciarum  novem  ;  ad  cujus  irtum  pisecipue 
exercebantur  milites ;  quod  arte  et  virtute  directum,  et  scutatos 
pedites,  et  loricatos  equites  ssepe  transverberat .'  hsc  Veget.  2. 
15. — Serv.  ad  JEn  7.  66\'.  'Pilum  proprie  est  hasta  Romano- 
rum.'  Plautus  Bacch.  3.  3.  24.  (quoted  by  Gesner  under  pila) 
says — Ibi  cursus  luctand-Oy  hastd,  circo  pugillatu,  pila,  saliendo  se 
exercebant  magis  :  Plautus  is  evidently  here  speaking  of  military 
exercises,  and,  therefore,  here  also  pila  is  improper,  and  must  be 
changed  into  pilo  :  these  alterations  are  so  slight,  that  I  hope 
they  will  readily  meet  with  the  approbation  of  critics."  This 
conjectural  emendation  has  been  thus  arraigned  in  the  British 
Nepttme,/or  November  3.  1811.  «  The  original  Notes,  which  in 
variety  and  ingenuity  are  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry 
and  talents,  merit  particular  attention.  Mr  B.  modestly  assumes 
the  office  of  illustrator,  rather  than  emendator,  which  many  have 
vainly  attempted,  and  his  miscellaneous  and  grammatical  illustra- 
tions are  always  entertaining,  often  curious,  and  highly  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  so  far  as  relates  to  the  natural 
history  of  languages  :  in  one  of  the  author's  emendatory  notes, 
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however,  I  am  sorry  to  dissent  from  so  able  a  classic  scholar  ;  it 
refers  to  the  g  imes  of  the  Romans,  which  Cicero  enumerates  as 
unfit  for  aged  persons  :  here  Mr.  B,  because  military  sports  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  would  read  piliim  for  jpilam,  that 
is,  2.  javelin  for  a  tennis-hall :  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Cicero  really 
meant  the  game  of  tennis,  or  ball :  Martial  notices  the  game  of 
ball  several  times,  and  in  his  Follis,  1.  14.  Ej).  47.  observes, 

Folk  dccct  pueros  ludere,  folle  series ; 
but  Horace  Is  much  more  exphcit,  and  in  his  5th  Sat.  B.  1.  inti- 
mates that  playing  at  ball  was  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  hijurious  to 
the  stomachs  of  elderly  persons,  a  presumptive  proof  that  they 
must  have  tried  it ;  otherwise  such  singular  effects  could  not  have 
been  known  :  in  Sat.  2.  B.  2.  he  again  alludes  to  it  as  being  too 
severe  an  exercise  only  for  effeminate  persons  •,  and  in  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  (line  380.)  it  is  ranked  among  the  manly  exercises,  which 
the  old  Cato  was  likely  to  decline  :  for  these,  and  many  other 
reasons,  I  think  pilam  preferable  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
pilum :  J.  Caesar  Octavius,  Sczevola  the  Lawyer,  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant,  and  many  others  played  at  ball  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
Homer  informs  us  likewise,  that  the  Grecian  women  played  at 
ball.  I  am  aware  Indeed,  that  many  translators  have  rendered  the 
sentence  as  if  written  pilum,  but  I  apprehend  erroneously,  from 
overlooking  the  game  of  ball,  so  frequent  among  the  Romans^  and 
generally  placed  with  cords  fixed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  kind  of  racket  :  such  an  apparatus,  we  may 
easily  conceive,  would  shake  the  body,  and  consequently  affect  the 
stomach  and  eyes,  as  noticed  by  Horace."  This  ingenious  writer 
does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  noticed  the  circumstance  on 
which  the  emendation  is  founded,  that  both  Cicero  and  Plautus  are 
speaking  only  of  military  exercises;  and  Mr.  B.  may  defend  his 
conjectural  alteration  by  the  following  passage  in  Spartianus, 
Armisque  et  pilo  se  semper  exercuit,  where  Casaubon  observes, 
"  Pilo,  ita  libri  omnes,  non  pila,  nee  j^^^o  .•"  and  then  quotes 
these  two  apposite  passages,  "  Majores  nostri  rectam  juventutem 
exercuerunt  hastiliajaccre,  sudem  torquere,  equum  agitare,  arma 
tractare."  Seneca  in  Ep.  88  "  Nullum  unquam  diem  praetermisit, 
quamvis  festum,  quamvis  vacantem,  quo  non  se  pilo  et  sagittis, 
ceterisque  armorum  exerceret  olficiis."      Vopiscus  in  Aurelian. 

In  p.  liv.  Mr.  B.  says  on—"  Quomodo  enim  (ut  alia  omittam) 
mortem  filii  tulit  ?  MemineramPaulum,  videram  Galium  ;  sed  hi  in 
pueris  ;  Cato  in  perfecto  et  spectato  viro."  "After  alia,  understand 
exempla.  '  Sententia  plana  est :  sed  hi,  inquit,  quos  commemo- 
ravi,  L  Paullus  Macedonicus,  et  C.  S.  Gallus,  amiserunt  filios 
prsetextatos,  morte  moderate  ferenda  moderatos  se  prabuerunt : 
Cato  vero  in  perfecto  viro,  et  prsctore  designato  mortuo  moderatus 
fuit,  quod  longe  majus,  admirabilius,  et  laudabiUus  est,'  Lambinus. 
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We  must  supply  some  word  after  hi  from  the  context."  We 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  B.the  following  passage  of  Salmasius  in  his 
Pliniana;  Excrcitationcs  in  Caii  Julii  Solini  Polyhistora,  p.  1014. 
Parisiis,  1629. — "  Dum  pullus  est,  eleganter  optimus  liber,  dum 
in  pullo  esty  i.  e.  dum  in  setate  pulli  est :  sic  Ciceroni  Lielio,  in 
pueris  esse,  in  vivo  esse :  Memineram  Paulum,  videram  Galium  ; 
sed  hi  in  pueris,  Cato  in  perfecto  et  spectato  viro :  ita  enim 
scribendum  e  libris,  ubi  vulgo  legitur,  sed  hi  nee  comparantur 
Catoni  maximo  et  spectato."  We  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
adopt  this  explanation,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  another 
instance  of  the  phrase. 

On  c.  8.  "  Ut  Solonem  versibus  glorlantem  videmus  —  ut  ego 
feci,    qui  Grjecas  literas    senex    didici,    quas   quidem    sic    avide 

arripui ut,"  &c.     Mr.  B.  might  have   quoted    the    Lectiones 

Tidlicma;  of  T.  Wopkens,  published  at  Amsterdam,  who  has 
remarked  in  p.  95.  this  occasional  repetition  of  the  conjunction  tit: 
"  '  Hsec  tamen  ita  disputant,  nt  resecanda  esse  fateantur,  evelli 
penitus  dicant,  nee  posse,  nee  opus  esse  :  jit  in  omnibus  fere  rebus 
mcdiocritatem  esse  optimam  existiment,'  Per  me  licet  salvum  et 
hitegrum  conservari  posterius  tit,  quippe  cujus  conjunctionis 
repetitio,  cum  passim  obvia  sit,  nemini  molesta  esse  queat;  sic 
enim  Jcad.  i.  7.  *De  natura  autem — ita  dicebant,  ut  eam  divide- 
rent  in  res  duas  ;  ut  altera  esset  efficiens,  altera,'  &c.  c.  13.  *  Huic 
rationi  quod  erat  consentaneum  faciebat,  ut  contra  omnium  senten- 
tias  dies  jam  plerosque  deduceret  :  td  cum — invenirentur,  faci- 
llus— — adsensio  sustineretur.'  1.  2.  c.  15.  '  Nonne,  inquiunt, 
verisimile  sit,  sic  etiam  mentem  moveri,  ut  non  modo  non  inter- 
noscat-— — sed  ut  in  his  nihil  intersit  omnino  ?  ut  si  qui  ti'emerent 
et  exalbesccrent — ■ — nihil  titessQt  qui  distingucretur  tremor  ille  et 
pallor,  neque  ut  quicquam  interesset :'  vide  quoque  Pm.  3.  19.  et 
5.  9.  de  Senect.  c.  8.  hsec  cijm  silentio  suo  comprobarint  viri  eximii, 
uti  et  plura  alia,  rarissimum  inde  testimonium  adferri  posse  videtur 
pro  sanitate  loci,  quem  proposuimus,  et  sequentium  etiam  isto- 
rum.  Fin.  5.  2.  '  Ita  enim  se  Athenis  collocavit,  td  sit  pene  unus 
ex  Atticis,  tit  id  etiam  cognomine  videatur  habiturus.'  Jcad.  2.  16. 
<  Ouomodo  autem  sumus,  ut  si.  Sec.  sequatur  ut  etiam  difficiliter 

internosci  possint  ? postremo  ut  eadem  sint  ?  tit  si  lupi  canibus 

similes,  eosdem  dices  (lego  dicas)  ad  extremum.'  Davis,  itOj  si 
lupi,  &c.  supra  1.  3.  c.  29.  -  Tusc.  Disc. 

clade  nl  siibita  frans;alur  sua, 

Ut  ilia  ad  alios  dicta  et  prnecepta  excidant: 

nescio  cur  prius  ut  a  Latini  sermonis  ratione  reclpi  neget  vir  cl. 

Veil.  Paterc.  2.  c.  33. — '  Ut  qui  eos,  ut  libentissime   iniret,    ita 

finiret  xquo  animo  :'  ubi  illud  td  tarn  brevi  intervallo  geminatum, 

crucem  figebat  viro  celeb,  qui  conjiciebat  at  qui  eos  ut^^  <§-c. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE 
OF  PROFESSOR  MONK'S  HIPPOLYTUS. 


-l  o  dwell  with  fond  solicitude  on  the  recollection  of  departed  excel- 
lence, as  it  is  of  all  human  weaknesses  the  most  pleasing  to  indulge  in, 
will  most  easily  meet  with  excuse  in  the  hososn  <>f  those,  who  are 
alive  to  the  finer  impulses  of  human  nature.  But  since  the  indulgence 
of  this  delightful  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  dead  is  often  productive 
of  consequences  injurious  to  the  living,  it  is  our  duty  to  regulate  the 
ardor  of  affection  by  the  coolness  of  reflection,  and  to  mark  distinctly 
the  point,  where  justice  may  be  done  to  the  heroes  of  former  times, 
and  not  be  denied  to  men  of  our  own. 

From  the  consciousness  we  feel  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
sensations  like  these,  and  from  the  necessity  we  acknowledge  of  keep- 
ing ourselves  free  from  every  particle  of  prejudice,  a  difliculty  is 
imposed  upon  us  so  embarrassing,  that  we  shall  need  all  Mr.  Monk's 
candor,  and  the  reader's  kindness,  while  we  endeavour  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  the  Professor's  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides. 

The  ideas,  which  instinctively  and  instantaneously  rise  to  our  memory 
at  the  mention  of  tiie  words  Professor  and  Euripides,  so  forcibly  arrest 
our  attention,  as  almost  to  unfit  us  for  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 
Yet  if,  by  elasticity  of  mind  we  are  enabled  to  rise  above  the  pressure 
of  melancholy ;  and  if  intensity  of  application  deafens  us  aw  hile  to 
sounds  of  woe;  our  readers  must  not  expect  us  to  suppress  entirely 
the  sigh  of  regret,  or  murmur  of  complaint,  when  Ave  remember  what 
that  Man  was,  who  lately  filled  the  Professor's  chair;  how  great  the 
services  he  had  already  performed  in  behaif  of  Grecian  Literature,  and 
how  much  greater  he  would,  had  his  life  been  spared,  have  still  per- 
formed for  the  restoration  of  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  bard. 

But  since  the  hand  of  death  has  arrested  the  completion  of  an  under- 
taking, which,  though  well  executed  at  tiie  commencement,  in  its 
progress  Porson  still  found  cause  to  enlarge  and  to  improve  ;  it  is 
honorable  to  the  present  Professor  to  take  up  the  work  his  predecessor 
left  unfinished  ;  nor  will  it  be  a  disgrace  to  Mr.  Monk,  if  his  first 
editorial  attempt  reach  not  the  finish  of  Person's  later  hand. 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  on  the  publication  of  the 
Hippolytus,  (a  play  which  had  so  far  engaged  the  late  Professor's 
attention  as  to  induce  him  to  print,  we  have  heard  from  authority,  but 
Death,  alas  !  prevents  us  from  appealing  for  confirmation,  morf  Hian 
the  first  200  verges,)  if  we  are  led  imperceptibly  to  dran  a  comparison 
betAveen  Mr.  Monk  and  his  predecessor,  and  to  considei  what  has  been 
done  by  the  former,  with  win  t  would  have  be«^n  done  by  Porson.  But 
as  Mr.  Monks  modesty  has  properly  preveated  any  attempt  to  rival. 
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while  his  judgment  has  equally  well  induced  him  to  follow,'  the  great 
master  of  modern  Criticism,  it  would  be  unjust  to  weigh  in  the  same 
scale  the  works  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  useless  to  point  out  in 
what  Mr.  Monk  falls  short  of  Person's  standard.  On  his  own  merits 
must  Mr.  Monk  be  Judged;  and  by  them  alone  must  he  stand  or  fall 
at  the  bar  of  impartial  Critics.  And  as  justice  is  best  obtained  by  a 
careful  examination  of  j)articulars,  and  not  by  the  sweeping  sentence 
of  indiscriminate  censure  or  praise,  it  shall  be  our  business  to  discuss 
singly,  and  in  order,  the  prominent  parts  of  Mr.  Monk's  publication  ; 
and  thus  enable  tlse  reader  to  form  the  truest  conclusions  on  its  merits, 
not  from  our  report,  but  his  own  observation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  preface,  Mr.  M.  informs  us,  his  object  in 
publishing  the  Hippolytus  was, — 1.  to  present  a  purer  text  of  that 
play  than  is  lo  be  found  in  former  editions,  and — 2.  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities,  and  explain  the  difficulties  of  it,  by  reference  to  similar 
passages  of  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of  Euripides  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  object,  the  propriety  of  making  an  author 
his  own  commentator  is  so  evident,  that  although,  after  the  labors  of 
Valckenaer,  and  the  appearance  of  Beck's  Index,  the  attainment  of 
that  end  is  not  a  very  dithcult  undertaking  ;  still  must  we  applaud  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  M.  has  executed  this  part  of  his  duty  ;  especially 
as  he  has  escaped  the  absurdity,  2)revalent  amongst  some  editors,  of 
citing  as  vouchers  for  the  language  of  Athens,  wb.at  an  Athenian  would 
have  been  ashame<l  to  own,  and  unable  to  luiderstand. 

In  what  relates  to  tiie  former  point,  the  settling  t!ie  text,  since  Mr. 
M.  has  obtained  *  neither  collations  of  hitherto  unknown  or  unemployed 
MSS.  nor  re-collations  of  those  already  examined,  he  has  not  been  led, 
like  Brunck,  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  a  particular  document,  but 
induced  rather  to  select  from  the  readings  of  ftlSS.  used  by  others,  what 
he  conceived  most  suitable  to  his  author's  manner.  Nor  has  he  been 
neglectful  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
those  authors,  in  whose  writings  are  to  be  found  quotations  from 
Euripides  corroborative  of  old  readings,  or  suggesting  new  ;    for  the 

'  Mr.  Monk's  words  are,  "  Inhac  arte  Critica  exercenda  ducem  et  auspicem 
sumsi  Porsor-ii)ii ;'" — and  shortly  after  liti  adds,  "Hnjus  ad  exeinplum,  Hippolyti 
textuni,  quantum  in  lue  fuit,  emendare  conatus  sum." 

^  To  the  peculiar  features  of  the  policy  which  directs  the  present  contest,  a 
policy  that  has  made  war,  ever  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  Literature,  now  doubly 
so,  must  be  attributed  the  impossibility  of  access  to  those  documents,  which  our 
enemies  possess  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  them  insensible  of  tlitir  value; 
but  without  which  all  the  exertions  of  scholars  in  this  country  in  the  department 
of  Grecian  l-iterature  must  be  damped  by  the  idea  of  risking  certain  toil  for 
uncertain  success.  Deprived,  tiieiefore,  of  the  aid  of  foreign  libraries,  we 
lament  that  Mr.  iSIonk  did  not  give  a  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  has  under- 
taken, by  examining  the  libraries  of  tins  country,  and  ascertaining  the  existence 
or  loss  of  a  MS.  of  the  Hippolytus  mentioned  in  Cataloao  MSS.  Lilironim  AiiglitB 
et  Hibernice,  p.  90.  No.  36'JO.  then  the  property  of  Fraiicis  Bernard;  but  which, 
together  with  other  books  of  the  same  person,  is  probably  now  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  ;  imless,  which  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  IMS.  be  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, either  the  same  or  similar  to  one  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  five 
years  ago  in  the  British  Museum. 
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indication  of  which,  Mr.  M.  candidly  confesses  himself  much  assisted 
by  the  elaborate  commentary  of  L.  C.  Valckenaer. 

To  this  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Mr. 
M .  might,  nay,  should  liave  added,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  references  to  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer,  published  20  years 
after  Valckenaer  gave  his  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  to  the  world,  Mr. 
M.  has  not  by  labor  of  his  own  been  able  to  record  a  single  quotation 
from  this  play,  made  by  an  ancient  author,  unnoticed  by  Valckenaer's 
eye,  no  less  vigilant  than  compreheiwive  in  its  view. 

And  here  it  would  delight  us  to  step  a  little  out  of  our  way,  to  dwell 
at  some  length  on  the  character  of  Valckenaer ;  to  show  that  in  him  is 
to  be  found  all  that  is  great  and  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  scholar, 
all  that  is  amiable  and  worthy  of  imitation  as  a  man.  But  a  subject 
so  inviting  would  tempt  a  too  wide  digression ;  we  will,  therefore,  only 
remark,  that  the  splendid  monument  which  Valckenaer  has  built  for 
his  never-dying  fame,  in  the  publication  of  his  Phoenissag,  Hippolytus, 
and  Diatribe,  (to  say  nothing  of  his  numerous  other  works,)  wants  not 
our  encomium  to  make  it  better  known,  and  more  admired,  than  it 
already  is,  by  every  friend  of  Grecian  Literature. 

We  return  then  to  the  preface ;  whence  we  learn  that  the  Varr. 
Lectt.  except  the  most  corrupt  of  the  MSS.  are  recorded,  but  not  so 
carefully  as  those  of  Aldus  and  Lascaris,'  and  that  the  readings  of 
Musgrave,  Valckenaer,  and  Brunck,  are  for  the  most  part  duly 
noticed. 

In  the  adoption  of  probable  conjectures,  either  from  the  pen  of 
others,  or  his  own,  Mr.  Monk  has  exercised  a  caution  he  hopes  the 
learned  will  approve  ;  and  in  the  rejection  of  the  inadmissible  attempts 
of  preceding  scholars,  he  has  shown  the  best  regard  to  their  feelings,  by 
his  silence,  on  their  failings.  The  oversights  of  Valckenaer,  however, 
are  brought  forward  with  a  no  less  praiseworthy  motive,  non  obloquendi 
studio,  sed  quia  cavendum  lideretur,  ne  tanti  nominis auctoritate plures 
in  errorem  nbducerentur.  Of  these  errors  of  the  Dutch  Commentator 
we  shall  take  proper  notice  in  the  course  of  our  remarks ;  and  hope  to 


'  For  this  difference  Mr.  Monk  assigns  no  reason  :  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive ttie  motive  of  his  partiality  for  tlie  blundeis  of  compositors,  to  those  of 
transcribers.  We  say  compositors,  because  after  the  publication  of  Schow's 
collation  of  the  very  MS.  of  Kesychius,  from  which  Aldus  printed  that  Lexicon, 
it  appears  clear  beyond  all  doubt,  that  first  editions  are  not  to  be  considered 
exactly  of  tiie  authority  of  MSS.  since  the  corrupt  readings  they  present  are  due, 
not  to  those  MSS.  from  whence  they  were  taken,  but  to  the  fraud  of  correctors, 
and  ignorance  of  compositors.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  men  in  the  time  of 
Aldus  did  precisely  what  is  done  by  men  of  the  present  day.  They  altered  what 
they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  endeavour  to  understand ;  and  like  Germans 
editing  for  Leipsic  fairs,  or  Englishmen  for  College  Lectures,  they  sacrificed 
fidelity  to  expedition,  and  truth  to  time.  Had  Mr.  Monk,  indeed,  been  fatigued 
with  the  labor  of  collating  a  score  of  MSS.  we  should  readily  have  excused  his 
omission  or  negligent  performance  of  a  duty,  the  utihty  of  which  is  extensive 
in  its  application,  and  important  in  its  effect,  as  it  enables  us  to  detect  the 
errors  of  transcription  in  places,  where  we  are  destitute  of  MSS.  by  remarking 
similar  errors  in  passages,  where  we  have  access  to  documents  ignorantly  written,, 
and  fraudulently  interpolated. 
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show,  that  ia  some  points  the  observations  of  Valckenaer  are  not  only 
defensil)Ie,  but  that  his  objeL-tions  are  irrefracable. 

In  choricis  versibus  distrihundis,  says  Mr.  IM.  operant  dedi  iit, 
giice  metrorum  gtnera  Tragkis  frequentata  sinf,  ea,  qiiuntum  fieri 
Ucuerit,  reprteseniarem.  But  Mr.  M.  will  allow  us  to  i-einark, 
without  suspecting  in  us  a  wish  to  raise  captious  objections,  that,  as 
neither  himself,  nor  other  scholars,  have  yet  shown  what  kind  and 
what  combination  of  verses  are  used  exclusively  by  the  Tragedians, 
the  arrangement  of  the  choral  songs  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
regulated  more  from  the  Professor's  ear,  titan  from  rules  of  art. 
Hence  we  conceive,  that  althou::h  Mr.  Monk's  arrangements  are  for 
the  most  part  judicious,  yet  in  others  our  ear  recommends  another 
disposition — of  which  we  shall  give  specimens  in  their  proper  places. 

In  the  interpretation  and  illustration  of  difficult  and  peculiar  phrases, 
the  use,  that  Mr.  Monk  has  made  of  Grammarians  and  Lexicographers, 
does  not  seem  so  constant,  nor  his  acquaiut".nce  with  them  so  ultimate, 
as  his  friend  Mr.  Blomheld  has  exhibited  in  his  glossary  of  the  Prome- 
theus. Nor  indeed  does  the  facility  of  language,  for  which  Euripides 
is  remarkable,  and  his  noted  and  studied  abhorrence  of  obsolete  and 
new-coined  words,  enable  an  editor  to  show  off  with  a  dashing  display 
of  references  to  Hesych.  Suid.  Efymol.  Thorn.  Mag.  &c.  &C. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  Preface-,  Mr.  Monk  makes  proper  acknowledge- 
ment to  his  literary  friends  for  the  comnmnication  of  their  own 
observations,  or  those  of  others  in  their  possession  :  to  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  for  a  few  notulcB  of  Biusgrave  and  Markland  ;  to  the  Master 
and  Seniors  of  Trin.  Coll.  for  access  to  the  papers  of  Porson  preserved 
in  their  library  ;  and  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  for  some  original  remarks,  no 
less  ornamental  to  Mr.  IMonk's  work,  than  useful  to  its  readers. 

Since  Mr.  Monk  intends  his  edition  chiefly  for  the  use  of  young 
scholars,  we  conceive  we  shall  do  him  and  them  the  best  service  by 
noticing  the  objectionable  rather  than  praiseworthy  ])arts  of  the  public- 
ation before  us.  And  in  wandering  occasionally  into  wider  fields  of 
criticism  than  a  review  warrants,  we  trust  we  shall  engage  the  attention 
of  the  more  advanced  scholar,  and  lead  him  to  be  the  companion  of 
our  excursion,  and  witness  of  our  endeavour  to  remove  a  few  impedi- 
ments to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  Cireece.  On  this 
ground,  we  shall  extract  the  notes  of  Porson  scattered  through  Mr. 
Monk's  volume,  those  excepted,  the  substance  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  former  publications  of  the  late  Professor. 

It  is  presumed,  all  readers  of  Greek  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
Critical  Latin :  and  as  none  but  scholars  of  this  kiud  will  feel  the 
least  interest  in  the  remarks  about  to  be  made,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  language  of  commentators ;  which  by  its  technicality 
prevents  verbiage,  and  by  its  universality  best  promotes  the  interests 
of  ancient  Literature. 

V.  1.  TloXXrj  [j(.gv  iv  (3coro~icn,  kou-/.  dvuivvfj^o;  Qsa.  y.sK?<rjt/.ai  KuVoj^, 
oJiavoy  r'  bo-w  "Offoi  rs  Ttovrov,  rs^i^ivuiv  t'  'ArXavrixuv  Na.iouo'iv  stcrcv, 
<^ivg  of^^vTSf  rjAi'oy,  Tovs  (msv  creiSovrx;,  x.  A.  r.     Ita  ha;c  distinguit  M.' 

'  In  his  et  aliis  locis  litera  M.  nomen  Monkii  designat. 
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at  distinguere  debuit  sic :  Ssa,  niox  oJcavoj  r'  b<tx,  dein  riXlov'  lit 
sensiis  esset :  Ego,  humani  generis  potens  dea  neque  uno  nomine  Cele- 
bris, Venus  nominor  ab  omnibus,  qnicunqve  intra  caelum  et  mare 
habitant,  (Dii  scilicet  superi  et  inferi,)  et  quicunque  intra  Jmes 
Atlanticos  habitant  liicem  solis  videntes,  (scilicet  mortaJes).  Male 
igitur  staluit  M.  yJxAru^ai  hoc  quideni  loco  sigiiificare  sum.  Quo 
sensu  verbum  xa/.sTo-^ai  aliquaiulo  esse  accipiendum  videtur  :  sed  rectius 
plerumque  I/atine  redditur  perhiberi.  Illud  ix,lv  in  v.  1.  sibi  lespon- 
surum  habet  fs  in  v.  9. 

V.  10.  O  ya^  [MS  QtiO-sm;  ttoas  ' kiLOiXfiv^i  rajco;.  Ad  hinic  pleonas- 
luum  tuenduin  citat  M,  Iph.  T.  239-  'AyayJavavoj  ita^  xca  KAurajav/jo-- 
r^af  rsKvo-/.  Ubi  olim  conjecerat  Marklandus  ad  Suppl.  9^2.  vs  vice 
TTOi,  ab  ipso  postea  repudiatum  propter  loca,  prinio  quideni  aspectu 
siniiiia,  sed  revera  longe  diver.-a,  scilicet  Iph.  A.  8y6".  ~X1  rsy.vov 
Nrj^yjoci^  w  TTaT  IlYiXEcog  Soph.  Trach.  6'l.  'Q,  rsx-zov  w  it'ca,  (quibus  addo 
Philoct.  263.  'ii  rsKvov  cj  itou  irarco;  s^  'Ay^iX/Jcug)  Eurip.  Cretens. 
Fragm.  II.  ^oivixoysviv;  Tf/xl  rrjg  Tv^lxg  Tskvov  Ev^ouTfag  xairou  jj^syci^'.ou 
Zri'/ig.  At  in  his  omnibus,  utcun<jue  vitio  carentibus,  prjeter  locum  e 
Cretensibus,  rsttv^y  et  Ttou  nescio  quid  VTroy.o^ia-rKOv  significant;  qui 
sensus  plane  abhorret  a  decentia  loquendi :  etenim  Bubulcus  Iphige- 
niam  verecunde,  non  vTi:'ozoa<m-/.iu;,  alloqui  debebat :  neque  Venus 
UTtiiy.o^icri-iioJg  de  Hippolyto  loquitur.  Mendosus  igitur  est  uterque  locus 
facillime  emendandus  legendo  hie  "O  ya^  ^x£  @r,(TSM5  y^dif  'KiLoXoyog 
Toytog  et  in  Iph.  T.  'Xya.!J^stj.vy/ig  rs  -/.ay.  KA'jraiy^yrjTT'oag  rsyviv  :  quai 
duo  loca,  sicut  ovuni  ovo,  sunt  simillima.  Interpolatoribns  fraudi  fuit 
syntaxis  recondita,  quae  prfepositionem  facit  cum  posteriori  voce  junctam 

cum  priori  per  ellipsin  ut  jungatur:  cf.  (Ed.  T.  734-.  ooog AeAfwy 

Kccvi  AauXiccg.  Et  profecto  Joannes  Malela,  p.  173.  citat  'Aya/yJ/x- 
vovog  Kct)  KXv7-Mar!jTT^.a,g  ko^ti  omisso  ra.1.  Unum  tantum  prius  monere 
libet  quam  hzec  diniittam,  quod  parum  ad  rem  faciant  loca  Prometh. 
140.  Antig.  115.  Alcest.  .olS.  periphrastice  scilicet  dicta,  nisi  ut 
Cretensium  fragmentum  tueantur ;  in  quo,  si  faveant  Codices,  legi 
possit,  ioiviKoysvs;  iroCt,  rr^;  Tv^lacg  1'iy.vov  'Evoujitag  y.dy.  tou  fj^sydkov 
Zr^vog. 

V.  19.  Msl^cv  3Q9rsla.;  ■K^oTTisml'v  ouaXIccv.  Ita  M.  ex  emendatione 
Porsoni  vice  ciuXlccg  :  at  Lasc.  oixixla. 

V.  20.  TovroKTi  usv  vvv  ov  <p^oviu.  Sic  M.  post  Valck.  Verum  Aid. 
[jt.£v  y'ovv  ou:  nnde  erui  potest  royrsjf  syuj  imsv  06:  mox  lege  ra  itoXXd, 
ydf  vice  Ss.    Levia  quideni  hsec  sunt;  at  levia  criticum  iwn  dedecent. 

V.  23.  To.  TtoXXd  Ss  TidXcci  'W^ok'j'^ioi.'t' ,  ou  ttovov  ttoX'aou  y^s  OfT. 
Exemplum  insigne  sententia?  pf  ndentis  :  cui  siraiiia  citat  M.  sex  loca 
Tragicorum :  plura  dat  Elmsleius  ad  CFA.  T.  60.  et  Heathius  ad 
.^schyl.  Suppl.  455.  Kat  yXujTTx  ro^sv<ra,(ra  y.rj  rd  y.xlcicc  Tsvoiro  [ji^vSou 
l^v^og  av  SeAHrijf (Of.  Qui  tamen  locus  est  eximendus.  Svntaxis  ita  se 
habet.  Kal  yXijj<T(ra.,  to^sv(rcc(r:c  rd  ixri  kxI^ix  /xySou,  yiyoir'  dv  /xtJ^s/ 
QeXKrrj^io;.  , 

V.  27.     KacSlocv  Karsl^sro  "Ecwn   hivSi.     Ita  M,   pro   y.3Lrk(Tyjro  : 
quia  passivam  vocem   sensus  postulat,    et  Porsonus  ad  Orest.   1330. 
dubitare  videtur,  an  unquam  KXTXTyjjj  pro  'A.a.rkyjjj  usurparint  Atlici. 
V.  29.     Kk)  TTf  iv  p.sv  ikhlv.     At  nihil  hie  habet  yh  ;  lege  viv. 
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V.  31.  Naov  Kt;77'f(5of  HaSelo-aro,  'E'^mct' 'i^uji^  sy.h,u.yr  'iTtirtXvT^  3' 
Itt)  To  XoiTToy  wv6iJ.atsv  i^pVSai  Q^dv.  Ita  locum  Criiicis  multura 
vexatum  exhibuit  M.  At  MSS.  5.  cum  Fl.  KiTtolooi  syKxhWo-ro : 
Ibi  latet  Kvn'^lSi  p-ev  KaSsiVaro,  cf,  Tzetzis  verba  in  Lycophron.  v.  1329- 
p.  196".  ^ociS^ccv  ^n;  -^p  tov  'l-rriroAurou  y.x) — 'HKO'aOMHSE  NAON 
TH  'A4>P0AITH,  'E^'xriYJiv  aurov  Ka'Asa-aa-a.  :  et  ejusdem  verba  in 
V.  610.  ^al^a  'is^ov  'Acppolrv;;  IS^va-acro  eV)  rcy  'iTTiroAvrov  fpjrj :  niox 
lege  TO  XoiTtoy,  ou  v9/xi'^£$'  l^^u>rQxi  6sa.  Reclde  Veneris  qiddetn  nomine 
templum  posuit  Pluedra  :  sed  postea  in  Hippoli/ii  honorem  revera  non 
Veiuris  perhibetur  dicasse.  Quam  faciiis  sit  error  librarii  scribeutis 
(vviij.a^sv  et  Ssav  pro  ou  voat^eS'  et  dsa.),  ecquis  adeo  quin  videat  caecutit. 
Illud  voij^ll^erai  siepius  a  Nostro  usurpatur  (vid.  Beck.  Index)  et  huic 
loco  maxinie  convenit ;  quippe  sententiam  Veneris,  quid  futurum  sit 
templi  nomen,  preedicantis,  ipsa  res  confirniavit.  Etenim  Diodorus 
Siculus  IV.  62.  p.  306.  et  Asclepiades  apud  Schol.  Honi,  Od.  A.  320. 
narrant  Hlud  tenipUira  a  Phaedra  Veneri  dicatum  postea  fuisse  'IttttoAu- 
7SI0V  nominatum,  non,  ut  olim,  'E^uirixov  ;  quae  vox  restitui  debet 
Scholiastae  in  Homeruni  vice  nP-QTON  propter  Tzetzis  illud  ro  s^wti- 
aov  >iaXsa-cc(rcc.  Nullojure  M.  ujyo^,a.L,cv  tuetur.  Autpraesens  aut  futurum 
hie  requiritur  propter  ro  Konroy. 

V.  40.  In  hoc  versu  et  in  42.  e  prava  Icctione  Codicis  Floreutini 
vera  potest  erui.  Quoniam  autem  M.  nihil  dixit,  nos  quoque  tacebi- 
mus.  Et  profecto  plurinia  hujus  generis  ab  iis  possunt  congeri,  qui 
Codicibus  conferendis  et  variis  lectionibus  perpendendis  operam  vel 
levissimam  dedere. 

V.  43.  Ka)  r»y  ^Iv  Y/Iuv  ttoXbiiiov  TtaifvKora.  Ktzval  itary^^  (X.oa7a-iy, 
Ita  M. ;  at  MSS.  pro  TrsipvKora  dant  v£o/.via,v  :  miram  sane  varietateui 
Valckenaer  ipsi  Euripidi  tribuit  scribenti  in  priori  hujus  fabulaj  editione 
TTeipvxira,  in  posteriori  veav/av  :  quam  vocem  repudiat  M.  ne  litera 
septies  repetita  versuni  auribus  ingratuni  ethciat.  Ea  tanien  objectio, 
inter  levissiraas  habenda,  nihil  impedit  quoniinus  conjecturam  pro- 
ponamus,  quod  Euripides  scripserit :  KauVo;  jt/Jv  Iviv  TrsXs/xfoy  aIxv  e[j.o) : 
quoniam  vulgata  lectione  servata,  ttoas^aov  TtsipvKorcc  non  habent,  qua 
voce  conjimgi  possint,  et  locus  nimis  longe  distat  in  quo  mentio  facta 
est  de  Hippolyto  Veneris  inimico.  Rara  vox  Ivi;,  Euripidea  tamen, 
siepius  depravatur.  Vid.  Tread.  Append,  p.  130. 

V.  48.  To  yaf  rricrS'  06  ir^otiuirio-cij  xxkov,  To  jj^rj  06  Trx^ao-^a^v 
rous  iu^ov;  syj^^ovs  ifj^o)  Al>iYjV.  Ita  M.  vulgatum  edidit,  advocatis 
locis  jEschyli  Euraen.  637.  7S7.  et  Euripidis  Alcest.  773.  quae  neque 
Valck.  neque  Musgr.  prtetermisit.  Libri  nonnulli  kxaov.  Mox  Aid. 
Tiu  ij.yj  ou:  hoc  verum  est,  modo  oJ  abjiciatur. 

V.58.  etsqq.  Hie  cantus  unicus  inter  Euripideos  extat  exemplura 
Carrainis,  ante  adventura  Chori  ipsius,  ab  aliis  dicti  raunere  Chori 
fungentibus.  Simile  quid  in  Nostri  Alexandra  extitisse  testis  est 
Scholiasta.  Eo  dramate  servato,  melius  pro  liquido  statui  potuisset, 
utrum  carmina  hujusmodi  Monostrophica  an  Antistrophica  haberi 
debuissent,  quemadmodum  haberi  possunt  legendo  ; 
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De  vocibus  perperam  iteratis  MSS.  nonnullas  oniittunt :  scilicet 
"A^tsjMv  in  V.  1.  et  %at^£  [^-Oi  iu  v.  5.  Omittere  quoqiie  debebant,  quas 
resecui,  jiaAXiVra  in  v.  9-  et  «7kov  gl.  vocis  aJXav  iu  v.  8.  In  v.  9. 
syTTarfi^sj'  d'/  edidit  M.  e  conjectura  Gaisfordi, 

V.  77.  AlScu;  Ss  irotayAocKri  Y.r^itsisi  ^^(Toii.  Vocem  k\d-J!:g  servant 
M.  et  Brimck.  Hujus  verba,  contra  Iwg  V  V.  D  D.  conjecturam 
pugnantis,  exscribi  nierentur.  "  Enimvero  quid  magis  ingeniosum,  quid 
magis  venustum,  quid  magis  allegorite  congruens,  qua  sequentium  natu- 
ralis  sensus  velatur,  quam  Divam  ipsam  Pudicitiaui  sacri  illius  prati 
cultutee  praifectara  tingi." 

V.  78.  "Oaois  5»SaKT0V  fir^fsv  aAA*  ev  rr}  (^vasi  To  (Tm(Pgovslv  s'lXri^sv 
g]g  Tx  TTuvQ'  ojjiMg  TouTOig  IpsTtsa-^cn,  rolg  xuKOiai  0'  ou,  Qspi^ig. 
Heec  niaxinie  impedita  facile  et  certe  expedivit  Porsonus  legendo, 
ut  M.  edidit,  ocrrj;.  Cum  ea  voce  singularis  numeri  oJroi  pluralis  '  sjepe 
jungitur,  Exemplum  aptissimura  citavit  P.  in  Not.  Msta.  Antig.  71 8. 
"Oa-ng  yap  avTog  15  t^qovHV  [Kovog  SoxsT — Outoj  lia7:TV')(P'cVTBg  coc^Srjcrav. 
Citavit  quoque  Audrom.  ISO.  Hec.  363,4.  Electr.  938,9-  Med.  221,2. 
Dictyos  Fragm.  13.  Soph.  Ajac,  7^9-  Electr.  1538,9-  Aristoph.  Ran. 
714.  Eccles.  6S3,  4.  lucert.  apud  Plutarch.  11.  p.  33.  E,  Eustath.  lA. 
r.  p.  415. — 314.Tibull.  I.  6. 39-  et  emendari  jussit  Helen.  951 .  legendo 
e  Stobteo  p.  500.  Gesu.  36' 1.  Grot,  itoii^j)  vice  ta.iU. 

Ibid.  Confert  Valck.  Bacch.  314.  Ovy^  6  Air'yua-og  ju-rj^  (raat^govelv 
uvayKOC(T:i  rwcoKac  s\g  rrjv  KuvgiV  «AA'  ev  t^  <^63-si  To  a-ca<pgovsiv  svs(rTt\f 
si  J  ra  TTocvT  dsr  Tovto  ^xottHv  xP'^  '■  ^^^  t^^te  M.  corrigebat  Porsonus 
io;  (poovsiv  et  mox  ccaA'  si  rr,  tputrsi  To  crcvf^ovBlv  hza-riv  slg  to.  itoLvt  de), 
Tovro  G-KOTTiTv  yj^ri-  Sed  fort'iter  pro  ev  rf,  ipvcrsi  pugnaiit  loca  apud  Valck. 
nee,  quia  iMSS.  fj/fj  oniittunt  manifesto  ex  interpoiatoris  mauu  de  metro 
timentis,  causa;  aliquid  videmus  cur  lectio,  quam  praebet  X.n.  2(5l. 
Ou  yoi§  ko§  rejiciatur,  prcesertim  cum  0  Aiovjtro;  e  gl.  nasci  possit. 
Agnoscit  quidem  Stobaeus  lit.  v.  p.  63.  Gesn.  tarn  scriptus  tam 
impressus  teste  Bninckio,  0'J%  0  Aiovja-og  ^,15  <ric<i:^ovslv  dyayy.dfrsi 
iegibus  constrictus  necessitatis  ;  metuens  scilicet,  ut  sententia  ab  eo 
excerpta  alioqui  fortasse  non  iutelligatur.  Etenim  in  Euripidis  loco  non 
Stobiei,  quis  sit  ille  deus,  prajcedentia  verba  satis  declarant. 

81.  X^va-sccg  yAiJ.YiS^AydSr,yM^  Se^oci.  Valck.  voluit  ^fuaga  yj/x-j) :  quia 
i'i'/oy.oLi  sKpius  cum  dativo  jungitur.  Citatis  a  Valckenaerio  exemplis 
Ajac.  670.  et  Orest.  46'.  a'ddi  possunt  quae  dedit  Porson.  Hec.  539. 
Nihilominus  bene  M.  genitivum  tuetur  ab  Electr.  887-  As^ai  xcaijy  crs 
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fiocr^vyyjv  dvocSrjixa.T'a.  ubi  legi  debet  'AvdSrijj.oc  W^oli  (iocrr^vy^wv  KO^i^g 
re   cr-Ij'c. 

V.  95.  liXzlfT'ffi  yz  KO!.l  Ks^oo;  ys  crvv  ao;/Sou  ^^ayji.  Ita  M.  Valck. 
ex  FI.  prius  ys  in  rs  mutavit :  rectius  posteriiis  ys  in  r<  njutassct. 

V.  98.  Ss/xvTjv  Sodixov' :  Ita  M.  at  MS.  Flor.  codicum,  quotquot 
supersunt,  Euripideaiumfabularum  facile  princeps,  modo  quis  lectiones 
ejus  veras  e  falsis  probe  elegerit,  una  cum  Suida  dat  tra^ixv&v :  quod 
conjecturaquoque  assequi  potuit :  siquidem  SaiuMv  seniper,  ni  fallimur, 
est  generis  raasculini. 

V.  105.    "AAAofcTiv  aAAu; [j.ixsi.     Ita  M.  cum  omnibus  libris 

prnpter  Eustathium  citantem  [j^saoi  :  quod  veruni  esse  potest,  si  legitur 
akkoic  av.  Particula  aV  sa»pissime  depravatur  aut  excidit.  In  v.  89. 
legi  d(ibet  oJ  ya.^  dv  <ro(poi  (paivol^B^'  av.  Vulgo  ^  ya.^  ou  :  sed  rj  yoif 
est  interrogantis. 

V.  107.  Tiy.7j(Tiv  c5  TtOA  Sactjj.ovcvv  ^pyj(r&a(  ^^suiv.  Ilic  M.  intelligit 
rtpaf  Sxlij^ovMy  hoHores  Divis  dehitos :  sed  non  alios  intelligentes  facit, 
quomodo  Hippolytus  debitis  hotwribns  Deorum  uti  potuerit.  Error 
levis  VV,  DD.  ludilicatus  est.  Lege  TI^lx  vtv,  0)  itoCf  xa)  voij.cv  yt^crSat 

XF?^"-    , ,    ,     .  '  .r  . 

\.  118,9-  H/x£<>'  OS,  rov;  viovg  ya.^  ov  ^.ly.rjEOv  ^^ovowrs;  OjTios  uig 
ft^siTEi  SovXotg  Xzyiiv.  Hase  edidit  qiiidem  M.  nee  tamen  Reiskii  con- 
jecturam  ^ovXoig  (p^ovslv  rejicere  videtur  confirmatam  ab  Alexandras 
Fragni.  vi.  et  Bacch.  1123.  Atqui  ilia  admissa,  f.imulus  Hippolyti  nullam 
causam  profert,  quomiuus  ipse  juveues  imitetur.  Pra^stat  igitur 
quodammodo  Musgravii  conjcctura  legentis  cj^ovoiJvra;  (non  (p^r/ouvrs; 
ut  ditit  M.)  oJ  Tuig  cug  it^^itsi  hvXaic  Xeysiv.  In  eo  tamen  errat 
Musgravius  quod  rwj- in  senarios  inducat ;  quanquam  eadem  chorda 
oberrat  Marklandus  ad  Suppl.  1145.  deceptus  a  duobus  locis  S.  C.  Th. 
478.  et  Aj.  852.  quorum  alter  emeudatus,  alter  emendandus  est.  Lege 
igitur  (p^ovoUv'T'ac  wg,  acr<r  ou  irozitsi  SovXoic  Xsyziv.  Porsonus  ad  Eurip. 
Suppl.  b^'i'.  Sophocli  vocem  ifcrcra  restituere  voluit,  locis  quam  plurimis 
restituendam. 

V.  120  et  sqq.  Hoc  carmen  Antistrophicum  constat  e  Choriambis 
cum  lonicorum  alterutro  junctis.  Id  nunc  attingere  noiunuis,  quomodo 
cantus  in  melius  disponi  possit,  de  sen&u  magis  quam  metro  solliciti. 

V.  125.  ^apa  ito^isv^sa..  Ita  M.  vocura  ordinem  mutavit,  quod 
et  Herniannus  de  Metr.  p.  444.  dudum  fecerat. 

V.  152.  ITryaaivgf  tic  sv  oIkoic  K^VTrrd  ys  xolta  rcZv  crtyv  Xsyjoov.  Ita 
M.  qui  in  notis  preefert,  K^vTrrd  ys  KSi'ra  ut  Xsyscvv  pendeatde  KcvTrrd, 
sicut  in  Jiscbyl.  Suppl.  303.  Kac)  ■K^vrt'ta.  y  "H^a;  taxTcn  r.ci.XXoiv.ia- 
udTwv.  Atqui"Hfa;  in  iEschylo  suspicione  non  vacat ;  neque  ruJv  in 
Euripiue.  Habent  quidem  Fl.  et  Lasc.  K^virra  xolra  Xsysx'v  a-wv  :  unde 
addito  ys  ceterorum  librorum,  erui  potest  K^vitrd  rs  Ka.vyara.1  irujy 
Xsyicvy.  Et  paulo  ante  in  MS.  Fl.  latet  vera  lectio  ;  etenim  ille  Codex 
preebet  EvirarftScx,  ■rrrjiJ.alysi,  lege  EuVarff^'  arrj  ijiaivai,  omissa  ultima 
syllaba  vocis  svirarfiSav  per  litteras  av  compendifactas.  In  StrophS 
lege  El,  crsjjiyvuv  -^  Kopu/Savrcuv  'Eh  [xcct^og  ov§slag  (poiraXioc. 

V.  145.  'Avlscoc  aSvToov  TfsXdyuv  tpvysi.  Hzec  olim  bene  intellexit. 
M.  cuius  tamen  oavrsfai  (p^oynosg  ramime  sunt  c-o(pujr£^ai,  dum  irsAa- 
vuv  conjungit  cum  r^vy^si. 
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V.  149.  AivaiTiv  voriaj  aXixag.  ItaM.  qui  niemorat  lectionem  MSS. 
trium  Slvai;  svvorlxt$  :  e  quibus  unus,  teste  Valck.  pra,'bet  Slvai^ 
iv  vorlcctf.   uiide  Wakefieldus  voiuit  Slyaig  r'  sv  voriai;. 

V.159.  EmalcL  SsriSTai  Tvy^d.  Ita  M.  post  Valck.  In  notis  dicit  M . 
MS.  Paris.  A.  pnebere  SsosoSoci  pro  var.  lect.  :  immo,  Si^sa-ai  si 
Brunckio  sit  iides. 

V.  160.  $;A£T  Ss  Toi  SvcnpoDUj  yvvalKUjy  'Afjaovta  xx'/m,  A-Jtrravoj 
a.wa.yoLv ia.g ,  avvoixslv  'n,Sii/uiv  rs  yea)  Ava-f^oa-vva;.  Ita  locus  ditliciilimus 
legi  fortasse  debet.  "  Cur.i  muliere  aigre  sua  mala  ferenti  improbum 
et  infelix  reniedii  consortium  doloris  tarn  corporis  quam  mentis 
liabitare  solet."  Vulgo  Suo-'T^oti'm  :  sed  MS.  et  Lasc.  8u<rr^opcy  :  mox 
dsixo'Aa  reddit  M.  temperamento :  quo  jure  iiescio  :  dein  aaa;/av(a  : 
denique  Ev(T(p^O(Tuvag  cum  Schol.  vice  d(p^ociva.i. 

V.  161  et  sqq.  Haud  scio  an  hsec  satis  intellexerint  Editores. 
Immo  spectat  Chorus  ad  verba,  quie  procul  audiverat,  Satellitum 
Hippolyti  Dianam  celel>rantiuni  v.  57  ft  sqq.  necuou  ad  verba  ipsius 
Hippolyti  ad  finem  orationis  in  v.  s6.    Lege  igitur 

AiKTiSfoo-Jva^*  ^i  sfj^Si  fi^sv  Tton 
cu^avlav  ro^ccv  [j.sSsono'av  a.- 

voro;  aluov   cvv   Ssolcri   (ptiTav. 

In  his  vulgatur  dirsvv,  et  ds\  et  (po'.ta. :  sed  Doricara  istam  termina- 
tionem  Tragici  non  admittunt :  niox  a'iiuv  dedi  vice  dsi.  Noster  habet 
X,r]KwTo;  aiwv  in  Med.  243.  et  Sophocles  in  Antig.  1175. 

Ha^c  i)ro  specimine  sufficiant:  alio  tempore  telam,  quam  orsi  suraus, 
persequeniur. 


Solution  of   Professor   Porson's   Algebraical  Problem,  in 
No.  IV.  of  this  Journal,  p.  736. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SiR»  X>y  comparing  each  of  the  first  three  equations 

with  the  fourth  equation,  we  shall  find, 

3 

xy=  12,  xz=:36,  &  xu=48  :  hence  xyzii  (=xy  Xxz  Xxu) 

3 

=20736(  =  12X36X48):    and  '^='?^;  andx^=:4: 

^  z--*         ^>        /  xyzu         5184' 

and  thus  x=2,  y=6,  z=18,  and  u=g4. 

W.  S. 
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To  THE  Editor   of  the  Classical  Journal, 

biR,  ^  Speech  of    thirty-three  lines  occurs   in   the 

Troades  of  Euripides,  beginning  with  v.  1123.  of  the  edition  of 
Barnes,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  Talthybius.  An  atten- 
tive examination  of  it  will  convince  the  reader,  that  the  real 
speaker  is  some  person  belonging  to  Neoptolemus,  who  has  been 
requested  by  Andromache  to  bury  her  child  Astyanax,  before  he 
sails  from  Troy  in  the  last  ship  of  Neoptolemus's  fleet.  The 
same  examination  will  convince  the  reader,  that  in  v.  1133.  instead 
of  Kul  0-4'  yJrrjVaro  with  the  old  editions,  or  xal  cr'  )5T*jVaro,  with 
Barnes  and  Mr.  Burges,  we  ought  to  read,  ytiijJ  fiT^iaTO.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  the  future  editors  of  the  Troades  to  insert 
ArrEAO::^  among  the  persons  of  the  Drama,  and  to  restore  this 
speech  to  him.  In  the  37th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
(p.  70.)  V.  1126.  Is  noticed,  on  account  of  the  licentious  anapest 
which  it  contains : 

Autos  S'  avr/xraj  N;ovToKe[j,og,  xui^dg  xivaj 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  NcOTtToKzu.'jc  is  a  mere  gloss  for 
SscTTroVvjc.  In  the  following  page  the  Reviewer  has  mentioned  the 
restitution  by  Porson  of  6;a-7roi'vvjj  for  Mr^hAag,  in  v.  58.  of  the 
Medea.  Neoptolemus  is  called  5r(77roT>;c  in  another  verse  (II 4^ 5.) 
of  the  speech  now  before  us  :  where,  however,  the  expression  may 
be  interpreted  her  raaster,  as  well  as  my  master.  In  the  Androma- 
che, the  ArrEA()2\  who  brings  from  Delphi  the  intelligence  of 
the  murder  of  Neoptolemus,  commences  his  recital  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

V.  1070.  7w  aoi. 


4 


olug  0  rXyJacof  ayyzX'jov  r^KUi  T'J-)(^u.i^ 
ao't  t',  CO  y'pcus,  kci)  (^IkOKyi  SsfTTr&TO'j. 

Of  the  six  other  passages  produced  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the 
Review,  three  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  corrected  or  explained  : 
JEsch.  Prom.  839.  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  825.  El.  4.  The  three  which 
remain,  if  they  are  corrupt,  require  the  aid  of  a  more  skilful 
hand  than  has  yet  been  applied  to  them:  Eurip.  Or.  1655.  Iph. 
Taur.  U56.    Ion,  268. 

1812.  I  am,  &c.  P.  E. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir?  Inclosed  is  the  copy  of  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  of  the  Odes  of  Jami ;  it  was  published  some  years  since 
in  the  Oriental  Collections,  but  I  have  added  from  a  copy  in  my 
own  possession  two  distichs,  w  hich  it  would  appear  were  wanting  in 
the  MS.  made  use  of  by  Sir  WiUiam  Ouseley,  the  learned  Editor. 

S. 


i^j  jiiy^f^    ^^-« 

C/.^ 

'    i 

«_>1^2s.^ 

^0      ^=^ 

U*P 

'-V 

> 

y^ 

r^W 

(J^kJj'O 

<^    i^ 

t_AMi 

^S^\ 

(11k:Lj 

<JKM> 

^•^ 

cjy^  v^^*^  j^    d^^.^ 

h'. 

j\j.^ 

o^^li 

v'^ 

sL     uX^j 

(JO  J-^ 

u:'.' 

i^j  JJjS  j5Ci    J^    n^    ^S    aMI  *Mi 
iDiT   A=*;^  o'*W  vb^  j^    (V^^  J^  "^^i^  ^-3 

i^j   Jw^      vi»A«     Li'      4-«^     A*^      ^A3   jU       *AjJ 

iLj^l^^j  t5>^^»    O^^    ^•^■^    i?^    tii-Xs*    ujilj    (j~>^   vi?^ 

GVLIELMI  CANTERI 

De   Ratione  Emendandi  Grceros  yiuctores,  Syntagma   recens  auctum. 


Ad  Christophortim  Plantinum  Typographum  Clarissmum, 
Prafatio. 

v^uo  primum  tempore  Arlstidem  oratorem  Latinum  a  nobis  non 
sine  maximis  vigUiis  factum  edidimus,  quoniam  in  eo  scriptore 
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permulta  loca  partim  conjectura  sagaci,  partim  veterum  librorum 
collatione  emendaveramus,  tanquam  g7ri',arTgov  huic  operi  rationem 
ex  ingenio  scriptores  Graecos  emendandi,  eaque  loca,  quae  non 
prorsus  Chlronia  sint  ulcera,  feliciter  apteque  restitucndi,  non 
incommode,  ut  nobis  turn  videbatur,  subjunximus  :  cum  pr^esertim 
hoc  etiam  hue  esset  accessurum,  quod  simul  et  emendationum  in 
Aristide  factarum  redderetur  ratio,  et  eaedem  vicissim  ad  similia 
in  aliis  auctoribus  castiganda  loca  viam  patefacerent.  Nam  quae 
in  rebus  omnibus,  et  sacris  et  profanis,  vim  haberet  maximam 
similitude,  posteaquam  per  mentis  imbecillitatem  veras  omnium 
rerum  rationes  explicare  non  possemus  :  eandem  in  hoc  quoque 
negotio  illud  efFecturam,  ut  ad  unius  emendationis  alicujus  exem- 
plum  alise  plures  alibi  non  inepte  quasi  succrescerent.  Quod  igitur 
tum  unius  Grseci  scriptoris  auxilio  suscipere  sustinuimus,  ut  ex 
eo  fere  solo  Gr^ecorum  omnium  librorum  emendationem  tradere 
nos  profiteremur ;  id  nunc  quasi  resumtis  viribus  post  aliud  opus 
absolutum,  loco  multo  commodiore,  paulo  pluribus  ac  majoribus 
fulti  subsidiis,  plenius  et  uberius  docebimus.  Ac  primo  quidem 
loco  de  Aristide  nostro  correctionum  exempla  sumemus,  quae  in 
eo  sunt  propemodum  innumera.  Nam  praeter  nostras  conjecturas, 
et  collationem  orationum  duarum  ab  Aldo  editarum,  atque  etiam 
codicem  ab  A.  Arlenio  cum  veterequodam  collatum,  tribus  manu- 
scriptis  post  Aristidem  jam  editum  usi  nos  sumus  :  quorum  duos 
Venetiis  bibliothecae  duae,  altera  S.  Antonii,  altera  SS.  Joannis  et 
Pauli,  tertium  ex  Augustanae  reip.  bibliotheca  H.  Wolfius  nobis 
utendum  dedit.  Quin  etiam  M.  Sophiani  codicem  partim  ab  ipso 
correctum,  partim  cum  veteribus  collatum  I.  V.  Pinellus  Patavii 
nobiscum  communicavit.  Secundo  vero  loco  Heliodori  historiam 
adducemus,  ex  duobus  antiquis  codicibus  mirum  in  modum  a 
nobis  emendatam.  Etenim  primum  cum  Vaticano  codice  collatum 
hoc  opus  a  quodam  fuit :  deinde  ex  alio  in  Italia  scripto  libro 
G.  Falkenburgius  idem  emendavit.  Ex  utriusque  porro  libri 
notis  in  unum  collectis  Heliodorum  nos  correximus,  nostris  etiam 
alicubi  conjecturis  interjectis.  Tertio  loco  volumen  oratorum  ab 
Aldo  simul  excusorum,  Lysiae,  Dinarchi,  Andocidis,  &c.  pro- 
feremus  :  quod  quidem  solo  nos  ingenio  juvante  locis  plurimis 
repurgavimus.  Quarto  succedent  Synesii  aliquot  opuscula,  Graece 
et  Latine  primum  a  nobis  edita  :  quae  nobis  I.  Oporinus,  et  I.  V. 
Pinellus  e  suis  bibliothecis,  H.  Wolfius  ex  Augustana,  suppedita- 
runt.  Itaque  partim  e  scriptorum  inter  se  collatione,  partim  nostra 
sagacia  freti,  non  difficulter  eadem  restituimus.  Et  quoniam  haec 
numero  pauca  sunt,  ex  aliis  quoque  scriptoribus,  ut  Polybio, 
Thucydide,  Justino,  Clemente,  et  reliquis  emendationes  aliquot 
conglutinabimus.  Postremo  libros  octo  novarum  lectionum  tanquam 
triarium  advocabimus  :  in  quibus  nostra  multa,  quaedam  etiam 
veterum  librorum  sunt.     Atque  haec  fere  sunt  nostrae  hujus  dis- 
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ciplina  sive  fundamenta,  sive  subsidia  :  quibus  nisi,  rursum  hoc 
opus  majoribus  viribus  et  animis  aggredimur.  Quod  enim  ad 
ordinem  tradendi  attinet,  in  eo  nihil  mutabimus.  Etenim  quae 
literae  in  quas  corrumpi  ac  degenerare  soleant,  singillatim  primum 
ostendemus.  Deinde  qux  literse  vel  addi,  vel  omitti  temere 
soleant,  docebimus  :  atque  etiam  ad  syllabas,  et  verba  plura  turn 
superflua,  turn  desiderata  veniemus.  Hinc  ad  conjunctionem 
vocabulorum  disjungendorum,  et  vicissim  disjunctionem  conjun- 
gendorum  progrediemur  :  et  alia  qucedam  denique  ad  hoc  nego- 
tium  quae  pertinent,  breviter  addemus.  Quibus  in  omnibus  etiam 
idem,  quod  olim  observaveramus,  usu  veniet,  ut  quaecunque 
codicum  ope  scripturae  emendatse  proponentur,  nota  parentheseos 
desinentis  insigniantur,  et  a  reliquis,  quae  lectoris  submittuntur 
judicio,  discernantur,  Hunc  porro  laborem  nostrum,  qui  re  vera 
major  fuit  quam  videri  cuiquam  poterit,  C.  Plantine,  tibi  dicatum 
volumus,  cum  quia  singulari  quadam  benevolentia  me  meosque 
conatus  hactenus  prosecutus  es,  quod  ego  felicitatis  in  parte  non 
exigua  pono  :  tum  quia  sic  de  literis  omnibus  meritus  es,  ac 
mereris  indies,  dum  summa  industria,  maximis  sumtibus, 
hieffabili  elegantia  libros  optimos  publici  juris  facis  ;  nemo  ut  sit, 
qui  studiosorum  in  cohorte  censeri  velit,  quin  multis  nominibus 
tibi  se  devinctum  fateri  cogatur.  Gratum  igitur  hunc  animum 
nostrum,  et  publicis  et  privatis  de  causis  hoc  pacto  nobis  testatum, 
nunc  quidem  relinquere  visum  fuit :  id  quod  tu,  qua  es  humani- 
tate,  nisi  optime  non  poteris  interpretari.  Vale. 


QUiE  LITERS  IN  QUAS  CORRUMPANTUR. 

CAP.    I. 
A  corrumpitur  in  z. 

XIjEc  mutatio  szpissime  contingit,  nee  difficulter  animadvert!  potest. 
Seribendum  igitur  upts-raig']  pro  i^ic-Tag  Aristi.  Platen.  2.  3b-»s  y«g  oLtni 

(U«AA«v   ien%i    Tretvrli   I'piTTMi  oeavj.  UTro^'ioUKTctt']    pro  tTri^ihiKTeii    Orat.    de 

Paraphtheg.  outm  Jo'  c-o*  S<i«  Ts-dvruv  I^(§=3s<>ct«<.  et  in  ead.  uypxpov']  pro 
iyy|«^«v  (et  Alcid.  £<?  T«v?  ireip.)  siquidem  paulo  post  dicit,  MTt  a-rcf^x- 
To;  (Wo'vov.  Nam  literas  quidem  geminari,  vel  geminatas  reddi  singulas, 
non  rare  videmus.  hinc  f^i>^uv  pro  ftiXXav  in  Miner,  et  contra,  ac  similia. 
Jam  u(p'  pro  i<p'  duobus  locis  ponendum,  initio  De  non  agend.  comced. 
era  jtttv  ruv  ■sr^xyfictTUV  uvra.  Ip'  lotvru))  TTXpaKtcXii  <r7rovod^i(v .  et  Platon.  2. 
u  fiiv  ctvTtv  £$'  iuvrov  os7  <rx.o-sri7v. 

u  in  t,  et  contra.  —  Seribendum  igitur  uTraa-x  pro  otTrxo-i  Aristid. 
Contra  prodit.  ag  t^'  sv  toI/to  xTrxa-t  tj  t??  Aoy«x>J?  avvxfAia);  \%ii  upfitirxi. 
uv'^^xKx?,  pro  xv^^iKXi  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.  e  Plutarch,  contra  xTrxa-t*  pro 
aTrxTxv  Aristid.    Contra  crimin.   t«  ai  TeXucrrov  XTrxa-xv   kTroiyruy    oXiyuplxv 

X  in  0 — Scf  ibendum  igitur  «»]  pro  ev  Aristid.  sub  finem  PJaton.  2. 
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T<i  S'  'iyo6V  uXXoi  or  tioi'it)  t/j'  «7roAay/*j3  P^O  o'|tt«A«y/e«j  in  Panath. 
TToM^oVmci  pro  waA£|«»iJvTo?  1.  de  Societ.  o  roZ  ■zs'oMi^oZvtos  ufice^TiTv  Wrt 
vi^cii.     Etiam  contra  fieri,  infra  docebimus. 

a.  in  V,  et  contra.  —  Scribendum  igitur  ivxTrrova-tv  pro  uvvTrTovnv 
Aristid.  Sicula  2.  «y  ya^^oai^d^uy  ys  s^si?  e<o;  uvTt(r^t7v  ro7?  Tod'  vfiii 
uvvTTTovirtv.  UTTiTriuTTovl  pro  ixjjrsjttTrov  Heliod.  fine  3.  contra  (pvyovrif 
pro  (pxyovrii  Aristid.  l.de  Societ.  3;<i  ^5  Tijn  >iuirt^xv  K^irhv  01  ^tx(pctyoiirtf 
dS^vyiO-i  <ra^ovrac< .  vsr'  pro   utt'  Leuctr.  4.    »o'   I'vcc   rccvfy  «    vt/v,   zruiuTtv  «7r' 

«  I?^  «. — Scribendum  igitur  ^id^ova-t  pro  ^ta^ove-i  Aristid.  in  Rhodias. 
fl  je4«  ly  To<rxvT-/\  Koii  Toicivryi    oiiii^ov<ri  rv{  vccrpioi-,   o'toc,  tt^oo^iv.   «j  pro  »;  Hel. 

TtfotTTety.  «!r:5-i^  pro  aV^rsg  Gorg.  v^reg  TraKau^^.  contrariam  ratlonem 
infra  trademus. 

»t  in  5,  ct  contra. — Hoc  primum  heic  animadvertendum,  literas  quae 
eodem  proferuntur  modo,  inter  se  commutari  facillime.  Sic  ca  et  ty 
0  ex.  u,  Ji  et  I,  et  v  et  £<  et  «<,  t  et.9-  saepissime  inter  se  mutuo  corrum- 
puntur,  atque  id  nos  aliquando  exemplis  docebimus,  aliquando  ut  non 
necessarlum  omittemus.  Scribendum  igitur  KVTcue^n.v  pro  wvrsgsrv  Aristid. 
Leuctr.  4.  a.X'ha.  'Trgurc;  «vc45-t«j  KiXii/a-u  roiq  &Yi(ialoK;  ocvri^uv.  Neque 
decet  in  his  vel  similibus  quenquam  accentum  movere,  de  quo  dicemus 
infra,  contra  e^^iio-*  pro  etla-Siim  Novar.  Lect.  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  ex  Plat. 

tu  in  «.— Scribendum  igitur  TrXuia-tov  pro  %M<rioi  Aristid.  in  Monod. 
ktei  <£^w»  950/  y.a.^  ix-na-rov  TrXr.a-iov  kW  ciyopoii  UTrxa-oii .  ecvroui  pro  «!>t>j?  m 
Rhod.  It  Ktti  ^s^s;  ar^i'  ctv-rytg  ^v  ri.  Neque  hoc  fieri  quisquam  mirabi- 
tur,  qui  «<  eundera  nunc,  quern  olim  n,  sonum  habere  meminerit. 

«t  in  ti,  et  contra,  et  in  01.  —  Scribendum  igitur  iTrfcy/nn/A'J  pro  i7rcavB<nt 
Aristid.  in  Panath.  toZtcv  u-,  ^la.  vdvruv  tmv  iv  t^  y^  (piivTm  u^ifto* 
tTretivia-it.  contra  fiXu-^n  pro  fixd^aii  Lesbonact.  tt^ot^Ltt.  Scribendum 
queque  uvraT?  pro  civroT?  Aristid.  in  ^gypt.  wVt'  iAxTroinv  cti/Tol;  tt^octk- 
Xiv  itvut  TO  ttMov  tov  %pti'0'iVi    71  crvvi^coi  fAiiC^o<riy , 

oivinn,  et  contra.  —  Scribendum  igitur  (pXxv^ov  pro  Xy,^6v  Aristid.  1. 
de  Concord,    u^x  fny.pov  n  xxi  X'/jpov   TO  i)iuipo^ov  lyjq    a-Tcia-icoi    iif/Jiv  is-x^ot,  r/if 

ifAovoixv  (pxivircii  ;  quanquam  hoc  certe  affirmare  nolim.  Contra  tamen 
^  pro  uv  Aristid.  initio  Sicul.  1.  uV.j  x-J  rors  \\x^yj^t';  WiKuro, 

/3  corrnmpitur  in  ^,  et  contra.—  Scribendum  igitur /2oy/36)v]  pro /Sov^wn 
Aristid.  Sermon.  1.  on  [iov^av  f.ii<rToi  '^v,  >cxi  tstumtx  'i^ai^a.  contra  Xxiti* 
pro  XuSi7v  Lys.  upiozs-xy/ir. 'riiv  al  fioplxi,  '^v  ovy,  oiivT  ii*  Xu-ouv  i^o^v'i,xvrx, 
coi  u(pxyi^6Jf  vuvi  Kpivotixi. 

fi  in  X. — Scribendum  igitur  A«/Ss7v]  pro  XxXiTv  Arist.  in  Panath.  bis, 
et  1.  de  Pac.  li  V  at)  nun^i^nv  iy^ii^oJiv,  ovk  ilvxi  x^Cirrov  x.xr  xvtu¥ 
>vxXuv.   ubi   Xx^il'j  dicit   absolute,    ut  vocant,    quemadmodum   alibi, 

TiXliltv  vTTip  B^fita-TOKXiovg. 

/3  in  "K.  —  Scribendum  igitur  &^^Y^o-jirx  pro  'Kx^iy,ov::x  Aristid.  iu 
.^gypt.  id  quod  sensus  aperte  docet. 

9- in  •)(,.  —  Scribendum  igitur  \xx^=i\  pro  '//ap^jsv  Aristid.   in  Panath. 

t\)  yap  '/j»,    oT(  utixviXxyj.1 . 

/3  tn  tj-r. — Scribendum  igitur  /S^Ve/j  pro  (rrutTUi  Aristid.  in  Monod. 
xxi  fi%T^»  XXI  (TTciTin;  uiu-TTi^  u^uovixi  fAMg.  uam  et  eodem  vocabulo  de 
eadem  urbe  1 .  de  Concord,  utitur. 

y   corrumpitur  in  fi,  et  co/2f?a.— Scribendum  igitur  ^vc-yinMy  pro 
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^ve-u.ifux¥  Lesbonact.    •^^oT^iTrr.    contra  f^ovx?    pro  yovug  Aristid.   in 

Hymn,   rda-n  ot)tiiovi  yov^?,   c'lKia-lim  xal  Xyii,ii<;  rolg  yivvviS(7(riv  ccTs-o^t^Xg. 

y  in  zr,  et  contra.  —  Scribendum  igitur  y^a^yMTu.  pro  ■a^dy^f.rot, 
Aristid.  Serm.  4.  >j  ^'  k^i^ot,  ^i^xa-Sui  r»  zr^dyf/,a,rx  'if/AXM.  (quauquam 
hoc  videtur  inde  potius  oitum,  quod  7r^«7,it«'Tiiy»  ssepius  prcecesserat.  de 
qua  mendorum  origine  dicam  latius  postea.)  y^^  pro  ts-ci^  Hel.  2. 
<iy<!rrs<'«i?l  pro  ciTrKj-Tiicc;  Hel.  3.  t'<}5  «w<5-ts(«;  inKct  ■sru.vronkx;  loivryiy  ^aai- 
^ova-ec.  contra  Aoy»  pro  XotTT^  lib.  V.  cap.  11.  ex  Eurip. 

y  in  X,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  ^yi  pro  tj^.^  Aristid.  duobus  in 
locis,  Leuctr.  4.  X«Ks5os<,tion'oy?  f^lv  «  e-v^ipo^u  div^  jj;^?,  y-ul  o  Kxi^ii.  et 
Platen.  2.  semel  pro  '^^x-'-  Leuctr.  1.  y.ai  avrovg  sxe/vsw?  s'n  rx?  vvv  'n^^i 
ervfiipo^cir,.  sicut  ijyiro']  pro  '^^x^ro  Hel.  5.  coutra  oe.^x'"^  V^'^  *'"/'"'  -^^istid. 
in  Hercul.  iTryiPUive?  ra  vurea  to  poTrxXov,  Ui  y.voioi  wv,  y.a,]  rev  a^uvov,  as 
crvfifAiT^ltHi;  otyiiv. 

3  corrumpitur  in  y. — Scribendum  igitur  yog^'^iov  pro  yo^yi'ov  Aristid. 
initio  Platon.  2.  ro  ^'  avro  rovro  kuv  toiV  vs-ri^ov,  oiuoit,  ciSpdrreo  Tm 
yopylc'j  (pciTi  a-vfA.j'iiiveti.  2v(!-7r^o(redoy^  pro  ova-TT^Off-oyov  in  Reg",  c^ciyioy  Kcti 
^vFTS-poa-oyev  7rKp.%av  iavrov. 

^  in  AA,  et  contra,  et  in  t. — Scribendum  igitur  u^JiXm^  pro  u.>.>.viXm 
Aristid.  Platon.  1.  y.x)  tov  xvrov  t^ostov  rtUr,  aiviyf^xc-t  J?A«  £|  <kAA))A«» 
yiyovcrcc.  «i>^'  pro  «AA'.  Contra  prodit.  aO^  h  Av^aK,  «AA'  8<5-«ViJs|,  oi}3s 
vxaarrovT*?.  (et  Lys.  xusTii  ^joittw.)  «v§s  pro  «AAa  Platon.  1 .  ov^i  rat--?  » 
ri}"  VYit  (TKOTnTv  okrui  ^sTv,  «AA«  to  c-p^iijStoe  zr^ocri^iru^av  Toy  Tr^dyfixroi;.  et 
Diodor.  lib.  xiil.  Contra  «AAii  pro  «y^s  lib.  viii.  cap.  18.  ex  Clem,  de 
S  in  T  dicemus. 

t  corrumpitur  in  at.. — Haec  mutatio,  sicut  et  contraria,  valde  frequens 
est.     Scribendum  igitur  \.irii'h^oi\  pro  ktt^a^ov  Aristid.  in  Panath.  ?5-«vt<« 

^6  ua-TTiP  ciyii  y.vJxig^e,vrzi  ciTs-y'Mov .  et  mox  i7Tiii<rocy'\  pro  «z5->)S5-«v.  kfiry.v  pro 
aTTYiv  Platon.  2.  «AA'  i^rxcp  E^ri  ;,',«Axoy  Q-vyov^  8<Vtji«s<  ecsviyy,  ac-ut  ttijv  «9ri«'i* 
to  y£  «'T^2it=ry.  Ittk^toiJ  pro  d-Ts-ax-rov  1.  de  Concord.  e^ss-T/ixsn  pro  «(psff-T»xe». 
Contra  crimin.  £7rs<§;li  To<«yT'  ot^ss-rojcsv.  sip'  pro  et(p'  in  Panath.  o  fuv 
Xcix.i^ciif/.ovinv  vciiix^x'>i  ''■*'''  ''■^  iy-ciCTUV  d^x^VTuv  '^p^yji.  De  -Trapa.  et  5VJj/ 
dicemus  infra. 

s  ?"«  J),  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  Ti\  pro  ^;;  Aristid.  duobus 
locis,  in  Palinod.  et  Sermon.  1.  Contra  ^ij]  pro  Vi  Aristid.  Platon.  2. 
II  ^s  r;  y.a]  Trct^a  yv^/icyjv  he  tciituv  d-^/ivrna'i.  (et  Hel.  6.)  ^|s<v]  pro  {'|s«» 
Leuctr.  1.  oTroTS^oy;  ist!/  Tr^ocrsrT-Os  sjri  ToyToi;?  T>)v  fOTcliy  t|s«v. 

s  e«  «,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  f^ia-avvicov  pro  (.ua-wvrZv  Aristid. 
in  ^gypt.  «AA'  'oyi  vi7}f)?  cv  fitcrovvrtay,  ov^'  iivW  eiv  uFt  Tr^og  ru  Xiiyuv,  toti 
7rA»)eovT««.  oTJ  pro  ot<  duobus  locis,  Leuctr.  1.  et  Serm.  2.  et  Ando. 
w£g<  ruv  ^vFTyip.  Contra  f/Ja-zi']  pro  ^ia-v)  Aristid.  in  Rom.  f*i<r/t  kuI 
i^Ti/SonAa;  ix.  Tuv  o'vroj  ^ixTihixkvoiv.  tirTyi]  pro  sVt>5  Platon.  2.  et  hinc  iTrtFTn 
pro  tTTis-TYi  in  ^gypt.  x-mi  oA&i?  i7ri(mn  t«  tov  vstXov  nrqSiy^u.,  on  Kivowiva 
fAovci  T^OTciuuv  ndiTroTi  ecvrti  iivcti. 

I  in  0,  et  contra. —  Scribendum  igitur  ra-ssgevTs;  pro  va^ovm;  Aristid. 
Platon.  3.  oii^l  xvrx  rcivrx  ^t^^ovte;,  tt^o;  fii^o?  ri  rtov  siyJr&>v  crvvtiXOov.  (et 
Polyb.  15.)  hi  pro  on  tribus  locis,  in  ^gypt.  Platon.  2.  et  Platon.  3. 
quorum  postremus  etiam  librorum  testimonio  nititur,  et  Lesbonact. 
OT^oTgsTTT.  et  Polyb.  3.  et  Clem.  Strom.  1.  Contra  ot<  pro  sV;  Aristid. 
in  fine  .^gypt.  ^dXXov  §'  et*  tovtov  ■xpk'viqcy  tik  r'H?  ctfi/A,ov  ruv  uvu  on^>iXk¥, 

(et  Dinarch.  ftxru  d^tTToy.  et  Polyb.  3.)    woA^s'ov]  pro  usAsvo*  Platon. 
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2.  iKiMvif  Tovi   vTTi^i^evTX?,  fiii9i(rTX]iTi?  iTTt  diKot.  egyij?  pl"0   sgy«(?  Lesbon. 

£  in  V,  et  contra,  et  in  at. — Scribendum  igitur  \my,ov(rce,r\  pro  iiyri- 
'/^nva-cci  Aristid.  in  Panath.  oVov  f^ytxiTrov  \<mv  mwfxi,  tco-oZtcv  v7r'i^ova-xt, 
itpiTrurcig   pro  vpicrreorxg  PlatOll.  1.  rovi  o    vpicrrcarxg  fAtc-ovirt,  x.xi  (pivyova-iy. 

li?>'pro  vp'  duobus  locis,  Sicul.  1.  et  Serm.  4.  Contra  totidem  vn-'  pro 
Itt  in  Reg.  et  Platon.  3.  quorum  hie  etiam  librorum  habet  testimo- 
nium.  De  I  in  ui  diximus. 

It  in  vi,  et  contra,  —  Scribendum  igitur  ^s?"  pro  Sij  Aristid.  ssepius  (et 
semel  pro  uht  in  fine  ^gypt.  koc)  oi/x.  ily^acxt  yj  ^jjwsi;,  oV<  vovrcit  a,ki.  et 
Polyb.  4.  quemadmodum  et  AaT^y^gjai/]  pro  XtSvcl^iov  in  Athensei  fragm.) 

li|«y]  pro  ^|asv  Platon.  2.  lis-r'  ^|«v  t>)?  «y£^9v<««j  laovric,  Xccy,i^u.ifA.ovlot^, 
•jrges%6vrs?  vKiia-rcv  otov  aviuv.  xxfidiia-oifnv  pro  Kxrioyic-xfiiv  1 .  de  Societ. 
MtCpdivrSv  pro  Xri(p6iVTwv  2.  de  Societ.  55  jWo'vsv  o^Jv  X-^^Sivtuv,  yt-oii  jttii§sva$ 
i'vTe?  «■?!'  ^lawv  ^oj^ov  tS  ri  nunolc^iiv  i^i^n^cvvrt.  it  pro  vi  Platon.  1.  pro  jj 
duobus   locis,  Platon.    1,  et  2.    Contra  ^^  pro  si  Arist.   1.   de   Socie. 

^KOvTli  pro  i'ix.0VTli  in  Panat.  f^y^ia-cctri  pro  fiUOia-xtrt  2.  de  Pac.  xosi  rei?  |ttii» 
TOTs  f/^ii^itrxa-t  "jina-iot.t  icai,^   h^otv  a-vyyva^^yiv.   vi\   pro  £<j  duobus  locis,  SicU. 

2.  et  Platon.  1.  i7r:^^iicritv  pro  £5rs/^>)ir«v  lib.  viii.  c.  8.  ex  Athen. 

u  in  t,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  (pvia-ii  pro  (p^jl  Aristid.  ter. 
Leuctr.  1.  et  5.  et  Platon.  1.  (et  Lys.  x-ar  clv'^ox.i'^.  et  Din.  xciru  ^/^o(r$.) 
iTTii  pro  iTTi  Sicul.  1 .  I^ri  rcvTotg  ye,  d  uSvivotlat,  rot'i  Xoyoig  oiy.  ia-S  }jt<;  ay 
9r«5roT£  oi-t,^^  y'^y^M  a-vno-rn.  Contra  lxr/vs<»]  pro  iKnlvuv  Aristid.  Platon. 
2.  Tim  pro  Timt  lib.  v.  cap.  25.  ex  Eurip.  et  Saphocl. 

it  in  0. — Scribendum  igitur  'ih'.%ci  pro  so«|44  Arisiid.  Serm.  1.  /wgra 
Se  Tovre  >.ifAvifiv  tiva  i^o^x.  (et  Lys.  ;c«t«  £g««T05-d.)  £('t<s  pro  on?  1.  de 
Concord.  &!?  t'  evo  <)t<5  ai  fiovBV  stTTi  riiv  aiiSuouocv  vTroxopt^ofAiveg  uy^fitxf, 
ia^inv  ecv  TOiovrog  uvoit.  contrariam  rationem  nondum  reperi. 

u  in  01,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  si  pro  ol  Aristid.  bis,  Sicul.  1. 
et  Platon.  2.  £<«»]  pro  o'Uvt  in  Panath.  ucrme^  '"  oiSxot';,  orav  9r«j  t<?  ofati. 
t7x,iTt  pro  o'ix,iri  Leuctr.  2.  Contra  ot  pro  e/  Aristid.  Platon.  2.  oiWe^  << 
T«vs  ftr*  a^vvclrov?  ««v£%evT£s  t^*?;  iavTcov  X-H'^'"'  o'<^V^^'*  P'^'^  £<ff-OjW£^«t  1.  de 
Pac.   rov  7roXzy,ov  §'  £;^^()^£v«<,  r^iuv  t&Tv  ;ijs(^i(rr»t'  o<i|«v  ua-of^tix. 

u  in  V,  et  in  u. — Scribendum  igitur  vih  pro  vZv  Aristid.  duobus  locis, 
altero  1.  altero  2.  Platon.  quorum  ilium  etiam  libri  sic  legendum 
decent.  De  it  in  u  dicetur. 

£u  in  a,,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  evx^fldr/et?]  pro  ux-utg^iui  Aristid. 
in  Panath.  o  nhivrctioi  o^o?  rm  ^£g<  ynv  a,Y.a.i^M<;.  iv(ri^\{\  pro  uFi^lf 
ibidem,  (ut  et  apud  Lys.  kxtu,  l^arotrS.)  evTreg^VuevTS?]  pro  aVoojjVctvTSs 
Leuctr.  2.  nntrct,  ^asVi);  t^j  'iX>^a^og  il^^c.v,  ovvctfAicag  xxtxjliix.^ov  xvopyto-eiVTlg. 
iTf-tTrXivir&xrty  pro  iTFtTrXdirMiriv  in  fin.  Sicul.  2.  Contra  «V«rT««  pro  iVTriTTU, 
Hel.  8.   ^  "Triirmy  'ia-mi,  ij  ov  Truvrui  il/Trta-rx  M^aiv. 

^  corrumpitiir  in  |,  et  contra. — Haec  mutatio,  sicut  et  contraria,  non 
est  infrequens,  nee  exemplum  requirit  ullum. 

>)  corrumpitur  in  «,  et  contra,  et  in  i. — Scribendum   igitur  wWov/s^ 

pro  imdtrxi;  Aristid.  in   fin.   in    Rom.    xvx'rti'rxo'XVTi';  k%a.<j-xg  ti??    o'ttcovy^ivt^? 

T«?  TTwAac?.  Contra  T«f  pro  tU?  Aristid.  De  non  agend.  kxv  Itt/  t«?  l^YifAtas 
«vTef,  ^  oy  Tvx^/niv.  De  «  in  £  dictum  est. 

4)  m  «. — Scribendum  igitur  »j^<ev  pro  't^uv  Aristid.  duobus  locis,  in 
Nept.  et  Serm.  1 .  -^dxnv  pro  -TrxXtv  Platon.  2.  «AA«i  ttus  iVg«|i  wsgi  tiSiv 
«-«fA«y;  et  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  ex  Isac,  et  Plut. 
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r,  in  0,  et  contra,  et  m  v,  et  a,  et  eiv,  et  £<.— Scribendum  igitur 
«^*)VT*]]  pro  uTTfivrci  Aristid.  Serm.  4.  x.cti  «  r^oipoi;  svdv^  ivno-TriKit,  y.xi 
oiTovTct,  Ktcl  i^puro.  oa-^v  pro   oj-oi'  Platon.   1.   Contra  r^o^lv']  pro  r^sipiy 

Aristid.  Serm.  1.  ide^a  uvocl  filv  'or.tv  ^>i,  «v«5-T«5  o\  ^htS('v  tov  Tgo^ijy. 
i^J^evi  pro  ofA-/i^ovg  Platon.  2.  r.xl  roiirov?  ott^^ov?  x^j)  Tr^oa-oiKovvrai.  Dc 
St  in  w,  et  in  &i  dicemus  infra,  de  »  in  ctv,  et  in  n  diximus. 

11  m  01,  et  contra.  —Scribendum  igitur  -^  pro  o<  Aristid.  ter,  in  Panath. 
in  Asclep.  et  2  de  Concord,   "ij  pro  ol  Sicul.  1.  ^?  pro  eTj  ad  Regg.  t^Js  y» 

ayx&iig  rv^^i  hut))  y'lyoyi  0Gvcrr,g  ci!poejLiy,y,  l<p  «<f  xdx^«rrx  o>i  x,cii  (pixvsga;- 
rxra,  ryj  ipvTH  '^pymcrk.  Tjx.oy']  pro  eix.ov  Platon.  2.  Contra  7r^o(!-oix.oZ<!-i  pro 
i>r^«(r;5xoi;i;-<  Aristid.  in  Smyrn.  ro  ^l  TrsAaye?  iv  o:pSxXf/.£,  ret?  Itti  Scrt^x 
icr^uroig  oiiK  tirrov  o-iyovrov,    ^  rotq  ■zr^cs-'/,Kou  - 1.  uS^ois-x?  pro  ciCgijc-iJtj  blS  lib.  V. 

cap.  29.  ex  Eurip. 

))  f«  00. — Scribendum  igitur  «Vxij(r;i/]]  pro  cco-kovb-iv  Aristid.  initio 
Genethliac. 

^  corriimpitur  in  ^.—  Scribendum   igitur  y.vhov  pro  xvJvav  Aristid. 

initio    in  Rom.    ll   \-/.  v</\o\j  ti  xv^iov  vAhxZ^l   "hu  -^xTUgoit,  rav  Iku   ri  (p-.^ovrxi;. 

nam  Cydnus  insula  nusquam  est.  Literarum  quoque  similitudo  facile 
mutationi  locum  dat  ;  prcEterea  mutse,  tenues,  ac  liquldas  tres  inter  se 
non  difficulter  commutantur. 

5- in  X.  —  Scribendum  igitur  «^A«t;?]  pro  «aa«v?  Aristid.  in  Smyrn. 
■aroAAovj  J  «vt<;  xiitk?  'iz^'  Xynv  aycHvag  x-xi  aAAov?.  (et  cc'iXuv  pro  kxXuv 
lib.  ii.  cap.  27.  e  Dion,  et  Epiphan.)  quod  nisi  me  scriptus  codex 
docuisset,  nunquam  profecto,  sicut  alia  multa,  venisset  in  mentem 
suspicari. 

.9-  in  y,  et  in  o,  et  in  r. — Scribendum  igitur  iSvix'}  pro  hv'ix  Aristid, 
de  Paraph.  De  B-  in  o,  et  in  t  infra  dicemus. 

6i  in  6).  —  Scribendum  igitur  tt^-jc-^sv]  pro  v^nToiy  Aristid.  Serm.   1. 

Kx]  U^x  TxZrx  xiiTov  A;yflVTo;,  Ik.  rov  TfpitrMv  ova  (TTTi-j^'^pSi  apSn^xv.  aixrpi- 
<pSi)rog  pro  Star^i^'JvTo?  de  Paraph.  Sed  majoris  est  corruptelas,  quod 
In  fine  Platon.  2.  legitur  ^Ixv,  cum  sit  ^i8'  scribendum  ex  Demosth. 
quanquam  hoc  mutatlonis  genus  e  brevi  scriptura,  qua  multum 
utuntur  Graecl,  potius  ortum  credo  :  cujus  exempla  plura  post 
adferemus. 

t  corriimpitur  in  ri,  et  in  x,  et  in  t. —  Scribendum  igitur  <"']  pro  tj* 
Aristid.  initio  Panath.  to.  ulv  '/,v  oItu't-c  t(?  kv  uttoi  ipiXxv^^wprixy  ivridH' 
xvvuiyot  -ryi  roov  rpinraiy  TJPXOTriTi.  e'liciirxi  pro  oiKy,FXi  biS,  m  Pahnod.  et  in 
^gypt.  y^^iuxrx  pro  y^^iif^xrx.  Contra  prodlt.  xxi  r^ay.ifuxTX,  y.X\  ydXXy 
y.xt  •^piiiA.JiTa,,  y.xi  vooip,  y,x'i  \mXx,  xxt  XlSov^.  ovOiv}  TaJvJ  prO  evosv  jJTT«>> 
initio  Sicul.  1.  «?  oi/^ly  nrrey  ttx^'  >iy,aiy  ovru  ruyM  ouiKtiTa.t.  quod  ita  esse 
nemo,  qui  rem  totam  perspexerit,  negabit.  nam  de  componendis  et 
separandls  vocibus  postea  latius  agemus.     De  <  in  x,  et  in  s  diximus. 

t  ill  V-,  et  contra,  et  in  a.  —  Scribendum  igjitur  x.itrTViy']  pro  kvfti* 
Aristid.  Platon.  3.  s<  uy  ■Trpoa-y.v'Jovf^Ay  ua-Trip  ol  x.lcrrty  x?;-o-fyiTX  y.PvviTova-xy, 
7ri6cifiy,y  pro  7rvSi>if/,r,y  Sicul.  2.  Contra  tpiiXXov  pro  ipixov  Aristid.  Serm. 
3.    x,u}   iTipov  |t4vg»v  rSy    TToXvriXay  iirri   o,  ny.c.i,    irni  (ptXov  iTravvtisy.    (pvXov 

pro  (p/A»v  in  Rom.  ciipvxroy  pro  ii^ixrov  ter,  Sicul.  1.  Contra  prodit.  et 
in  Hymn.   De  <  In  u  diximus. 

I  in  01,  et  contra.  —  Scribendum  igitur  Xif^S  pro  A«i^-f  Aristid.  Initio 
Panath.  ix.a-T'iii'Xt  rZy  ^vyxTipuy   kxi  ovror,   ev   tu  Xot/xZ.   io]  pro  old  lib.  v. 
cap.  27.  e  Pind.  Contra  A«<.««?]  pro  A/wo?  Aristid.  contra  crimin.  *ift% 
Vol.  v.     No.  ix.  o 
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0  Xi(Ao^    'vj-K.y.ci'^i.    sequitur    enim,   h   avroti;    ror,   o-^xXi^wTaTaii  )cni^o7g.  neC 
ignotum  est,  quid  de  oraculo  quodam  referat  Thucydides. 

X  corripnpitur  in  x,  et  contra. — r^cribendum  igitur  Kiiy,cof\  pro  xwXwy 
Aristid.  duobus  locis,  Leuctr.  5.  et  Platon.  1.  Contra  Aoycjttov?  pro 
^coynTfAovq  Aristid.  1.  de  Concord.  «>ms)>);]  pro  ax-nStn  Platon.  2.  ut 
evoiv  i^wv  rovrov  octrtdcn^a-^ait,  TravTocg  ajtco/ft);  sAsys  x-oiKulgj  ova  ouTW,  UK.ftd>K  0 
Xoyoi.  TtctXeuq  prO  xo:k«??  Hel.  7.  r-c.'hoi  pro  K.a;cot  Lys.  icxTc'.  Iptroa-i.  KnXoi 
«u  y.xXvj  pro  x»y.o'j  ov  x^kJ]  lib.  iii.  cap.  29.  e  Nazanz.  Mutationis  causam 
ex  vicinitate  li'erarum  pendere  arbitror.  quod  cur  dicam,  intelligunt 
rei  typographical  periti. 

X.  in  fA,  et  co/2^rrt.  — Scribcndam  igitur  Kd\Xi<7-rc(.]  pro  (A.aXi(rTx  Aristid. 
m  Pauath.  f^dXia-rx.  o^  ruv  l^  y,Xia)  uoiervpi  y.a.,  'C6XfA-',<rccvri(;  xnt  nXicrufiivoi. 
vcivK^xTiiv  pro  vcivt.iei';^iiv  iuitio  Rhodiac.  ai?  d'  s/ttei'v,  Vv  d.-^'ijv  rut  c>.^'j(^aiuv-, 
TO  )ioi.viAu.yjc{v.  quod  etiani  \yi(Am'j,c,  vocabul©  mox  illato  confirniatur. 
Contra  \t.i.Tvm-v(iv~\  pro  iKTc'tTctav  Aristid.  Serm.  1.  e^tcot/j]]  pro  'o^y.wi 
Hel.  5.   et  8.    -u-oXvunnv  pro  TroXiiK/inv  Autisth.  o^vts: 

X.  in  V,  et  cnntia,  et  in  ;/. — Scribenduni  igitur  ^«jcs<]  pro  oovii  ¥Lel. 
3.  SK  pro  iv  Dinarch.  y-mrx  dviuaa-i.  oicTi  zrxioci  iXivSi^ov  Iv  zs-iXXytvYii;  io-yp  \i 
-rZ  f/^XiDii.  oi>ca,i7-rr,r,  pro  cLvu,x.rc<;  lib.  V.  cap.  5.  ex  Orph.  Contra  h  pro  l« 
Hel.  1.  et  6.  De  x  in  ;^  dicetur.  Hue  pertinet  vocula  xias/,  quae 
quoniam  compendio  fere  scribitur,  in  varia  sjepe  degenerat  vocabula, 
nee  sub  certum  potest  canonem  cadere.  Scribenduni  igitur  y.ctt  pro 
'/)  Aristid.  ter,  in  Panath.  Contra  prodit.  et  in  -S^g.  pro  oi>  in  Rom. 
«y  y«p  I  iVTrarptouiv  Kncr^ai  ray  «£<  Tiroojroi  ovvdnivov,  kxi  oivripov  tcv  oivripo». 
pro  f4.y,  in  jEgypt.  iTrnS  oti  (Mi  a.^'A'^xvov,  eJ  fivi  ia-ri  fsh  rZ  Ttorctuca  tcctrx 
trvv^Siiotv,  ivra.ZSx  uvM  tpipiTScii  to  yjuicrv  t«5  hvuaroi.  pro  sv  oerm.  3.  teste 
antiq.  cod.  pro  t«5  Sicul.  2.  pro  uiv  Hel.  initio  2.  (Contra  jwei  pro  x,cci 
Andocid.  Tn^l  ri??  tt^cj  Xxx.i^.)  pro  to  Hel.  2.  pro  ^s  Lys.  vrrl^  tow 
t^oiTos-L  Tarn  to  pro  ^ta*  Aristid.  bis,  Platon.  1.  et  2.  (ac  heic  quidem 
antiqui  libri  fide)  et  Hel.  10.  ac  Toy  pro  lacl  Hel.  9.  sic  u  pro  to 
Aristid.  sub  fin.  Platon.  2.  to  ^'  i^mmi';  l<m,  ikv  op&'y,v  f.i6V<riKyiv  (AirccyQii^i^i- 
rui.  pro  x.o>A  ibid.  x«^'  quoque  pro  x.ccl  Leuctr.  5.  y.xt  yk^  ovroi  kcci 
ttVTBvg  Ix-UTipoi  TO??  iTipoK;  crvcTPct.'riiiiiv  x,/i)Xvovinv.  pro  ii  Platon.  1.  quo 
loco  ter  usurpatur,  corrupte  semel.    De  similibus  pluribus  infra. 

X  corriimpitiir  in  «. — Scribendum  igitur  ^iX'TtM  pro  i/Aocttw  lib.  iv. 
cap.  5.  ex  Athen.  oVa))tsj  pro  S  x^vts?  lib.  v.  c.  19.  ex  Eurip.  ac  simi- 
liter ^  in  cc  corrumpi,  prssertim  apice  aliquo  insigni,  supra  patuit. 

X  in  ^,  ct  in  k. — Scribendum  igitur  y.xTiXv(rd^^nv  pro  xxn^vcrcif^tiv 
Aristid.  Serm.  4.  Kcct  cvtu  ^-/i  y.a'navj-df.t.n^.  yiXiovTcn  pro  ys^so^Tois.  lib.  v. 
cap.  1 9.  ex  Plat.  Atque  heic  literarum  similitudo,  ut  et  alibi,  muta- 
tion! est  obnoxia.  De  A  in  r.  dixi. 

A  in  V,  et  in  ^,  et  in  y^. — Scribendum  igitur  (tupotAsov]  pro  c-vvj^ygon 
Aristid.  Serm.  2.  a-xj^nvnav  yk^  ^ii  y-xi  twv  \7nri\hiliat  rivi?.  if^iXiro  pro 
aysvsTO  2.  de  Concord.  «AA'  oifsos*  Tnpi  Ty,?  a-um^ictg  etv  avroig  Tr^on^tt 
lymra.  ubi  cum  quis  kyiXiro  reperisset,  ut  suspicor,  fecit  ly'ivno.  De  A 
in  g,  et  in  y^  dicemus. 

jtt  corrnmpitiir  in  x,  et  contra,  et  in  y,  et  in  y,. —  Scribendum  Igitur 
v«tt(V«vT«;5]  pro  yoXia-ctvrcci  Aristid.  in  Rhodiac.  quod  ipsum  quoque 
vicinitati  imputo.  Contra  aAA^e  pro  (5s,tt<*  Aristid.  Serm,  2.  x«/  «^«- 
i^uM  (TvfAjioXM  T?5  uMkUi.     De  ,tt  in  y,  et  in  »  dixiraus. 
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(A  in  w. — Scribendum  igitur  x.a.fiMii)i'\  pro  xuTrvnv  Aristi.  sub  inltium 
Platon.  2.   orT<;  oiiol  KoiTrvsiv  ccvroTg   sttst^s^tsv.    dttuov  pro   oy,7rov  Andoc.  TTipi 

"TToM^t)!  otjTTov  x.ctrc,Xv(riV  y  vnrCat. 

(A  in  C-,  et  contra — Scribendum  igitur  r'.ht'-i~\  pro  Wf/jirt  Aristid. 
Platon.  1.  (pn^/  pro  (p-fio-l  2.  de  Pac.  (pno-i  -/.'Xyai.  Contra  (p»5-<  pro  (pu^tti 
Aristid,  Platon.  2.  oukow  iyw/i,  (p-f,^i,  (pivymv  !»x,ouyiv  II?  trciXiciv.  im^viFx'] 
pro  -/iz-o^nfiet  Serm.  4. 

/n  in  T,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  pa>>as]  pro  txXXu  Aristid.  in 
Panath.  xmi  rxXXa  /aUrot  TtjV  zroXiug.  yJ/s  pro  r'l  Platon.  2.  Contra  tkv  pro 
fHi  Aristid.  2.  de  Concord,  jcxl  yJ/i  (piXoTif^iav  u^'/^xixv  eiTJcSuXnTi.  nisi 
quis  hsEC  ad  curtam  scribendi  rationem,  de  qua  modo,  referre  malit.  sic 
enim  jwij  quoque  pro  fclv  ponendum,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.  ex  Anton,  et 
contra  fth  pro  ^>j  Lys.  xutx  kouvJi?.  et  Poll.  9. 

1  corriimpitur  in  Tc: — Scribendum  igitur  »/o;£v  pro  sr£ire<!v  Aristid.  in 
fin.  in  Rom.  x.»i  ju-h  Trxiio-ticrSat,  TT^iv  ui  /iivopoi  ri  Itti^  ^^Aacrc-Ji;  ■Tfia'otit,  x-xt 
^iv'^^ci  '/i^i  MxxevTci  TTflJv  r,ra(.  alludit  enim  ad  Phocaensium  historiam,  de 
qua  Herodotus  et  Koratius.  Itaque  cum  yzo-onv  quidem  scriptum 
legissent,  yntroivj  fecerunt. 

V  in  g. — Scribendum  igitur  Truviirtv]  pro  Tru^aviv  Aristid.  Serm.  1. 
art  oun  ^j<\J'^)ii',  curi  Triipanv.  yvx(pit(;  pro  ypotfpe/?  Platon.  1.  tov?  a-Kurooi- 
'4/Ui,  y.tt,i  <ry..vroroi:iov?,  icc.i  ypu(pii';,  Kxi  )iivpo:'ca.(povg.  viVC-JfMvoi  pro  yi^»>f^ivct 
Hel.  2.  Contrariam  rationem  infra  trademus. 

y  in  V,  et  contra,  et  in  ^. —  Scribendum  igitur  a-vu^oXov''  pro  FvfijSoXev 
Aristid.  initio  Panath.  a-Trh'^of^iv  pro  trTriv^ouiv  initio  Platon.  3.  ovk. 
%'*£«?  0  (TTipcivovuiVB?,  uXX'  u  (Tiirt  xctyoi  trviTTrivdofiiy.  ovrug  prO  6vt&>{ 
Platon.  ].  et  Antiph.  nr^xX.  a.  et  Clem.  Strom.  1.  Contra  rvgavvsv]  pro 
fvpcivvav  Aristid.  m  Rom.  tov  r'^v  tsAsvtJtjjv  iy^ovros,  fA.ovapy^lct.v,  ry^avvovrg 
y.o(,y.cav  ccf^otpov,  xai  jix<riXtu?  a-iuvorviTni  f^iiZfivx.  ^eovov'^  pro  ^pivav  m  Panath. 
tvdvf.iiic-$ci(  pro  ivdv/^ctisSai  Sermon.  4.  af^x  fA,h  yap  r,y  iv6vf^ua-8c(i,  '^cU^'^iy, 
iv  roHi  ivx.oXo(g  ihcii  x-cti  tIJi?  "Yvy^iii;  y.xl  -voZ  a-ajf^xrog.  Neque  heic  est 
obscura  literarum  similitudo.     De  v  in  ^  dicemus. 

I  corrumpitur  in  cr,  et  in  Z,. — Scribendum  igitur  ^ivi^nv  pro  trvvoitrnf 
Aristid.  2.  de  Concord,  /^tx^^  f^'-^  y^-%  ^ma-r/iKit  ru  rcov  IxX-avojv,  c'lyJeg 
♦jy  (rv)ioi(riiy,  kxI  rein;  filv  rxiirx,  tov?  es  iy.iTvx  v/acov  c/ipucrOxi.  |  enim  et  a- 
eodem  fere  proferuntur  a  nonnullis  modo.  nam  de  reliquis  quidem 
mutationibus  alibi  agitur.  Nee  raro  fit,  ut  in  eadem  voce  plures 
mutandse  veniant  literas.  id  quod  heic  semel  dictum,  ubique  locum 
haliere  volo.  De  |  in  ^  diximus. 

«  corrumpitur  in  x,  et  in  s,  et  in  ■/,. — Scribendum  igitur  ttc^uxv  pro 
TTX^iitiv  Aristid.  in  Panath.  ucm  lix-x^nv  hoJv  Ttvog  mxi  -xxpiixv  ^A'coi  rdf 
XoiTTMv  avSpdiTTiiiv  iTTt  T>iv  iXXciox  iXxiivovTO'; .  op^tj  pro  xp^ii  lu  Atheii.  frag. 
«-oyTrt;  pro  TFU'jTxi;  lib.  V,  cap.  17.  e  Sibyll. 

0  in  9-,  et  co«/*r«.— Scribendum  igitur  I't  cro*]  pro  iu  'la-dt  Aristid. 
initio  Platon.  2.  ova-lxi  pro  6v<rix?  Just,  w-^o?  rov?  o^Co^ol-  Contra  idi] 
pro  "oi  Aristi.  Platon.  2.  Svn-ixv']  pro  dOe-ixy  Hel.  5.  ctxx'  iiyoZ,  x.xi 
iiiT^iTTt^i    rx   TT^o?   Tijy   Bvcrixv.    et   Andoc.    y.xrx    u?,Ktj3.   xv^ndniiy  pro    ayot^du* 

lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  ex  Athen. 

e  in  I  — Scribendum  igitur  s^og  pro  'i^n  in  Athen.  fragm.  in  versu 
Sapphonis.  ac  ponitur  sge?  pro  £§»;.  dicit  enim,  jgo?  diXiw,  quod  Athe- 
ne us  exponens,  >>  t»v  ^?y  tTrtSvi^lx. 
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0  in  M. — Scribendum  igitur  nr^ayoyiav']  pro  rir^it'/mi'xy  Aristid.  IIJ 
AsCiep.  TiT^xyaivtciv  ya^  rotdvoi  outiiii  7r/»  ixXiiviay  ijx.oviTiy,  ovol  o iViyncroiri . 
(sicut  alibi  'r^iyo'Axi  dixit)  ii-^rs^  pro  wWs^  de  Paraph.  7r«^««ir;^oii  pro 
%o(.ecia-}(^m  lib.  iii.  cap.  27.  e  Diouys.  Halicar.  et  Plat.  Cur  hsc,  et  con- 
traria  mutatio,  crebra  sit,  initio  docuinius. 

9r  corrwnpiLur  hi  ^,  et  in  y. — Scribendum  igitur  UTnTv']  pro  ii^u* 
Aristid.  in  Panath.  ovdivo^  vitrtv  rcvrojv  oi^iov  'lotiv  y-oct  ixvfictiroit.  quem- 
admodum  dicit  post,  hpclutXhct,  %a,t  iiTnlv  kh'i  invfAdc-ai.  de  tt  in  y  dixi. 

7r  in  y.. — Scribendum  igitur  tnrtx.^  pro  Jsx^;  in  Athen.  fragm.  nee 
heic    est   in   literis   magna   dissimilitude,    nam    tt  ad   latus   inversa, 

fit     K. 

IT  in  T. — Scribendum  igitur  l^si]  pro  sr;  Aristid.  Platon.  1.  £t< 
yju-varTixM  ov  x.m.'hov  (roi  ooku  itjx.i.  Itti  quoque  pro  'in  in  Gcnethl.  Tijv  sVt 
TfXidC'iv   vsvo^(£r^sV))ii  rifAkv   oiTTOoavMcil  <roi  ^(iTpoht.    (et  Polyb.  3.)    ■TTpci^it^    prO 

W^sij  Platon.  2.  outto)  pro  o'Jtm  Clem.  Strom.  7.  ciux  ^^rj  pro  «/'wo6toj 
lib.  i.  cap.  17.  ex  Eurip.  Hue  pertinent  Trx^d  et  Trt^i,  quae  inter  se  com- 
mutantur  sacpissime,  quoniam  raro  suis  literis  pinguntur.  tt^o?  quoque 
pro  Trm^u,  scribendum  Aristid.  duobus  locls:  quorum  alter,  Leuct.  2. 
etiam  similis  loci,  initio  Leuct.  5.  collatione  confirmari  potest, 
alterum  scriptus  codex  in  fine  Panegyr.  sic  habet. 

5  con-ianpiinr  in  a,  et  co»^/-rt.^— Scribendum  igitur  ir^'tv  pro  vXvit 
Aristi.  initio.  Contra  prodlt.  iA,Y^i  (pidrxi  rkv  ret;  fxZXoi  livxi  via-nv  y^a,r 
iftavrov  X(x,pi7v,  %-Xyi^  rhv  roZ  c-TrovoaJoi;  Trctfid  rcir,  elxXeii  fii/SaMa-aa-dcii.  (et 
Lys.  vttI^  ru.v  (X^io-Toipdy.  et  Synes.  or.  4.)  x'^i^nv  pro  kocMTv  de  Paraph. 
Contra  f^.ixovg']  pro  j^t'-^ovi  Aristid.  in  Hercii.   ovroi  <roi,  Z   (piM  y.^^dfcXii^t 

0  TTX^'  YifAuv  Xoyoi,    ciM-r   oixXov    f/ig^ovr,    Y.a-yJlvot;.    (et   Hel.  3.)  ^,^Xvv  prO  cc^^iif 

extrem.  Platon.  2.  quo  etiam  Metathesis  accessit,  de  qua  postea.  7r>.kf 

pro  -srptv  Lys.  xxr   uvaoKio. 

§  in  V,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  £^»gs/«?]  pro  'tTmm'x?  Aristid.  in 
Rhod.  IvravSvi  ol  ovoi  rd-^oi  fiif^'iyifix.iy  cc^uoi  t>i;  ennjvs/*?.  leii^it  pro  huan  in 
Geneth.  %i«(g*v  pro  y^xiym  Serm.  1.  uxm  £|n's;v  i/^reg  ■^xhui.  KitTi^i^iro^ 
pro  xanfixiviro  Hel.  1.  Contrarium  tradidimus. 

a-  corrumpiiur  in  a.  -  Scribendum  igitur  «^/cr/3)]y  pro  i^id/Bnv  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.  ex  Isac.  Quid  heicoriginem  errato  dederit,  est  perspicuum. 

<r  in  X,  et  in  y,. — Scribendum  igitur  ia-T^^^xvro]  pro  hr-^a-uvro  Aristid. 

in  Rhodiac.  iTru  x,ul  avrd  rd  Tii^/i,  x-a.}  Toiii  eixXov?  xoa-fAovi;  rovg  fAiToi 
Tovr6>y,  (peovr^un  eivd^ii  i^tvn?  SJcTijVaivTo.  iTT^vKrv/  pro  liniviyxiv  Platon.  2. 
tl^Yierh^  pro  '^^yiKi  Leuct.  5.  Ivo?  f^h,  Tov  /nil  xeixui  7r»6i7y,  ot/5  Vi^nxi.  UKxa-- 
Tej  pro  civuxroi;  sup.  De  cr  in  (A  diximus. 

0-  2«  y,  et  in  1. — Scribendum  igitur  Tcdyruf]  pro  Ts-dvTut  Aristid. 
Sicul.  1.  £/  rd  i-iixXicrrct,  rctv^'  cvTMi  s%?',  TS-dvruy  xvTOi  eVr'  «(t<«?.  ^t^wtajJ 
pro  TTg^Sroy  Serm.  '2.  Contrarium  quoque  reperitur,  quanquam  fere  in 
fiostremis  literis  :  quae  mutatio,  quod  dicemus,  tanti  momenti  non 
est.     De  0-  in  T  agemus. 

r  in  ■^.  —  Scribendum  igitur  xxrxXvs-iiv  pro  kx7»Xu''<^uv  Aristid. 
Serm.  4.  ou  fnx^M  7rpo(r6iy  6;p»)v  ff-ryja-xi  xxrxMi-^uy  tok  Xoyoy.  modo  enim 
dixerat,  xxl  txvt  \yyooxiiy  UTrm,  xxTxXv<y-xi  rov  tts^i  rovruy  Xoyoy.  Jam  cvvj 
pro  iy  scribendum  Aristid.  sub  inltium  Panath.  rovi  h  iv^vcr9u  zriXa-oi^ 
tytrtovi;    jME^    ocr«u   tcv   x^iirroyoi    t!fcvyxro.  et   o-jyig^yr,<rxyri<;~\     pro    ivi^ytiaxvTii 

Hel.  9.  Contra  iZ  Ttd^iy/i  to  ttx^ov]  pro  c-vynSiyAri)  Aristi.  in  fin.  Platon. 
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1.  tln-jyovfcir/i,  TT^tT/iivtva-x,  ecu  ro  TS-x^ly  a-vvriSifcivYi.  ac  similiter  in  eadem 
dixit,   e<?  iJ  ri'SiTtm  ri  Txeoy. 

T  corrumpihir  in  ^,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  r^u<ni  pro  o^*V« 
lib.  V.  cap.  29.  ex  Eurip.  Contra  ^gcoa--/)?  pro  T^^icrii;  ibid,  ex  eod. 

T  in  3",  et  contra,  ct  in  At. — Scribendum  igitur  f^irh  pro  ^ws^^c  Aristid. 

extrema  Platon.  2.    \7tr1   (piXoa-o^t^    y;    ftoi   xui    eti<r^pcv,  Kui  f^iSijv    ucTTiip    ccy 

«AA«  T4)  TotouTM.   xurd^sci  pro  xfl:fl«^a5<    lib.    iv.  cap.    13.   ex  ApoUod. 

Contra  ccu^i^  pro    avr'Hi  Din.  ;cn;Ti  ^.luotrL    et  Polyb.    4,    est^t'^v    pro    ccvtwh 

in  Athen.  fragm.  Mutationis  hiijus  originem  supra  paucis  indicav  i : 
quae  quidem  etiam  in  priore  locum  potest  habere.     De  t  in  ^  dixi. 

r  in  <r,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  -rf]  pro  g-m  Aristid.  initio 
Serm.  1.  il  ka.  a-w  oun  rovT  iTs-movkii.  iiipyiTo/v  pro  ti/Sf'/Jtrjiwy  de  Paraph. 
Contra  ^criT/i-x^  pi'O  ^irir-/iTct  Aristid.  Serm.  1 .  iv9v-;  n'/.'^v  hi  va,   <y?   ^<«- 

TiX-irtav  itTnoi  t-^v  yiu'ipoc)/  ysff-iTrirx  aJ}.    (rasiruy  prO  TUtrH'i  Dmarch.  x.ic.Tci  Oviiitri. 

Heic  etiam  forte  vicinitas,  velut  in  x.  et  A,  mendo  causam  dedit. 

V  corrumpitur  hi -a,  et  contra,  et  in  a,  et  i,  et  i,  et  v.  —  Scribendum 
igitur  (iv7iiii  pro  S-^a-iiv  Aristid.  Serm.  4.  on  yAxXoiiv  B^s-un  vxl^  if^ov 
^■/if^ou-lx.  v(rS»uiv  pro  sjV^ijM:!/  Serm.  2.  uv  pro  >i  de  Societ.  2.  a>g  tu  t?s 
urrtKii;  /3!>irx.r;f4.xTx.  lU  T'-jv  ficioiiriccy  ij  ii.%u.  is-TV'Corig  pro  l!rrr,K.oTii  lib.  V. 
cap.  3.  ex  Aristoph.  Contra  w5(p»v2v]  pro  Tn^pvKsv  Aristid.  Platon.  1. 
ft    fih  TTi^vy-iv,    cJcrri  vfiparrug    x-mt    KoXaKag    ttohiv.  (et    Plerod.    ^rsgi    ttoXit.) 

et  mox  pro  zr^^pwiv.  Jam  ifih  et  ti/^Tv,  If/Jmg^x  et  Kftinoix,  millies 
inter  se  commutantur.  De  v  in  at,  et  in  t  diximus  :  nee  non  de 
»  in  t,  et  in  ». 

vv  in  u.  —  Scribendum  igitur  a-wkh]  pro  a-c-iSiU  Aristid.  initio  Palinod, 
ing  tXeiSov  Xoyov^  tivx^  c-aki^    vtto  rov    rruhvg.    Pertinent   huc    vttI^    et    vtto, 

saepe  locum  non  suum,  sspe  suum  non  occupantia. 

<p  corrumpitur  in  y. — Scribendum  igitur  Xo(p6v  pro  ^.oyov  Arist, 
extreme  Serm.  3.    h  x-epvpyi  tov  Xoyov  roZ  otrvx;. 

(p  in  V,  et  in  -x. — Scribendum  igitur  ii^eiV^v]  pro  atCiTxy  Aristid. 
Platon.  2.  Tfl  ftsy  rctlict  rcii  zrpo-r'ipoi';  ciyy'iXot<;  Trahiv  aiu  to  (ry^,f/.ci  r^i 
Tf^o^ivlxi  t/Ma-civ.  scribendum  quoque  (pavat/?^  pro  Tavovi  Hel.  I.  ^^k  ai 
■TT^Oi  iripci  T^avfA-ciTX  y.et't  wovovi  itov?  iivctt  TreiPKrx.iva/j-f/.ivDvc . 

^  corrumpitur  in  x,  et  coidra,  et  in  y. — Scribendum  igitur  y^ai^uy 
pro  KxXih  Aristid.  de  Paraph.  kxXuv  xiXiiim  roi/g  Tr^oc-ccyuyM?.  iiti^caq^Viu-ay- 
rig'J  pro  l7riy,ovp-^<r»vTSg  ill  fill.  PlatOn.  2.  xXX'  i'^tKov^-^a-avra  ru  6ia>  tjjv 
x^i(7-iy.  xH'  P^^  ''^^?  ^'^^-  ^''*  '-^P*  ^^'  ^^  Eurip.  Contra  y.i/Tr^tg  pro  %a'gK 
lib.  eod.  cap.  19.  ex  eod.  et  cap.  23.  ikovth;  pi-o  i-^cvrii  ex  eod.  et 
Polyb.  17.  De  y,  in  y  dixi. 

X,  in  X,  et  co«/ /-fl. —Scribendum  igitur  a-KHTrrov^^av]  pro  c-xn-TrTcvXuy 
Aristid.    extrema  Plat.  2.    uxx'  oi?  tcZto   ■jt-^oc-Y^y.it  tJv  (rx-/i77-ro\jAa}'j,  xxi 

•"rtm  »y  yiupiZjixri  ra,  Xiyof^ivx.  ^a/Z^iXi  pro  XX'oploc.i;  Dm.  xcctx  cvtficc-^. 
Contra  xaTT'^Xoig  pro  xxTryj^oig  Alcidam.  xxtx  vx7mu.v^.  |WSrg«  ya-Z,  "«' 
FTxS/^cc  slsfge  xxTTYiy^of.  y.xt  ayopxtotg  uvSpAiTroig, 

X  in  V,  et  contra. — Scribendum  igitur  lix^"]  pro  iitxt  Aristid.  in 
Panath.   a  xk)  ovof/,XTt  yyu^tc-xt  (piXoTiy.lccv  ihxt.  Contra  xnr.a-ixv  pro  xix'/i'^ixv 

Aristid.  bis,  Platon.  2. 

^  corrumpitur  in  |. — Scribendum  igitur  tTrif-i-^xii  pro  i7rfffr,^xii 
Aristi.  in  Put.  ./Escul.  il  8;r«p^'jj|flti5  xiirm  v^m^  mgox,  xYTecHtrif  »<s  to  k?«. 
vs-tXtl'^l'in  pro  v7r«5i,|i<{  lib.  5.  cap.  27.  e  Plut. 
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a  corrwnpitur  in  a., — Scrlbendum  igitur  T<y]  pro  ta  Aristid.  in 
Panegyr.  Tioppu  pro  Trct^x  Platon.  1.    x-xi   o   tot' i^v  -^x^ci   -ru))    i:p6ciXtAuv, 

Tovr  i'lJid(rcit  Tai  Xoyiyij.i^.  hM&dfiivot  prO  >,a.8ojzivot  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  CX 
Eurip. 

CO  inn,  et  contra. —  Scrlbendum  igitur  rrrc(.(p'!hai-)'\  -^ro  (rm^^rty  Aristid. 
Sermon.  2.  Contra  voiovi/A)>Ay~\  pro  Troiov^ivm  Aristid.  Platon.  1 .  (^^tjic-jk 
laZ  fAiXXe»iTo<;  ^idn  ipv.Swy  xrotoytiiVftiK,  >cy.i  Tai*  ilXXaiy  (rriiAUcov.  dr/ig/;t4jvii5  prO 
^lyi^Yiu'vji)^  in  Panat. 

u  in  it,  et  contra.  —Scrlbendum  igitur  ^r^^izxoAet/^fwv]  pro  7^«^c<K9^<Jt;- 
iiiv  Aristid.  de  Paraph.  aXXa,  xc4t7r&';  Trx^ay.oXovhiv  c.vr^,  u(nji^  oi  y.(/A 
ei7ro>^oyovfzivoi  v  .Ip  avrov  'oji/y/ipo^.  TToiPciXi.TTdivj  pro  TreiaaXiTriiv  m  Panath, 
ly)(,a^ih'\  pro  iy^n^ih  Leuctr.  5.  Contra  iv^ot.u!.iiv~\  pro  iv^oxiftcav  Aristid. 

initio  Platon.  2.    «AA«  xa;  x.u,r   xvto  rovro  f/.ii^oyu^  iv}oy,;f/..uv  ctvTO)  TT^exryjKiv. 

u  in  ev,  et  contra.  —  Scrlbendum  igitur  Ai'/<yo-(v]  pro  'Kiy(iV(ri'9  Aristid. 
initio.  Contra  prodit.  «v  Ti  (poj^dtrn  t<?,  ix,0Jiriv  clva-^'ai^Yia-ty,  x-cit  Xiyova-iv. 
c^.olaii;  pro  ouolovi  1.  de  Concord.  Contra  ^-/jttov]  pro  ^-/jVw  Aristid.  in 
Rom.    o\    OTiTTca  T^Xovir.ca    yXv  [A.xXXcv,   Tnr/in    ot    «TToy    ^x^t^ofAivov.      Atque 

base  hactenus. 
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NO.    II. 


To  THE  Editor  of  ihe  Classical  Journal. 

^^^'  In  a   late  Number   I  presumed  very  respectfully  to 

show,  that  Heyne  and  Professor  Person  were  mistaken  in  their  con- 
struction of  I!.  1.  2S'2.  On  tliis  attempt  one  of  your  learned  corre- 
spondents thus  animadverts :  "  Your  correspondent,"  says  he,  "  a))pears 
to  us  to  be  a  man  of  more  learning!;  than  judgment.  His  remarks  are 
such  as  hnd  fault  merely  to  contradict,  and  censure  only  to  differ 
from  men  of  eminent  talents  and  acquirements.  His  lucubrations 
display  such  a  jiropensity  to  oppose  standard  authority,  that  we  are 
almost  induced  to  apply  to  him  the  cliaracter  drawn  by  an  eloquent 
historian,  Nulla  ingenia  tarn  prona  ad  invidiam  sunt,  quam  eorum  qui 
genus  ac  fortunam  suam  animis  noii  a>quant :  quia  virtuteni  et  bonum 
alienum  oderunt."  A  little  after,  speaking;  of  Poison's  note,  he  adds, 
*'  This  exquisite  note  of  the  Professor,  v*e  should  have  thought,  might 
have  served  as  a  scourge  to  grovelling  critics,  and  have  swept  them 
from  the  view  as  the  Dunciad  cleared  the  garrets  of  Grub-street." 

I  have  received  the  same  rude  treatment  from  a  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  Edinl)iiii;h.  I  here  quote  a  part  of  his 
language:  "  The  great  names  of  Steuben,  Brunck,  and  Heyne  deserve 
somewliat  more  respect,  and  are  intitled  to  more  authority,  than  the 
Illustrator  of  Homer  seems  disposed  to  allow  them.  But  when  he  next 
attempts  to  set  up  his  own  opinion  against  theirs,  he  must  rest  more 
upon  fact  than  vagus''  notions,  if  he  expect  to  obtain  any  credit.  Of 
late,  indeed,  particularly  since  Porson's  death,  a  swarin  of  critics  have 
arisen,  destitute  of  his  sagacity,  memory,  and  judgment,  who  whenever 
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the)  find  a  passage  somewhat  obscure,  fasten  on  it  with  avidity,  and 
new  model  it  according  to  their  o\mi  crude  notions.  In  the  present 
state  of  criticism,  conjecture  is  too  often  substituted  for  cerlainty,  and 
rash  opinions  for  cautious  suggestions;  to  the  discredit  of  tiie  art  itself, 
and  the  manifest  i'ljury  of  tliose  ancient  monuments  oi'  wisdom  and 
genius,  too  sacred  and  valuable  to  be  patched  up  by  every  pretender 
to  literature." 

I  wish  my  readers  to  notice  this  abuse,  and  call  it  to  mind  when  I 
Gonie  to  the  close  of  my  argument ;  they  will  tiien,  I  trust,  see  reason 
to  conclude,  that  it  recoils  on  its  authors :  and  this  conclusion  is  the 
only  revenue  which  is  worthy  of  me  to  seek.  I  shall  again  beg  to 
quote  the  lines  in  question  : 

'.^TjSJj'Srj,  <Tu  l\  TicrJz  rshv  (i-vjoc,  whoig  syuy- 

Ala-<TO[j,'  'A^iXKri'i  /x=9£|tJt5V ;^oAov.  II.  I.  282. 

Now  my  position  is,  that  the  sense  in  which  Porsoii,  Heyne,  Brunck, 
and  I  may  add  Wolf,  understand  this  passage,  is  not  Uie  true  one  :  that 
on  the  other  haiui,  the  true,  is  the  previously  received,  sense.  My 
reasons  for  the  assertion,  tliat  Porson  is  ujistaken,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  seldom  use  the  vossesfiii'e  pronouns, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
uecessarilv  use  those  pronouns,  when  any  opposition  is  intended. 
Nestor  here  addressing  Afridrsdoes  not  say  yJvoc,  but  rsov  u^svog,  thy 
anger;  and  therefore  he  intends  to  contrast  the  anger  of  Aiiamenmoa 
with  p/o/.ov  Wyj/J-ri'l  in  the  ensuing  clause.  But  according  to  Porson's 
interpretation,  "both  words  describe  the  same  idea,  namely,  the  wrath 
of  Atrides. 

2.  It  was  obvious  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  object 
of  Agamemnon's  anger  was  Acinlles.  If,  therefore,  the  Professor  be 
right^  the  term  'Ayj/.M,!,  in  the  last  clause  was  unnecessary,  and  it  would 
have  been  suihcient  for  Nestor  to  say  /-.la-a-ou.a.i  %oAciy  p-sSaaav,  Achilles 
being  obviously  understood  to  be  the  person  whom  that  anger 
regarded. 

3.  Porson's  construction  supposes  that  pJvof  and  yoKov  mean  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  being  descriptive  only  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Asiamemnon.  But  the  supposition  is  erroneous,  and  is  unworthy 
of  the  acuteness  an<l  learning  of  that  great  critic.  The  former  of  tliese 
terms  is  often  taken  in  a  good  sense,  as  denoting  courage  or  strength 
of  mind ;  and  here  it  designates  that  species  of  deliberate  and  more 
dignified  reseiitnient,  which  was  consistent  with  the  comuuiuder-in- 
chief:  on  the  other  hand  yJ\o;  means  that  rage  ovfury,  which  was  cha- 
racteristic of  Achilles.  Homer  has  preserved  the  tv>'0  characters 
throughout  very  distinct.  A<zamemnon,  though  not  just  and  wise,  is 
ever  sedate  and  decorous:  while  we  see  the  sou  of  Peleus  transported 
with  ungoveraed  rai;e  and  disgraced  with  foul  hmguage.  Our  poet 
therefore  usually  applies  yp.og,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  Achilles ;  nor  is 
the  word  at  all  used  in  regard  to  Atrides,  except  when  used  by  au 
enemy,  and  used  in  order  to  aggravate  or  distort  his  passion.  See  II.  i. 
81,381.  I!,  iv.  17s.  Can  we  then  suppose  that  Nestor,  when  now 
addressing  Agamenmou,  should  use  the  word  to  his  face  ]  Could  he  be 
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so  impolite  or  imprudent  as  to  endeavor  to  allay  the  feelings  of  the 
king  by  a  term,  which  was  rather  calculated  to  irritate  them  ? 

4.  According  to  Professor  Dunbar,  avrixo  means  transition  and  seldom 
opposition,  and  he  renders  it  in  addition ;  while  my  Cambridge  Adver- 
sary has  discovered  that  it  means  then,  or  in  the  next  place.  Let  us  then 
insert  this  acceptation  in  the  disputed  passage.  "  Do  thou  restrain  thy 
anger,  then  or  in  the  next  place  I  supplicate  thee  to  dismiss  thy 
rage  towards  Achilles."  So  Nestor  first  conunands  Agamemnon  to 
restrain  liis  au'jer ;  and  when  that  is  done,  he  supplicates  him  to  do 
it.  This  meaning  may  be  very  worthy  of  such  writers  as  my  adversa- 
ries ;  but  1  am  sure  it  is  unworthy  of  Porson  and  of  every  other  man  of 
sense. 

Now  I  propose  to  show  that  aJr^j  has  no  such  meaning  as  then  or 
in  nddition ;  that  in  every  instance  v/here  it  occurs,  and  it  occurs 
frequently,  it  \m\A\e'i  opposition — opposition  between  two  ideas  express- 
ed, or  between  one  idea  expressed  and  another  not  expressed,  but 
predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  merits  of  tliis  dispute 
turn  considerably  on  the  use  of  this  word  ;  and  if  my  assertion  be 
true,  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  of  your  Correspondent,  falls 
to  the  ground.  On  this  subject  they  both  assume  lofty  and  magisterial 
airs,  and  betray  the   usual  effect  of  mistaken  confidence. 

Aurdq  0  /xaxga  |3om)v  'Ayap-sfjivovci  Vcix.s-  ijuudco.  II.  ii.  222. 

In  this  instance  the  opposition  marked  by  avtxo  is  clearly  expressed 
in  words.  The  Greeks  were  indignant  at  Agamemnon  ;  but  they  had 
the  good  sense  and  decency  to  confine  their  indignation  to  their  own 
bosom :  but  Thersites  reproached  him  aloud,  and  in  words.  In  line 
405.  of  the  same  book,  Agamemnon  invites  the  chiefs  to  his  feast : 

'ATTAF  B71HT  A'lu-JT-  ovjOj  xa)  Tvlioc  vlov. 

Now,  if  either  of  my  adversaries  were  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of 
avrcc^  in  this  place,  they  would  confidently  answer,  it  implies  transition, 
not  opposition — and  should  be  rendered  by  and  or  in  addition,  after  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that,  as  in  the  former  it  means  opposition, 
it  has  the  same  meaning  in  tliis,  with  this  difierence,  that  one 
of  the  ideas  opposed  or  contrasted  is  not  expressed,  but  nevertheless 
predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  ^^  Inch  he  knew  would  suggest 
itself  to  every  reader  prof)erly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Ajax  and 
Diomedes,  on  acv  ount  of  tiieir  superior  prowess,  were  intitled  to  precede 
Idomeneus  at  the  feast.  The  reader,  tliereibre,  might  expect  them  to 
be  invited  hcfhre  him.  Of  this  expectation  the  poet  was  aware ;  he 
therefore  precludes  it,  by  saying  that  Agamemnon  invited  the  two 
Ajaxes  and  Tydides  not  before  Idomeneus,  BUT  after  him.  This  chief 
however  excelled  them  in  regal  dignity,  and  Homer  has  annexed 
a-^xxra.  to  suggest  the  groimds  of  Agamemnon's  preference.  The  ideas 
contrasted  or  opposed  by  aJra^  are,  as  I  have  said,  olten  expressed, 
but  most  commonly  one  of  tbera  is  implied  ;  and  it  must  be  sought  in 
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tiie  context,  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  poet,  in  order  to  be  brought 
to  light.  This  is  the  true  key  to  unfold  the  nieauing  of  auVao  on  every 
occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  occurs,  I  should 
suppose,  many  huudred  times  ;  and  it  bears  invariably  the  same  deter- 
nn'nate  sense. 

I  will  however  not  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  corrobo- 
rating my  assertion  by  a  few  more  exampies.  When  Paris  advanced 
in  front  of  the  Trojans,  and  approached  the  Grecian  chiefs,  the  poet 
says  of  him  'ATTAP  o  co\J^s  S6u>  KBxo^v^yJvcx,  ^^akK'Si  nd'Akuiv  'k^yzluif 
TT^OKaKl^sto  irdytx^  dolc-roug.  II.  iii.  18.  Here  the  reader  might  expect 
that  this  effeminate  warrior,  on  seeing  the  Grecian  heroes  advancing 
against  him,  should  have  shrunk  back,  aj>palled  v/ith  terror  and  guilt. 
This  expectation  the  poet  meets,  and  says  "  But  he,  brandishing  his 
spears,  challenged  all  the  chiefs."  As  though  he  had  said  —  "  No,  Paris 
did  not  start  back  at  the  sight  of  them,  but  challenged  them  all,  and 
started  back  with  alarm  only  when  he  saw  Mene'aus." 

Prretus  sent  Bellero}>hon  to  the  king  of  Lycia  with  letters  requesting 
that  the  bearer  should  be  destroyed.  O^^  aTToAojro.  But  the  poet  adds, 
'ATTAP  0  (Syj  Avxlrivh  Sfwv  vr  dixvixo-zi  itoiLirr,.  II,  vi.  171.  Ihe  ideas  of 
the  poet  drawn  out  in  full  are  the  following,  "  Bellerophon  did  go  to 
Lycia,  but  was  not  destroyed,  being  aided  by  the  gods  who  accomjianied 
hitn." 

I  allow,  indeed,  that  aJra^  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  da  ;  but  never 
unless  this  last  expresses  opposition.  It  also  occasionally  supplies  the 
use  of  aAAa,  when  it  serves  to  contrast  the  clause  succeeding  it  with  a 
negative  idea  implied  in  the  preceding.  Thus  Telemachus  says,  Od.  xv. 
159.  that,  if  on  his  return  he  should  find  his  father,  he  would  tell  him, 
w;  itx^d.  ash  tv^oov  (Zikorr/roc  aTtdcrr^g,  "E^^oy.ai  'ATTAP  clycu  KeiaTjAia, 
that  is,  s§')(^oixa.i  ov  jj.ovov  ru^ivv  (piAOryjros,  dwd  ecyuj  Keiij.-^Kia.  — 
"  I  come  having  received  nut  oidij  evert/  kind  attention  from  Nestor, 
while  in  />i.s  hoiLse,  i;uT  /  also  bring  rich  -presents."  This  last  is  the 
sense,  which  avrd§  bears  in  Od.vii.  l'2\.  "Oy^vyj  sir)  oyx^T  7^f^^>'£' — 
avrdo  eVj  (rraipvAfi  crrapvAv; — -"  Not  only  pears  grow  old  upon  pears, 
BUT  also  grapes  upon  grapes."  Heyne,  who  says  that  aurdo  has  in  the 
disputed  verse  merely  the  force  of  a  copulative,  refers  to  these  two  last 
instances  as  meaning  vcro,  ft  -pneterea.  But  in  these  references  he  is 
plainly  mistaken  ;  and  e(|uully  mistaken  is  he  as  to  the  signification  of 
u'rdc  in  the  controverted  line. 

My  Cambridge  adversary  has  quoted  II.  i.  457,  &c-  where  the  word 
occurs  four  times,  to  show  that  it  means  then,  after  that.  I  shall 
examine  only  the  first  :  avrdo  sira)  ^'  sv^ccvro — stucrav,  &c. — "  They 
turned  the  victims  upward,  but  after  they  had  prayed:"  in  other 
words,  "  They  turned  the  victims  upward,  not  before,  but  after  they 
had  prayed."  How  then  could  our  critic  infer,  that  it  here  means 
then  ?  If  the  negative  idea  to  which  ocvrdc  refers  be  overlooked,  it 
becomes  then  a  useless  word,  and  nnght  well  be  omitted  in  a  version 
otherwise  not  unfaithful.  Thus,  "  When  they  prayed  they  turned  the 
victims  upward."  Or  if  a  translator  wished  to  be  emphatic,  he  might 
say,  "  When  they  prayed,  then  they  turned  the  victims  upward." 
But  here  is  a  double  departure  from  the  original :  first,  the  antithesis 
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or  opposition  suggest(Hl  hy  axrao  is  overlooked  ;  and  secondly,  another 
word  is  introduce*!  ito  mark  more  emphatically  the  succession,  in 
regard  to  time,  of  the  i  econd  to  the  first  action. 

Now  observe,  reade  r,  n;y  sa<j;acious  opponent,  perceiving  that  then 
might  be  admitted  in  an  English  version,  has  concluded  that  it  is 
the  meaning  of  aJra;>,  the  sense  of  which  he  overlooks  ;  and 
gives  it  the  sense  of  another  word  not  in  ihe  original ;  and  thus 
he  gives  a  double  proof  of  his  own  want  of  judgment,  at  the 
moment  he  arraigns  mine.  If  farther  evidence  be  wanting  of  this  two- 
fold confusion,  it  is  suppl  ied  by  the  consideration,  that  Homer  very 
friqmntly  uses  sTTf/ra  in  tlia  same  sense,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  for 
which  an  Englishman  wouild  use  then,  or  after  that.  I  will  give  one 
example,  and  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subjec-t  : 

AvTug  sttb)  tuOe  y'  ,a;5c  Ssoi  xukx  TS)i[/.rjga.VTO 

'Avdpog  "EIIEIT'  m^zWov  a.iJ,slvovos  shai  oixoiTi^.  II.  vi.  550. 
In  this  and  similar  places  my  opponent  must  yield  his  thc7i,  or  after 
^//rt^  to  the  iippropriate  origiioal  srsira  ;  and  look  out  for  some  other 
sense  for  aJrao.  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  commentators 
and  critics  nftord  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  they  do  not  comprehend 
the  exact  inif>ort  of  a  term,  when  in  different  places  they  assign  it  such 
different  senses  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  give  a  sure  evidence  of  the  true 
signification  of  a  word,  when  in  every  connexion  we  atfix  to  it  one  sense, 
or  a  sense  obviously  anaiogous. 

Finally,  in  other  passages  of  Homer  we  meet  with  the  phrase  aCrdo 
sycuys,  and  it  alw  ays  marks  the  opposition,  for  which  I  am  contending 
in  the  disputed  verse.  MiJTi^p  ix,h  t  !_«,;  <f;>;crj  tou  siJ.[JLsvxr  'ATTAP 
ErSlFE  ouK  ollct,  Od.  i.  2i5. — "  My  mother  says  that  I  am  his  son, 
BUT  i  do  not  know  this."  Mentor  having  given  Orestes  his  advice, 
adds,  that  he  had  to  <lepend  on  his  own  efforts  in  expelling  the  suitors  ; 
and    that  he  could  give  him  no  personal  assistance,   as  then   going  to 

depart— x«l  2"r,   (f/Xoc,  aAxj^aoj  hdo 'ATTAP  'EPflN  sttI  v^a— 

}taTsX-.6(ro[xui,  Od.  i.  301. 

5.  The  aniended  construction  of  Professor  Porson  cannot  be  just; 
because  the  emphasis  and  opposition  between  tu  and  syouys  is  thus 
destro\ed.  But,  says  Mr.  Dunbar,  syuuys  does  mark  a  particular 
emphasis.  Nestor  calls  upon  Agamemnon  of  himself  to  repress  his 
anger,  "  and  in  addition  to  tliis  I  intreat  you,"  &c.  Here  the  writer 
betrays  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  lan<iu;ige,  as  he  ascribes  to  cu  the  meaning  of 
arjroc.  If  Homer  intendt^d  to  convey  such  meaning  as  the  above,  he 
would  have  written  to  this  eifect — AuTog  (}i  -ttuvz  tjov  /x/vor,  syxys 
X'i<j-(TO^al  ere  Traujjy  /xs'vo;.  The  confusion  with  which  Mr.  Dunbar 
stands  chargeable  is  really  puerile;  juid  little  accords  with  his  charac- 
ter as  a  professor  of  Greek.  Laying  aside  this  confusion,  the  sense,  being 
no  more  than  the  following,  is  unworthy  of  Homer — "  Do  thou,  who 
art  a  king,  restrain  thy  anger,  and  I,  who  am  Nestor,  request  thee  to 
do  it." 

6.  In  my  first  criticism  on  this  verse.  No.  vi.  p.  5j6.  I  said^ 
*'  I  allow  that  ^.z^iu,tv  '/ixov  may  be  rendered,  to  dismiss  thy  anger  ; 
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but  ^vhen  a  iiotiii  in  tlie  (iative  or  accusative,  is  connected  with  this 
verb  to  denote  tiie  object  or  end  oi"  the  motion,  implied  in  it,  jj.c'jst/.e^ 
does  not  mean /'o  dis)iiiss,h\\\.  fi>  stud,  to  throw,  to  transfer:  and  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  Ap/jA/.^i  u-s^sy^sv  yj'^ov  would  ^)e,  to  hurl  thy  anger 
at  Achilles,  a  signification  tlie  very  reverse  of  that  which  these  critics 
put  upon  tiie  words."  I  know  not  w'.iether  my  meaning  here  may  fairly 
be  mistaken  ;  certainly  Mr,  Dunbar  has  mistaken  it,  or  at  least  he  has 
affected  to  do  so.  "Tlie  advocate  of  the  old  translation,"  says  he,  "  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  conversant  with  the  language  of  Homer,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  asserted  that  aE^sagv  with  a  noun  in  the  dative 
or  accusative^  does  not  mean  to  dismiss,  but  to  send,  to  tbroxv,  to 
transfer."  Here  mv  language  is  garbled.  I  said,  a  noun  in  the  dative 
or  accusative,  to  dcn>te  the  end  of  the  motion  implied  in  the  verb.  But 
this  clause,  which  was  necessary  to  ex])lain  my  meaning,  is  entirely 
suppressed,  and  having  suppressed  it,  he  truimphs  in  my  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  Homer ;  and  he  quotes  a  verse  to  prove  what  I 
expressly  have  allowed,  namely,  that  [j.s^su.sv  means  to  dismiss.  My 
assertion,  however,  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  charge  of  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Homer,  or  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  must 
rebound  on  my  adversary.  When  ixB'jlr/jA  has  an  accusative  noun, 
and  another  noun  in  the  dative,  or  in  the  accusative,  with  a  preposition, 
to  denote  the  object,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  verb  terminates,  it 
always  has  the  senses  above  given.  The  first  sense  given  to  this  verb 
by  Stiirzii/s,  in  his  Lexicon  of  Xenophon,  is  Jaculuri,  to  dart,  to  hurl ; 
but  I  shall  draw  my  examples  from  Homer  himself. 

When  Hector  slew  Patroclus,  the  Grecian  chiefs  exhorted  one  another 
to  recover  his  body ;  and  said,  that  it  were  better  the  earth  should 
swallow  them,  than  give  up  his  body  to  the  Trojans — -^  tovtqv  TpMzcrcri 
/Xc5y)'(re|0(.jy.  II.  xvii,  418.  Here  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  certainly 
to  yield,  or  give  up  ;  zad  if  for  roiirov  Homer  had  occasion  to  write  lov 
or  Ttskro-y,  his  meaning  then  would  have  been  tu  hurl  at  the  Trojans. 
A  similar  construction  occurs  in  II.  xiv.  354.  as^isy.cv  "E>cToa  yix.rjv, 
to  give  up  the  victory  to  Hector.  The  dative  case  expressing  the  object 
of  the  motion  is  sometimes  implied.  Thus  Od.  xviii.  401.  outi  to<xov 
xsKuZov  iLsSeYjKsv,  i.  e.  rjjuv,  or  elg  Yifixg,  he  xvould  not  hove  hurled  the 
Jirebrand  of  such  contention  among  us.  Danini  has  with  great  exact- 
ness expressed  this  passage,  non  tantum  tuniultum  excitasset  nobis, 
iibi  KsKo^iog  velut  sagitta  aliqua  pingitur  per  hoc  verbuin.  In  Od.  v. 
4()0.  we  meet  with  the  accusative  after  gi;  expressing  the  object  of 
the  motion  denoted  by  this  verb,  xp>}8=jU.vov  eij  itora^nv  jU-sSjjxsv. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  u.s^lr^iM,  with  a  noun  in  the  accusative,  in 
connexion  with  another  in  the  dative  or  accusative  after  a  preposition, 
uniformly  means  to  give  up,  yield,  hurl,  throxc,  transfer:  nor  is  there  a 
single  exception  to  this,  either  in  Homer,  or,  I  believe,  in  any  Greek 
writer  whatever.  The  question  then  comes  to  an  easv  termination; 
Professor  Porson  and  his  advocates  give  to  the  clause  kb^so.sv  'AyiWyj'i 
yj]>.(jv,  a  signification,  uhich  not  only  is  not  warranted  lit/  any  similar 
passage  in  Homer,  but  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sense  which  similarly 
constructed  passages  bear  in  that  admired  author. 
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It  remains  now  to  show  briefly,  that  the  old  acceptation  of  the  verse 
is  the  true  one.  And  I  observe  that  the  dative  case  after /Jo-croaaj  is 
not  an  insurmountable  objection.  For  it  is  authorised  hij  analogy. 
This  is  the  case  which  verbs  o'i pruning  and  si/pplknting  usually  govern  ; 
and  the  phrase  Aiciroaai  ^ KyjWy^x  ditters  from  X/cro-oaaj  'A;/(AA:^(  as, 
*'  I  supplicate  Achilles,"  does  from  "  I  present  my  supplication  to 
Achilles."  The  address  of  Nestor  is  artful  and  delicate.  He  takes 
the  most  effectual  means  to  aj)pease  the  anger  of  Achilles  by  telling 
Agamemnon  in  his  hearing,  that  he  would  supplicate  him  to  dismiss 
his  resentment,  and  at  the  same  time  soothes  his  offended  pride,  by 
impressing  on  Atrides  a  sense  of  his  high  importance  to  the  success  and 
the  security  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles  was  the  hero,  who  was  to  preserve 
the  ships  from  destruction  :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  thai 
Nestor  gave  to  Xtjo-ouui  the  government  of  svyoixsci  or  dca.vj.ai,  in 
order  to  insinuate  that  the  same  humble  supplication  should  be  offered 
to  appease  tlie  wrath  of  Achilles,  as  the  wrath  of  an  ofteuded  deity. 

But  let  us  examine  the  sense  of  the  passage  a  little  more  closely  : 
"  Do  thou  restrain  thy  resentment;  but  I  will  supplicate  Achilles  to 
dismiss  his  rage."  In  the  presence  of  Nestor,  Agamemnon  had  said  to 
Achilles,  o'jli  o"'  tyaoy^  xi(X(rofJi.a.if  sIvsk  Ijxsjo  jXiVBtv.  v.  173.  And  to 
this  assertion  he  alludes,  when  he  says,  ocuToig  syaays  \ifT(rr>iJicx.t  'A^iK- 
A^V  iMc^ifx-BV  %oXov,  hit  I  will  supplicate  Achilles  to  dismiss  his  rage  : 
that  is,  "  Do  thou,  Atrides,  suppress  thy  own  anger  :  and  as  thou  iiast 
declared  that  thou  Avilt  not  petition  Achilles  to  stay  here,  I  will  take 
this  upon  myself,  and  supplicate  him  to  dismiss  his  rage.  His  conti- 
nuance here  is  indispensable  for  our  success,  and  even  for  the  protec- 
tion-of  our  ships."  In  this  view  the  construction  of  the  passage  is 
patural,  and  its  meaning  forcible:  rzov  y.syoc  are  opposed  to  'AyiA?.TJ'i 
yoAov  ;  and  while  the  former  comports  with  the  sedate  and  more  digni- 
fied behavior  of  Agamemnon,  the  latter  is  in  unison  with  the  fury  of 
Achilles.  Moreover  y.-Jra.o  has  its  appropriate  signitication,  while  o-y 
and  syxyi  have  their  usual  emphasis  as  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
reference  to  line  173.  is,  I  think,  very  obvious;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  Mr.  Porson  had  been  alive,  he  would  have  readily  acknowledged 
it.  Ca!)dor  was  one  of  his  great  virtues.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  my 
adversaries  were  equally  candid.  Neither  of  them  has  taken  any  notice 
of  this  reference,  though  I  have  laid  upon  it  no  inconsiderable  stress. 
They  doubtless  felt  its  force  ;  and  they  declined  to  notice  an  argument 
which  they  were  unable,  satisfactorily,  to  answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.     The  poet  appears  to  me  to  have  a  farther  allusion 
to  this  line,  in  a  verse  which  he  presently  puts  in  the  month  of  Thersites. 
The  verse  is  strikingly  similar,  and  I  shall  therefore  quote  it, 
'AXXd  f/Jx'  oux.  'AxiXXYj'i  ;^(3Xoj   iqetrh,  dXXoi  ixB^-^jxcov.    II.  ii.  241. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  ' A)(^i?0^.yi'i  ovii  Ictti  X'^^^^^  dXXu  (xrJrjxe  x°^'^^' 
"  Jlchilles  no  longer  retains,  but  has  dismissed  his  rage."  By  this 
Thersites  glances  at  the  intercession  of  Nestor ;  and  insinuates  that 
his  supplication  had  been  too  effectual  in  disarming  Pelides  of  hia 
wrath. 

Cheat  Coram  street,  1813.  JOHN  JONES. 


2'^  I 
NECROLOGY. 


W  E  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  learned  and  affectionate  author  of 
the  followino^  Inscription.  From  early  friendship  and  similarity  of 
studies,  we  had  entertained  a  sanguine  hope  that  Mr.  Littlehales 
wouki  have  been  raised  to  a  situation  adequate  to  his  merit  and 
to  his  talents,  ni  which  he  could  have  promoted  the  best  interests  of 
Religion.  That  hope  was  partly,  and  was  liively  soon  to  be  fully, 
realised.  But  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  judged  him  worthy  of 
celestial  haj)piness  at  an  early  age :  ov  ya.^  tfiAslro    Qelov,  dzo'jyria-y.st 

It  is  remarkable  that  another  friend,  deeply  lamented  by  him  and  by 
us,  who  approached  as  near  perfection  as  the  state  of  human  nature 
could  permit,  Mr.  Benwell,  died  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the 
same  cause, — a  pious  and  unremitted  attention  to  his  poor  neighbours, 
who  were  laboring  under  an  infectious  disorder.  Of  each  it  may  be 
truly  said  :  niiUhis  uiiqiiam  periculi  terruribus  ab  officio,  aut  ab  huma' 
nit  ate  diaccsiit. 

H.  S.  M. 

Jacent  reiiqui'.t 

Stoker  Caroli  Littlehales,  A.M. 

Hujusce'   Parochiae  in  Sacris 

Ministri  verfe  Christiani. 

Quo,  et  ingenio  niansuetissimo 

Et  felici  morum  comitate. 

Nemo  unquam  fuit 

Aut  per  vitam,  suis  carior, 

Aut  post  mortem,  niagis  desideratus. 


Natus  est  Mail  xvii.  A.  S.  MDCCLXXV. 
Obiit  Mali  xu.  A.  S.  MDCCCXL 


Vale, 

Frater  dilectissime, 

Et  nostrum  usque  sis  niemor. 

At  nobis  olim  largiatur 

Dens 

Ut  tecum  inter  ccelestes  chores, 

Christo  auctore  et  duce, 

Digni  slums 

Qui  tuo  dulcissimo  alloquio 

In  veternum  fruaraur. 


V.  P.  L, 


»  Rill,  in  Com.    Kildare,  in  HiberniA. 
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A  SOLUTION   of  the  ALGEBRAICAL  PROBLEM 

found    in    the   Focket-Book  of   the   late    Mr.   Professor 
PORSON.— Sec  Classical  Journal,  No.  IV.  p.  736. 


Given 


From  1  and  4    5 

Hence    by       '}.. 
comp.   D  5 

And  extract 

root 
Transposing  6    8 

Hence,5^5^ 

In  the  same  ( \  ] 
way  from  x 
4  and  2      0- 


7 


And  from  4 
and  3 


{:: 


TromSandlS  15 


15&  IS  IC 


Hen 


ce 


i: 


rij  +  zu  —  444  =  2  rt"^ 
rZ--\-  yii  HI  1  80  zz  2  /;  f   to  determine  tlic 
i:u  +  7/2  =  \56=%cl  ^''^y^'  ""*  ^'  ^'  "' 
f7/2«  =     5184  =     a  J 

III  =  _  =  2«  —  .rv 

v^  j/"  —  2  a.vy  -{.  a^  —  a^  ^  d 


vy  —  a 


y/  a'  —  d 


.v'' y""  —  2  (Lvy  =  —  ^/ 
.vy  —  a-^^/  a'  ^  d  ^ 
zu  =  a  -{-  \/  a''  —  a    ) 

'^-  =  l>^\/  tj-  —  d  \ 
yii  z=  b  ^V  IP^^^l  ^ 

xii  —  c  +^x/  c'  —  d 
yz  —  c  -\-  V c"-  —  d 


\ 


y- 


a-^x/a'  —  d     b-\-\//)'—d 


X 


n  36  or  2,  usincr 

9  and  17   18 

11  and  17   19 

13  and  17  20 


b.\-\/o'-  —  d  cj-s/c'  —  d 

u  —  — , : X  d'  — • 

a-{^V(r  —  d  .i' 

_    K^-\-\/T^'^)X{a-\-x/a'—d) 
.1'  _y/  — =__ ■ —  -— ■ ^ 

b-\-\^b'-d 
the  numbers  in  the  question, 
j/  =  1 2  or  6 
2  =  4  or  ]  8 
w=3or24 
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Hence  tlie  question,  when  the  proposed  numbers  are  employed,  admits 
of  two  positive  answers,  accoriling  as  the  upper  or  lower  signs  are  used. 
Other  expressions  for  the  values  of  .r,  besides  that  in  the  17th  equa- 
tion, might  have  l)een  found  by  a  similar  process  from  other  of  the 
above  equations,  thus  from  the  10th,  11th,  and  13th, 

a'  =  V        — ^    — 

and  from  the  f)th,  1  Ith,  and  14tl), 

and  fiom  these  expressions  for  the  values  of  ,r,  the  follow^'r.g  general 
ones  for  the  other  quantities  are  easily  deduced  : 

f(^  v/  "^^TT^')  X  (/»  +  V/  'b^'^^d) 
y  —  v , — . = 

f("/,  +  v/"^:r7/)  X  ( c  qrv/7rZ(/) 
f(^^4:v/^?3^)xr/'-fv^Firc^) 

;s=  v/ — ; — 7 ^ 

c±y  c'-  —  d 

K^±\/¥^0  X  (c  +  \/?~d)_ 
('±\/a'  —  d  "* 

b  +  \^J^'^I  ' 


h^^/'pZ^d 
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From  these  different  exj3ressions  for  the  values  of  the  four  quantifier. 
x,  1/,  z,  and  u,  several  others  may  be  » asily  obtained  ahnost  eoiially 
siniple  :  thus,  if  tlie  terms  of  tlie  fraction  iirst  used  for  x  be  multiplied 

by  C-{~V^  C''  —  f/,  we  shall  have 

.r  =  v/  — =: —  , 7= — .  .  and  so 

of  the  re!*t.  From  the  above  general  solution  it  appears,  that  d  must 
be  less  than  the  square  of  a,  b,or  e,  tliat  i^,  less  than  the  square  of  half 
thegivtu  simi  of  each  pair  of  products,  as  stated  in  the  question. 

T.  E. 


EPHEMERIDIS  CLASSICJE  EDITORI  S. 

OuM  nihil  habeam,  quo  te  magis  nunc  temporis  oblectem, 
versiculos  quosdam  tibi  niitto,  nescio  cujus  poetae,  qui  nuper  in 
manus  meas  inciderunt,  et  qui^  ut  mihi  videtur,  in  suo  i2;enere  sunt 
elegantissimi. 

Noruich,  Jan.  22,  1812. 

AD  VESPEEAM. 

V  ESPEKA  casta,  veni,  fusco  circum  undique  araictu, 

Serius  zestivum,  vespera,  coude  diem. 
Diva,  veni,  et  tecum  libeat  per  devia  sylvje 

Cunctantem  occulto  tramite  ferre  pedem. 
Et  mod(!>,  qute  lento  huniectant  sinuamine  rij)am 

Sub  valle  egelidi  quterere  fontis  aquas  ; 
Et  mod(^,  culta  inter,  solis  adrepere  duniis, 

Moesta  iterat  dulcem  qua  Philomela  sonum. 
Sin  prtKsaga  imbris  veiiias,  atque  obsita  nimbis^ 

Dum  primo  venti  niurmure  sylva  tremit, 
Sit  mihi  '  stramineis  inih  succedere  tectis, 

Exiguo  tenuis  qua  crepat  igne  focus ; 
Unde  queam  colles  extremo  sole  rubentes, 

Et  raras  dubia  luce  videre  casas  ; 
Unde  queam  ex  alto  muscosse  culmine  turris 

Campanaj  lentos  dinumerare  sonos. 
Purpureas  valeant  Aurora?  gaudia  ;  nostra  est, 

Vespera,  deliciis  mens  magis  apta  tuis. 

'  The  substitution  of  mi  would  prevent  a  position  avoided  by  tUe  best  Latin 
Poets.    Ed.  ^ 


OOA 


LATIN  POEM. 
TEMPLUM  rJCUNM. 


X  ROH  dolor !  efl;rcssum  Bails  me  excepit  Etona; 
Triste  nemus,  cujus  veteres  e^o  sii^pe  per  umbras 
i\ouiam  petii  votis  precibusque  coliortem 
Irritus  ;   hand  Tiiamesis  saliens,  liaud  lenta  Favoni 
Muniiura,  non  turres  sacra>,  geniusve  locorum 
Suppeditant  muiieros  ;  posthac  ea  prata  relinquaiii, 
Et  faciles  pueros,  non  Musas,  voce  precabor. 

Hos  quoniam  invisos  niihi  deseruisse  Penates 
Non  datiir  ;  ad  ludos,  lecticas,  balnea,  coenas. 
Ad  choreas,  currus,  nugas,  et  inania  luxus 
Otia  mente  feror,  nequeo  diun  corpore :   sedem, 
Quam  Hnquo,  Venus  ipsa  colit,  Charitesque  solutis 
Pervolitant  Zonis ;  festa  inter  pocla  Lya;um 
Luxuriare  illic,  Momum  levitate  jocari 
Perpetua,  atque  illic  solium  posuisse  Vacunani 
Dicitur: — banc  sedem  Flacco  quoque  contigit  olim 
Visere,  nam  (memini)  quic  pandit  amoena  celebrat : 
"  Nullus  in  orbe  locus  Bails  praelucet  anicenis," • 

Cur  tamen  haic  t—  H Hares  fulmus,  fuit  otlum,  et  ingens 
Copla  ludorum  ! — vox  in  sua  mcenia  Etonie 
Imperlosa  trahlt ;  studiis  incumbere,  noctu 
Evoluisse  sophos,  manlbus  versare  poetas 
Praeclplt  assiduis,  nimloque  labore  cerebrum 
Anglt  et  exurit;  versus  (Di  credite  !)  poscit, 
Cogor  et  invitus  socii  transcribcre  carmen  ; 
Quid  mlhl  cum  Piioebo  ?  luctantia  verba  modorum 
Strlngere  si  possem  compagibus,  horrida  llmae 
Erlperent  sensus  mihi  ta^dia  :  culmlna  Pindi 
Et  juga  Parnassl  tlmeo  lustrare  ;  sodaies 
Non  generis  nostrl  vldeam  illic,  alque  profanum 
Aufuglo  (vatum  mala  scilicet  agmina)  vulgus. — 

Vos  igitur,  Lucane,  Maro,  Juvenalls,  Horati, 
Atque  alii  centum,  quos  non  nilhi  dicere  promtum. 
In  pluteis  servate  locum,  indulgete  quieti. 
Haud  equidem  indignor,  bonus  ut  "  dormitat  Homerus," 
Dormiat  seternum,  lectori  claudere  ocellos 
Scit  melius  nemo. — Tamen  has  evadere  pestes, 
Et  procul  a  studiis,  utinam,  Musisque  llceret, 
Ahn  "  veterum  libris,"  sed  "  somiio  et  inertlbus  horis, 
"  Ducere  soiilcitae  jucunda  oblivia  vltte." 

January,   1803.  H.  H.  JOY. 

Vol.  v.  No.  ix.  p 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  MS.  Latin  Translation  of  the  lost  Optics  of  Ptolemy  has  been  lately  found 
in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris.     It  was  made  by  one  Ammiratus  Siculus. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  a  Greek  manuscript  has  been 
found,  which  contains  the  text  of  about  eighty  Comedies,  supposed  to  be  works 
of  Menander  and  of  Philemon.  Doubtless,  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey  abound  in 
these  curiosities,  as  well  as  the  religious  houses  in  Russia. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

In  One  Volume,  Octavo,  by  John  Mitford,  A.  B.  the  Aehilleis  of  Statins  ; 
with  the  collations  of  several  MSS.  and  some  editions  whose  readings  have  not 
been  given  before,  particularly  two  very  scarce  ones  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer. 
This  work  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  the  Thcbais. 

In  November  will  be  published,  by  subscription,  in  Two  Volumes,  Quarto, 
(by  express  permission,)  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  His  Royal  Highness 
George  Augustus  Frederic,  Prince  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  a  new  Translation  (in  Rhyme)  of  "  The  Nature  of  Things,"  a 
Didactic  Poem,  in  Six  Books;  by  Titus  Lucretius  Cams, Avith  Preface,  Life  of 
the  Author,  Dissertation  on  his  genius,  philosophy,  and  morals;  and  Notes 
Comparative,  Illustrative,  Historical,  and  Scientitic.  By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus. 
Doc.  Cantab. 

The  work  to  be  printed  on  a  beautiful  wove  royal  quarto,  hot-pressed,  with  an 
entire  new  type  ;  to  be  embellished  with  the  Head  of  Epicurus,  Founder  of  the 
Poet's  Philosophy  ;  and  presented  to  the  Subscribers  in  a  form  resembling  that  of 
the  original  Edition  of  Pope's  Homer.  Price  to  Subscribers,  Four  Guineas,  (to 
be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  work) :  to  Non-subscribers,  Five  Guineas. 
A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  rich  imperial  paper,  price  Six  Guineas. — - 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  intending  to  honor  this  work  with  their  patronage,  are 
requested   to  favor  the  Translator  with  their  names   as  early   as  convenient, 

mentioning  which  paper   they  prefer. No.  36,    Queen- Anne  Street  West, 

Cavendish  Square,  London. 

C.  Badham,  M.  D.  Physician  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  is 
preparing  a  ncAV  Translation  of  Juvenal  into  English  Verse,  with  brief  Annota- 
tions. A  specimen  of  the  first  Satire,  and  a  few  detached  passages,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  Parker,  Oxford,  or  Mr.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,  London, 
prite  Is. 

ORIENTAL. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Faber  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  intitled, 
Origines  Mythologiccr.  The  object  of  it  is  to  show  the  fundamental  identity  and 
common  orii(in  of  the  various  mythological  systems  of  Paganism  ;  whether 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Iliensian,  Phoenician,  Chinese,  Indian, 
Scythian,  (that  is,  Gothic,)  Celtic,  or  American,  &C.  The  coincidences  between 
them  are  such  as  to  prove,  that  tliey  must  have  been  originally  one  st/stem,  though 
consisting  of  two  grand  kindred  hi-anches,  sometimes  distinct,  and  sometimes 
blending  themselves  together.  Hence  it  will  foUov/,  that  there  must  have  been 
some  center,  whence  the  various  allied  systems  were  carried  to  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

1.  The  first  Book  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  mixed  antediluvian  and 
diluvian  origin  of  Mythology  ;  mixed,  because  the  pagan  accounts  of  the  creation 
a!)d  the  deluge  are  almost  always  blended  together,  and  because  many  other 
matters  are  similarly  united.  In  this  book,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  ones,  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  work  to  view  the  different  systems  comparatively  ;  which  will  be 
found  eflectually  to  explode  the  common  idea,  that  the  classical  writers  were 
wont  to  give  the  names  of  classical  gods  to  the  deities  of  other  nations,  not  oo 
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account  of  any  real  and  proper  identity  of  character,  but  purely  from  some  acci- 
dental and  partial  resemblance.  Thus  lie  contends,  that  the  Theutates  of  the 
Celts,  and  the  Tnisto  or  Woden  of  the  Goths,  were  each  really  the  IMercury  or 
Hermes  of  the  classics,  being  the  very  same  personage  both  in  name  and  charac- 
ter as  the  riioenician  Taut,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  and  the  Hindoo  Tat  or  Datta, 
who  is  said  to  have  establisiied  himself  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  second  Book  treats  of  the  astronomical,  material,  and  diluvian,  origin  of 
Mythology.  In  this,  among  other  matters,  the  characters  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  different  pagan  nations  are  examined  ;  the  descent  of  what  may 
be  called  romance,  whether  ancient,  modern,  or  ecclesiastical,  is  traced ;  the 
peculiar  religious  sentiments  and  notions,  with  which  the  heathen  places  of 
worship  were  constructed,  are  inquired  into  ;  and  the  poetical  astronomy  of  the 
ancients  is  discussed. 

3.  The  third  Book  is  employed  on  the  postdiluvian  origin  of  Mythology. 
In  this,  the  triads  of  deity,  venerated  in  every  part  of  the  Gentile  world,  are 
examined  ,  and  it  is  shown,  from  their  obvious  general  bearings,  connection,  and 
history,  that  they  cannot,  as  some  learned  men  have  most  unfortunately  (-onjec- 
tured,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but 
that  they  have  originated  from  two  successive  primeval  triads  of  an  altogether 
ditierent  description.  In  this  book  likewise  the  inquiry  is  carried  up  to  that 
common  centei;  whence  the  allied  superstitions  must  have  sprung  :  and  it  is 
attempted  to  be  shown,  that  neither  Scripture  nor  probability,  (not  to  say, 
possibility)  will  warrant  the  opinion  of  a  most  able  mythological  inquirer,  that 
the  evident  identity  of  pagan  mythology  was  altogether  the  result  of  the  con- 
quests of  a  single  warlike  family.  Here,  the  mode  of  the  primitive  dispersion 
and  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  dispersed,  both  sacerdotal  and  military, 
will  be  investigated  ;  and  certain  subsequent  migrations  and  conquests  of  a 
remarkable  people,  whose  chief  settlements  have  been  from  the  earliest  ages  in 
Cashgar,  Boutan,  Thibet,  and  Bokhara,  will  be  traced.  These  have  been  known, 
in  various  countries  and  different  ages,  under  the  names  of  Scuths,  or  Scythae, 
Chasas,  Cushas,  Ethiopians,  Asiatic  and  African,  Palli,  or  Bhils,  or  Philistim, 
Getes,  Goths,  Germans,  and  Saxons.  TJieir  influence  has  been  great  and  widely 
extended;  and  their  grand  religious  peculiarity,  as  an  unmixed  race,  has  been  a 
vehement  devotion  to  the  Budahic  or  Taautic  theology,  as  contradistinguished 
from,  though  nearly  allied  to,  the  Bacchic,  or  (for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name)  the  Brahmenical  system.  Both  these  systems  are  discussed  at  large  in  the 
course  of  the  second  Book. 

4.  The  fourth  Book  traces  the  origin  of  tliat  singular  resemblance  botli  in 
matter  of  form  and  of  sentiment,  which  may  be  observed  between  the  Pagan 
systems  and  the  Levitical  economy,  and  in  some  respects  even  Christianity  itself. 
The  opposite  schemes  of  Maimonides,  Spencer,  and  Warburton,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Gale,  Dickenson,  and  Huet,  on  the  other,  are  examined,  and  rejected  as 
untenable ;  and,  what  at  least  appears  to  the  author,  the  true  origin  of  that 
resemblance  is  traced  and  established. 

It  is  trusted,  that  in  the  present  day  of  infidelity,  the  preceding  inquiries  will 
not  be  wholly  devoid  of  utility  ;  because,  by  the  bringing  together  of  much 
curious,  but  scattered,  matter,  they  decidedly  prove  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  ;  below  which,  that  is  to  say,  posterior  to  the 
dispersion  from  Babel,  we  have  very  few  satisfactory  vestiges  of  the  origin  of 
Pagan  Mythology . 

As  a  strong  prejudice  prevails  against  etymology,  it  is  abandoned  as  a  founda- 
tion. The  present  system  rests  upon  circumdantial  evidence,  not  upon  words ; 
and,  wherever  the  author  indulges  in  an  etymological  conjecture,  it  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  at  pirasure,  without  at  all  affecting  the  ground-work. 
Yet  there  are  instances,  in  which  it  would  be  no  better  tlian  a  childish  acquies- 
cence in  prejudice,  to  doubt  the  proper  identity  of  names,  when  the  ground  of  that 
identity  may  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Thus  Goth,  South,  and  Chesa,  are 
undoubtedly  variations  of  but  o«e  Gentile  title:  and  thus  Taut,  Thoth,  Theutates, 
Tiiisio,  Twashla,  Tat,  Tatta,  and  Datta,  are  certainly  one  name  of  one  primeval 
character. 
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JN   THE   PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Tiin.  Coll.  Camb.  the  Editor  of  Cicero  de  Senectute 
et  de  Amicitiii,  has  in  the  press  an  Octavo  Vohime,  which  will  be  neatly  printed 
in  a  large  type,  and  which  will  contain  a  great  variety  of  Classical  Criticism. 
The  first  part  will  consist  of  a  Commentary,  both  critical  and  explanatory,  on 
the  Gcrmajiy  of  Tacitus,  with  Remarks  and  Strictures  on  the  Editions  of  Grono- 
vins,  Brotier,  Obcrlin,  and  the  Bipont,  as  well  as  on  Kappe's,  Edition  of  the 
Gennaay  :  in  the  second  part  will  be  found  a  series  of  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  on  the  Pro.meUu'us  Denmotes,  with  Strictures  on  Mr.  Blonifield's  edition. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  there  is  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  Remarks  on  this  Play,  which  Mr.  Barker  has  contributed  to  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  Numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal, yet  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them  have  never  been  published.  The  third  part  will  contain  some  ol)ser- 
vations  on  the  Hippohjins  of  Euripides,  with  occasional  Strictures  on  Pro- 
fessor Monk's  edition  ;  and  an  AppUcatiun  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,  to  the  illustration  of  several  passages  in  I>uripides  and  ^schylus.  The 
fourth  part  will  consist  of  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Patrick's  Essay  on  the  China  of 
the  Classics,  or  Ancie^it  Scvica,  printed  in  No.  vi.  of  the  Class.  Jour,  including, 
beside  some  Remarks  on  the  Byssus  and  tlie  Sadca  of  the  Ancients,  on  the  Indi 
colurati  of  Virgil,  and  the  Oriental  Eihiopia,  with  some  Communications  from  the 
very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  John  Barrow,  Esq.  Illustrations  and 
Vindications  of  passages  in  Propcrtius,  vEschylns,  Tibullus,  Ciaudian,  Floras, 
Pliny,  Hesychius,  Snidas,  the  Etymologicuni  Magnum,  with  occasional  Strictures 
on  Soping,  Kuster,  H.  Stepheuij,  Constantiiie,  Iloftmann,  Pitiscus,  Salmasius, 
&c. 

Greek  Testament,  with  Griesbach's  Text.  It  will  contain  copious  Notes 
from  Hardy,  Raphe],  Rypke,  Schleusner,  RosenmuUer,  &c.  in  familiar  Latin ; 
together  with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and  with  references  to  Vigerus 
for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  2  Vols.  Octavo.  A  few  copies  on  large 
paper.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  New  Edition  of  Wood's  Athen/E  Oxonienses,  combining  the  Texts  of  the 
two  former  Editions,  with  very  considerable  Additions. 

Glossaria  duo,  e  Situ  Vetustatis  eruta  :  ad  utriusque  Linguap  Cognitionem  et 
Locupletationem  perutilia.  Item,  de  Atticae  LingudJ  seu  Dialecti  Idioraatis, 
Conniient.  Hen.  Stephani.  fol. 

Novum  Lexicon,  Graeco-Latinum,  in  Novum  Testamentum,  congessit  et  variis 
Observationibus  Philologicis  illustravit,  Joh.  Freider  Schleusner.  To  form 
2  thick  volumes  in  Bvo.  and  to  be  printed  from  the  third  edition  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1808.  A  specimen  of  the  work  may  be  seen  at  the  Classical  Library, 
and  the  names  of  such  gentlemen  as  are  disposed  to  encourage  this  undertaking 
will  be  rpceived. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  superintended  by  an  eminent  Scholar. 

"  This  work  contains  a  treasure  of  knowledge,  with  which  no  student  in 
theology  can  dispense  :  it  unites  the  most  valuable  observations  which  Lightfoot, 
Schoe' tgen,  and  Meusclien,  have  made  from  the  works  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical 
writer..  -  those  'vvhicK  Carpzov  and  Krebs  have  made  from  Philo  and  Josephus — 
those  wiii'h  Rapiiel,  Bos,  Alberti,  Eisner,  Kypke,  Palairet,  and  Munthe  have 
made  froia  the  Greek  classics,  together  with  an  immense  number  which  the 
author's  own  profound  erudition  supplied.  The  difl'erent  senses  of  the  words 
are  investigated  with  t'lt  utmost  philological  precision  :  they  are  illustrated  by 
the  principal  passages  of  the  Greek  Testament;  and  the  whole  is  arranged  in 
the  most  perspicuous  manner." —  Marsh's  Opinion  in  his  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
pa^e  5,  in  notis. 

The  reasoii  for  republishing  an  edition  of  the  alcove  work  arises  fiom  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  books  irom  Germany  at  this  period,  and  the  heavy  expences 
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of  importation ;  it  will,  besides,  combine  the  advantage  of  superior  paper,  a 
thing  of  much  importance  in  the  opinion  of  scholars,  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
dusky  paper  used  in  Germany. 

Platonis  Philosophi  Opera  qua;  extant  Graece,  ad  edit.  Henrki  Stcphani  accu- 
rate expressa,  cuia  Mar.siUi  Ficini  interpretatione.  Pra>niittitur  Lib.  iii,  Laertii 
de  vita  et  dogm.  Platonis,  cum  notitia  literaria;  accedit  varietas  lectionis. 
Studiis  Societatis  Bipontinie.  12  vol.  8vo.  Bipontl,  ex  Typographia  Sucietatis, 
1781,  et  seq. 

Mr.  Lunn  informs  his  friends  that  he  has  purchased  the  remaining  copies  of 
the  above  celebrated  work  of  the  Typograpliieal  Society ;  two  of  tiie  volumes, 
to  complete  the  set,  are  now  reprinting  at  Strasburg.  Its  present  scarcity,  and 
high  price,  are  well  known  to  t!ie  admirers  of  Classical  Literature. 

Gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess  this  edition,  which  is  expected  shortly,  will 
please  to  send  their  address  to  the  Classical  Library. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  with  all  the  Notes  of  AV^esseiing,  Gale  and  Grouovius, 
also  a  Collation  from  ancient  MSS.  to  be  edited  by  J.  Schweighasuser,  ou  the 
plan  of  the  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek  Classics,  to  form  6  or  8  vols.  8vo. 

A  few  Copies  will  be  worked  oli  on  vellum  paper. 

AV.  H.  Lunn  has  engaged  as  a  Proprietor  in  this  edition  of  Herodotus,  for 
which  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  any  Gentlemen  who  wish  to 
possess  it. 

ScliweigiiaBuser's  Prospectus  of  tlic  above  Edition,  in  the  Latin  Language, 
may  be  had  on  application ;  or  may  be  found  in  No.  5.  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Mr.  St.  Qnentin,  the  Author  of  the  New  English  Grammar,  has  in  the  press 
the  Second  Edition  of  his  French  Grammar. 

Just  publishc4,  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  price  two  guineas,  boards,  and  in  royal 
4to.  on  fine  paper,  price  five  guineas,  boards.  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients. 
By  Thomas  Hope.     Printed  for  William  Miller,  Albemarle  street. 

This  new  edition  of  the  above  work  is  extended  and  made  complete  by 
100  additional  plates,  and  now  consists  of  300  engravings  in  outline  with 
letter-press. 

BIBLICAL. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Master  of  the  King's  Grammar  School, 
Pontcfract,  has  in  the  press  a  new  Edition  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Apologia,  to  which 
he  has  added  Historical  Notes,  and  Smith's  Greek  Translation :  in  this  excellent 
work,  as  it  has  always  justly  been  called,  the  grounds  of  our  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  nvaintained  in  a  maniy  and  open  manner,  and  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  stated  with  elegance  and  precision  ;  con- 
siderations which  render  it  highly  useful  to  the  theological  Student,  and  its 
eloquence  may  recommend  it  to  the  future  candidate  for  Senatorian  honors. 

The  History  of  all  Rrligions;  containing  a  particular  account  of  the 
rise,  decline,  and  descent,  of  the  patriarchal  churches  to  the  time  of 
Moses :  the  various  changes  to  the  end  of  tlie  Israelitish  Church  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  rise,  and  progress  of  the  ditierent 
sects  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church :  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  sects 
at  this  day  in  Christendom  with  a  reference  to  the  same  when  they  first  made 
their  appearance.  In  this  work  will  be  given  a  refutation  of  Levi's  Dissertations 
on  the  prophesies,  witli  conclusive  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  cannot  now 
expect  a  ^lessiah  to  come  ;  and  that  the  prophesies  were  accomplished  in  the 
diviuc  person  of  Christ.  By  John  Bellamy,  author  of  Biblical  Criticisms  in  the 
Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Journal.  Small  paper,  pr.  4s.  6d.  large  paper, 
pr.  7s.  6d.  in  boards. 

A  new  Edition  of  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels ;  complied  and  abridged 
for  the  use  of  Students.    In  two  octavo  volumes,  with  numerous  alterations. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

BROTIER's  TACITUS,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  tlie  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  Editions;  with  a  selection  of  INotesfroni  all  the  Commentators  on 
Tacitus  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  The  Literaria  Notitia,  and 
Politica,  are  also  added,  the  French  Passages  are  translated,  and  the  Roman 
Money  turned,  into  English.  Edited  and  printed  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Valpy,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  price  in  boards  il.  -is. 

A  few  copies  are  iilso  worked  oft'  on  royal  8vo.  writing  paper  at  61.  6s. 

Mr.  Lunn  having  expended  a  considerable  Sum  on  this  Undertaking,  and 
the  Work  combining  altogether  great  advantages,  he  is  induced  to  hope  it  will 
merit  approbation.  In  the  present  distracted  state  of  Europe,  it  behoves  the 
natives  of  this  island  to  engage  in  such  speculations  as  are  the  means  of  render- 
ing us  independent  of  having  recourse  to  the  Continent.  In  this  point  of  vievv, 
it  is  hoped,  that  due  encouragement  will  be  given  by  the  Patrons  of  Learning  to 
every  plan  which  embraces  the  cause  of  Literal  ure,  and  adds  to  the  Revenue  of 
our  Country.  Something  has  already  been  recently  done  to  counteract  the 
necessity  of  importing  the  Classic  Authors  printed  abroad  ;  and  much  more,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  talents  of  our  Scholars,  aided  by  the  exer- 
tions and  enterprise  of  the  Trader,  when  supported  by  the  Liberality  of  the 
Public. 

Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  ex  recensione  Jo.  Aug.  Erncsti,  cum  ejusdem 
Notis  et  Clave  Ciccroniana,  on  good  paper,  and  accurately  printed  from 
the  best  edition,  executed  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  mth  the  Index  improved,  8  vols. 
8vo.  61. 

"  No  man,  since  the  restoration  of  Literature,"  says  the  Bibliotheca  Critica, 
Amst.  1777,  &c.  vol.  I.  pt.  I.  "  has  contributed  more  towards  the  Illustration 
of  Cicero  than  John  Augustus  Ernesti."  Consult  the  same  work,  vols.  1,  <2  and  3, 
where  this  edition  is  elaborately  reviewed,  and  also  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  vi. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae  ex  optimis  Exemplaribus  emendatae ;  cum  Versione 
Latina,  variis  Lectionibus,  Notis,  et  Emendationibus  :  accedunt  Deper- 
ditarum  Comcediarum  Fragmenta,  et  Index  Verborum,  Nominuni  Propriorum, 
Phrasium,  et  praecipuarum  Particulanim,  a  Rich.  Franc.  Phil.  Brunck. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  this  edition  as  complete  as  possible ; 
the  various  emendations  mentioned  by  the  editor  in  his  notes,  and  several 
addenda,  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  according  to  his  directions.  The 
notes  which  were  very  troublesome  to  refer  to,  from  being  scattered  in  different 
volumes,  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  pages. 

M.  Fabii  Quintiliahi  de  Institutione  Oratoria  Libri  Duodecim,  recisis  quae 
minus  necessaria  videbantur. — Editio  nova  studiosorum  usibus  accommodata, 
et  in  pluriniis  locis  optimorum  librorum  fide  emendata,  curantc  Jacobo  Ingram, 
S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  Soc.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

Aliud  Exemplar,  8vo.  Charta  Maxima,  18s. 

The  foundation  of  this  excellent  edition  is  Rollin's. 

Etymologicon  Universale  ;  or  an  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary,  on  a  nevr 
Plan,  with  Illustrations  drawn  from  various  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Waiter 
Whiter,  2  vols.  4to.  price  in  boards  il.  ■is. 

IVe  shall  hope  soon  to  take  some  notice  of  this  Work. 

ClavisHomerica :  sive  Lexicon  Vocabulorum  Omnium,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  S.  Patrick, 
LL.  D.  Aucta,  editio  nova  et  emendata,  8vo.  8s. 

The  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  Begun  by  Joseph  Ames ; 
continued  by  William   Herbert;   and  carried  on  with  copious  additions  and 
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corrections,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  F.  S.  A This  volume  con- 
tains more  matter  than  is  in  tiie  first,  and  the  extracts  are  printed  in  a  smaller 
character.  It  is  also  embellished  with  several  copper  plates,  including  three 
Mezzotinto  portraits ;  has  about  eighty  curious  wood-cuts;  and  comprehends 
the  typographical  labors  of  Wyukin  de  Worde,  Richard  Pynson,  and  Julian 
Notary. 

Original  Subscribers  are  requested  to  apply  for  their  copies  of  this  volume, 
both  large  and  small  paper. — N.  B.  A  few  copies  of  the  first  volume,  price  3/. 
8«.  remain  for  sale.  Tlie  second  volume,  price  three  guineas  and  a  half  in  boards. 

Bibliosopliia,  or  Book  Wisdom  :  containing  some  account  of  tlie  pride, 
pleasure,  and  privileges  of  that  glorious  vocation,  book  collecting.  To  which  is 
added. 

The  Twelve  Labors  of  an  Editor,  separately  pitted  against  those  of  Hercu- 
les. By  the  Rev.  J.  Beresford,  Author  of  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  &c. 
In  foolscap  8vo.  price  5s.  in  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Tin  trade  of  the  Ancients  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  Ictis 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart.  F.  A.  S.  8vo. 

Much  Classical  reading  and  research  are  displayed  in  this  little  volume.  It  is 
by  dwelling  on  a  single  object,  and  illustrating  it  with  the  result  of  all  his  obser- 
vation and  learning,  that  an  author  can  best  benefit  the  cause  of  general  litera- 
ture.    We  shall  present  the  conclusion  of  the  work  to  our  readers, 

*'  It  appears  from  these  observations  that  the  Phrenicians,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, employed  trading  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  and  that  these  vessels 
very  early  extended  their  voyages  to  Tarshish,  and  procured  from  thence  the 
precious  metals. 

"  Melcartus,  the  Phcenician,  is  reported  to  have  first  brought  tin  from  Britain  ; 
but  it  remains  uncertain,  whether  this  was  the  name  of  the  real  discoverer  of 
Britain,  or  of  the  deity  worshipped  at  Cadiz  ;  all  we  know  is,  that  the  name  of 
Melcarthus,  or  Midacritus,  is  mentioned  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
Era ;  and  that  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Phoenicians  had  extended  their  voyages 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  PhoRuicians,  it  is  certain,  enriched  themselves  by  exchanging  their  manu- 
factures, and  the  productions  of  the  east,  for  the  silver  of  Spain,  and  the  tin  of 
Britain.  Spain  was  to  them  what  America  has  been  to  us :  and  Britain  was 
so  invaluable  to  their  trade,  that  they  uniformly  endeavored  to  throw  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  its  situation  and  its  produce. 

"  The  Phoenicians  worked  mines  of  copper  in  Cyprus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Greece ;  they  worked  the  silver  mines  in  Spain,  and,  as  they  brought  tin  from 
Britain,  we  may  infer  that  they  worked  the  mines  there  also ;  as  we  find  from 
Diodorus,  Hiat  the  Britons  were  skilful  in  extracting  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and 
refining  the  tin. 

"  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  Phoenicians  formed  any  commercial 
establishment  or  colony  m  Britain  ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  planted 
colonies  at  every  station  they  visited,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  means  of 
those  colonies,  extended  their  commerce,  '  and  as  we  know,  I'rom  the  authority 
of  Strabo,*  that  they  possessed  300  such  colonies,  round  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  does  not  appear  unreasionable  to  infer,  that  they  established  similar 
settlements  in  more  distant  countries ;  and  particularly  in  Britain ;  where  for  such 
a  length  of  time  they  possessed  the  monopoly  of  an  article,  which  enriched  them, 
and  was  so  much  required  by  other  nations. 


'  See  Dr.  Gillies's  History  of  the  World,  fiom  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  lliat  of  Augustus. 
*  Strabo,  lit),  xvii    p.  820. 
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"  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Greek  sof  Marseiller-,  and  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz,  canied  on  the  trade  in  tin,  with  Britain;  and  the  Letter  to  conceal 
from  Scipio  Africanus  the  source,  from  which  they  acquired  tin  ir  wealth,  tliese 
merchants  declared  that  tliey  were  wlioily  unacquainted  with  the  islands,  from 
which  tlie  tin  was  broudit. 

"  Caesar  observes,  that  the  great  naval  power  of  the  Veneti  liad  not  been  of 
long  continuance;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  this  powerful  state,  we  find 
two  other  passages  were  opened  through  Ganl,  besides  that  of  Vannes,  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain;  by  whi-h  means  the  merchants 
ofNarbonne  and  Marseilles,  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  Gaul,  carried 
on  trade  with  Britain,  and  conveyed  tin  to  the  coasts  of  the  IMediterranean. 

"  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  liistory,  to  suppose  a  religion,  like 
that  of  the  Phrenicians,  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings,  and  to  gratitj'  the 
passions  by  sacrifices,  and  splendid  shows  of  music,  dancing,  and  festivity, 
should  not  attract  the  attention  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people,  like  the 
ancient  Britons. 

"  The  Phoenicians  also  in  all  probability  introduced  a  respect  for  equal  and 
liberal  laws,  and  for  improvements  in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  a  people,  who, 
in  aftertimes,  appeared  civil,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  willing  to  adopt  what 
was  recommended,  as  useful  and  advantageous.  Civilization  of  manners,  there- 
fore, long  remained  among  the  Britons,  although  the  Phoenicians,  in  whom  it 
originated,  had  ceased  to  visit  their  coasts. 

"I  shall  feel  much  gratified,  if  my  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
Ictis  of  Diodorus,  shall  ijiduce  others,  better  qualified,  to  investigate  the  con- 
nection of  the  Phoenician  merchants  with  Britain,  the  settlements  which  they 
probably  formed,  and  the  ci\ilization  and  improvements  which  they  intro- 
duced." 

Thomas  Taylor  has  finished  his  translation  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle, 
viz.  his  3Ietaphysics  ;  his  treatise  against  the  Dogmas  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and 
Gorgias  ;  his  Mechanical  Problems  ;  his  Fragment  on  Audibles  ;  his  Treatises  on 
the  World,  addressed  to  Alexander  tlie  Great ;  and  on  the  Virtues  and  Vices. 
Fifty  copies  only  have  been  printed  of  the  whole  of  this  translation,  which  was 
undertaken  and  prosecuted  with  no  other  view  than  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. Tlie  text  is  accompanied  with  copious  Elucidations  from  the  best  Greek 
Commentators,  viz.  Alexander  Aplnodisiensis,  Syrianus,  Ammouius  HermEeas, 
Priscianus,  Olympiodorus,  Simplicius,  &c. 

The  same  distinguished  Translator  and  Philosopher  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
Dissertation,  in  which  the  principal  Dogmas  of  the  Philosophy  af  Aristotle  will 
be  unfolded,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  Philosophy,  which  has  prevailed  sirice  the 
destruction  of  the  schools  of  Justinian,  will  be  exposed ;  and  "  the  fallacy," 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  of  what  has  been  called  Philosophy  since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  fully  detected." 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  just  published  a  Second  Edition  of  his  Ptometheus,  with 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements.    Price  8s. 

Phsedri  Fabulae :  from  Burmann's  Text,  with  English  Notes,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  The  objectionable  Fables  are  omitted.  By  C.  Bradley,  M.  A.  of 
AVallingford.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantiae  Latinoe  ;  Or  Rules  and  Exercises  illustrative  of  Elegant  Latin  Style. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  the  middle  and  higher  Classes  of  Grammar  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.  D.  Third  Edit.  Improved  and  made  easier.  Pr. 
4s.  6d.  A  general  list  of  Phrases,  and  an  Index  are  also  added.  A  Key  to  the 
Latin  may  be  had  gratis,  by  »  riting  privately  to  the  Printer. 

Euripidis  Supplices  Mulieres,  et  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  et  in  Tauris,  cum  Notis 
Jer.  Marklandi  integris  et  aliorum  selectis.  Accedunt  de  Graecorum  quinta 
Declinatione  Impansyllabica,  et  inde  forma  Latinorum  tertia,  Quaestio  gramnia- 
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tica,  Explicationes  vetenim  aliquot  Anctorum,  Epistolfe  qntcdarn  atl  D'Orvillium 
date,  cum  ludicibus  necessariis.     2  vols.  8vo.  boards. 

N.  B.  The  Supplices,  price  2s.  6d.  and  the  Iphigeiiia  in  Aulide  et  in  Tauris 
price  7s.  6d.  may  be  had  separately,  tor  the  use  of  Schools. 

The  same  Work  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume  quarto,  21.  2s.  boards. 

^schyli  Tragoedijp  quae  supersunt.  Recensuit,  Varietate  Lectionis,  ct  Com- 
mentario  perpeuio  illustravit  Chr.  God.  Schutz.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  ll.  10s.  boards. 

Sophoclis  TragceditE  Septem  ;  cum  Scholiis  veteribus,  Versione  Latina  et 
Notis.  Accedunt  deperditoruni  Dramatuni  Fragmenta.  Ex  Editioue  Rich. 
Franc.  Phil.  Brunck,  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  10s.  boards.     Large  paper,  2l.  10s. 

Sophoclis  TragoRdiiB  vri.  Ex  editione  R.  F.  P.  Brunck.  Textui  snbjicitur 
singularum  Editionum  Brunckianarum  discn  pans  Lectio.  2  vols.  32do.  10s. 
boards. 

Pindari  Carniina  et  Fragmenta;  cum  Lectionis  Varietate  et  Annotationibus 
a  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne.  Accedunt  Indices  copiosissimi.  3  vols.  2l.  2s.  boards. 
Large  paper,  31.  3s. 

Pindari  Carmina,  a  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne,  32do.  6s.  boards. 

Xenophontis  Memorabilium  Libri  iv.  Usque  ad  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  6.  Interpret, 
nova  doiiavit,  Notis  illustravit,  et  Varr.  Lectt.  auxit  G.  Benwell,  M.  A.  Coll. 
SS.  Trinitatis  nuper  Socius.  Textus  quod  defuit,  cuni  Notis  etVariis  Lectioni- 
bus,  e  Schneidero  aliisque  desumtum  est.  los.  boards.  School  edition,  without 
Notes,  9s.  boards. 

Thucydidis  De  Bello  Peloponncsiaco  Libri  Octo,  cum  Versione  Latina  et 
Variis  Lectionibus  ex  Editioue  Car.  Ludovici  Baveri,  accurate  expressi.  3  vols. 
21.  2s.  boards.     Large  paper,   41.  4s. 

Herodoti  Halicarnassei  Historiarum  Libri  Novem  :  Ed.  Reizii  et  Schiifcri. 
Accedit  Index  Reruni,  necnon  Editionis  VVesselingiauye  cum  edit.  Reizii  et 
Schiiferi  CoUatio.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s.  boards.     Large  paper,  21.  12s.  6d. 

Dictionarium  lonicum  Graeco-Latinum,  quod  Indicem  in  omnes  Herodoti 
Libros  continet,  cum  Verborum  et  Locutionum  in  ids  observatu  dignarum  accu- 
rata  Descriptione,  a  M.  jEmilio  Porto.  8vo.  15s.  boards.  Large  paper,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  2  vols. 
8vo.   16s. 

Select  Greek  Sentences  from  the  Gra^cai  Sententiae,  translated  into  English  j 
to  vvhicli  is  added  a  verbal  Translation.  A  Speech  from  Xeuophon's  Anabasis  is 
also  subjoined.  32nio.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  peculiar  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language.  By 
George  Dunbar,  A.M.  F.  R.  S.  E.    crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Funeral  Orations  in  Praise  of  Military  Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lysias.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  some  Account  of 
the  Authors.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bioadhurst.   8vo.  16s.  boards. 

Vol.  v.    No.  ix.  q 
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The  First  Rudiments  of  General  Grammar,  applicable  to  all  Lansuages; 
comprifed  in  twelve  elementary  lessons;  particularly  cairulated  for  the 
instruction  of  Children,  and  adapted  to  the  Abbe  tidultier's  method  of  teaching  ; 
•with  three  Analytical  Tables.  Pr.  3s.  6d.  Bound.  By  D.  St.  Qiuntin,  M.A. 
The  Three  Analytical  Tables,  on  boards,  containing  the  six  first  Lessoris,  pr, 
2s.  6d.  and  a  box  of  descriptive  counters  and  Tellers,  pr.  10s.  6d.  and  Cards  of 
Exercises,  pr.  is. 

An  Introduction  to  French  Grammar  ;  particularly  adapted  for  those  that  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  and  calculated  to  facilitate 
to  Beginners  the  Study  of  the  first  principles  of  ihe  French  Tongue.  By  the 
same,  Pr.  2s.  6d.  bound,  3d  Ed.  improved. 

Miss  F.  \.  Rowden,  the  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Friendship,  has  published 
a  Second  Edition  of  her  *  Poetical  Introduction  to  the  Sludy  of  Botany,'  with 
seven  Copper  Plate  Engravings.     Price  lOs.  6d. 
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The  Ophion;  Or  the  Theology  of  the  Serpent:— and  the  Unity  of  God:  com- 
prehending the  Customs  of  the  most  ancient  people,  who  were  instructed  to 
apply  the  sagacity  of  the  Serpent  to  the  Full  of  Mav  ;  with  Critical  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  annotations  on  that  subject  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  this 
work  it  is  shown,  from  the  Original  Language,  that,  in  every  age  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  a  Monkey  was  never  understood  to  be  the  Agent  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  tlie  Fall  of  Man.  By  John  Bellamy.  Price  4s.  6d.  in 
boards. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects;  and  a  Narrative  of  the  First  Appear- 
ances of  our  Lord,  on  the  day  of  his  Resurrection.  By  the  late  G.Stokes,  D.D. 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coil.  Dublin.  Price  10s.  6d. 


The  Dedication  of  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  Brian 
Walton,  folio,  7s.  reprinted  from  a  fine  loyal  copy  which  is  very  rare  :  It  is  just 
imported  for  sale,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lunn,  together  with  the 
Castelli  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Targum  in  Chronicorura  and  Introd.  ad  Lect. 
Ling.  Orientalium,  in  all  10  vols,  original  bindins,  6o  guineas.  Lond.  et  Amst, 
1655,  &c. 

N.  B.  There  is  little  doubt  but  any  gentleman  possessing  a  copy  of  the  above 
celebrated  Work,  wanting  the  Dedication,  which  contains  two  leaves,  beginning 
■with  Augustissimo  Potentissimoque  Princijii  Domino  Carolo  II.  will  apply  for  it 
early  to  Lunn's  Classical  Lihrary.  Very  lew  of  the  Dedications  are  printed.  See 
the  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  Dibdin's  Introduction,  and  Butler's  Horte  Biblicce, 
in  which  works  its  existence  is  even  doubted. 


Oliver's  Scripture  Lexicon,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Fonr  Thousand  proper  Name* 
of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  new  Edition,  8s.  boards. 

Critical  Remarks  on  detached  Passages  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  late 
French  Laurence,  LL.  D.  M.P.  6s. 
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Dissertation  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  by  R.  Laurence,  LL.  D.  price  3s. 

Critical  Reflections  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  R. 
Laurence,  LL.  D.  price  3s. 

ORIENTAL. 

An  interesting  Essay  on  tlie  Chinese  Langtiage,  by  J.  P.  Abel  R^musat,  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  and  has  subsequently  found  its  way  into  thiB 
Country. 
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We  earnestly  solicit  all  our  literary  friends  to  communicate  to  us  any  scarce 
and  valuable  tracts,  connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Literature, 
that  they  may  think  worthy  to  be  preserved  and  made  public. 

By  the  favor  of  a  learned  Prelate,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  to  the  Classical 
World,  in  our  next  No.  the  Progyninasmata  of  Hermogenes,  from  a  copy  in  the 
King's  Library  in  Paris,  taken  by  'iwriwij  'ituva;  o  'EXt-^Q/piof,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Dr.  Mead ;  with  collations  of  other  copies  by  the  celebrated  Capperonuier, 
Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  To  this  we  shall  prefix  several 
letters  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  from  Jonas,  Stoeber,  Abb^  Sallier, 
Capperonnier,  Dr.  Mead,  Sir  Richard  EUys,  Mr.  Rolleston,  Dr.  Pemberton, 
Professor  AVard,  and  the  present  Bishop  ot  St.  Asaph.  We  shall  add  some 
Latin  Notes  by  Professor  Ward :  and  subjoin  the  substance  of  the  work  in 
Latin  from  Priscian. 

4)iAOMOTSos  is  informed  that  a  translation  from  the  Greek  Poet  into  Latin 
yerse  may  be  admitted,  if  the  Poem  is  short,  and  the  verses  Virgilian. 

By  the  kind  communication  from  a  Humanist,  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  study 
of  the  Literce  Humnniores  are  so  ardently  and  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland.  The  "  Heads  of  Lectures"  on  the  Civil  and  Political 
Institutions,  Military  Customs,  Domestic  Manners,  Religious  Customs,  Taste 
and  Literature,  of  the  Romans,  open  a  subject  of  discussion,  which  we  hope 
will  be  soon  embodied  into  a  National  work,  of  which  we  shall  hail  the  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  H.  has  a  claim  to  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  His  hints  shall  not 
be  forgotten,  and  we  shall  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reprinting 
Reiske's  Notes  on  Sophocles,  now  become  veiy  scarce,  in  our  Journal. 

No.  2.  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  observations  On  the  Hebrew  Numerals,  and  different 
modes  of  Notation,  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

S's  communications  are  all  received. 
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Quintus's  Classical  Criticism  is  necessarily  postponed. 

Mr.  P.  on  Hamilton's  Mgyptiaca  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant's  English  Prize  Poem,  On  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the 
East,  will  appear  in  our  next  No. 

Al  Moluilebbee  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

We  are  obliged  to  E.  D.  for  the  Greek  Ode,  which  we  shall  insert  in  our  next. 

P.  E's  last  favor  came  too  late  for  No.  IX. 

Mr.  Brent's  on  Biblical  Criticism  is  received. 

Our  friend  M.  D.B's  Collation  of  Eutropius  came  too  late  for  our  present  No. 

Sir  W.  Drui  imond's  Remarks  On  the  Origin  of  the  Phccaces  shall  soon  appear. 

W's  Proposed  Emendation  of  Juvenal  has  been  received. 

No.  2.  of  the  Notice  on  Mr.  Barkei's  Cicero  shall  appear  in  No.  X. 

No.  3.  of  Critical  Remarks  on  Detached  passages  of  Tacitus  shall  also  be  noticed. 

AAHAON  would  be  thought  too  severe.  We  should  gladly  hear  from  the  learned 
author  on  another  subject. 

Mr.  Winter's  Verses  have  great  merit;  but  we  must  repeat,  that  we  insert  no 
English  "Verses,  unless  they  have  been  distinguished  by  Academical  Prizes. 

The  Epigram  on  a  Dog,  sent  by  J.  B.  would  be  no  novelty  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Seager's  3Iisceltaneous  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  ancient  and  moder* 
Authors  will  be  soon  noticed. 

«lAO-ZO*OKAHS  in  our  next. 

G.  R's  Remarks  are  received. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  F.  R.  S.  for  the  Greek  Ode.  Tlie  Epigram  on  the 
York  tokens  by  Cattle  has  been  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  onr  readers,  if  they  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
requesting  any  of  their  friends,  who  have  travelled  for  the  sake  of  information, 
to  transmit  to  us  whatever  researches  or  valuable  discoveries  they  may  think 
worth  communicating  to  the  public. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  our  friends  any  Literary  Notice  on  subjects 
connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Literature. 
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A  Critique  on  the  Vlth  and  Vllth  Volumes  of  the  ASIATIC 
Researches. — London  Edition. 


OHOULD  an  intelligent  Bhoodhoist,  or  Bramin,  travel  through 
modern  Europe,  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  Turkish,  Grecian,  or 
Laponian,  he  would  naturally  fall  into  the  same  habits  and  modes 
of  investigation,  as  our  Society  in  Calcutta,  so  highly  scientific. 
Like  these  celebrated  Scholars,  he  would  acquire  the  strange  and 
uncouth  languages  of  the  setting  sun  j  and  like  them,  he  would 
converse  with  the  learned  at  their  ancient  colleges,  and  large  cities, 
or  with  our  astronomers  at  their  observatories  ;  like  them,  he 
would  collect  a  large  library  in  the  tongues  of  the  West,  and 
translate  the  most  credible  of  the  Franguis  historians  and  biogra- 
phers. Though  he  were  decidedly  attached  to  his  native  oriental 
religion,  he  would  condescend  to  remark  all  the  distinctions  of  the 
followers  of  Christ.  He  would  be  astonished  to  find,  that,  as  the 
Eastern  Asia  is  divided  into  three  principal  religions,  with  some 
sects  and  heresies  from  each,  the  Bhoodoe,  the  Brahmin,  and  the 
Mahometan  ;  the  farthest  West  was  in  the  same  manner  pre- 
occupied by  three— by  the  Greek,  or  oriental  Christians,  by  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant,  churches.  His  dear  Eastern  religion, 
though  subdivided  into  the  Bhoodoe,  the  Bramin,  the  Foe,  the 
Shaman,  the  Sintoe,  and  the  American  Indian,  he  could  satis- 
factorily resolve  into  one  grand  patriarchal  religion,  existent  in  the 
Vol.  v.     No.  x.  a 
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Call  Yug,  or  the  first  age  of  the  world  :  the  three  Western 
subdivisions  he  would,  at  a  glance,  discover  to  be  the  daughters  of 
the  Jewish,  or  Mosaic  religion,  ^^hich  he  would  instantly  recognise 
to  be  similar  to  the  patriarchal  tenets  of  his  ancestors.  The  book 
of  Genesis  would  be  as  highly  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  to  Pythagoras,  after  he  had  conversed  with  the  Magi 
of  ancient  Persia,  and  the  Priests  of  ancient  Egypt.  He  would 
flatter  himself,  that  he  was  reading  an  epitome,  neat  and  elegant, 
precise  and  accurate,  of  the  Puranas  in  India,  or  of  the  Pali  books 
in  the  Burmalm  Empire.  He  would  remark  with  pleasure,  that 
the  Genesis  was  a  collection  of  poems  recorded  by  tradition,  and 
of  the  early  events  of  the  patriarchal  world.  He  would 
read  with  delight  the  Mosaic  Puranie  narration  of  the  general 
deluge,  of  the  building  of  Babel,  of  the  first  dialects  of  human 
language.  The  local  traditions  in  the  northern  India  of  a  city 
built  by  Enoch,  of  the  land  of  Cush,  of  Assur,  or,  in  his 
pronunciation,  Hazaial,  would  rise  to  his  memory,  full  and  strong. 
The  animated  descriptions  of  the  land  of  Nila,  or  the  Nile,  would 
occur  to  him  •,  and  he  would  admire  the  exactness  of  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  personal  experience  of  a  Moses,  and  the  topo- 
graphical narratives  of  his  own  traditions  in  the  Puranas.  Such 
a  comparison,  of  our  Western  with  his  Eastern  geographical 
descriptions,  would  be  equally  amusing  to  him,  as  to  Mr.  Wood,  or 
Mr.  Morrit,  an  excursion  through  the  plain  of  Troy  with  the 
Iliad  in  their  hands.  So  learned  a  priest  may  be  supposed  to 
extend  his  inquiries  yet  farther,  and  to  trace,  as  the  modern  patient 
annalist  of  India,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  has  done,  the  histories 
of  the  first  Assyrian  iiTuption  nito  India,  under  the  celebrated 
Queen  Semiramjs,  or  the  yet  earlier  emigration  into  Indostan  of 
the  Pehlavi,  or  first  Persian  tribes.  As  a  linguist  and  antiquary, 
he  would  be  astonished  to  derive  his  Sanscrit  words  from  Pehlavi 
roots,  and  to  transport  himself  in  idea  to  those  ages  so  remote, 
when  the  speech  of  his  ancestors  began  to  deviate  from  the  general 
language  of  the  patriarchal  tribes  to  the  venerable  Sanscrit.  As  a 
patriot,  he  would  feel  indignant  at  the  irruptions  into  his  parent 
country  of  the  Persian  barbarians  prior  to  Cyrus,  and  even  prior 
to  his  own  ancient  poem  on  the  great  war  of  Northern  India. 
The  Ramayan,  or  the  poem  on  the  wars  of  Rama,  would  be  to 
him  tlie  Iliad  of  its  age,  and  would  darkly  intimate  the  manners, 
the  arms,  the  stratagems,  the  astrology,  and  the  sacrifices  of  his 
ancestors. 

With  respect  to  the  epocha  of  Sacya,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Sesostris  from  Egypt,  he  would  be  perplexed  to  reconcile  biogra- 
phers so  discordant,  or  to  arrange  so  poetical  a  personage  in  the 
regular  line  of  mortal  princes,  or  of  any  real  dynasty.  He  would 
probably,  however,  admit  these  dark  expeditions,  and  place  them 
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in  eras  so  remote,  that  they  would  remain  soHtary  events,  which  it 
would  require  future  researches  to  confirm  ;  he  would  not  reason 
on  their  consequences,  or  their  political  causes.  At  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander,  or  the  reign  of  Poru  ;  at  the  mention  of  Boodya, 
<«  a  God  of  the  Hindoos,  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges," 
and  a  Maha-rajah,  reigning  in  the  island  of  Taprobana,  or  Ceylon  j 
at  the  recital  of  a  Rajah  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Augustus ;  at  the  view  of  the  Roman  coins  which  have  lately 
been  dug  in  India ;  at  the  description  in  Strabo's  geography  of  an 
Indoo  voluntarily  ascending  his  funeral  pile  in  the  sight  of  admiring 
Athens ;  at  the  celebrated  criticisms  of  Dr.  Vincent  on  the 
Voyages  of  Nearchus  from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  of 
Arrian  to  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  at  the  more  diffusive  com- 
parison of  his  own  Sanscrit  with  the  classical  authors  on  the  trade 
from  Indostan  to  these  two  shores,  in  the  elegant  "  Indian  Anti- 
quities" of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice;  at  the  full  account*  of  his 
casts  and  tribes,  and  his  manners,  and  alphabets,  and  seas  and 
rivers,  so  amply  described  in  the  geography  of  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pausanias,  from  the  voyages  of  the  captains  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  coasting  voyages  from  India  to  Egypt 
of  the  Roman  merchants  ;  at  the  very  sound  of  the  Cathcsi,- the 
SinrE,  and  the  Gangarides,  names  so  familiar  to  his  lips,  and 
nations  so  dear  to  his  regrets,  this  stranger,  in  a  strange  land, 
would  exult  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  would  gratefully  con- 
fess, that  they  who  knew  not  the  holy  Vedas,  except  in  very 
modern  translations,  nor  worshipped  at  the  temples  of  Bhoodae, 
were  yet  an  intelligent  race  \  and  that  from  the  authors  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  compared  with  the  Portuguese,  or  Jesuit 
missionaries,  a  new  light  was  diffusing  over  the  history  of  man. 

An  unhappy  difference  in  opinion  seems  to  have  taken  place 
among  the  Eastern  scholars.  It  relates  to  the  just,  or  the  false 
grounds,  on  which  the  Bramins  build  their  pretensions  to  a  civilisa- 
tion, so  vastly  earlier  than  the  European  nations  of  the  West. 

The  writers  themselves,  indeed,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  have  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
attentive  literati  of  Europe  have  also  marshalled  themselves  under 
the  same  divisions. 

Buchanan,  in  his  Tour,  has  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  collect- 
ing all  the  Indian  inscriptions.  The  field  is  not  merely  new  to 
Europe,  it  is  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
the  history  of  all  nations.  It  is  connected  with  the  veracity  of  the 
Mosaic  book  of  Genesis,  and  of  his  avovs^'edly  traditionary  annals 
of  the  patriarchal  tribes,  and  the  primitive  cities  and  aboriginal 
empires.  If  th^  first  class  of  writers  gain  the  victory,  and  establish 
on  firm  grounds  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  and  some  of  the 
Puranas,  the  literal,  not  the  allegorical,  meaning  of  Genesis  will 
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be  confirmed  •,  Eden  will  contiiuie  to  be  a  garden  \  the  cherub  will 
be  admitted  to  existence  \  the  tree  of  life  will  obtain  as  obvious  a 
meaning  as  the  expression  Anireeta,  the  xvater  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality ;  the  residence  of  Cain,  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  in  Upper 
Persia,  will  again  be  history  ;  the  existence  of  Giants  in  tlie  early 
ages  be  again  within  the  bounds  of  credibility  ;  the  murder  of  Abel 
by  Cain  be  more  tli.m  a  poetic  fiction  •,  the  universality  of  the  deluge 
be  supported,  and  the  annals  of  Noah's  family,  or  the  curses  on 
the  line  of  Ham,  be  substantiated. 

The  second  class  of  writers,  who  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
Puranas  to  a  high  antiquity,  have  founded  their  objections  in  the 
6th  volume  of  tlie  Asiatic  Researches,  upon  the  basis  of  modern 
astronomy  ;  but  as  the  objections  are  only  in  their  infancy,  and 
are  partly  built  on  conjecture  and  vague  intimations,  we  shall  first 
refer  the  reader  to  them,  and  to  their  refutation  in  the  Edinburgh 
Reviev/,  and  in  Play  fair,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  lay  before  any 
reflecting  mind  the  blaze  of  evidence  which  rises  in  favor  of 
Bramin  authenticity.  The  svibject,  we  repeat  it,  will  be  equally 
interesting  to  the  historian,  the  divine,  and  the  christian. 

J.  Bentley,  in  vol.  vi.  p.  577,  &c.  in  my  opinion,  attempts 
in  vain  to  prove,  that  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  an  astronomical  work, 
is  merely  739  years  old.  This  Essay  is  curious,  though  unsatis- 
factory, and  exhibits  in  strong  colors  the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
moderns  to  the  ancient  Indoos, 

P. 


To  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice^  Author  of  the  «  Indian  Antiqui- 
ties" on  Pagan  Trinities. 


letter   iv 
Sir, — 


Jln  the  passage  of  Herodotus  cited  in  my  third  Letter,  %ve  saw  the 
Creator  placed  between  the  othrr  two  hypostases,  himself  of  superior 
magnitude  :  thus  we  are  told  by  John  Albert  de  Mandelsloe,  whose 
Travels  through  several  Countries  of  the  Indies  are  inserted  in  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Harris,  p.  757. ;  "  The  chief  Temple  of  the 
Banjans  [at  Amedu]  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  that  ever  I  saw, 
it  being  but  lately  built,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  court, 
surrounded  with  a  very  high  wall  of  free-stone,  about  which  are 
piazzas,  divided  into  cells^  in  each  of  which  stands  a  statue,  either 
white,  or  black,  representing  a  naked  woman  sitting  with  her  legs 
under  her,  according  to  the  Eastern  fashion  :  some  of  these  cells  have 
three  statitest  viz.  a  great  one  betm.vt  ttco  little  ones.  As  soon  as  you 
enter  the  Temple,  you  see  two  elephants  of  black  marble,  done  to  the- 
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life,  and  upon  one  of  them  the  effigies  of  the  Founder,  a  rich  Banjan 
merchant,  whose  name  is  Santides  :  the  Temple  is  vauked,  and  the  walls 
adorned  with  figures  of  men  and  other  living  creatures  ;  there  was  not 
the  least  thing  to  be  seen  within  this  edifice,  except  three  chapels,  which 
tvere  very  dark,  and  were  divided  oiili/  h\j  ixooden  rails,  ivherein  were 
placed  statues  of  marble,  like  ihdse  in  the  cells,  the  middlemost  haiing 
a  lamp  hajtgin^  before  it  :  we  saw  the  Priest  busy  in  receiving  from 
such  as  were  performing  their  devotions,  and  who  presented  him  witr 
flowers,  oil,  wheat,  an-d  salt :  with  the  first  he  adorned  the  images, 
his  mouth  and  nose  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  callicoe,  for  fear  of 
profaning  the  mystery  by  the  impurity  of  his  breath  ;  tlie  oil  was 
intended  for  the  lamps  ;  and  the  wheat  and  the  salt  for  the  sacrifice ; 
he  muttered  out  certain  prayers  over  the  lamp,  and  ever  and  anon 
put  his  hands  in  the  smoke  of  the  flame,  out  of  an  opinion  they  have, 
that  fire  having  a  greater  power  of  purifying  than  water,  they  may, 
after  this  cleansing,  Avithout  offence,  lifi  up  their  hands  to  God." 

I  now  proceed  to  make  my  promised  remarks  upon  the  Sphinx, 
That  the  Sphinx  was  androgynous  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  Herodotus  calls  the  Sphinxes  in  the  Propylaea  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis  andro-sphinxes,  as  Winkelman,  wlio  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Beloe, 
observes  :  he  also  remarks,  that  it  is  female  before,  and  male  behind, 
and  says,  that  the  testicles  appear  behind.  The  Sphinx  had  also  the 
body  of  a  lion  ;  you  suppose,  (with  Maillet,  and  Mr.  Browne,  in  his 
Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  p.  1G2.)  in  vol.  in.  p.  519.  that 
"it  pointedly  alluded  to  the  power  of  the  Sun  in  the  signs  Leo  and 
Virgo  ;"  and  you  consider  it,  (with  Larcher,)  "  as  the  symbol  of  the 
most  sacred  and  profound  mysteries :"  I  must  confess,  that  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  of  M.  Pauw,  who  says,  that  these  Sphinxes  are  images 
of  the  Deity,  whom  they  represent  as  an  Hermaphrodite.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  Egyptians  were  continually  inventing  new 
symbols  to  represent  their  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  I  might  have  added, 
as  well  as  of  the  androgynous  nature  of  the  Deity;  the  Sphinx  was 
admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  when  it  stands  alone,  it  alludes  to 
the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  Deity  ;  Avhen  it  is  placed  between 
two  other  colossal  statues,  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  Trinity  :  in 
either  case  it  is  the  symbol  of  mystery.  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
support  this  hypothesis  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  You  have  given  in  vol. 
III.  p.  436.  some  extracts  from  M.  Savary,  on  the  Ruins  of  Egypt, 
from  which  I  shall  quote  only  the  following  passage  :  "  Near  Carnac 
we  find  the  remains  of  one  of  the  four  Temples  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  :  there  are  eight  entrances  to  it,  tJiree  of  xvhich  have  a  Sphinx 
of  gigantic  size  standing  in  front,  with  two  colossal  statues,  on  each 
side  of  the  Sphinx,  xvhich  are  respectively  cut  from  a  single  block  of 
marble  in  the  antique  taste."  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
Egyptians  always  decorated  the  portals  and  fronts  of  their  Temples 
with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  designated  by 
different  symbols ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fiict  will  sufiiciently 
explain  the  intention  of  these  three  figures. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  taken  from  Mallet's  North.  Antiq. 
V.  I.  p.  110.  affords  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion  : 
"  The  great  Temple  at  Upsal  seemed  to  be  particularly  consecrated 
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to  the  three  superior  Deities,  and  each  of  them  was  characterised  hj 
some  particular  symbol :  Odin  was  represented  holding  a  sword  in 
his  hand :  Thor  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  U'din,  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  other ;  sometimes 
they  painted  him  on  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  he-goats  of  wood,  with 
a  silver  bridle,  and  his  head  surrounded  with  stars  :  Frigga  stood  at 
the  left  hand  of  Thor ;  she  was  represented  of  both  sexes,  as  an 
Hermaphrodite,  and  with  divers  other  attributes,  which  characterised 
the  Goddess  of  Pleasure."  What,  Sir,  is  this  Frigga  but  the  Sphinx 
of  Egypt  ?  This  Scandinavian  Sphinx  at  L  psal,  was  placed  between 
Odin  and  Thor,  just  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  was  placed  between  two 
colossal  statues  ;  but  the  representation  at  Upsal  was  an  emblem  of 
the  Scandinavian  Trinity  ;  and  therefore  the  Egyptian  representation 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  intended  for  a  symbol  of  tlie  Egyptian 
Trinity. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  you  were  unable  to  discover  in  the 
Mensa  Isiaca  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  especially  as  that 
curious  Table  forms  a  grand  epitome  of  the  Egyptian  theology  :  I 
tliink  that  I  have  discovered  this  representation.  You  observe,  in  your 
account  of  it :  "  Immediately  under  the  arms  of  Isis  two  large  wings 
are  expanded,  stretching  on  either  side  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 

Table  :     tivo    black    Sphinxes    tvlth    tvhite    head-di-esses    are 

couchant  uncle?-  the  tvings  of  Isis."  The  wings  and  the  Sphinxes  repre- 
sent the  other  two  hypostases  of  the  Trinity  :  you  admit  that  these 
wings  "  have  an  immediate  allusion  to  the  primordial  Cneph,  or 
Spirit,  whose  expanded  and  genial  wings,  at  the  beginning  of  time, 
brooded  over — the  turbid  waters  of  chaos  ;"  and  I  think  that  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Sphinxes  have  an  immediate  allusion 
to  the  third  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  to  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes  in  the  Deity  :  as  in  the  Hieroglyphic  of  the  Globe,  the 
Wings,  and  the  Serpent,  there  is  one  Serpent  on  each  side  of  the 
Globe,  so  there  are  two  bphinxes  couchant  under  the  Wings  of  Isis. 
I  have  not  sufficient  leisure,  at  the  present  moment,  to  pursue  this 
subject  to  a  greater  length,  and  must  content  myself  with  suggesting 
these  hints  to  you. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  this  fragment  of  Firmicus  with 
some  rem.arks,  which  yoii  have  made  in  p.  609.  10.  and  11.  of  the 
same  vol,  "  Although  the  Deity  was  more  generally  represented 
under  the  form  of  an  ox  in  Egypt,  than  in  any  other  Eastern  nations, 
so  much  more  so  that  by  degrees,  from  symbolising  God  under  that 
similitude,  they  proceeded  to  the  impiety  of  adoring  the  animal  itself, 
and  he,  in  time,became  the  public  idol  of  their  temples;  yet  was  the  sacred 
bull  an  object  nearly  of  as  high,  and  as  peculiar  veneration,  both  in 
Persia  and  India  : — in  Persia,  according  to  a  most  curious  account 
taken  from  the  genuine  Books  of  the  Parsees,  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  and  inserted  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  Zendavesta,  the  supreme  being 
ivas  originaUi/  symbolised,  adored,  and  addressed,  under  the  form  of  a 
Gull,  and  the  reader  may  there  peruse  a  translated  prayer  to  the  God- 
Bull  :  it  was  upon  this  account,  according  to  the  same  learned  and 
mgenious  author,  that  when  men  began  to  worship  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  Noah,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  renovated  world,  came 
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•to  be  numbered  first  among  those  deified  mortals,  he  was  represented 
and  venerated  under  a  figure  compounded  of  half-man,  half-bull,  and 
denominated  in  their  sacred  "WTitings,  I'/iojnme  tnurenii  .-the  Apis  of 
Egypt  had  doubtless  a  similar  origin  :  the  Brahmins  of  India  repre- 
sented all  the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind,  under 
significant  symbols :  the  Bull  is  the  animal,  which  constantly  accom- 
panies Seeva,  the  God  of  Generation,  and  Fecundity,  who  only  destroys 
tore-produce:  in  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  Pagodas,  this  animal  i^ 
pourtrayed  standing  near  Jtim  ;  ini  others,  he  appears  mounted  upon  his 
back."  Now  in  die  engraving,  which  you  have  given  from  Dr.  Hyde, 
Mithra  is  actually  pressing  to  the  ground  a  struggling  bull ;  and  Firmi- 
cus  ironically  says  of  the  Persians,  that  they  iwrskip  a  God-thief  of 
lidls.^  The  quotation  from  Statins,  which  is  put  under  the  engravinji^, 
is  very  singular ;  and  proves  incontestibly,  that  it  was  taken  from 
some  sculptured  representation  in  a  Mithratic  cavern,  though  here  I 
hesitate  to  agree  with  you,  that  the  Poet  drew  his  description  from 
the  sculpture  on  the  rock,  from  which  the  engraving  was  taken  : 
Statlus  would,  scarcely,  have  passed  in  silence,  the  other  two  person- 
ages, as  well  as  the  animals,  which  we  see  in  the  engraving.  Mithra 
was,  probably,  often  represented  on  many  of  these  sculptured  rocks 
alone  in  the  act  of  seizing  a  bull :  the  passage  h, 

• Seu  Persei  sub  rupihus  antri 

Indignata  sequi  torqnentem  cormta  Mitliram. 

In  vol.  II.  p.  54.  you  have  given  some  curious  ilkistrations  of  this 
subject. 

We  are  told  in  this  fragment  of  Firmicus,  that  the  rites  of  Mithra 
were  familiar  to  the  Romans  :  you  have  inserted  in  the  5th  vol,  of 
your  work,  (p.  QS^.)  a  curious  account  of  a  small  circular  temple  of 
Mithra,  discovered  between  the  Viminal,  and  the  Quirinal  Hills  at 
Rome:  you  have  also  remarked  in  v.  ii.  p.  211.  that  the  Romans 
raised  altars  to  Mithra  with  this  inscription  : 

Deo  Soli  Mithrcc, 
Or,  Soli  Deo  Iniicto  Mithrcp. 

In  vol.  III.  p.  506.  you  resume  the  subject,  and  declare  your  opinion, 
tliat  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  a  Temple  of  Mithra ;  in  which 
opinion  I  have  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  you. 

You  remark  in  vol.  v,  p.  811.  that  '  the  Caduceus  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian Taut,  who  was  sirnamed  Trismegist,  or  Ter-Maxinms,  from  his 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  vol.,  is  adorned  with 
that  old  Egyptian  symbol  of  Deity,  the  Globe,  Wings,  and  Serpent ; 
.and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  this  Caduceus  is  described  by  the 

'  Id  vol.  II.  p.  202.  you  observe  :  "  Blithra is  said  by  Porphyry  to  bave 

been  a  stealer  of  oxen,  which  he  secreted  in  caverns  ;  intiniatiug^,  at  once,  that 
the  Sun,  like  the  o\,  nas  tlie  emblem  of  fertility,  and  that  his  prolific  and  fcentra- 
tive  heat  produced  that  fertility  by  secret  and  invisibie  operations."  Here  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  diftering  from  you  :  the  real  reason  why  both  Porphyry, 
and  Firmicus  represent  Mithra  u.i  a  stealer  of  oxeu,  appears  to  me  to  be,  because 
lie  teas  sculptured  in  the  act  of  seizi)ig-  a  bull ;  and  wiien  Porphyry  says  that  he 
secreted  them  in  caverns,  what  move  probai)le  solution  of  tliat  idea  can  be  given, 
tJian  to  suppose  that  i,t  was  taken  from  a  sculptured  representation  in  a  3Iithratic 
iifivern? 
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Ancients  as  producing  three  leaves  together,  a  sacred  trefoil,  intimat- 
ing the  three-fold  distinction  of  the  Deity,  for  which  he  was  so 
strenuous  an  advocate :  thus  Homer,  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  calls 
it  the  golden  three-leaved  wand  :'  now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  trefuil 
was  considered  by  the  Persians  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and  Avas, 
therefore,  both  deemed  a  sacred  plant,  and  much  used  in  sacrifices  : 
thus  Herodotus  says,  Bk.  1.  c.  132,  Iviav  Ti'^iu-.fucrrvXcii  kuto.  fi-^ia  r» 

lipyjiov,  h^y.s-yi  to.  Kpix,  vTrcTruc-a^  Trcufiv  Ui  k-jva.t'.aTa.Trfl,  MAAI2TA  AE  TO 
TPI'I>YAAON,  ivl  TO.vTYi';  ih,x.i  aiv  ■Tra.ree,  ra.  Kgiat,,  oiuiivrog  oi  civrov,  fniyai 
tew,?  TrapKrTiUi  'EIIAEIAEI  ©EOFONIHN,  etviv  otj  iKUtai  Xi'yov(ri  nvoti 
-riv  iTTccot^/iv,  when  he  is  describing  the  Persian  mode  of  sacrifice  : 
<«  When  they  have  cut  the  victim  into  small  pieces,  have  roasted  the 
flesh,  and  have  placed  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  softest  grass,  but 
particularly  trefoil,  one  of  the  Magi,  or  Priests,  stands  by  the  obla- 
tion, and  chants  the  Theogony  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Persians  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  done." 

With  respect  to  the  circle,  and  the  serpent,  which  were  emblems 
of  Deity  among  the  Orientals,  and  the  equilateral  triangle,  which 
was,  as  you  have  shown  in  vol.  iv.  p.  44-5.  671.  567  and  588.  an 
emblem  of  the  Trinity  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  there  is 
a  curious  passage  in  Mallet's  Noi'th.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  316.  :  he  there 
tells  us  that,  '  the  Scandinavians  employed  their  Runic  characters 
in  various  ways  for  superstitious  purposes  ;  and  he  adds,  that  all  these 
various  kinds  differed  only  in  the  ceremonies  observed  in  writing  them, 
in  the  materials  on  which  they  were  written,  in  the  place  where  they 
were  exposed,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  lines  were  drawn, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  of  a  serpent,  or  oi"  a  triangle  :'  now  it 
is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  that  he  should  mention  only  these  three 
modes  of  drawing  these  lines  :  this  Scandinavian  triangle  was,  pro- 
bably, equilateral,  and  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Trinity  ;  for 
I  have  before  shoA^Ti,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  some  notions  of  this 
mystery. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Letter  with  the  following  curious  extract 
from  the  Travels  of  Tavernier,  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Harris,  (vol. 
I.  p.  823.):  "  The  Tunqidnese  adore — the  hearth  nf  their  chimtieys 
made  of  three  stones  :"  these  three  stones  represented  their  three  Dii 
Pe7iates  ;  and  this  passage  affords  an  unsuspicious  proof  that  the 
Dii  Penates,  or  Cabirim  of  the  Romans,  came  from  the  East,  agree- 
ably to  the  whole  tenor  of  Classical  History. 


I  am,   Reverend  Sir, 
Witli  every  Sentiment  of  Respect, 

London,  Aug.  4.  1811.  EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 
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To  THE  Editor  OF  the  Classical  Journal. 

S^"»  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  several  pieces 

of  Biblical  Criticism  in  your  learned  Journal,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  contradictory  notions  of  the  Critics  ;  but  what  most 
arrested  my  attention,  was  the  tenacity  with  which  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
contends  for  his  conjectures  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  li^nj 
in  Gen.  iii.  and  the  display  of  learning  v;hich  he,  and  j^.v^aa]?, 
have  made,  to  so  little  purpose.  There  is  a  want  of  conclusiveness  in 
their  manner  of  treating  the  subject ;  they  appear  to  be  too  desirous 
of  showing  how  much  they  have  been  employed  in  Oriental  literature, 
and  lose  sight  of  that  precision,  which  is  necessary  to  give  weight  to 
their  opinions.  1  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  how  far  Dr. 
C's  opponent  is  chargeable  with  disingenuousness  :  it  is  seldom  that 
men  of  different  opinions  .do  each  other  justice  in  their  disputations; 
they  far  too  frequently  contend  for  victory,  and  not  for  the  discovery 
of  truth.  That  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  both  learned,  and  industrious,  none,  I 
believe,  will  deny  ;  in  these  respects  I  admire  him  but  1  do  not 
admire  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  ti^PfJ  ;  and  with  your  permission, 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  it,  and  hope  the  difference  in  our 
opinions  will  not  make  me  forget  to  treat  him  with  respect. 

Dr.  C.  seems  to  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  detestation,  in 
which  animals  of  the  oran-outang  kind  are  held  by  women  ;  but 
unless  he  can  prove,  that  the  threat  in  Gen.  iii.  16.  12^2  /T'li'hJ  Pf^W 
nit'Krr  rm  signifies  that  the  enmity  should  be  only  on  the  side  of 
the  woman,  he  leans  upon  the  staff  of  a  broken  reed  :  for,  how  much 
soever  women  may  hate  the  oran-outang,  he  is  very  far  from  holding 
them  in  the  same  detestation,  if  we  may  credit  those  who  pretend  to 
know  most  about  him.  I  decline  entering  into  particulars.  Dr. 
Clarke  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  what  is  related  of  this  kind  of  animals 
by  Naturalists. 

In  order  to  give  any  thing  like  probability  to  his  hypothesis,  Dr. 
Clarke  ought  to  show  how  the  curse  is  fulfilled  in   the  oran-outang, 

nitron  n^n  ^ddt  nDnnn-':'^^  ^n^^  mii^.  How  are  animals  of 

that  tribe  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field  ?  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  person,  that  can  inform  me  how  much 
more  grievously  they  labor  under  the  curse,  than  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  which  groaneth  and  travailetk  in  pain  together,  tcniil  now  ? 
Is  the  oran-outang  a  creature  more  odious  in  its  appearance  than  the 
sloth  ?  Is  it  condemned  to  greater  hardships,  and  privations,  than  the 
Avolf  ?  Is  there  such  enmity  between  it  and  the  human  race,  as  subsists 
between  men  and  the  ravenous  animals  ?  Does  it  suffer  such  miseries 
as  some  of  the  domestic  animals  do  ?  Is  not  then  his  hypothesis  void 
of  probability  in  this  respect,  and  must  it  not  remain  so,  until  he  can 
show  that  the  oran-outang  is  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field  ? 
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Another,  and  insuperable  objection  to  Dr.  C's  hypothesis,  is  that 
part  of  the  curse  "f^H  "^^m^—bv.  Can  he  show,  that  this  phrase 
signifies  to  walk  upon  four  feet  ?  It  certainly  might  be  read,  "  Upon 
thy  gackon  thou  shalt  walk  ;"'  but  if  ]^^}  signify  the  belly,  or  breast, 
it  wouW  be  a  very  awkward  translation  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  does  not 
need  me  to  remind  him,  that  "j?)!  does  not  exclusively  signify, 
to  ivalJc,  either  upon  two  feet,  or  four,  but  is  as  properly  rendered  by 
Ivit,  -as  by  Ambulavit.  Indeed,  since  Moses  ranks  among  reptiles  the 
weazel,  the  mouse,  tlie  tortoise,  the  ferret,  the  cameiion,  the  lizard, 
and  the  mole.  Lev.  xi^  29.  30.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  that, 
by  the  above  phrase,  he  could  design  the  motion  of  an  oran-outang  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  as  clearly  to  point  out  the  motion  of 
a  serpent,  as  if  it  had  been  written  W!2nn  *72n3.  bv.  One  thing  is, 
however,  certain,  that  Linnr  and  Moses  differ  widely  in  their  systems 
of  nature  ;  a  circumstance  entirely  overlooked  by  Dr.  C.  in  his  reply 
to  the  Critiques  on  his  Bible.  His  triumph  over  his  opponents  in  this 
respect'  is  therefoi'e  only  imaginary,  for  he  assumes  the  very  point 
which  should  be  proved,  viz.  That  Moses  classed  the  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  Swedish  naturalist.  Dr.  C.  ridicules  the 
notion  of  the  li^HJ,  <)'?>/?,  or  serpent,  having  feet  before  the  fall  of 
man.  But  why  ?  Because  thi^  would  be  to  confound  reptilia  with 
serpentes.  But-Moses  makes  much  greater  confusion  than  this,  for 
(if  yili/  signifies  repsit,  reptavit,)  he  considers  as  reptilia,  animals 
of  Linnil's  first  class,  ferse,  and  glires,  as  well  as  of  his  third  class,- 
and  first  order.  I  also  conceive,  that  Lev.  xi.  42.  contains  the  death- 
blow to  his  hypothesis,  making  a  complete  distinction  between  moving 
on  the  belly,  and  walking.  The  Jewish  lawgiver,  in  this  passage, 
describes  three  kinds  of  loco-motion. 

VT^rr  b:;  v">^n  V"ii:»n-t'3^ 

Here  we  have  "  all  anim;ds  going  upon  the  gachon,  and  all  going  upon 
four,  as  well  as  all  those  going  upon  many  feet,  of  every  creeper, 
moving  upon  the  earth."  From  the  enumeration  of  animals  in  the 
29th  and  30th  verses,  (if  the  translators  be  correct  in  rendering  the 
Hebrew  names,)  it  is  evident,  that  Moses  ranks  with  the  .s?i«/4  which 
certainly  moves  on  its  belly,  every  animal,  whose  legs  are  so  short  as  to 
bring  its  belly  near  the  ground,  or  m  contact  with  it;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  accounted  immodest,  or  rash,  if,  in  contradiction  to  so 
learned  a  man  as  Dr.  C.  I  say,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
motion  of  serpents,  and  other  crawling  animals,  is  here  jwinted  out 
by  linjl  b^  "J7"in>  and  that  the  phrase  cannot  point  out  the  motion 
of  the  oran-outang. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  which  opinions  of  long  standing- 
acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  unjust  to  divest  them,  till  we  can  prove - 
them  to  be  false.  The  word  o^pt?,  by  which  the  LXX.  translates  li^nJ 
undeniably  proves,  that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  before 
Christ  about  277.  the  translator,  or  translators,  understood  it  to  be  a 
serpent :  may  I  not  then  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  new  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  Hebrew  language,  that  enables  Dr.  C.  to  discover 
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tlieir  error,  and  correct  it  by  oran-outang  ?  I  believe  he  will  not 
charge  me  with  error,  when  I  remind  him,  that  one  principal  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  that  ancient  version.  All  the  versions 
in  the  cognate  Oriental  languages  are,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
one  Syriac  version,  made  from  the  Septuagint.  Whence  did  the 
notion  of  a  serpent  arise,  if  ti^HJ  should  indeed  signify  an  animal  of 
the  simia  genus  ?  And  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  in  their  allusions  to  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind,  name 
him  the  serpent,  but  never  the  oran-outang  ? 

There  are  allusions  in  scripture  to  the  subtilty,  prudence,  or  wisdom 
of  serpents — one  in  particular,  Matth.  x.  lO".  "  Be  ye  wise  (prudent) 
as  serpents."  Now  should  I  confess,  that'  I  am  unable  to  point  out 
any  particular,  whereby  we  may  discover  their  prudence,  or  wisdom — 
does  it  thence  follow,  that  he  who  knoweth  all  things,  would  assert 
their  prudence  if  they  were  destitute  of  that  quality  ?  \\  e  cannot 
suppose  him  to  be  such  an  inconsistent  Teacher,  as  to  propose  for  an 
example  of  prudence,  an  animal  no  ways  remarkable  for  it ;  and 
(notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  may  say  in  defence  of  a 
very  lame  hypothesis)  depending  upon  the  word  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  truth,  I  must  contend  that  we  have,  in  the  above  passage,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  IWH'!  in  Gen.  iii.  1. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  the  person  who  would  prove  a 
serpent  to  be  intended  by  Moses,  to  point  out  either  the  species,  or 
genus :  the  order  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  to  seek 
for  more,  would  be  only  to  indulge  in  idle  speculation.  I  would  also 
take  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  Dr.  C.  *^ Jbr  his  information"  that 
what  he  calls  the  common  hypothesis,  is  misnamed  by  him,  and  for 
any  thing  he  has  shown  to  the  contrary,  may  safely  be  called,  not  an 
hypothesis,  but  a  revealed  truth.  He  must  be  a  very  careless  reader 
of  the  Bible,  who  does  not  perceive,  that  the  sacred  Historians  write, 
not  for  the  satisfaction  of  idle  curiosity,  either  in  Infidels,  or  divines  ; 
but  merely  to  give  a  brief  and  catenated  history  of  the  world,  God's 
purpose  of  mercy  towards  it  in  the  Messiah,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  gracious  design,  until  Jesus  bowed  his  head,  and 
said,  "  it  is  finished." 

Dr.  C.  says,  "  I  have  proved,  and  so  might  any  man,  that  no 
serjjent,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  can  be  Intended  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  detailed 
by  the  inspired  penman  are  In  total  hostility  to  the  common  mode  of 
interpretation,  and  that  some  other  method  should  be  found  out." 
If  any  one  but  Dr.  C.  thinks  this  to  be  the  case,  it  must  be  because  he 
thinks  very  incorrectly,  and  leaps  upon  difficulties  that  one  would 
think  do  not  lie  in  his  way.  Dr.  C.  talks  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
common  mode  of  interpretation,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  which 
©i  them  his  hypothesis  removes.  He  says,  "  It  is  as  irreconcileable  to 
the  text,  and  context,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  to  every 
rational  method  of  interpreting  the  oracles  of  God."  If  the  former 
part  of  this  sentence  has  any  meaning,  I  suppose  it  must  be,  that  the 
text  in  tlie  version  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  text  of  the  original ; 
but  if  tl:ils  be  Dr.  C's  meaning,  it  is  a  mistake,  himself  being  judge  ; 
Ji'nj  does  mean  a  serpent.     If  by  the  context  he  means  die  event 
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brought  about  by  the  histrument,  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  text,  and  context,  for  if  we  credit  the  word  of  God,  the 
woman  was  deceived  by  the  Nachash.  Now  what  repugnance  can 
common  sense  feel  to  the  usual  interpretation,  that  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  uncommon  interpretation  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  more  repugnant  to  common  sense,  in  believing  that  Eve  was 
deceived  by  a  serpent,  than  there  is  in  believing,  that  the  lamentable 
event  was  accomplished  by  the  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  oran-outang  ? 
Dr.  C  s  observation  on  Voltaire,  whom  he  calls  a  shrewd  and  dexter- 
ous infidel,  is  of  no  weight :  none  but  that  impious  Buffoon  would 
have  made  such  use  of  the  Scripture  History,  Does  Dr.  Clarke 
really  think  the  received  translation  in  the  cases  related  —  Gen.  3. 
Num.  22.  and  Dan.  4,  gives  any  countenance  to  infidels,  to  ^^Tite  a 
burlesque  romance  on  the  word  of  the  living  God  ?  Or  can  he  suppose, 
if  ORAN-OUTANG  had  stood  in  Gen.  S.  instead  of  serpent,  that 
the  unhappy  infidel  would  have  treated  the  jackanapes  witJi  greater 
civility  ?  Dr.  C.  may  rest  assured,  that  his  interpretation  will  have  no 
tendency  to  prevent  the  cavils  of  infidels  :  those,  who  search  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  sincere  intention  of  embracing  truth  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  will  soon  be  satisfied  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  : 
the  great  misfortune  of  infidels  is,  that  they  search  not  for  truth,  but 
for  opportunities  to  cavil,  and  as  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  all 
their  thoughts,  it  may  be,  that  divine  wisdom  has  ordered  difficulties 
to  remain,  that  such  men  may  be  snared,  and  fall  by  their  own 
inventions. 

If  neither  Paul  nor  John  referred  to  the  instrument  used  in  the 
seduction  of  Eve,  why  do  they  use  the  name  by  wliich  the  LXX. 
translate  Nachash  ?  Why  did  they  not  use  j^id/SoXo?  instead  of  oipi?, 
if  there  had  not  been  an  allusion  to  the  instrument  ?  But  should  we 
allow  Paul's  reference,  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  <i>?  o  o(pt?  Euav  i^r,7rdryi'yiv  h  tt) 
vravov^yiu  olvtcZ  (having  the  characteristic  of  Gen.  S.)  and  John's,  in 
Rev.  XX,  2.  Toi/  o^iv  rov  u^vcihv '  to  have  been  made  in  conformity  to 
the  names,  whereby  Satan  was  usually  called  by  their  countrymen, 
(and "he  must  allow  this  to  be  the  most  usual  name,)  whence  did  the 
grand  enemy  of  mankind  come  by  this  name  ?  Now  Dr.  C's  objectors 
cannot,  with  equal  propriety,  contend  for  the  literal  signification  of 
'rwr\,  nt'^n,  innn,  llon,  IT^i^,  or  ni^S  because  he  is  not  called 
by  any  of  them  in  the  Scripture,  which  is  tlieir  rule  of  faith  :  nor  is 
there  any  propriety  in  Dr.  C's  application  of  nj^DSDH  XTH,   for  our 

'  Rev.  xii.  1,' — l(i.  The  Clmvrij  is  reprcsciitcd  as  a  Vi'OiMAN  perseciUcd  bj' 
the  Devil,  who  is  calied  o  cfn-nw.\  a  cii^o'Kor^  and  6  of (f  ;  surely  where  the 
WOMAN  and  the  Serpent  are  thns  opposed,  there  must  be  an  alhision  to  the 
instrument ;  and  to  deny  an  allnsion,  with  any  show  of  plausibility  in  Ciiap.  xx.  2. 
appears  to  nic  to  be  impossible :  "  He  laid  hold  on  the  Drajion."  Here  the 
grand  (^nemy  is  called  by  the  name  under  which  he  had  been  represented  in  chap, 
xii.  and  in  oilier  parts  of  this  book^-"  The  ancient  Serpent "  manifestly  alhidin;; 
to  Gen.  iii.  thotirst  name  a  prophetic  symbol,  the  second  a  name  given  him  from 
the  form  he  used  in  the  deception  of  Eve  :  "  which  is  Diabolus  and  Satan." 
The  calumniator  and  adversary,  the  latter  a  Hebiew  name  by  which  the  Devil 
•was  very  properly  called,  the  former  the  Greek  word  by  which  the  LXX.  render 
\0V. 
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Lord  might  very  properly  command  an  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of 
a  person,  without  asserting  it  to  be  a  proper  name  of  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  ;  and  yet  the  Jews  might,  without  any  injustice,  call 
A(se/39A«?  an  unclean  spirit.  In  fine,  I  hope  I  have  shown  Dr.  Clarke's 
hypothesis  to  be  destitute  of  probability;  I  have  shown,  that 
nnJ  71?  "l/in  is  a  mode  of  progression,  differing  from  that  of  walk- 
ing, either  on  four  or  many  feet ;  that  the  oran-outang  is  not  cursed 
above  every  beast ;  that  the  Greek  versions  of  LXX.  and  the  New 
Testament  writers,  are  our  authority  for  believing  Nachash  to  sig-nify 
a  serpent :  an,d  I  may  add,  that  the  lurking  habits  of  serpents  seem 
to  declare,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  enmity  between  them  and  the 
sons  of  Eve.  Tlie  double  allusion  to  the  head,  and  to  the  heel  of  the 
parties,  though  principally  to  be  taken  in  the  spiritual  sense,  has 
certainly  a  natuial  and  striking  reference  to  the  serpent,  but  none  at 
all  to  any  animal  of  the  simia  genus.  I  have  not  pretended  to  gay, 
whether  the  Nachash  walked,  or  flew,  in  its  primitive  state  ;  but  there 
certainly  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
since  from  the  nature  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  it,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  made  to  undergo  a  very  great  change  of  nature. 
However  this  may  be,  Linnasus  can  be  no  authority  in  the  contro- 
versy :  and  I  conclude  by  observing,  that  if  a  serpent  is  not  intended 
by  Moses,  the  knowledge  of  what  it  was  is  not  of  the  least  moment  to 
us  :  we  are  sure  the  New  Testament  writers  would  not,  in  compliment 
to  the  mistake  of  their  countrymen,  have  called  the  devil  opig,  m 
reference  to  the  form  under  which  he  deceived  Eve,  if  it  had  been  of 
consequence  to  us  to  know,  that  he  perpetrated  the  mischief  under  the 
form  of  an  oran-outang. 

But  while  I  confess  my  surprise  that  Dr.  C.  should  ever  have  enter- 
tained such  an  opinion,  I  am  not  less  surprised  at  Mr.  Bellamy's 
Critical  Remarks  upon  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Bible  ;  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove,  tliat  QTSW  is  a  noun  in  the  singular.  My  limits  will  not 
permit  me  to  say  much  on  this  subject ;  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  his  first  instance,  and  observe,  that  there  is  a  negligence  in 
his  manner,  which  is  remarkable  in  such  a  Critic  ;  there  is  not  a  passage 
rn  the  Hebrew   Bible,  in  which  n/^^PT  signifies,  "  aficr  this  manner." 

Gen.  xxxix.  19.  is  not  to  his  purpose,  H/^n  D''"*I1"TD,  "  according  to 
these  xvords,  or  things,"  (dabar  meaning  indifferendy  either  a  word  or 
a  thing,)  is  equivalent  to  the  English  phrase,  "  after  this  manner;"  but 
n'^i^n  is  undeniably  the  demonstrative  pronoun  plural  in  this  and 
innumerable  other  passages,  and  the  very  passage  he  takes  to  pn.ve 
his  point,  I  use  to  show  that  r\bi^rf  Dnn^^^rr  DMbi«irr  is  properly 
translated,  "  these  mighty  Gods."  Mr.  B.  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  translate  haadirim  in  the  plural,  if  it  was  predicated  of 
men  ;  and  had  he  considered,  that  they  were  Phenicians  (Philistines) 
who  uttered  the  exclamation,  the  impropriety  of  speaking  in  tlie 
plural  vanishes  ;  they  had  not  his  views  of  the  divine  unify.  Tha 
next  clause  of  the  verse  is,  if  possible,  more  pointedly  in  opposition  to 
his  opinion,  ''D"l  D^DDPf  DM^l^^H  DH  n7N\~This  is  not  in  the 
manner  of  Gen.  i.  1.  Ha-elohim  is  construed  with  the  participle  plural, 
and  (if  there  was  not  another  proof  in  the  Hebrew  Bible)  is  at  leasi;- 
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sufficient  to  show,  that  Mr.  B.  has  overlooked  one  passage,  in  which 
Elohim  is  used  as  a  plural  noun.  When  Elohim  is  used  as  one  of  the 
names  of  the  self-existent  and  true  God,  by  his  servants,  all  translators 
render  it,  with  reference  to  his  unity,  in  the  singular — and  whether  the 
divine  wisdom  intended  by  the  plural  form  o£  this  his  name,  to  point 
out  his  triune  existence,  must  be  left  to  eternity  to  discover.  That 
the  noun  is  plural  when  predicated  of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen, 
might  be  shown  from  a  multitude  of  passages. 

*'  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  (or  strange)  Gods,  the  Gods  of  the 
people,"  Deut.  vi.  14.  see  the  same  construction  in  Deut.  xi.  28. 
and  xxviii,  14.  again  in  1  Kings,  xi.  10.  Jcr.  vii.  6.  &  .Q.  and  xiii.  10, 
UllV^  U^m^  Wrbt^  nn?<,  after  other  Gods  to  serve  THEM. 
Father  Simon,  in  his  Critical  History,  says,  "  On  doit  supposer  comme 
une  chose  constante,  que  la  plupart  des  mots  Hebreux  sont  equivoques, 
et  que  leur  signification  est  entii-rement  incertaine."  We  have  a 
shrewd  guess  of  what  Father  Simon  meant  by  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade us,  that  the  signification  of  Hebrew  words  was  uncertain  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Bellamy's  Criticisms,  and  Father  Simon's 
assertions,  speak  the  same  language.  There  are,  without  doubt, 
many  grammatic  anomalies  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  considering  its 
antiquity,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
either  Mr.  Bellamy,  or  any  one  else,  to  make  the  Hebrew  words  mean 
any  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  imagination  prompts  them.  I  add  one 
instance  more,  in  which  Elohim  is  construed  with  the  participle 
plural,  Uh"^  Tl''?^")  □^1'^^J,  Deos  vidi  asceudentes,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  18. 
I  am  well  aware,  that  Jonathan  expounds  the  passage,  "  I  have  seen 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  ascending,"  &c.  and  that  Kimchi  expounds 
Elohim  by  7TTJJ  Dv,  but  I  take  neither  of  them  as  authority,  since 
they  do  not  give  the  literal  reading,  but  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  text.  I  have  not  room,  in  the  limits  I 
have  prescribed  to  myself,  to  notice  the  other  passages  he  has  men- 
tioned, but  would  ask  him  en  passcmt  what  authority  he  adduces  for 
rendering  V/hi,  "  before  him,"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  7.  ?  Supposing  Elohim 
to  come  from  TJ^,  <  fortitndo,  virtus,'  the  disputed  part  of  the 
passage  might  be  read,  "  For  there  the  mighty  ones  were  revealed 
or  made  known  unto  him  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his  brother.'' 
(for  Elohim  the  Keri  reads  IDTp.)  He  saw  the  angels  of  God  in 
his  dream,  the  mighty  ones.  I  now  turn  back  to  Mr.  B's  Critical 
Remarks  in  former  Numbers  of  your  Journal.  In  No.  in.  p.  631. 
we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  B's  modesty,  in  his  charging  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  and  De  Rossi  with  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  with  adding  to, 
or  taking  from,  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Clarke.  But  his  ability  to  maintain  and  prove  the  absolute 
IXTEGKITY  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  what,  I  thought,  no  sober  scliolar 
would  at  this  day  pretend  to— one  would  naturally  suppose,  that  some 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  arguments  of  Joh.  Morinus,  Ludov„ 
Capellus,  and  other  learned  men  who  have  -wTittcn  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  lately  published,  states  this 
subject  with  great  perspicuity,  Lect.  xi.  and  though  he  admits  the 
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integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  from  the  time  it  was  fixed  by  the  Masora, 
yet  in  the  conclusion  he  very  properly  observes,  "our  notions  of  integrity 
must  not  be  carried  to  such  a  height,  as  to  imply  that  no  deviations 
from  the  sacred  Autographs  were  retained  in  the  Masoretic  text,  that 
there  are  no  passages  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles  which  betray 
marks  of  corruption,  and  still  require  critical  aid."  Now  if  we  admit 
the  Professor  to  be  a  competent  judge,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  ABSOLUTE  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  ?  Mr.  B.  com- 
plains of  the  different  interpretations  given  of  various  passages,^  by 
people  pretending  to  critical  skill  in  Hebrew.  Do  not  their  various 
opinions  seem  to  intimate  that  tliere  is  some  truth  in  Fatlier  Simon's 
;«sertion,  and  that  the  language  is  but  imperfectly  known?  And  when 
we  consider  tliat  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jiving  language  for  upwards  of 
2000  years,  and  that  the  sacred  volume  is  the  only  book  in  pure 
Hebrew,  that  has  come  down  to  our  times,  how  should  it  be  othenvise  ? 
It  is,  not,  however,  so  uncertain  as  some  critics  would  make  it,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  having  the  honor  of  being  ranked  with  such  novices  as 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
one  of  the  fortuitous  shoots  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  imagination.  In  his 
Notice  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,  he 
stumbles  on  the  word  b'^^'i^,  the  sio^nification  of  which  Sir  W.  thinks, 
must,  in  the  places  he  mentions,  be  best  determined  by  the  Arabic. 
This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  give  a  new  translation  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  Q.  for' the 
sake  of  the  Deists!  He  would  have  us  believe,  tliat  rSHPi  is  erro- 
neously rendered  '<  under"  and  refers  us  to  Gen.  1.  19.  and  Lev.  xvi. 
32.  for  the  true  sense  of  it  in  this  place  —  surely  nothing  but  inattention 
could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  critic, 
on  such  a  reference,  or  to  tell  us  that  its  signification  is  "  IN  THE 
PLACE  OF."  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  this  learned  Hebraist,  if 
he  can  possibly  suppose  either  of  these  passages  to  his  purpose  ?  In 
the  first,  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  "  I  am  in  the  place  of  God." 
Does  tliis  censurer  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph 
occupied  the  Throne  of  God  ?  His  meaning  was,  that  in  a  certain 
degree  he  represented  God,  or  was  under  him  for  the  good  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  that  as  God  nourishes  and  supports  all,  extending  his 
mercy  to  them,  notwithstanding  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  so  he 
would  imitate  the  Father  of  Mercies,  in  doing  good  to  his  brethren. 
Let  me  inform  Mr.  B.  that  when  nn/l  signifies  "  iii  the  place  oJP 
it  always  implies  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place  of  which  it  stands : 
this  is  perfectly  clear  from  his  second  example,  Lev.  xvi.  32.  "  instead 
oft  or  in  the  place  of  his  Father."  The  passage  cannot  then  be  read 
as  Mr.  B.  would  have  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  evident,  that  two  towns  are 
mentioned  in  the  text ;  n^^J  signifies"  a  hill ;  and  we  know  from 
1  Sam.  ix.  1 1 .  that  RamaJi  vs-as  situated  on  a  hill,  and  that  there  was  in 
its  neighborhood  a  high  place,  perhaps  a  grove  ;  these  things  con- 
sidered, without  putting  any  strained  or  unnatural  sense  upon  one 
Hebrew  word  in  the  text,  it  will  read,  "  Now  Saul  abode  in  the  hill, 
tinder  the  grove  or  tree  in  for  by)  Ramah,"  &c.  Had  the  wTiter 
meant  to  inform  uS  that  Saul  abode  in  a  situation  between  the  two 
towTis,  he  would  hSVe  expressed  himself  thus : 
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Now  Said  abode  under  the  grove  betiveen  Gibeah  and  Ramah. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  read  sober  critics,  Lowth,  Leusden,  &c, 
what  they  have  to  say,  they  advance  with  modesty,  and  proceed  like 
men  searching  for  truth ;  but  this  Gentleman,  like  the  priestess  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  delivers  ORACLES,  and  from  his  decisions  there 
is  no  appeal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

Xeivcastle  upon  Tijne.  JJ. 


APPENDIX 


to  Mr.  Fatrkk's   Essay  on   the   "  Qhina    of  the   Classics"    inserted 

in    No.  VI. 


*^*  This  part  includes,  beside  some  Jvformation  on  the  Byssi'.s,  and  the  Serica  of 
the  Ancients,  IlliistratidHS  of  Passuf>es  in  Propertiiis,  JEschylus,  Tihullus,  aiid 
Claudian ;  Vindications  of  Passas^es  in  Florus,  Hesychins,  Suidas,  the  Eti/molofficum 
Maf^niim,  and  Pliny  ;  Strictures  oti  Schutz,  Sopingitts,  Kuster,  II.  Stephens,  Constun- 
tin*i,  ILiff^nian,  Pitiscus,  Sutniusius,  utul  Antoninus  Thylesius. 

'A.  HE  very  learned,  and  curious  Essay  on  the  China  of  the  Classics 
has  induced  me  to  make  a  great  variety  of  inquirirs,  of  which  some  are 
remotely,  and  others  are  immediately,  connected  with  the  Essay  itself, 
but  which  are  all  designed  to  illustrate  some  passage  in  the  classical 
Writers,  which  has  been  involved  in  obscurity,  or  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  commentators,  from  their  not  having  taken  a  sufliciently 
wide  and  extensive  view  of  the  subject.  I  have  diligently  collected, 
and  carefully  collated  both  the  passages  themselves,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  different  writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  opinions  of  com- 
mentators and  critics  upon  them :  1  have  neglected  no  sources  of 
information,  which  were  accessible  to  me;  and  the  readier  will  find  all 
my  quotations  exactly  verified  by  the  editions,  which  1  have  consulted. 
The  new  interpretations  of  different  passages,  which  I  have  proposed, 
I  am  aware,  may  be  deemed  the  chimerical  effusions  of  a  youthful  fancy; 
for  there  are  some  Scholars,  who  are  content  to  surrender  their  judg- 
ment to  certain  deified  giants  in  literature,  who  condemn  every  attempt 
of  innovation,  wliich  opposes  the  standard  of,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term,  established  authority,  as  if  the  greatest  men  were  not  liable  to 
error;  and  who  often  impute  some  malignant  motive  to  those,  who  have 
the  courage  to  vindicate  the  right  of  private  opinion.  I  profess  myself 
to  be  in  the  number  of  those,  who  must  be  convinced,  before  they  can 
believe  ;  and  who  weigh,  with  candor  and  impartiality,  every  opinion  on 
the  point  of  dispute  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  'J  hough  I 
have  often  already  found  occasion  to  differ  from  Scholars  of  established 
fame  on  various  topics,  yet  I  have  always  stated  the  grounds  of  my 
opposition  to  them,  sensible  as  lam  of  my  own  fallibility;  and  have 
never  sullied  the  pages  of  this  respectable  Journal,  nor  disgraced  the 
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name  of  a  Scholar,  with  personal  abuse  and  illiberal  reflections.  T 
frankly  confess  that  I  may,  in  some  cases,  have  unconsciously  fallen 
into  the  discoveries  of  others  ;  for,  as  Lambert  Bos  has  well  said  in  the 
Preface  to  his  "  Observationes  CriticoEy"  Quam  difficile  sit  dicere  quod 
non  dictum  sit  ■prius,  et  observare  auod  non  observatum  ab  aliis  sit  in  e& 
eruditiunis  luce,  in  qua  hodie  versamur,  scriftorumque  qfftuetitid,  expe- 
riuntur  omnes,  qui  rci  literarice  sese  dedunt. 

The  first  passage,  on  which   I    intend   to   offer  some  remarks,    is   in 
Propertius  Book  iii.  Eleg.  3.  v.  1. 

"  Arnia  Deus  Caesar  dites  meditatur  ad  ludos, 

"  Et  freta  gemmiferi  findere  classe  maris: 
"  Magna  viie  merces  :  parat  ultima  terra  triumphos : 

"  Tigris  et  Euphrates  sub  sua  jura  fluent: 
"  Seres  et  Ausoniis  veiiient  provincia  virgis ; 

"  Assuesceiit  Latio  PartLa  tropa;a  Jovi." 

"  Cf.  Claudian.  Honor.  V.  v.  317. 

Victura  ferctitr 

Gloria  Trajani ;  non  tarn  quod  Tigride  vlcto 
Nostra  triumphati/uerint  provincia  Parthi: 

apparethunc  Nostri  versum  in  mente  habuisse  nobilissimum  Poetam — : 
unic^  hue  facit  insignis  Horatii  locus  L.  i.  Od.  12. 

lUe  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 
Site  siibjectos  Orieiitis  orce 
Seras^  et  Indos: 

et  Flori  L.  iv.  c.  12.  Seres  etiam,  habitantesque  sub  ipso  sole  Indi,  cum 
gemmis  et  margaritis,  elephantes  quoque  inter  munera  trahentes,  nihil 
juagis  quam  longinquitatein  viae  imputabant,  quam  quadriennio  impleve- 
rant:  conjungunt  hi  cum  Seribus  Indos,  itidem  ut  noster  Poeta," 
Brcekhusius.  The  Poet  sityi;  that  '  Cssar  intends  to  penetrate  to  the 
extremity  of  India,  and  that  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  will  thus 
soon  roll  a  free  and  independent  flood  :'  the  two  subsequent  lines  specify 
some  of  the  nations  comprehended  in  the  4  precedent  lines:  "Yes," 
adds  the  Poet,  "  even  the  Seric  nation  shall  fall  beneath  the  Roman 
spear,  and  the  fierce  Parthian  shall  supply  trophies  to  the  Jupiter 
Feretrius  of  the  Latins."  If  Claudian  be  allowed,  as  Brcekhusius 
supposes,  to  allude  to  these  verses  of  Propertius,  the  interpretation,  for 
which  I  contend,  is  at  once  proved  ;  for  he  connects'  in  his  idea  the 
Tigris  with  the  Partha  tropcea,  just  as  I  do  :  any  other  mode  of  inter- 
pretation seems  to  me  to  embarrass  the  sentence  :  the  words— yara^ 
ultimo  terra  triumphos  seem   to   point  to  the  Seres,  or  Chinesfy   as   the 

■ I  >i  ' 

'  Read  here  Seres;  for  the  nominative  is  Ser:  tlius  we  have  in  C.  S.  Sidon. 
.Apoll.  Carw.  V.  v.  43.  Ser  vellera,  thura  Sabeeus:  thus  Auson.  Eidyll.l2.  in 
Monosyl.  de  Histor.  (cited  in  Faccioiati's  Lexicon), 

Vellera  depectit  iiemorulia  vestijluus  Ser : 
thus  Seneca  in  Here.  (Et.  Act.  2.  v.  665. 

Nee  Mceonid  distinguit  acu, 

Qtice  Phoebeis  sichditus  Euris 

Legit  Eois  Sa-  arboribus. 
Beroaldus  in  his  note  on  Sueton.  Calig.  c.  52.  quotes  the  passage  of  Ausooiiu, 
and  adds, — "  Singulariter  iu  recto  sasu  dicitiir  Ser." 

Vol.  Vv    No.  x.  b 
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object  of  the  i^oot's  attention  ;  for  llio.  5V;r,f  wore  calloil  uUimi  Seres,  an 
oxprossion  wliic  h  soonis  to  have  passed  into  a  |irovorb,  bocaiiso  the 
Anciont>  phuiti-d  thoni  in  the  farther  extremity  of  the  Indian  Worhi  : 
thus  Seneca  says  in  his  Hippo/i/fns  Jc.  '2.  Sc.  1.  Qikc  fila  ramis  iiltiiiir 
Seres  tegtait :  Again  in  Jhrculis  (Etcciis  v.  41-1.  Cujtis  triumpttos  uUimi 
Seres  caniutt :  thus  Juvenal  says  in  Sat.  6.  v.  403. 

JLicemlan  novif  quid  tofo  fiat  in  orbe, 
Quid  Sars,  quid  Tlirares  tuiiitit, 

that  is,  *'  What  is  doinn  in  the  remotest  i);irts  of  Asia,  and  of  Europe." 

I\lr.  Harrow,  the  sensible  and  intelligent  traveller  into  China,  to 
whom  I  have  coi>inuinicated  my  JMSS.  on  this  subject,  says  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  me  from  she  Admiralty  Oct. 'J;)rd,  ISll;  "Do  you 
really  think  Florus,  m  speaking  of  the  Embassy  of  the  S<M"es  to  Augus- 
tus, iiuitled  10  any  creilitr  Is  there  any  corrgt>oration  whatever  in  any 
contemporary,  or  other  writer  of  any  such  embassy  having  arrived  at 
Home?  Surely,  if  such  an  event  had  acUiallv  taken  place,  would  not 
some  Romati  writer,  besides  Elorus,  have  mentioned  it?  Roman  vanity 
in  the  age  o(  Augustus  was  not  at  so  low  an  ebb,  but  that  an  event 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  would  have  become  a  theme  for  some  poet, 
or  a  fact  for  some  historian  :  I  recollect  no  mention  of  it  but  by  Eh)rus." 
The  passage  of  Florus  has  boon  ([itoted  in  the  note  of  Rrivkhusius  :  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Horace  ((juoted  in  the  same  note)  has  some  allusion  l(> 
this  Embassy,  when  he  says, 

"  Il!e  .''ou  Partlios  Latio  iinniiiiciitos 
"  I'.iforit  jiisto  (lomitos  triumplio,. 
"  Sivc  suhjc'clos  Orientis  i>r(f 

"  Scnn  ct  Iiidos." 

And  Suetonius  says  in  Aug.  c.  21.  Qine  lirtutis  modcratiouisqne 
fama  Indus  et'nwi  ac  Sci/t/tas,  audita  inodo  cogfiitos,pellc.iit  ad  aiiiieitnioi 
siiam  po}>tiliiptc  Roniaiii  ultra  per  legatos  petendam.  Casaubon  here 
presents  us  with  the  following  note  :  "  Indorum  et  Scytharum  legatos 
simul  venissc  ad  Augustum  Tarraconem  usque  auctor  est  Orosius:  ego 
observo  duas  legatioaes  a  Poro  lege  Indorum  ad  eundem  Augustum; 
alteram,  qu;t  ad  cum  venit  in  llispaniis  bt-llum  gerentem,  cujus 
Orosius  nieminit,  et  cum  eo  Eusebius  in  Chronico ;  qui  id  annotat 
ad  annum  Augusti,  ut  ipse  numerat  XN'lll,  qui  annus  incidit  in  tempus 
belli  Caiitabrici :  hi  legati  petenda';  pacis  causa  venerunt :  secuta  est 
deinceps  altera  legatio,  qiue  ad  Augustum  A.  U.  734.  pcrvenit :  quamlo 
ipse  post  Giwciam  AsianKpie  lustratam,  Samum  per  hyemem  venit  :  hi 
legati  cum  niagnis  multiscjuc  muneribus  ad  sanciendum  fccdus,  quoii 
ante  petiirant,  venerunt:  de  his  Strab.  L.  15.  et  Dio,  L.  54.  regem 
Indorum,  a  quo  venerunt  ad  Augustum  legati  Eusebius  Pandionem 
in  Chronico  appellat,  non  Forum  :  Hxylluiv,  ait,  o  7'2v  'iviJaJv  px(j-i\Big 
(fi\os  Avyoua-rov  nai  (ruiJ.i/.x^os  elvaj  TrafscDcs-Jacrraj.  venerunt  posteh  et 
ad  Trajanum  legati  Indici  :  Constantinopolitanorum  siepe  menuni 
legcrc  venisse  ad  Imperatorum  legatos,  Indorum  ut  ad  Constantinum,  ad 
Theodosium,  lleraclium,  Justinianum,  et  alios." 

In  the  1501st  verse  of  tbc  Agamemnon  occur  the  following  lines; 
x£7crai  ^  d^ii^vYjg  iv  J^ac/^ari  ruj  A'  ccgsobI  (joivxtiu  (Slov  ey.7fvsu/v.  these 
lines  arc  rc^jcated  at  v.  1525.  Schutz  says  here— "  A  iiclaiidu  muliere 
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sic  vfste  captiis,  cuiomadiiiocliim  aranoa  bcstiolam  calJlibus  suis  irrcfiro 
solot,"  I  imist  contcss,  thoiis^li  my  readers  may  be  stjirtlcci  al  l\w  novelty 
of  the  idea,  that  I  am  more  iiicliiuv]  to  suppose  thai  iho  I'oet  is  alhidiiii^ 
to  the  dress  of  royal  women,  wliirh  was,  us  may  be  proved,  made  of 
cotton,  or  rather  silk,  which  the;  ancients  knew  to  be  the  production 
of  a  worm.     'I'luis  Anti<;<>ne  says  in  the  Scve?i  at  Tlichcs  v.  lOlj. 

y-jy-ij  TTSf  oii(ra.}  r'xSs  iJ.riyjxyr^TOij.xi 
xokiT'jj  (p£cw(7x  (Sva-a-lvo'j  irsrX'x'i^aT'jc, 

where  pjcrj-tVon  rsTrXaf/xaroj  is  rightly  interpreted  by  the  Schol,  15, 
Tov  ^occrtXty.ou  ti/.xrlou,  and  where  Stanley  says, — "  Habitus  mulierum  : 
Kur.  Bacch.  v.  81 9. 

Kyy.  <rrst\a.i  viv  (I.  vuv)  aaf  i  %p-'ri  ^'jcrclvrj^  itztKo-j^. 
Ilzv.  71  iJr)  TOO   f»V  yv'-'xlKOLs  gj  dvi^og  TSAcJ; 

Plinius  lino  byssino  sccundam  bonitatis  palmam  dat,  mulierutn 
ma.\imo  deliciis."  In  the  On.stts  v.  1  1.34.  (Kd,  Porson)  we  have 
<pi,c£x  TTOcC'jcsa,  ^'j^^x  K\vraiij-'/riirr^x.  Luciun  says,  in  the  2ti  Book  of 
his  [maginary  Ili.sfoiy,  ea-'lijri  Sk  ^cujvrxt,  d^ayvlots  Ksitrol^,  TTOf (pJf oij : 
here  I  would  ask  wiiat  Lucian  can  mean  i)y  a^xy^^ix  Kstr-Tx  but  silk ; 
and  is  not  this  the  v^Sxtu.x  a^xyj^rji  of  /Kschyhis? '  But  Lucian  says 
d^xyvix  xU(pvca.:  thus  in  the  passage  of  the  Orestes  we  have  (px^.sa, 
irocsp'jcsa,  which  corresponds  to  the  S'Jcc'ivot  itsirXoi,  and  the  ^■Jcra-tvov 
XirXxij.7.  in  the  passages  cited  from  the  Bacc/ue,  and  the  Scvai  at  Thebes. 
Hence  we  h'arn  the  fact,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  meaninfr 

'  This  is  exactly  the  term,  which  tlie  Classical  writers  give  to  silk  :  thus  Ser- 
vins  says  upon  (iivra-.  "2.  v.  I'Jl.  "  Apiid  yEtliiopiam,  Indos,  et  .Seras,  sunt 
(|iiiilaiu  in  arboribus  vermes,  et  homhyccs  a|)])i-llitiitin°,  (|ui,  in  nretiiconim  modtim, 
tenui.s:>iniu  filu  [tlie  ci^d^ux  Mtitu  of  l,iirianj  (io<iucunt  unde  est  sericum ; 
nam  laiiaiii  arbunam  mm  possumiis  accipere,  quia  ubiqiie  procrt-atur  :"  thus 
Martial,  L.  ii.  Kji.  39. 

At'c  rtis^a  tarn  tciuii  tliKtirrit  aravcn  tela. 
Tarn  Icvc  nee  bomhi/.r  pniduliis  vT^ct  opus : 
Tlnis  Pliny  says  of  tlie  silk  worm,  Sat.  Hist.  L.  11.  c.  T^.  Telas  arancorum  mndo 
tcxiint :  tliiis  Hfliodoriis  L.  10.  Hint.,  says  Cerda  upon  the  passage  of  Virtjil, 
"•  Apcrto  ait  coiifiei  stamina  apiid  fSeras  ab  umncis:"  tlitis  Paiisauias  says,  that 
tlie  silk-worm  bears  tlic  nearest  resemblance  to  a  spider:  tims  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinussays,  in  his  K-r(^/:j-«i^H.v  (L, '2.  p.  2.'i.  1.  Potter's  edition.)  £<  ^s  a-vfiTn^t- 
(Pi^itrixi    xevi,    oAc/ov    haoTto)!  uCrciT^   fAotXcCKuriptu;    y^^cricci    ToTi    v(pei<rixccc-tv' 

ix.^oduv  fiiSiTTcivrxi,  Vi-fzx  y;,PV<Tov,  xxi  o->ipc(i  IvdiKcv^,  xcti  tov;  Triptipydvi;  Zoft- 
ZvKXi  ^xi^Hv  iavrcii'  '.i^  (ncuX/i^  (plircti  to  Tr^aTui',  iirx  s|  xvToZoua-iix  uvx^xln- 
Txi,  KXf^Trt,'  ft,id   '/jv  e/5  r^iTYiv  f^iTxicip!pu<riY  vitt^utZTXt  S«^cSvA<«»*  «/  ol  nKvaxXov 

UVTO    yCxXO'jTlV'    %   CV    ^«fXgCJ,     t\y.TlTXl    PT^I^OlVf    KxSxTTiP     £K    T?J    xpx^vrii     0    iy,r, 

a^ayjfii  |14.t«?  :    lliiis  i)ioiiysins  says  in  his   O'lx.ovu.ijr,';  nE^in'yi"''??  V.  7;"''J. 
xxi  To^xpoi,    <\?poZ^tt  T£,  Xflsi  ihix  ZcipZxpx  "Zfiouv., 

Ct    T£   KOX^  (/.IV  CtlXliOvrxi   X»'(   'iptX  IU.ijXx, 

x'.oXx  CI  z,xt,iov7ii  i^'/if^Yiq  citkx  yxtniy 
iiuxTX  Tiv^evtrt^  ttoXvoxi^xXx,    TiurilirXf 
ioauivx  %§»'>!  Xiiuuviac^  oc]i9i<rt  tto/j]?, 
x-ltyetg  cv7i  y.M  ieyoy  xpxyjxu<«  XpIthm. 
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of  several  passafes  in  the  classical  Wfiters,  that  the  Greeks  dipped  their 
silk,  and  xutton  in  purple  :  Thus  Horace  says  Ca/vw.  4,  13,  .9-  ^^c  Cocc 
referunt  jam  tibi  purpuroe,  where  an  ancient  commentator  says — "  Pre- 
tiosai,  a  loco,  nam  in  Co  insula  vestes  tenuissimie  tcxuntur  ad  cielicias 
muliebreis  ct  luxuni,  optiniaqiie  purpura  tinguntur:"  and  we  have  in 
Juvenal  Sat.  S.  101.  Cu/ichi/liaCoa,\vhprc  Ruperti  observes:  "Purpuras 
Coa?,  vestes  Coa?conchyliatce,  h.  e.  purpura;  intectae  :  eredem  tingeban- 
tur  etiam  puqoura,  et  inter  insulas  ^gei  maris,  Con  et  Nyssum  sc. 
Porphyrin,  magna  muricum  copia  capicbatur:  v.  Jani  ad  Flor.  Od.  iv. 
13,  13.  et  Harduin  ad  Plin.  v.  31.  §.  36."  Hence  Hesychius  says, 
(^vtrtrivov  Tto^^v^ouv  :  Soping.  here  says — "  Quod  tamcn  diversum  a 
purpura:  Lucas,  o  ifXcjo-io;  avi^iOviTKsro  ito^ev^ccv,  kcc)  /Syorov :  neque 
coloris  est,  sed  lini  delicatissimi.  Plin.  1.  19.  c.  1."  II.  Stephens  in 
the  Index  to  his  Greek  Thesaurus  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake, 
as  he  quotes  those  very  words.  Constantine,  himself  unacquainted  with 
the  origin  of  the  mistake,  says,  "  Ex  his  constat  Siiidam  et  Ilesych. 
ignorare  quid  j3v<r<ro;,"  and  Hofl'man  in  his  Lexicon  Universale,  says, 
after  citing  this  passage  of  St.  Luke —  "  Lnde  coUigitur  a  purpura 
vcstem  byasinani  distinctam  fuisse,  quod  notanduni  contra  veteres  gram- 
maticos,  qui  byssinum  colorem  purpureuni  interpretati  sunt,"  Hoffman 
also  says:  "  Apud  Plinium  vero  1.  19-  c.  41.  [c.  6j.  Ed..  Bipont;]  ubi 
de  byssini  tingendi  ratione,  sicut  olim  legebatur,  hysginuni  reponit 
Dalechampius:"  the  Avords  of  Pliny  are:  '■'■  Quin  et  terrena  wiscere, 
coccoquc  tinctum  Tyrio  tingere,  ut  Jieret  hysginum."  Fnim  what  has 
already  been  said,  and  what  will  be  said  below,  it  will,  I  think,  appear 
highly  probable  that  Pliny  wrote  byssinum. 

Again  Hesychius  says,  j5v(r(riva,'  'n'o^(pvpa.:  hence  Suidas  says — fSucro-ivov. 
(ivc'Tuj  /3£/3a,a,aivoy :  Kuster  says  here,  as  Soping,  did  above,  "  Hanc 
interpretationem  non  probo,  quoniam  ^vatros  non  est  coloris,  sed  lini 
genus:"  Again  Suidas  says — /Siltrtrov,  o^vtivnif,  ^sc^urovc/jg  Sb  (xriita-hsi 
^cKprjv  SK  •TTOf ip'j'faf.  Kuster,  under  the  same  error,  here  says :  "  Imo 
aliud  est  byssus,  et  aliud  purpura  est,  ut  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  satis 
constat:  male  ergo  ista  Suidas  hie  confundit."  Salmasius  on  Ter- 
tullian  de  Pall.  p.  21 9.  (quoted  by  Pitiscus  in  his  Lexicon  Antiquitatvm 
Rutn.  under  the  article  Byssus),  as  well  as  Pitiscus  himself,  has  givt-n  an 
ingenious,  but  an  erroneous  reason  for  this  interpretation  of  the  word  : 
the  first  says — "  Byssus  de  colore  purpureo  etiam  exponitur  a  quibus- 
dani  :  Hesych.  /Sus-crivov,  ttq^^v^oSv,  ujlore  byssi,  vel  lini,  qui  purpurei 
coloris  est ;"  Pitiscus  adds — "  Vestes  moUissima)  ac  tenuissima?  ex  ilia 
lini  specie  pretiosissima  conficiebantur,  et  h*,  quoniam  pretiosissims, 
et,  ut  dixit  Plin.  xix.  1.  mulierum  dtliciiE  erant,  ideo  ferme  purpura 
tegebantur;  quas  res  veteres  grammaticos  in  errorem  impulit,  ut  byi.si- 
num  colorem  purpureum  interpretarentur :"  hence  the  Etyniol.  Mag. 
says — ^vcr<rO$,  slSog  jSoravr^i,  £?  ov  x,tx.)  rd  oltC  auT-rjs  BAHTOMENA 
'i'jAria.,  (ovTcriva,  KeyovTcci. 

Since  I  wrote  these  remarks,  I  have  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
that  niicrocosm  of  classical  knowledge,  the  Plinianoe  Exercitationes  in 
Caii  Julii  Solini  Polyhistora  of  Salmasius  p.  272.  ''  Cum  inter  purpu- 
reum et  coccinum  hie  color  sit,  non  mirum  alios  pro  cocco,  alios  pro 
purpurea,  hysginum  usurpasse:  Hesych.  /3uV«-of.%f";^«.a  dvu  rrjs  Scyr^s 
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Traf  aAaja/SavftjOLEvov  :  idcMu  $u(rcrtvcc  interprotatur  TTOfipsoa:"  It  is  how- 
ever evident  from  the  other  passage  of  Salmasius,  that  he  saw  not  the 
whole  truth.  Alberti  says  in  liis  Mesj'chiiis  on  the  first  passage  cited 
by  Sahnasius  from  Hesych,  "  In  Excerptis  ex  Moschopulo  MS.  in 
Agapctuni,  apud  cl.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xii.  p.  30(5.  j^va-cros,  to  ko'jcxjvov 
j^aiy^[/,a,  OTf£§  XsyovTi  'iSiuiriKios  dXtj^ivov,  ko.)  Xeysrai  dvo  roij  jSveiv  rov; 
Icra-oug,  yjyouv  to'j(  Oip^oLXixovg'  \syerai  Ss  ko.)  ro  xokkivov  'ivSvjjia,  l5v<r<rog. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Xenophon  uses  the  word  (Bixrcro^aifrig. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Ivoman  nobility  was,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
purple ;  but  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says,  in  his  23d  book,  that  "  the 
celebrated  silk  of  the  Seres  anciently  composed  the  dress  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  but  was  in  his  age  the  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  clothing 
of  the  lower  ranks  :"  here  then  we  clearly  see  that  the  dress  of  the 
Roman  nobility  was  often,  if  not  always,  silk  stained  with  purple.  The 
constitution  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (cited  in  J.  Rosinus's  Antiq. 
Ram.  Corp.  ahsuliit.  Ed.  Schrovelius,  p.  3,590  'i^^y  be  here  cited — Nee 
pallia  quis  tiiuicaaqiic  domi  sericas  contexat  aut  facial,  qiice  tincla  con- 
chylih,  Hullitis  altcrius  permistiune  contexta  sint,  profcrantur  ex  cedihns, 
tradaiiturqiic  tunicct:  out  pallia  ex  omni  parte  texturcc  crtiore  iiifectce  con- 
'  hylii,  nulla  stamina  siihtexantur  tincta  conchylio,  nee  ejusdem  infectionis 
argUfo pectinc  sulidandajila  decurranf,  Sj~c.  SfC.  :  hence,  in  the  Glossa- 
rium  Isidori,  "  Bombucinare,  purpuramjacere  ;"  "  bombycinatores,  pur- 
puraia  facientes."  The  Coan  vests  were  also  fancifully  interwoven 
with  gold,  as  we  learn  from  TibuUus  2,  6,  35. 

Ilia  geret  vestes  tenues,  quas  femina  Coa 
Texuit,  auratas  disposuitque  vias  : 

And  from  the  llippolytus  of  Seneca  (cited  in  Rosinus),  Act.  '2.  Sc.  1. 

Removete  famula  purpura,  utque  auro  illitas 
Vestes,  procul  sit  muricis  Tyrii  rubor  ; 
Quce  jila ramis  ultimi  Seres  legunt. 

This  is  still  the  practice  in  the  east,  as  the  reader  will  learn  from  the 
following  observations,  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  that  intel- 
ligent traveller,  Mr.  Barrow:  "In  India  the  muslins  interwoven  with 
gold,  so  closely  indeed,  as  to  exhibit  almost  a  total  plate  of  gold,  are 
known  as  dresses  of  ceremony  by  the  name  of  Kinkauhs  :  they  look  like 
the  dresses  of  our  tinselled  kings  and  {]uecns  on  the  stage:  in  China, 
however,  they  contine  their  threads  of  gold  and  silver  to  silk,  and  never 
attempt  to  interweave  them  in  their  cotton  cloths,  whereas  in  India  they 
interweave  them  solely  in  their  cottons,  a  distinction  not  unworthy  of 
notice."  Thus  Alcimus  Avitus,  L.  3.  (cited  by  Vossius  de  Originc  et 
Progressu  Jdolol.  L.  4 .  c.  90.) : 

Fidgidus  auro 


Serica  bis  coctis  mutalat  tegmina  blattis : 

Thus  Galen  Trefi  SiocyyuxTSw;  Koci  ^s^acrrslccg  rivv  iv  rf  iKOC(rtri  4"^XV  ''^^^'v 
■td^aiv,  c.  9-  torn,  6.  Oper.  Galen,  ct  liippocratis,  p.  513.  (cited  in 
Vicat's    Vocabulariuin  vtriiisque  Juris)  :     Tovrov  rov    ysvovg    eVtj   ra 

rsigiKuJv  QV0jxa^oiJ,£vu!v,  which  Vicat  translates  thus — '  Ilujus  generis 
vestimenta  auro   contexta,  aut   supervacuum   aliquod  opus   habentia, 
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aut  fjiias  materiaift  ex  longinquo  adlatam  dcsiderant,  ut  quae  vocaiifr 
serica."  Hcnco  we  see  the  mistake  of  Antonius  Thylesius  (quoted  in 
the  passage  of  Pitiscus),  who  says  that  the  Byssus  was  almost  of  a 
golden  color.  Pitiscus  adds — *' Sod  crrat ;  non  est  enim  coloris,  sed, 
ut  ex  his,  qui  pure  locuti  sunt,  constat  lini  pr^stantissimi  genus."  We 
may  here  remark,  that  it  was  as  obvious  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  Byssus 
was  of  a  golden  color,  as  it  was  to  say  that  it  was  of  a  purple  color ;  for 
Loth  was  sometimes  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  silk 
for  dresses.  As  then  the  Coan  vests  arc  often  distinguished  from  the  piirplt 
robes,  though  they  were  often  stained  with  purple ;  so  the  Byssus,  or 
Serica  h  ohvn  di  tinguished  from  purple,  though  it  was  often  stained 
with  purple:  thus  Tibullus,  2,  4,  29.  says, 

Hie  ilat  avaritice  sfijiniJos,  hmc  Coa  piiellis 
Vestis,  etarubro  lucida  concha  marl: 
And  Ovid  Art.  Amor.  2.  298.  says, 

Slve  erit  in  Tijriis,  Tyrios  laudahis  amictus, 
Sive  erit  in  Cois,  Coa  decere  puta. 

Pitiscus  quotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  Tcrtullian  de  Culfu 
Tcnnn.c.  13.  Vesfite  vos  serico  prohitatis,  byssino  sanctitatis,  purpura 
yudicifix:  the  Christian  orator,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  quaintly  says, 
1.  serico  probilatis,  because  silk  is  transparent,  and  probity  has  nothing 
concealed  ;  2.  byssino  sanctitatis,  because  the  byssus,  or  cotton,  which 
is  white,  is  an  emblem  of  sanctity,  (hence  Eucher.  Instruct.  1.  in  Pitis- 
cus says — Byss7is  castitatis,  vel  contincntice  candor)  ;  3.  purpura  pudi- 
citia;,  because  modesty  blushes  like  crimson,  or  purple.  The  ancients 
perpetually  confounded  silk  with  cotton,  and  it  was  a  very  natural  mis- 
take:  the  origin  of  both  was  indistinctly  known;  both  came  from  a 
very  remote  country;  silk  is  transparent  in  the  shape  of  gauze,  and 
cotton  is  also  transparent  ni  its  finest  state,  as  in  the  muslins  of  India: 
Eustathius  on  Dionysius  (quoted  in  Dasqueius's  Siiius  Ital.  on  Book 
6.  V.  1.)  says — (piX(T\  $1  cr^ivA  i^a^'  'Iv5oTf  yivetrSai  Ik  rivMv  (pXoiuiv 
p^ccivoij.svrjg  pu(r(rou  :  Eucher.  ad  Salon,  c.  3.  (quoted  in  Savaro's  C.  S.  S. 
Apollinaris  on  Ep.  vi.  book  7.)  says,  "  Byssus  genus  serici  grossioiis 
pariter,  et  fortioris:"  to  cite  more  instances  would  be  superfluous:  the 
context  will  generally  enable  the  student  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
is  meant  in  any  particular  passage. 

As  It  is  my  intention,  in  the  discussion  of  this  recondite  subject,  to 
produce  from  the  Classical  writers  every  passage,  which  can  be  deemed 
important,  1  shall  now  produce  the  following  citations  from  Claudian, 
of  which  three  or  four  will  confirm  what  has  been  ahead}'  advanced,  and 
to  the  remainder  of  which  I  may  have  some  occasion  to  refer  in  a  future 
.   Number  of  the  Journal. 

Jam  parat  auratas  trabeas,  cinctusque  micantes 
J?taminp,  quod  molH  tondent  de  stipiteSere* 
Frondea  huiigerae  carpentes  vellcra  sylvffi  : 
J2t  longuni  teiiues  tractus  prodncit  in  aunnn, 
I'llaquc  concrcto  cogit  squalerc  inetallo  : 
Qualis  purpureas  pra'bebat  Candida  vcstes 
Nuniinibus  Latona  suis,  cum  sacra  redirent 
A'i  loca  niitricis  jam  non  errantia  Deli. 

y.  173.     J)i  Pruhini  et  Olyhrii  Fratr,  Cons.  Panegyr. 
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Gesner  says  in  the  note  :  "  Serici  ratio  adhuc  ignota  co  tempore,  et  cum 
xylino  s.  gossypio  confiisa  :  Justiniani  dcmum  atate  inuotiiit:  filis  liiicis, 
vel  laneis  itasubtilia  inducunturfila  nietallica,  vit  concrcta  Ikl'c  illis,  et 
vclut  innata  vidcaiitur :  ilia  jam  fila  lanca  squalcnt  auro,  i,  e.  aureis  vcliit 
squamisobdiicta  et  tecta.  sunt/' 

Vobis  rubra  dabunt  pretiosas  aquora  conchas  ; 

Indus  ebur,  rainos  Panchaia,  vellera  Spres. 

Dc  Tcrtio  Cons.  Honarii,  v.  210. 

Gesner  here  says :  "  Qua;  sunt  apud  antiqniores  V.  G-  Pausaniam  El. 
2  cxtr.  dc  natura  serici,  ab  hodierna  ';\perieniia  abhonentia,  ea  nicrca- 
toria;  vanitati  videntur  adscribenda,  quorum  intcrcssct,  vcram  rationcni 
lion  vulgari." 

Tu  licet  extrcnios  late  dominere  per  Indos, 
Te  Modus,  te  iiioUts  Arabs,  tr  Seres  adoreut. 

De  Quurtu  Consiilatu  Honor,  v.  0^7. 

■ Aspcrat  Indus 

Vt'lainenta  lapis,  pretiosaque  lila.'^nianti^dis 
13ucta  vireiit :  ametliystus  iiiest,  et  tiilijor  Iberus 
Tempcrat  arcanis  liyacintlii  cctrula  tiaiiiniib  ; 
Nee  rudis  in  tali  suffocit  gratia  textu : 
Auget  acus  nierituni,  picturatuiiKpie  nictallis 
Vivit  opus,  iiiultaquf  ornautur  jaspide  cultiis, 
Et  variis  spiral  Nereia  bacca  figuris: 
Qux  tautiini  potuit  digitis  luoUire  rigorem 
Anibitiosa coins?  vel  cujus  pe('tinis  arte 
Traxerunt  solidtc  genunaruin  stamina  tela;  ? 
In  via  (piis  calidi  scrutatus  stagna  profundi 
Tethyos  invasit  grcmium?  Quisdivitis  algee 
Germina  flagrantes  inter  qiia>sivit  arenas  ? 
Qnis  junxit  lapides  ostro?  quis  niiscuit  igues 
Sidonii  rubriquc  maris  ?  Tribuere  colorem 
Phoeniccs,  Seres  subtemina,  pondus  Hydaspes.' 

De  Quarto  Coiisulatu  Hoiwrli,  v.  585. 
Pars  infecta  croco  vdaniina  lutea-  Serum 
Paudite,  Sidoniasqne,  solo  prosternite  vestes. 

De  Niiptiis  Hon.  et  Marice,  v.  211. 

'  The  curious  reader  may  compare  with  this  ample  description  of  Ciandiaii, 
the  following  passage  from  Tertuljiaii  De  Cultu  Fem'miiw,  L.  1.  c.  10.  "  Age 
nunc  si  ab  initio  rerum  et  Milesii  oves  tonderent,  et  Seres  arbores  nerent,  et 
Tyrii  tinguerent,  et  Pliryges  insiierent,  et  Babylonii  iute.verent,  et  margarita; 
canderent,  et  cerattnia  coruscarciit." 

^  I  shall  digress  a  little  here  to  obsvive  that  the  wedding  garments  of  the 
ancients  were  white,  as  Professor  Brunings  observes  in  his  admirable  Compendium 
Antiquitatum  Grcpcariim  e  Profanis  Saevurum  Francofurti  ad  Moennm,  1745,  p. 
93.  i.'d  editiou.  "  Vestes  nupiiales  in  nuptiis  Hebrajorum  summe  necessaria;  sunt 
liabita;  jam  Samsonis  asvo  Juclic.  XIV.  ty.  clarissimus  est  locus  Matth.  XXII.  11, 
ubi  occurrit  in  convivio  nuptiali  homo  ovx.  Ivoiovuhtx;  iwvy,x  y««ov,  non  indutus 
7tu])tiull  vestitu:  occurrunt  ibidem  tenebra;  exteriores,  extra  coenacnlum  lampa- 
dum  splendore  illustratum  :  albas  fuisse  vestes  nuptiales  puritatis  et  gandii 
indices,  probat  ex  Athena^o  Dongtanis  A7ial.  1.  p.  23. :  hie  color  optime  vestem 
spiritualem  repricsentat,  purissimam  Christi  justitiam  et  niveam  sanctita- 
tem  per  fulem  et  sanctimonias  stadium  induendam;  hue  pertinet  locus 
insignis  Apoc.  XIX.  7.  8.  ubi  vestis  nuptialis  allegatur  et  describitur : 
ArhtoY>hancs  yctfAiKoii  ^Xx^iGcti  memorat ;  Homer.  x«>«  invs-^xt,  pulcr(i  veste 
indui  ob  nuptias  jubet,  Odyss.  VI.  v.  28."  "  The  following  extract,"  says  Mr. 
Barder  in  his  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  2.  p.  307.  3d  Ed.  "  will  show  the  importance 
of  having  a  suitable  garment  for  a  marriage-feast,  and  the  offence  taken  against 
i.ho&e  who  refuse  it,  wheu  presented  as  a  gift:  '  The  next  day,  Dec.  3,  the  king 
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Te  grandibus  India  gemmis, 
Te  foliis  Arabes  ditent,  te  vellere  Seres. 

In  Eutropium,  Lib.  1.  v.  355. 
Quern  puer  arridens  pMtioso  stamine  Serum 
Velavit. 

In  Eutropium,  Lib.  1.  v.  304. 
Parte  alia  spumis  fucantem  Serica  frena 
Sangnineis,  prima?  signatiis  flore  juventae, 
Eucherius  flectebat  equuni,  jaculisque  velarcu 
Aurea  purpureos  tollentes  cornua  c.ervos 
Aureus  ipse  ferit.  ♦ 

De  Laudibus  Stilich.  Lib.  2.  v.  350. 

Gcsner  here  says  :  "  Ilic  puto  aurea,  et  purpureos  ad  colorem  filorum 
vestis  simplicitcr  respicere." 

Quod  picturatas  galeas  Junonia  cristas 

Ornet  avis,  vel  quod  rigidos  vibrata  per  armos 

Rubra  subaurato  crispentnr  serica  dorso. 

De  Sexto  Consulatu  Honorii,  v.  575. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Classical 
Journal  :  "  [  trust  that  I  have  proved  from  authentic  documents  the 
points  this  writer  labors :  he  has  few  citations,  which  have  escaped  me, 
except  that  from  Pliny,  at  the  commencement,  respecting  the  silk- 
worm :  1  may  have  mistaken  him,  but  I  think  he  has  fallen  into  an  error 
in  regard  to  the  Shathaioi  and  Sopithes  :^  they  were  on  the  Indus,  and  I 
have  hinted  that  they  were  not  Hindoos,  but  a  foreign  tribe — Tartars, 
I  suspect,  from  their  moving  in  waggons,  and  using  them  for  a  rampart, 
but  their  women  burn  themselves,  which  is  Hindoo:  the  Tartars  on 
the  west  of  China  were  always  called  Kathai,  and  all  the  travellers  who 
approached  Tartary  by  land  on  the  north  of  Iniaus,  always  found 
Kathai,  as  M.  Polo,  Rubriquis,  and  Carpini  :  the  horde  of  Zinghis  was 
Kathai,   whose  grandson   Koblai   was  the  conqueror  of  China  in  the 

sent  to  invite  the  ambassadors  to  dine  with  him  once  more :  the  Mehemander 
told  them,  it  was  the  custom  that  they  should  wear  over  their  owti  clothes  the 
best  of  those  garments  which  the  king  had  sent  them  :  the  ambassadors  at  first 
made  some  scruple  of  that  compliance  ;  but  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a 
custom  observed  by  all  ambassadors,  and  that  no  doubt  the  king  would  take  it 
very  ill  at  their  hands,  if  they  presented  themselves  before  him  without  any 
marks  of  his  liberality,  they  at  last  resolved  to  do  it;  and  after  their  example, 
all  the  rest  of  the  retinue.'  Ambassador's  Travels,  p.  188."  "  Dr.  Macknight," 
as  Dr.  Harwood  observes  in  his  Neiv  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  I^nowledge  of 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  2.  p.  1:23.  "  hath  well  illustrated  this  parable:  it  seems, 
says  this  learned  and  judicious  commentator,  that  before  the  guests  were  admitted 
into  the  hall  of  entertainment,  they  were  taken  into  some  apartment  of  the 
palace,  where  the  king  viewed  them  to  see  that  they  were  att  dressed  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  occasion :  here  he  found  one  that  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment, 
and  being  provoked  at  the  affront,  he  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  thrust  out 
of  the  palace,"  as  Prof.  Brunings  says  above—"  Extra  ccenaculum  lampadum 
splendore  illustratum." 

The  velamina  lutea  Serum  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  Claudian,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  passage  in  that  monument  of  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and 
learning,  Mr.  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  7.  p.  si4.'>. :  he  observes,  that 
"the  greatest  part  of  the  silk  produced  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  India,  is 
exporteil  raw"  [the  e-^mh  vKficcoCtht  classic  writers],  "  and  in  its  original  yeUom 
color," 
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13th  century  ;  and  this  name  of  Kathai  extended  with  their  conquests 
even  to  Poland  ;  the  Tartars,  who  subdued  Russia,  were  Kathai;  and 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Moscow  at  this  day  is  Kitai:  Cambalu,  the 
capital  of  these  conquerors,  is  placed  by  D'Anville  in  Tartary ;  but  1 
have  proved  from  Goez,  the  Jesuit,  that  it  was  Pekin  :  I  have  shown, 
likewise,  from  Ptolemy,  that  the  Romans  traded  direct  with  China;  for 
he  mentions  that  Maes,  a  Macedonian,  whose  Roman  name  was  Titius, 
sent  his  agents  from  the  Bay  of  Issus,  through  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Caspian,  and  thence  through  the  whole  -of  Tartary  north  of  ImauS",  to 
the  confines  of  China  :  this  passage  of  Ptolemy  I  never  saw  quoted,  till 
I  advanced  it;  but  it  is  a  matter-of-fact-prouf,  better  than  a  thousand 
inferences"  [Here  I  would  suggest  to  the  learned  Dr.  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to  this  immediate  intercourse 
between  China  and  Rome  :  Seneca  says,  in  book  7-  c.  9-  d^  Beneficns  : 
*'  Video  sericas  vestes,  si  vestes  vocandaj  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  qua 
defendi  aut  corpus,  aut  denitjue  pudor  possit  :  quibus  sumtis,  mulier 
parum  liquido,  nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit:  hcec  ingenti-summa  ab  igno- 
tis  etiam  ad  commerciiim  gentibus  accersuntur,  ut  matronaj  nostrae,  na 
adulteris  quidem  plus  sui  in  cubiculo,  quam  in  publico  ostendunt  :" 
Lipsius  rightly  understands  the  Seres  by  these  ignoti,  and  appositely 
refers  to  Ep.  <)0.  "  Posse  nos  vestitos  esse  sine  commercio  Serum  :" 
Pliny  says,  in  the  Prooem  to  the  12th  book  of  his  Nat.  Hist.  "  Quo 
magis,  ac  magis  admirari  subit,  ab  iis  principiis,  ca;di  montes  iti  mar- 
mora,  vestes  ad  Seras  pefi :"  Dr.  Vincent  thus  proceeds]:  "There  is  a 
strange  misprint  in  your  p.  306"  of  the  Cocoa-nut  for  the  j^reka-n\it; 
and  a  strange  quotation  from  Pausanias  by  the  writer,  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  were  black,  which  shows  the  ignorance  of  Pausanias ;  for  they 
are  white,  strictly  white,  so  white,  that  they  call  the  Europeans  red 
men  :  the  brown  tint  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  southern  provinces  is 
caused  froni  labor  in  the  sun  ;  but,  if  you  look  to  any  ordinary  drawing 
on  China-ware,  fans,  or  screens,  you  will  see  all  the  superiors  white, 
and  the  women  without  a  tint  of  rose  in  tlieir  cheeks:  this  is  a  proof 
that  their  origin  is  from  the  north,  not  from  India  (as  Sir  William  Jones 
supposed),  nor  from  the  Golden  Chersonese,  but  undoubtedly  from  Tar- 
tary, and,  after  all  their  refinement  and  delicacy,  after  3000  or  4000 
years,  their  eyes  have  all  the  Tartar  form,  so  curiously  noticed  by 
jBarrow  :  My  remarks  on  the  sequel  to  the  Periplfts  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  part  of  my  work  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  article  might  have 
profited  from  them  much." 
Jslip,  July  16.1811. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Classical  Journal,  I  shall  submit  to 
the  reader  somt^  observations  upon  the  passage  of  Pausanias,  upon  the 
latter  part  of  this  Letter,  upon  the  origin  of  the  term  Oriental  Et/iiopiS, 
and  upon  the  Tndi  Colorati  of  "\"irgil,  and  introduce  to  his  notice  a  very 
able  and  interesting  Letter,  which  I  have  received  from  INIr.  Barrow, 
upon  this  subject. 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Hat  ton,  Jan.  10.  1812. 
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ANTIQUITIES, 


J  HE  Class  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  French  Institute  have,  for  several 
years  past,  devoted  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject 
of  ancient  Architecture.  But  their  in(]uiries  have  not  been  coniined  to 
these  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  which  bespeak  the  remains  of 
regular  public  edifices  :  the  uncouth  military  monuments  of  antiquity, 
V'hich  have  been  denominated  by  some  writers,  Cyclopean  momunents, 
have  been  the  peculiar  objects  of  their  investigation. 

Before  giving  a  sketch  of  (lie  proceedings  of  this  department  of  the 
Institute  tor  1810.  it  may  not  !  e  amiss  to  inform  our  readers,  that  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1804.  the  following  set  of  Queries  was  printed,  and 
copiously  circulated  among  the  learned  of  all  nations,  as  pointing  out 
the  precise  objects  of  the  researches  of  the  Class  : 

1. —  In  what  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  do  we  find  i)iclosures,  or 
ancient  walls,  constnute<l  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  hewn  into  the  form 
of  parallelograms,  and  arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  without  cement? 

2. — In  what  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  do  we  find  similar  walls  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  stone  hewn  into  irregular  |x>iyhedra,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  erections,  which  ancient  authors,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Argos,  INIycenae,  and  Tyrinthia,  have  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  works  of  the  Cyclops  ? 

3. — When  we  find  these  two  kinds  of  structures  united  in  ancient 
ruins,  What  is  the  order  observed  in  their  respective  arrangements,  j.  e. 
by  what  means  can  we  distinguish  between  the  original  construction, 
and  the  roj>airs  which  have  been  made  at  periods  subsequent  to  their 
foundation  ? 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  have  been  received  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ISiO.  not  only  from  Cheece  and  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Chersonesus  Tauriea.  We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the 
information  which  has  been  received,  beginning  with 

Itahj. — The  ruins  of  Norba,  situated  on  an  eniuience  which  over- 
looks the  Pontine  marshes,  still  exist  in  the  state  to  ^^hich  they  \vere 
reduced  on  the  day  when  the  inhabitants  put  each  other  to  death  rather 
than  fall  under  the  j)ower  of  Sylla,  by  whose  forces  they  were  besieged. 
Tiie  ramparts  of  Norba  are  of  Cyclo})ean  construction,  in  blocks  of 
Appenine  marble.  INlr.  Dodwell,  a  learned  English  architect,  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  an  American  antiquarian,  both  at  present  in  Italy,  have 
transmitled  elegant  drawings  of  the  above  ruins  to  the  Institute. 

The  sanie  gtutlemen  have  examined  the  walls  of  the  cities  of  Alatri, 
Segni,  ami  Ferentino.  In  several  places  of  the  walls  of  Alatri  there 
are  bas-reliefs,  representing  phallic  subjects.  One  of  these  bas-reliefs 
is  upon  the  architrave  of  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  As  the  ramparts  of 
the  Etruscan  and  Roman  cities  d<j  not  present  siiuilar  subjects,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  they  allude  to  the  worship  of  the  god  Hermes, 
wlip  was  revered  by  this  symbol  in  Elis ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  from 
that  place  the  Pelasgian  colunms  which  have  existed  in  Italy  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  derived.     The  rudeness  of  the  more  ancient 
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Greek  sculpture  has  beeu  recognised  in  two  other  bas-reliefs  on  the 
bastion  of  the  same  gate.  It  is  supposed  that  they  allude  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars  or  Heniies. 

The  walls  of  Segni  -and  Ferentino  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Cyclopean  origin,  but  Mr.  Dodwell,  by  discovering  a  Latin 
inscription  on  the  walls  of  Ferentino,  tliinks  he  has  proved  them  to  be 
of  Roman  structure.  In  some  places,  hoAvever,  the  foundations  seem 
to  have  been  of  Pelasgian  origin. 

Mr.  Dodwell  has  also  transmitted  drawiuijs  of  several  Cyclopean 
erections  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sabines  which 
adjoins  Tivoli.  These  monuments  are  siniilar  to  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  parts,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  Peiasgians 
or  Aborigines. 

M.  Simelli,  an  architect,  residing  at  Rome,  and  a  Sabine  by  birth, 
has  also  transmitted  to  the  Institute  drawings  and  topographical 
descriptions  of  a  similar  nature.  M.  Simelli's  inquiries  weie  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torano,  on  the  very  sjiot  where  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  places  the  ruins  of  Tiora,  and  a  sacred  inclosure,  in 
which  the  ancient  Aborigines  interrogated  their  oracles,  which  Avere 
similar  to  those  of  Dodona.  These  monuments  consist  of  extensive 
areas,  raised  upon  walls  of  Cyclopean  construction.  In  the  centre  of 
the  largest  afe  some  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  seem  to  have  been 
part  of  an  altar.  To  the  eastward  of  Amitermura,  two  walls  have  been, 
discovered  which  seem  to  have  marked  the  boundaries  between  the 
countries  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Vestines,  as  a  Roman  inscription  with 
the  words  Fines  Sabinorum  has  been  found  on  one  of  the  stones. 

Baron  Degerando  has  transmitted  from  Rome,  a  drawing  of  part  of 
the  walls  of  Spoleto,  in  Ombria  :  their  foundation  is  Cyclopean  ;  but 
in  the  superstructure,  Avhich  is  Roman,  an  inscription  has  been  found 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  under  whose  inspection 
the  walls  were  rebuilt. 

Spain. — ^The  question  proposed  by  the  Class,  having  been  distri- 
buted among  the  officers  of  tiie  French  army  of  Spain,  M.  Brianchon, 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  has  transmitted  some  observations  on  tlie 
walls  of  Toledo.  The  foundations  seem  to  be  Cyclopean  ;  the  super- 
structure is  composed  of  square  stones,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  brickwork.  It  is  already  well  known  that  the  walls  of  Tarragona 
are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Livv, 
when  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Saguntum,  characterises  by  the  word 
ccBmenta,  the  irregular  form  of  the  construction  of  part  of  the  walls 
which  he  supposes  to  be  very  ancient.  The  French  antiquajies  think 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  inquiries  should  be  prosecuted 
in  Spain,  because  that  country  was  known  to  the  Peiasgians  of  Zacyn- 
thos.  two  hundred  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  although  it  was  very 
little  known  to  the  Helleni  in  the  days  of  Strabo. 

Greece. — I'he  learned  are  once  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Dod«ell  for 
some  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  Grecian  Antiquities. 
Accurate  drawings  of  the  walls  of  the  cities  of  Argos,  Tyrinthia,  and 
above  all,  of  Lycosurae,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Arcadia,  were  much 
wanted.    A  particular  degree  of  interest  was  attached  to  the  ruins  of 
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tkis  city,  as  it  was  the  metropolis  of  those  Arcadian  settlers,  who  con- 
structed the  most  ancieut  towns  of  Italy,  accorduig  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  The  drawings  au.d  details  transmitted  by  Mr.  Dodwell 
prove,  that  in  the  ramparts  of  the  city  of  the  Lycosuri,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  the  one  more  ancient  than  the  other, 
and  that  there  are  other  walls  in  the  same  place,  which  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  period  when  the  Cyclopean  construction  was  no  longer 
in  use.  The  same  learned  traveller  has  taken  the  present  occasion  to 
add  to  the  list  of  Cyclopean  structures  already  known,  the  ramparts  of 
the  towns  of  Elatea,  Ithaca,  Amphissa,  Leucados,  and  Styraphalos. 
Finally,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  first  question  put  by  the  Class,  he 
has  named  the  ruins  of  eighteen  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  walls 
of  which  he  has  only  obsen^ed  the  construction  in  parallelogram  blocks 
of  the  second  age  of  the  Greek  antiquities. 

Islands  of  ihe  Archipelago. — M.  Fourcade,  French  commissary  in 
the  Archipelago,  has  observed  some  ruins  in  the  Island  of  Candia, 
(formerly  Crete)  which  he  thinks  are  Cyclopean.  They  are  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  citadel  of 
Gydonia.  History  will  render  this  fact  extremely  probable  in  the 
opinion  of  those,  wJio  know  to  how  remote  a  period  we  may  refer  the 
settlement  of  the  Telchines  in  Crete,  and  their  subsequent  return  into 
Boetia,  where,  according  to  P.iusanias,  they  erected  monuments.  The 
Telchines  and  the  Cyclops  were  one  and  the  same  people,  according 
to  the  best  critics. 

M,  Fourcade  also  observed  the  Cyclopean  architecture  in  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Cytherea,  in  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  and  in  the  village 
adjoining  the  walls  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Phoenician  Venus : 
he  saw  that  ruins  of  this  kind  were  surmounted  by  other  ruins  in  rect- 
angular parallelogram  stones,  as  elegant  in  composition  as  those  which 
composed  the  tomb  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  The  same  arrangement  of 
the  two  kinds  of  building  has  been  observed  in  the  walls  of  Melos,  by 
M.  Jassaud,  another  French  commissary,  who  has  also  transmitted 
drawings  on  tlie  subject. 

Western  Shores  of  Asia  Minor. — Dr.  Chandler  has  noticed,  under 
the  appellation  of  incertum,  the  Cyclopean  walls  which  confine  the 
bed  of  the  Caister,  near  Ephesus.  M.  Le  Chevalier  has  also  published 
some  observations  on  the  above  two  kinds  of  Cyclopean  building  in 
the  wails  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia.  He  has  also  given,  in  his  Travels  in 
Troas,  the  engraving  of  a  Tumulus  of  the  same  construction.  Monu- 
ments of  the  same  kind  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Gropius,  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  Mount  Sipyla,  near  Smyrna,  in  the  ruins  of  two 
cities,  and  of  several  Tumuli ;  some  of  Cyclopean  construction,  and 
others  of  parallelogram  blocks.  The  distant  period  to  which  we 
ought  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  two  cities,  seems  already  confirmed 
by  the  parallel  of  Tumuli  of  a  different  construction,  but  correspond- 
ing respectively  to  the  two  different  systems  of  the  construction  of  the 
ramparts  of  these  cities.  One  of  these  tombs  was  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  height  is  proportioned  to  this  base. 

M.  Cousuiery,  commissary  in  the  Levant,  has  communicated  a 
letter  of  M.  Tricon,  a  French  antiquarian,  settled  at  Smyrna.  This 
gentleman,  on  pursuing  the  discoveries  made  by  M.  Gropius  on  Mount 
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Sipyla,  fouad  two  other  ruins  of  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  of 
Cyclopean  origin,  and  the  buildings  of  parallelogram  blocks.  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  the  walls  were  built  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  houses  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  is  unquestionable,  for  no 
fragments  of  regular  columns,  or  any  inscription,  are  to  be  found. 
M.  Tricon  is  about  to  pursue  this  inquiry  in  Caria  and  Ionia,  where 
he  has  hitherto  only  met  with  ruins  of  Ionian  origin,  the  age  of  which 
does  not  go  beyond  the  year  1130.  A.  C. 

Northern  Shores  of  Asia  Minor. — The  result  of  the  researches  of 
M.  Fourcade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  in  Paphlagonia, 
proves,  that  the  moles  which  jut  out  iijfo  the  sea  at  Synopa  and 
Amysus,  are  of  Cyclopean  origin.  Several  ancient  Tuniuh  in  the 
same  district  are  of  a  similar  construction.  One  of  these  tombs,  when 
opened,  contained  some  small  pieces  of  gold  with  some  characters 
inscribed  on  them.  We  know  that  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  have 
been  occupied  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  history,  by  those 
Thracian  colonies,  who  divided  with  the  Thessalonian  colonies  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where  maritime  works,  and  Tumuli  of  the  same 
architecture,   have  been  already  discovered. 

Chersonesus  Taurica. — One  half  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kertsch,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Fourcade,  is  crowded  with  gigantic  Tumuli,  composed  of 
raised  earth  covered  with  huge  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  On  atten- 
tively examiniiijr  a  series  of  sixty-six  tombs,  he  found  all  the  various 
shades  of  architecture  which  distinguish  the  walls  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  G  reece.  Drawings  of  two  of  these  tombs  have  been  transmitted  ; 
the  largest  is  situated  on  Cape  Myrmecium,  and  it  occupies  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  other  is  formed  of  rocks,  extremely 
rude  in  appearance,  but  carefully  Joined. — The  above  are  supposed  to 
be  tombs  of  the  Scythian  Kings,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  were 
preserved  with  great  care. 

The  members  of  the  Class,  in  concluding  their  report,  congratulate 
the  lovers  of  antiquities  upon  the  ac{iuisition3  which  have  been  made 
through  their  exertions.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ancient 
cities,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  have  been 
described  in  the  course  of  their  reports,  and  they  invite  a  continuation 
of  the  services  of  travellers  in  foreign  countries  to  aid  them  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  their  researches.  They  point  out,  as  particularly 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  learned,  the  shores  of  Epirus,  The^saly, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  e. 
Lycia,  Pamphilia,  and  Cilicia;  the  latter  place  in  particular,  as  having 
been  occupied  by  colonies  from  Argos,  who  extended  themselves  to 
tlie  shores  of  the  Tigris.  Xenophon  places  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
the  walls  of  Larissa,  a  city  once  inhabited  by  the  Medes,  but  which 
Cyrus  found  deserted.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  the  Argian  colony  of 
Gordys,  as  being  settled  in  the  same  country,  of  which  the  Kurdis 
Tartars  still  retain  the  name. 
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1  HERE  are  few  more  satisfactory  arguments  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  than  that  we  hnd  coincidences  bet^^^en  them 
and  profane  authors.  From  Homer  down  to  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age,  numerous  passages  may  be  found  giving  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible ;  passages,  many  of  which 
would  be  unintelligible  in  the  present  day,  were  we  i«)t  possessed 
of  the  Bible  as  their  key.  Although  some  of  these  are  plainly  and 
clearly  expressed,  the  greater  part,  however,  have  been  so  mangled 
by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation,  that  the  features  of 
their  original  are  but  fahitly  to  be  distinguished.  Amongst  the 
latter  we  may  rank  tlie  fabled  war  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter, 
as  undoubtedly  deriving  its  source  from  the  rebellion  of  Satan 
and  his  angels  against  God.  The  ascension  of  Ganymede  to  be 
Jupiter's  cup-bearer,  may  have  been  probably  corrupted  from  the 
ascent  of  Elijah  :  and  many  similar  stories  have  been  traced  to 
facts  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  In  proof  of  the  former  assertion, 
that  some  are  clearly  expressed,,  I  will  quote  one  passage  from 
Homer,  to  which  probably  more  might  be  added^  where,  speaking 
of  the  rain-bow,  he  says 

•  •  •  •  » ccg  t;  Kf>ov'icijv 

'Ev  ve^s'i  (TTspi^Si  T=£>aj  [j,sgonoov  ui/l^puiTTCiiV.        II.  11.  27- 

Can  there  be  a  better  comment  upon  this  than  the  13th  verse  of 
the  9th  chap,  of  Genesis  ?  "  1  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud ;  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

But  what  more  particularly  led  me  to  these  reflexions  Mere  some 
-passages  in  the  Greek  historians  respecting  Cyrus.  The  lirst  is 
from  Herodotus,  relating  to  his  birth,  the  substance  of  which  is 
most  likely  known  to  the  greater  part  of  your  readers ;  the  expres- 
sion however  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows,  I  think,  liiat  at  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  Cyrus  was  considered  as  under  the  immediate 
and  peculiar  protection  of  God.  The  historian  lirst  relates  that 
Astyages  the  grand-father  of  Cyrus,  having  been  alarmed  by  a 
dream  in  which  he  was  told  that  he  should  be  dispossessed  of  his 
kingdom  by  his  grand-son,  ordered  Cyrus  immediately  on  his 
birth  to  be  exposed;  but  the  courtier,  to  whom  Astyages  intrusted 
the  business,  being  unwilling  himself  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  infant,  sends  for  a  shepherd  and  commits  the  murder 
of  the  child  to  him.  This  shepherd's  wife,  as  the  historian  says, 
"  IttItsI  eov(Tix  '^taa-civ  ^ju.e^«v,"  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
"  TOTE  xuToi  Sa/jxova  t/xtei,"  and  when  he  returned  with  the  infant 
Cyrus  in  his  arms,  and  had  informed  her  of  his  commission^  she 
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through  compassion  proposed  that  the  dead  child  of  which  she 
had  been  just  dehvered,  should  be  substituted  for  Cyrus.  The 
shepherd  assents,  and  takes  his  own  dead  child  to  expose  on  the 
niount'iins  ;  and  by  this  means  the  life  of  Cyrus  is  miraculously 
preserved. 

I  am  aware  that  the  veracity  of  this  accotmt  of  Herodotus  is 
called  in  question,  since  no  such  fact  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon; 
we  must,  however,  consider  the  remark  of  Cicero,  *'  Cyrus  ille 
a  Xenophonte  non  ad  historiae  fidem  scriptus,  sed  ad  effigiem 
justi  imperii,"  Besides,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  such 
report  as  this,  respecting  Cyrus'  birth^  was  rife  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus :  supposing  therefore  the  fact  to  be  false,  it  shows  that 
general  opinion  considered  him  peculiarly  regaided  by  heaven. 

The  other  passages  1  have  remarked  are  from  tlie  i\nabasis, 
Mhicli  appear  to  me  to  refer  to  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  on  their 
retreat  arrive  at  a  city  called  Larissa,  on  the  Tigris,  respecting 
which,  amongst  other  observations  on  its  size,  strength,  &.c, 
the  historian  relates  tiie  follovving  remarkable  circumstance. 
TxuTT^v  (viz.  I^arhsam)  ^cto-iKihc  6  nBca-wVy  or;  ■Kupci  ilfiji^ajv  sXxfL^uvov 
rr^v  b-pyr^v  TIbojuij  TToXiocxvjVj  cu5=vi  tcottco  sov'Jxto  sXfiV  y.?jov  Sf  vs^sAtj 
Tigox.ciKv'J/u.TCi,  Yi'^oi.vKXs,  y^sy^oi;  ril  avSgwTroj  k^ikiTTOV,  x,ci\  ovtcoc  sx>.co.  F. 
p.  2'2i).  Hutch,  oct. 

And  again,  the  next  city  they  came  to,  Mespila,  experienced 
something  of  the  same  sort  and  at  about  the  same  time,  as  Xenophou 
relates.  'Evrct-J5u  sKiysro  Mr/Au  yuv*]'  ^xmXeMC  ctuyeTv,  oVs  utx-mX-mol'/ 
TYjV  «§%>;v  UTTC-  Us^dSiV  Mr/iQi.    Toturt]v  Zt  xvjv  -TtoKiv  TToKiociX'jiiV  6  Ilsocrcov 

TTOjsj  Tov;  hoixoifjTug  kol)   O'jt'jk  laKM. 

Whoever  this  king  of  the  Persians  was,  these  seem  indisputable 
marks  that  God  especially  fought  on  his  side.  Now  who  he 
could  be  except  Cyrus,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  since  under 
him  the  empire  of  Media  was  annexed  to  the  Persians,  nor  have 
we,  I  believe,  any  account  of  the  Medes  being  subjected  to  the 
Persians,  before  that  prince.  If  then  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
Cyrus  of  whom  Xenophon  is  here  sjieaking,  it  appears  to  me  to 
stamp  additional  credit  on  Herodotus' account  of  his  life.  For 
he  relates  him  to  liave  attacked  and  dethroned  his  grand-father 
Astyages,  and  thus  to  have  gained  possession  of  tlie  Median  empire. 
Whereas  Xenophon  makes  him  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cambyses.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
whoever  this  b  n;pa-MV  ^aa-iK-h^  was,  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  by  conquest,  not  by  hereditary  succession, 
and  consequently  that  if  it  was  Cyrus,  his  history  given  by  Herodotus 
is  the  true  one.  Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  Xenophon  would 
be  unlikely  to  contradict  himself  in  this  n)anner,  by  making  Cyrus 
in  some  of  his  writings  acquire  IVIedia  by  right  of  succession,  and 
in  others  by  that  of  conquest ;  but  here  again  I  must  recur  to 
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Cicero's  remark,  that  under  the  name  of  Cyrus  he  was  writing  the 
character  of  a  perfect  prince^  and  he  therefore  might  tliink  him- 
self at  liberty  to  pass  by  his  dethroning  his  grand-father  as  not  to 
be  imitated.  Or  what  is  still  more  probable,  Xenophon  had  in 
these  two  accounts  followed  different  reports  ;  for  even  so  early  as 
Herodotus,  the  life  of  Cyrus  seems  to  have  been  related  in  different 
ways,  which  indeed  that  historian  expressly  declares  respectino-  his 
death,  ra  fxh  Ir)  kutcc  rrjy  Kufov  TsKsvrr^v  tou  /Si'ow,  TroXAaiv  Toiv 
XsyoiJ.ivcuv,  ols  (xoi  b  7r»9avooTaToj  s1f,rjTCii.  (Clio  sub  fin.)  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  Rollin  reconciles  the  differences  between  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon.  /.   O. 


CLASSICAL   CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^^'  i  believe  that  the   ]5th  ch.  of  the   13th  book  of  A. 

Gellius  has  frequently  been  the  source  of  much  controversy  among 
scholars.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  examine  it,  I  was  induced  to 
consult  the  translation  by  Mr.  Beloe,  with  which,  although,  upon  the 
whole,  of  deserved  and  high  repute,  I  cannot  in  the  present  instance 
totally  coincide — The  passage  to  which  I  more  particularly  allude 
runs  thus. 

"  Prator,  etsi  collega  consulis  est,  neque  praetorem,  neque  consulem  jure 
rogare  potest,  nt  quideni  nos  a  superioribus  accepiiiius,  aut  ante  hsec  tempora 
servatum  est ;  et  ut  in  commentario  tertio  detimo  C.  Tuditani  patet,  quia 
imperium  minus  praptor,  majus  habet  consul  :  et  a  minore  iniperio  majus  aut 
major  collega  rojjari  jure  non  potest :  praetores  nos  his  temporibus  prcetore  creante 
veterum  auctoritatem  sumus  sequuti,  neque  iis  comitiis  in  auspicio  fuimus." 

As  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations  some  comments  are 
made  on  the  different  readings,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
the  Edition  now  before  me  is  that  "  cum  notis  utriusque  Gronovii, 
Liigd.  Batav.  1706."  Having  stated  this,  I  shall  proceed  by  adding  the 
words  of  Mr.  Beloe's  translation. 

"  A  praetor,  although  he  be  tiie  colleague  of  the  Consul,  cannot  by  law  cite 
either  Praetor  or  Consul,  as  we  learn  from  our  forefathers,  and  which  has  been 
observed  till  now  ;  it  appears  also  in  the  thirteenth  commentary  of  Caius  Tudi- 
tanus  ;  because  tlie  Praetor  is  invested  witii  an  inferior,  the  Consul  with  a  supe- 
rior authority.  A  superior  magistrate  cannot  be  cited  by  one  of  inferior  authority. 
At  this  period,  we  who  have  been  Praetors,  followed  ancient  custom  in  every 
thing  which  regards  Praetors'  elections,  nor  at  these  Comitia  was  it  usual  to  take 
the  auspices."    P.  41.  Vol  in. 

•With  all  due  deference  I  take  the  following  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  perplexing  chapter. 

Messala  says,  that  a  Prstor  cannot  propose  a  Consul,  because  a 
Consulate  is  "  majus  Imperium,"  neither  can  a  Prastor  propose  even  a 
Prastor,  because  a  Prsetor  when  elected  is  the  colleague  of  a  Consul. 
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.  This,  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  is  his  meaning  from  a  collateral 
passage  in  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  the  ninth  epistle  in  the  ninth 
book; 

«  Non  modo  Consules  a  Prastore,  sed  ne  Prsetores  quidem  creari 
jus  esse."  A  Prcctor  not  only  cannot  legally  elect  a  Consul,  hut  he 
cannot  even  make  a  Prcetor,  because  "  ita  rogentur  ut  Collegse  Con- 
sulumsint,  quorum  majus  est  imperium  ;"  but  observe  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  that  form  "quod  in  Libris  habemus,"-  and  Messala  in 
A.  Gellius  of  that  which,  "  a  superioribus  et  accepit  et  ante  b^c 
tempora  servatum  est."  But  the  general  practice  in  the  time  of  Mes- 
sala  had  been  altered,  and  he  in  a  spirit  of  Antiquarian  orthodoxy, 
evidently  disapproved  the  alteration, folio v/ed  "auctoritatem  veterum," 
and  avoided  "  esse  in  auspicio"  at  those  elecfions,  when  by  the  cus- 
tom of  his  contemporaries  the  Prastor  did  elect  a  Praetor. 

In  A.  Gellius  we  find  that  P/vr^ore^  stands  before  «o.$,and  this  reading 
is  taken  from  the  Leyden  Ed.  of  1644?,  but  the  older  reading  accord- 
ing to  Stephens  and  preceding  editions,  supported  also  by  manuscripts, 
makes  Prcetores  follow  temporibus :  The  Regius  Codex,  and  the 
major  Leyden  Codex  give  "  Prcetores  PrcBtore  creante ;  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  Prcetores  Prcetore  or  Prceto7"€  Prcstores, 
provided  that  these  two  words  follow  each  other,  ;>nd  Prcetore  does 
not  precede  "  nos  his  temporibus,"  the  meaning  is  this  : 

"I,  in  these  days,  when  the  Praetor  creates  i  raetor,  follow  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ancients,  when  they  did  not  create  them ;  '  neque  in 
Auspicio  sum '  at  those  elections."  For  Messala  was  an  Augur  and 
would  not  attend  the  election  of  Prcetors,  when  conducted  with 
what  might  with  propriety  be  called  democratic  innovatioji. 

Indeed  I  cannot  avoid  being  of  opinion  that  the  practice  with 
respect  to  Prstors  was  altered  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  His  argument 
only  required  him  to  prove  that  a  Consul  was  not  created  by  a 
Praetor,  and  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  saying  "that  according  to  the  Books,"  a  Prstor  not  only  could 
not  create  a  Consul,  but  not  even  a  Trastor — but  upon  this  fact  I 
would  by  no  means  undertake  to  decide. 

A  few  lines  further,  another  passage  presents  itself,  of  no  less 
difficulty, 

"  Miuoribus  creandis  magistratjbus  tributis  comitiis  magistratus,  sed  justius 
curiata  datur  lege,  niajoi  es  centuriatis  comitiis  fiunt." 

which  Mr.  Beloe  has  thus  translated. 

"  In  electing  the  lesser  magistrales,  the  office  was  conferred  by  the  people 
voting  in  tribes,  or  more  properly  by  the  lex  curiata ;  the  higher  magistrates 
were  appointed  at  the  centuriata  comitia." 

Now  I  should  prefer  the  reading  of  Creatis,  and  then  govern  the 
magistratus  by  Jiunt  understood ;  for  the  minor  magistrates  being 
created  at  the  tributa  comitia,  "  sed  jus  illis  curiata  datur  lege  y"  that  is, 
they  nominally  became  magistrates,  but  did  not  possess  full  power 
till  it  was  conveyed  to  them  Lege  Curiata,  which  was  doubtless 
passed,  Comitiis  Curiatis.  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  the  Tributa  and   Curiata  were  inferior  kinds  of   Comith, 
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and  that  consequently  in  the  election  of  minor  magistrates,  a  proCeS? 
at  the  CuRiATA  was  to  succeed  what  had  been  done  at  the  Tributa, 
whereas  at  the  election  by  centuries,  for  the  greater  magistrate*, 
no  second  process  was  necesssry  "ad  jus  conferendum."  It  was  a 
more  honorable  mode  of  election,  in  which  the  Aristocracy  bore  sway 
—  and  I  believe  my  opinion  is  justified,  as  the  reading  of  "creatis" 
for  "  crenndis"  is  supported  by  manuscripts,  and  that  *^  jus  iliis"  for 
"Justiiis  "  is  the  conjectural  reading  of  the  elder  Gronovius.  This 
«'LEX  CURIATA,"  I  find,  wassometimes  employed  in  the  case  of  I'ra'tors, 
to  give  them  the  Imperium  or  military  power,  which  was  not  origin- 
ally conveyed  to  them,  when  they  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
TURiATA.  I  am  further  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  minor  magis- 
trates were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  could  exercise  no 
judicial  power  till  conveyed  to  them  by  a  "Lex  Cioiata." —  Th« 
Comitia  Curiata,  though  common  in  very  early  times,  were  after- 
wards but  seldom  used. — I  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  by 
merely  adding  that  Marcus  Messala  was  consul  with  Piso,  A.  C. 
693.  a  circumstance,  which  confirms  my  suspicion  that  even  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  the  practice  of  a  Pra  tor  not  creating  a.  V'r;stor  had 
ceased. —  Cicero  13  Epist.  ad  Attic,  lib,  1.  says, '*  Mestala  ve/iemen- 
ier  adhuc  agit  severe,"  and  concludes  by  bestowing  great  commend- 
ation on  his  conduct. 

I  am  Your's,  &c.  QUINTUS. 


INSCRIPTfON  FOUND   AT  ANCIENT  SAGUNTUM. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  additional  Inscription 
lately  brought  into  this  country,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some 
explanation  of  it  in  a  future  number. 

The  following  rules  are  collected  from   some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Spanish  antiquaries. 

1.  The  ch;irac!ers  both  of  rl;e  Crltiberiaii?,  and  of  the  Turdetalii,  are  to  b» 
■chiefly  referred  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan. 

2.  There  are  sevpral  letters  admitted  to  be  doubtful. 

3.  There  are  double  letters,  which  frcquentlj  recur. 

4.  The  vowels  ar*>  sometimes  expressed,  bnt  often  are  to  be  supplied. 
o.  Words  are  seldom  written  at  full  length. 

No.  7. 

L-AN-1-  ONIOLFGAL 
NVMIDAEPRAEFECT 
FABRVMTRIBVNOMILIT 
LEG-PRIMAEITALICAE 
I.RVBRIVSPOLIBIVS.^ICO 
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ON  SORRENTO. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


^uqri(rav  BxKy^o}  T^i^'jyBi;  XotqiTci-        AnTH. 


^'^^y  OoRRENTO  (Surrejitum)  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 

the  Bay  of  Naples.  According  to  Bochart,  it  was  founded  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Taphians,  those  Teleboee,  who  first  occupied 
the  Island  Capri  (Caprese.)  When  that  island  became  too  small 
for  the  increasing  population,  some  of  these  Taphians.  or  Teleboae, 
established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  Sorrento.  The  Taphians 
were  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  fact  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  name  Sirenuscc,  which  three  small  islands, 
oJose  to  the  Sorrentiiii  (Mies,  were  formerly  called.  Their  etymo- 
logy Titit,  cantare,  while  it  explains  the  noted  fable,  declares 
their  origin.  These  islands  are  now  termed  diGalliy  from  gallarey 
*  to  float.' 

Ovid,  by  placing  Herculeam  urbem  before  Stahias,  has,  with 
his  usual  spirit  and  manner,  added  a  topographical,  to  his  other 
inaccuracies. 

"  Inde  legit  Capreag,  proniontoriunique  Minervzp, 
Et  Surrentiiios  «;eueroso  p<ilmite  colles, 
HerculeaiiKjue  uibera,  et  Stabias,  et  in  otia  uatam 
Partlieiiope!!." 

Strabo  says,  that  the  territory  of  Sorrento  is  KciixTravcov,  to  whom 
Surrentum  cum  Promontorio  is  attributed  by  Pliny,  and  by  Sil. 
Ital.  Lib.  viii.  V.  ^^S.  without  Promontorio.  But  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentini. 

Strabo  also  informs  us,  that  the  Campanian  territory  of  Sor- 
rento, from  which  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  projects  itself,  is 
bounded  by  the  territory  of  Pompeii :  so  that,  in  his  time,  the 
Cape  of  Sorrento  (Minervae)  and  Massa  Lubrensis  (hod.  Massa), 
which  had  its  name  from  the  multitude  of  farms,  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Vico,  and  of  Stabiae,  were  included  within  the  territory  of 
Sorrento. 

Statius  in  his 

"  Quos  vertice  Surrentiiio 
Mittit  Tyrrheni  speculatrix  Virgo  profundi," 

has  not  ill  expressed  this  Promontory.  The  spondee  in  the  fifth 
foot,  Siirre?i-,  describes  the  rocky  firmness  of  the  Cape,  and  Xyr- 
rheni,  8fC.  give  its  figure,  and  its  situation. 
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Tacitus  says,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  Annal.  Lib.  4.  that 
Tiberius  "  Capreas  se  in  insulam  abdit,  trium  milliariorum  freto 
ab  extremis  Surrentini  Promoutorii  disjunctam." 

Tiberius  pronounced  the  wine  of  Sorrento  to  be  "  generosum 
acetum,"  and  Caligula,  to  be  "  nobilem  vappam."  On  account 
of  this  lightness  in  the  wine,  Horace  says  of  Catius, 

"  Siirieiitina  vater  qsn  misret  faece  Falerni," 

Although  Statius  asserts  that  in  Sorrento 

"  Fje'Us  noil  iiividet  iiva  Fa'.ernis." 


The  earthen  ware  of  Sorrento  seems  to  have  been  in  the  greatest 
request  and  estimation.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  "  Maxima 
pars  hominum  terrenis  utitur  vasis.  Samia  etiam  nunc  in  esculen- 
tis  laudantur.  Retinet  hanc  nobilitatem  et  Arretium  in  Italia,  et 
calicum  tantum  Surrentum."     Thus  Martial, 

"  Accipe  non  vili  calices  de  pnlvere  natos, 
"  Sed  SunentinEe,"  &c. 

And  again, 

"  Snrrentina  bibis?  nee  nsnnina  pictanec  anriim 
Siiine;  dabinit  calices  liac  tibi  vina  suos." 

In  an  Epigram  of  Macedonius,  we  read 

2oi)pSVTOU    TpYj^fid    fJiVplTTVOS,    ^ciipS)    XOVlYj. 
•<i  X.   T.   A. 

Among  the  celebrated  fish  of  Sorrento,  the  glaucus  (hod.  Ric- 
ciola)  was  the  most  delicious.     Ennius  has  in  a  fragment 
"  Surrenti  fac  emas  glaucuin,  Cmnas  apud." 

The  Temple  of  Minerva  at  the  Promontory,  according  to  Strabo, 
had  Ulysses  for  its  founder  and  builder.  Anastasius  (Lib,  2. 
ch.  10.)  relates  concerning  the  remains  of  this  temple  that,  when 
he  lived,  «  In  antiquis  templi  vestigiis  ac  ruderibus  in  fronte  Pro- 
montorii  Surrentini,  quse  adhuc  extant,  videre  est  Epistylia  colum- 
narum  cum  noctua,  quse  Minervse  Atheniensi  sacra  erat,  insculpta 
.  . .  Sunt  autem  ea  Epistylia  Corinthise  Architecturse,  qualem  dice- 
bant  Minervam  decere.  Solum  vero  ex  opere  tessellato  adhuc  con- 
spicitur.     Tessella  quidem  in  encausto." 

The  Temple  of  Juno  Argiva  was,  where  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Caprollam  stands.  There  are  some  ancient  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order  with  Ionic  epistylia. 

For  the  Temples  of  Neptune,  and  of  Hercules,  with  a  magni- 
ficent villa,  all  three  founded  by  PoUius,  an  Epicurean,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Statius.  (Silv.  Lib.  2.  Surrentinum  Pollii.) 

The  Temples  of  Ceres,  and  of  Fortuna,that  is,  some  few  remains 
of  them,  may  be  observed  between  the  greater,  and  lesser  shore  of 
Sorrento. 
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There  were  also,  in  this  territory,  a  Pantheon  and  a  Nympheum. 

The  latter,  sacred  to  the  tutelar  nymph  and  genius  of  the  place,  is 

supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  in  the  grove,  where 

the   Donursi,   Patricians    of    Naples    and   of    Sorrento,    have    a 

villa. 

The  house  of  the  Patrician,  Guardati,  rests  on  the  foundation 
of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

The  Site  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Theatines  is  proved  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Circus,  by  an  inscribed  Mosaic  marble, 
which  was  excavated  thence. 

The  inscription  is, 

•"  L.  Coiiielio.  L.  F,  Men, 
N.  Flamini  Roiiiae. 
T.  C.  Aiiguri.  jE(J.  11  viro. 
Qii.  Pia?f.  4.  Fabr. 
Bis  Hoc  Loco.  Ciusluluni. 

Et  Mulsiim. 
Populo  i^dilitatp, 

Spectaciilum  7  GlaJiat. 
Circens.  edidit  ob  Honor. 
Decurionibus 
Magiiam  Coenam 
L.  QuinquenneliJate  sua 
Ludos  iiuic  Dccuriones 
Publice  Locum 
Funer.  et  Statuani." 

A  Circus  was  dedicated  to  many  Gods.  Thus  Pliny  (Panegyr.) 
relatively  to  the  Circus  of  Nero  restored  by  Trajan,  says,  «  Hinc 
immensum  Latus  Templorum  pulchritudinem  provocat."  Yet, 
Isidorus  says,  in  his  Etymologicon,  that,  at  first,  the  Romans 
erected  the  Temple  of  Ceres  only  in  their  Circi.  Circenses  Lusus 
were  denominated  from  Ceres. 

Eighteen  Piscinae  exist  in  the  gardens,  which  belong  to  the 
Patrician  family,  Vespasiani.  All  these  Piscinae  are  paved  with  a 
tile  of  an  oblong  square  form,  under  vaults  of  such  solidity,  that 
the  roots  of  the  most  ancient  oaks,  firs,  and  cypress,  which  split 
marble  and  flint,  have  not  affected  them.  The  pavement  itself  has 
not  lost  the  least  particle  of  its  original  smoothness  in  the  surface. 

Besides  many  marble  statues,  which  remain  at  Sorrento,  there  is 
a  remarkable  sphinx  of  Egyptian  granite,  near  a  Court  called  Do- 
minovo. 

Sorrento  is  an  archbishopric,  which  governs  the  three  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Castella  Mare  (Stabiae),  Vico  (Vicus  iEquarus),  and 
Massa  (Massa  Lubrensis).  In  the  archiepiscopal  palace  there  are 
anaglyptic  marbles  in  relievo,  with  most  distinguished  workman- 
ship, one  of  them,  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  another,  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Before  the  door  of  this  palace,  were  exca- 
vated a  marble  shield  with  a  dragon  and  scymitar,  which  were  the 
arms  of  the  Prjetorian  guards.     In  the  garden  of  the  same  palace. 
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a  bath  of  reticulated  vfoxk  has  been  discovered,  together  with  the 
mouth  of  an  aqueduct. 

Surrentum  was  a  most  ancient  republic.     It  continued  so,  that 
is,  to  enjoy  its  own  laws  and  constitution  under  the  Emperors. 

Flavio.  Fiirio.  Fausto. 
V.  C.  Tribune. 

Aborigini.  Patrono. 
Ob  SIciitu.  Labonini.  Snornm. 

Universns.  Ordo. 
Et.  Popuiu.'^.  .Siinentinonini. 

Statuani.  Nobiiitati.  ejus. 
Facitndain  ciiraviimis. 


Impcratori.  Ca-sari 

Trajani.  K.... 
Surrtntina  Rcspublica. 

All  Campania  (Livy.  Lib.  7.)  submitted  to  the  Romans,  U.  C. 
411.  M.  Valerio  Corvino.  3tio.     A.  Cornelio  Cosso.  Coss. 

The  Surrentines  revolted  (Livy.  Lib.  28.)  from  the  Romans  to 
Hannibal.  For  this  revolt  they  were  fined  in  a  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding  this  amercement,  however,  their  munici- 
pal rights  were  untouched  even  as  late  as  375  of  the  Christian  sera, 
if  we  may  believe  the  following  inscription, 

Flavio.  Giatiano. 

Semper  Aii£;usto. 
Instanratori  Orbis 

Terraniii)  Peipetiio. 
Ac  Pilssimo  Imp.  D.  N. 

Et  Valerio 
Constantino  IMaximo  Pio 
Felici.  Semper  Augiisto. 

Victoii. 
Kcspublica  Surrentinounn. 

Sorrento  was  not  attacked,  or  injured  by  Alaric,  who  took  Rome, 
A.  D.  410.  It  was  not  less  fortunate  under  Genseric,  who  began  his 
reign,  A.  D.  429,  and  under  Odoacer,  &c.  After  Narses,  the  Gene- 
ral of  Justinian,  had  driven  from  Italy  the  last  Gothic  King,  Teias, 
A.  D.  552,  and  during  his  government  of  fifteen  years,  and  after  his 
introduction  of  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  into  Italy,  and  even 
after  the  reign  of  Alboin,  there  elapsed  a  long  period,  in  which 
civil  history  has  not  made  the  least  mention  of  Sorrento.  But 
under  the  joint  Emperors  of  the  East,  Basilius  and  Constantine, 
who  commenced  their  reign,  A.  D.  975.  Sergius  1st  was  chief 
magisti^ate  of  Surrentum.  This  chief  magistrate,  or  consul,  was 
called  Fortior,  from  St.  Matthew,  ch.  20.  by  a  quaint  application 
(so  common  in  that  age)  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Latin  Version, 
•*  Qui  vult  inter  vos  esse  Fortior,  sit  vestrum  ultimus."  But  even  at 
that  time  Sorrento  is  proved  to  hfive  beeix  a  Republic,  that  is,  to 
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have  enjoyed  its  municipal  rights,  by  a  deed,  which  Is  preserved, 
and  which  I  have  seen,  in  the  monastery  of  Cava.  «  Nos  Sergius, 
et  Sergius  (that  is,  father  and  son),  Dei  Gratia  Duces  Surrentinae 
Civitatis  ofFerimus  vobis  Domino  Manso  Abbati,  &c.  omne  Da- 
cium  de  omnibus  Puppis,  de  navigiis."  A  third  Sergius  is  men- 
tioned, as  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  Casino,  in 
company  with  Gisulphus,  Prince  of  Salerno,  A.  D.  1071,  when 
Michael  Ducas  was  Emperor. 

This  Gisulphus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Norman,  Robert 
Guiscard,  conquered  Sorrento.  The  place  was  unprepared.  In 
tnilita?'!/  history,  indeed,  we  find,  that  Sorrento  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  repeatedly,  attacked.  The  motive  assigned  for  those 
various  attacks,  is  the  hatred  which  the  respective  assailants  enter- 
tained against  the  Greeks.  This  motive,  thus  assigned,  is  a  com- 
petent ground  for  concluding,  that  Sorrento  remained  faithful  to 
the  Eastern  Empire,  as  the  continuation,  and  representative  of  the 
Roman,  and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  Greek.  The  assailants, 
or  besiegers,  were  Dukes  of  Benevento  (Beneventum),  Zothus, 
who  began  his  reign,  A.D.  589,  Arechis,  A.D.  598,  Rodoald, 
A.  D.  649,  and  then  Sicard,  under  whom  Sorrento  endured  a 
most  severe  siege,  A.  D.  839. 

Very  few  archives  in  the  archiepiscopal  registry  of  Sorrento 
have  survived  the  horrible  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  under  Pialy 
Bassano,  A.  D.  1558.  They  landed  opposite  the  islands  Sirenussc 
(de  Galli).  They  laid  waste  the  city,  and  whole  country  of  Massa, 
and  besides  every  species  of  most  destructive  devastation,  which 
they  exercised  upon  the  city  and  territory  of  Sorrento,  they  in- 
flicted the  irreparable  injury  of  demolishing  every  record,  even 
that  invaluable  one,  preserved  in  the  Convent  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  and  written  in  Lombard  characters. 

From  those  very  few  archives  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  it 
appears,  that  Sorrento  continued  to  enjoy  its  municipal  rights,  as 
a  distinct  Republic,  in  the  year  1284.  In  this  year,  an  ambassador, 
in  the  name  of  the  R.epublic  of  Sorrento,  was  sent  on  board  to 
Clurea,  the  admiral  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  in  order  to  implore  his 
mercy.  Charles,  son  of  Charles  the  First  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples, 
had  been  defeated  by  this  admiral  in  a  r»icent  and  great  naval  en- 
gagement, off  Capo  d'Anzio  (Antium),  and  was  then  his  prisoner. 
When  this  Charles  succeeded  his  father,  the  Republic  of  Sorrento 
ceased,  and  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  great  Tasso,  either  as  born  in, 
or  connected  with,  Sorrento,  through  his  parents,  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  must  forbear  to  repeat  it,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  ^^ery  obedient  humble  servant, 
Oxford,  April,  1812.  JOHN  HA  YTER. 
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HIS  most  distiuguished  critic  and  learned  divine  was  born  at  a 
small  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  named  Oulton, 
in  the  parish  of  Rothwell.  His  ancestors  were  formerly  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  had  been  possessed  of  a  valuable  estate  at  Hepenstall, 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather,  James  Bentley,  had  a 
command  in  the  royal  army  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  being  involved 
in  the  fate  of  his  party,  had  his  house  plundered,  his  lands  confiscated, 
and  was  himself  imprisoned  in  Pontefract  Castle,  in  which  place  he 
died.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  son  of  James  and  father  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
was  a  blacksmith  of  some  reputation  at  Oulton,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Willis,  who  had  formerly  been  a  major  in  the 
service  of  Charles  the  First.  This  Lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
strong  understanding,  taught  her  son  Richard  the  accidence.  It  was 
to  her  father  that  Dr.  B.  was  principally  indebted  for  his  education. 
Through  him  he  was  placed  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Wakefield, 
where  his  extraordinary  talents  soon  raised  him  above  the  level  of  his 
school-fellows.  On  the  24th  of  May,  !  6j6,  he  was  admitted  a  sizar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
at  the  very  early  age  of  fourteen  years  and  four  months.  He  proceeded 
to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1 682,  stood  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and  was  rejected  on  the  score 
of  his  county  being  full !  Soon  after  that,  he  became  an  assistant  at 
the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Spalding.  That  he  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  in  that  occupation,  appears  from  his  having  be- 
come private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingtleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  l683.  As  some  compensation  for  the  refusal  of  a  fellowship,  he 
had  been  recommended  by  his  college  to  the  learned  Dean,  who  was 
so  far  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  person  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he 
gave  him  the  choice  of  carrying  his  pupil  to  '  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 
He  determined  upon  the  latter  University,  principally  on  account  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  the  IMSS.  of  which  he  examined  with  the  most 
minute  attention.  This  paved  the  way  to  his  future  greatness,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  critical  sagacity  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  eminently  distinguished.  Being  now  of  age,  he  disposed  of  a 
small  estate,  which  he  had  derived  from  liis  family,  to  his  elder  brother, 
and  laid  out  the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  received  for  it,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  but  valuable  library.  In  1684,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  \692,  he  was  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  .who  was  now  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  a 
prebend  in  that  church,  and  was  made  his  patron's  domestic  chaplain. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  as  a  fit  person  to  open  the  lectures  upon 
Mr.  Boyie's  foundation,  in  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
This  gave  the  Doctor  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  lie  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  made  a  very  power- 
ful exertion.     He  studied  deeply  the  whole  of  the  Newtonic  demon- 
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slration  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  took  care  that  his  sermons 
should  benefit  from  it.  His  reputation  as  a  preaclier  was  consequently 
raised  ;  in  fact,  his  sermons  at  Boyle's  lectures  were  universally 
admired. 

In  1693,  he  was  made  library  keeper  at  St.  James's;  and  in  the 
following  year  arose  the  famous  dispute  between  him  and  the  lion. 
Charles  Boyle,  with  respect  to  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  Mr.  Boyle> 
it  appears,  had  just  published  an  edition  of  these  Epistles,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes.  The  Doctor  asserted  that  these  Epistles 
were  spurious,  that  they  were  the  production  of  some  Sophist  of  a 
much  later  age,  and  altogether  a  contemptible  and  wretched  perfor- 
mance. Some  reasons  for  questioning  their  authenticity  were  printed 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  Wotton's  Reflections 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  These  remarks  were  warmly 
taken  up  by  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  innnediately  committed 
to  the  press  an  elaborate  and  impertinent  reply,  in  which  the  Doctor 
was  somewhat  roughly  handled.  But  this  triumph  was  to  endure  but 
for  a  time:  Dr.  Bentley  took  up  the  matter  seriously,  examined  the 
Epistles  with  still  greater  exactness,  and  after  having  taken  a  thorough 
view  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  gave  to  the  world  that  inimitable 
and  unrivalled  piece  of  criticism,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris. 

From  the  caprice  or  partiality  of  the  age,  it  appears  that  Boyle  was 
the  general  favorite,  and  that  his  side  of  the  question  was  thought  to 
be  the  true  one.  The  principal  scholars  of  that  day,  next  to  Bentley, 
were  Kuster,  Baxter,  and  Barnes ;  the  two  former  of  whom  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  Doctor.  Barnes,  it 
appears,  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  Doctor  on  account  of  one 
or  two  absurdities  which  he  had  fallen  into  in  his  edition  of  Homer.  But 
whatever  errors  Barnes  may  have  committed,  we  cannot  but  confess 
ourselves  very  much  indebted  to  his  industry  and  exertion.  His  learn- 
ing was  certainly  more  considerable  than  the  natural  prowess  of  his 
understanding.  But  are  we  on  that  account  to  allow  a  man-  no  credit 
for  having  made  amends  by  application  for  the  defects  of  nature? 
Classical  learning;  however,  in  the  age  of  Bentley,  was  very  confined ; 
and  the  approbation  of  the  few  who  were  skilled  in  it,  was  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  defend  this  performance  of  the  Doctor,  from  the 
burlesque  and  petty  conceit  of  a  Swift  or  even  of  a  Garth.  What 
we  particularly  allude  to,  is  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  Doctor 
was  satirised  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  illiberality  shown  in  Dr. 
Garth's'  Dispensary ; 

"  So  di'monds  take  a  lustre  from  their  soil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle." 

In  a  style  like  this  was  it,  that  those  "  children  of  dirt,"  the  punsters 
at  Cambridge,  drew  the  picture  of  the  Doctor  in  the  hands  of  Phala- 
ris's  attendants,  who  were  putting  him  into  Phalaris's  bull,  while  the 
Doctor  was  represented  exclaiming,  /  had  rather  be  roasted  than 
BoiLKD.  Thus  it  seems,  that  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  great 
body  of  the  literary  world  was  blinded,  as  it  were,  and  bewildered  by 
the  vague  ideas  of  two  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  age,  as  they   are 
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pleased  to  be  calitd.  It  were  impossible  for  Dr.  Bentley  to  bave  liver! 
at  a  time,  wJieu  tbe  way  in  which  lie  eiii})!oyed  liis  tnlents  could 
have  met  with  less  encouragement.  One  lialf  of  his  contemporaries 
had  not  the  means  of  descrying  his  merits,  the  other  were  unwiliinc;  to 
give  titemselves  the  trouble,  behig  tight-bound  and  bigotted  to  the 
erroneous  notions  of  a  few.  Mr.  Walpole,  speaking  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
rhalaris,  says;  "This  work  occasioned  the  famous  controversy 
with  Doctor  Benlley ;  who  alone,  and  nnworsted,  sustained  the 
attacks  of  the  brigiitest  geniuses  in  the  learned  world,  and  whose 
fame  has  not  suffered  by  the  wit  to  which  it  gave  occasion."  Mr. 
Towers,  in  his  British  Biography,  expresses  himself  thus ;  "  In  the 
controversy  between  him  (Dr.  Bentley)  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  popular 
clamor,  indeed,  was  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  but  Bentley 's  is  unques- 
tionably a  much  more  valuable  performance  than  that  of  Boyle.  The 
latter,  considered  as  a  mere  English  composition,  has  the  advantage  in 
point  of  style  ;  and  ))ieased  the  generality,  by  the  personal  satire 
which  it  cimtained  against  Dr.  Benlley,  who  had  many  enemies.  But 
Beuiley  had  greatly  the  superiority  with  respect  to  just  reasoning, 
eriticai  sagacity,  and  extent  of  learning  ;  and  his  vindication  of  himself 
also  contained  many  siirewd  and  sincastical  strokes  against  Mr. 
Boyle  and  his  performance.  Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  as  a  g-e«/ee/ and />o/<7e  writer ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Dr.  Bentley's  manner  was  often  too  assuming,  and  that  he  was  defi- 
eient  in  point  of  civility.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  was,  perhaps, 
a  much  greater  want  of  real  candor  and  polUeness,  whatever  affect- 
ation of  them  there  might  be,  in  the  very  contemptuous  and  unfair 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Bentley  was  treated  throughout  Mr.  Boyle's 
book,  than  in  any  thing  wliich  Bentley  had  said  against  Boyle.  Bentley,. 
with  all  his  foibles,  was  too  re^;pectable  a  character  to  be  a  proper 
subject  of  such  treatment,  thougli  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope,  have 
joined  in  countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  against  him."  Mr. 
Dodwell,  a  person  in  great  rej^ute  at  that  time  with  the  Christ- 
Church  men,  and  who  was,  in  conjunction  with  other  friends  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  concerned  in  compiling  the  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley's  Disser^* 
tation,  was  candid  enough  to  declare,  that  in  no  volume  of  the  same 
size,  was  he  ever  knov.n  to  lisve  di^covered  so  much  critical  saga- 
city and  sound' learning,  as  in  the  Doctor's  performance.  In  theejes 
of  literary  men  of  the  present  age,  the  work  is  considered  inestima- 
ble, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  volume  so  instructive  and  so 
indispensable  iu  the  acquirement  of  Greek  literature,  should  actually 
be  out  of  print.  "  Bentleius  in  immortali  ista  de  Phalaridis  epistolis 
dissertatione,"  <kc.  says  Professor  Porson,  having  occasion  to  quote 
from  this  inexhaustible  fund  of  classical  information.  Is  it  liien  pos- 
sible to  see  the  press  of  his  own  University  looking  upon  this  with  a 
mere  passive  indifference  ?  "  O  !  pudor !  O  !  magna  Carthago  probro- 
sis  Altior  Italia;  ruinis." 

In  the  year  1696,  Mr.  Bentley  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
the  University  of  Ci^nibridge,  and  sometime  after  that  admitted  ad 
ftmidem,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  1700  he   was  presented  to  the   Mastership   of  Trinity  College, 
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Cambridge,  which  was  reckoned  at  ihat  time  to  be  worth  near  lOOOl. 
a  year.  Upon  this  piomotion  he  resigned  his  Prebend  of  Worcester; 
and  in  1701,  was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely.  Being  thus 
placed  in  a  state  of  ease  and  atBnence,  he  entered  into  nratriniony,  and 
indulgeii  his  inclination  in  critical  pursuits;  through  the  njedium  of 
which  he  soon  evinced  such  erudition  and  sagacity,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  many  even  at  that  time,  as  the  greatest  critic  of  the  age. 
In  the  Jiieamvhile,  however,  he  carried  matters  with  so  high  a  hand  in 
the  government  of  his  College,  that  a  complaint  was  uri^ed  against 
him  before  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  Visitor,  by  the  Vice-Masler,  and  the 
other  seven  Seniors,  who,  amongst  other  charges,  accused  him  of  having 
embezzled  the  College  money.  In  answer  to  this,  he  presented  his 
defence  to  the  Bisliop,  which  he  published  in  17 10,- under  the  title  of, 
The  present  State  of  Trinity  College;  and  thus  began  a  quarrel, 
which  continued  without  intermission,  and  with  the  most  virulent 
animosity  on  both  sides,  for  upwards  of  20  years,  when  the  dispute 
at  last  terminated  in  the  Doctor's  favor.  In  171  ^^  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
James,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  his  Um'ver- 
sity ;  annexed  to  wluch  was  a  good  benefice  in  the  Bishopric  of  Ely. 

In  1717,  His  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  being  on  a  visit  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  having,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
nominated,  by  Mandate,  several  persons  for  a  Doctor's  degree  in 
Divinity,  our  Professor,  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  the  ceremony 
called  creation,  demanded  four  guineas  from  each  person,  besides  a 
broad  piece  of  gold,  and  absolutely  refused  to  create  any  Doctor  with- 
out the  payment  of  these  fees :  hence  arose  a  long  and  warm  dispute, 
during  Avhich  the  Professor  was  first  suspended,  and  then  degraded : 
but  on  petition  to  His  Majesty  for  relief  from  that  sentence,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  tiic  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  the  proceedings 
against  him  being  reversed,  a  IMaudamus  was  issued,  charging  the 
University  to  restore  him. 

With  respect  to  the  dis|)ute  which  existed  so  long  between  Dr. 
Bentley  and  his  College,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Whiston,  that  after 
four  years  of  unexceptionable  conduct,  the  Doctor  was  induced  in  a 
single  instance  to  recede  from  the  excellent  rule  of  detur  digtiiori, 
in  the  election  to  a  Feiiovvsliip.  It  is  to  this  first  false  stej),  that  all 
his  other  misdemeanors  are  to  be  refened.  Our  readers  ^\dl  find  a 
concise  and  accurate  account  of  his  controversies  with  his  College  and 
University  in  IMr.  Gough's  Anecdotes  of  Topography.  There  are  also 
some  authentic  papers  relative  to  the  subject,  in  the  Harleian  collection 
of  MSS.  now  lodged  in  the  British  Museum.  Doctor  Bentley  was 
endowed  with  a  natural  hardiness  of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  ride 
out  these  storms  without  much  disturbance  of  mind,  or  interruj)tion 
to  his  literary  pursuits.  That  his  public  conduct  was  not  in  some 
instances  correct,  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  confess ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  charges  of  misconduct  brought 
against  him  were,  usually,  through  the  malicious  virulence  of  his  adver- 
saries, so  burthened  with  false  accusation,  that  the  Doctor  liad  in 
general  the  good  luck  to  steer  clear  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  embarrassed,  by  means  of  the  very  measures  which  were  intended 
lo  involve  him  the  deeper.     In  his  private  character,  it  is  generally 
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allowed  he  was  too  fond  of  money,  but  still  without  being  avaricious. 
His  turn  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  extravagant  than  otherwise  ;  and 
the  noble  style  in  which  he  beautified  and  adorned  the  lodge  ,at  his 
college,  is  a  proof  of  his  liberality  and  gentrous  disposition.  As 
he  never  appeared  desirous  of  forming  all  extensive  acquaintance, 
and  was  in  general  backward  to  admit  any  into  his  society,  except 
such  as  were  distinguished  for  their  learning,  or  the  qualities  of  their 
mind ;  in  his  friendship  he  was  naturally  warm  and  sincere.  As  a 
husband  he  was  affectionate,  and  as  a  parent,  indulgent.  In  his  conversa- 
tion he  had  the  felicity  to  be  able  to  temper  the  severity  of  the  critic 
with  a  peculiar  strain  of  vivacity  and  pleasantry.  He  died  at  his  lodge 
in  Trinity  College  on  the  14tli  of  July,  1742,  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  80  years.  To  his  latest  hour  he  could  read  the  smallest  Greek 
character  without  the  assistance  of  glasses ;  and  he  died  of  a  young 
man's  disorder,  an  inflammation  in  the  pleura.  He  was  of  a  large  and 
rather  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  strong  features.  These  gave  a 
dignity  to  his  aspect  almost  amounting  to  severity,  and  probably 
heightened  the  opinion,  which  many  had  conceived  of  the  haughtiness 
and  roughness  of  his  temper.  That  this  was  but  hasty  conception  is 
clear  from  the  following  fact,  viz.  that  he  was  of  so  tender  a  disposition 
that  he  never  read  a  touching  story  without  tears.  He  had,  at  one 
time,  been  aiflicted  with  a  slight  paralytic  stroke ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
made  the  softness  of  his  nature  the  more  apparent ;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  previously  to  that  event,  he  was  endowed  with  great  tenderness  and 
sensibility.  In  the  contest  about  the  visitatorial  power,  when  he  met 
his  old  friend  Bishop  Moore  a})pearing  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
him,  it  is  said  that  he  literally  fainted  away  in  the  court. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  abilities  and  uncommon  erudition, 
of  which  Dr.  Bentley  was  possessed,  it  casts  some  disgrace  upon  ouV 
country,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  that  even  his  literary  reputation  should  be  sq 
long  looked  upon  with  total  indifference,  and  that  he  himself  should 
be  represented  as  a  mere  verbal  critic,  and  as  a  pedant  without  genius. 
The  unjust  light  in  which  he  has  been  viewed,  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  the  violent  exertions  of  the  party  attached  to  Mr.  Boyle,  as  to  the 
venal  disposition  of  the  wits  an(l  poets  of  the  day,  who  are  ever  known 
to  favor  the  more  numerous  party.  The  slashing  Bentley  of  Pope 
will  be  recollected  by  thousands,  Avho  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
ability  to  probe  the  real  merit  of  the  Doctor's  literary  productions. 
Having  made  this  allusion  to  the  line  of  Pope,  we  shall  add  tne  candid 
note  of  the  poet's  right  reverend  editor.  "  This  great  man,  with  all  his 
faults,  deserved  to  be  put  into  better  company.  The  following  words 
of  Cicero  describe  him  not  amiss  —  Habuit  a  natura  genus  quoddam 
acuminis,  quod  etiam  arte  limaverat,  quod  erat  in  repreheudendis 
verbis  versutum  et  solers :  sed  siepe  stomachosum,  nonnunquam 
frigidum,  interdum  etiam  facetum."  —  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  our  critic  is  introduced  at  greater  length,  and  treated  Avith 
still  greater  severity.  In  addition  to  the  reason  we  have  already  given, 
it  should  seem  that  Mr.  Pope  was  actuated  by  a  petty  sort  of  revenge, 
falling  little  short  of  personal  resentment.  We  are  told,  that  when 
Bentley  and  Pope  were  both  dining  one  day  with  Bishop  Atterbury,  • 
the  learned  prelate   pressed  the  Doctor  very  much  for  the   opinion 
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he  entertained  of  the  English  Homer.  He  for  some  time  ehided  the 
question ;  but,  at  last  being  urged  to  speak  out,  he  sai;l,  "  The  verses 
are  good  verses;  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Spondanus.'  Here 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  candor  of  the  Doctor,  who  unquestioirably 
spoke  his  own  opinion.  We  are  apt  to  believe,  that  even  so  tlje  Doctor 
gave  Mr.  Pope  credit  for  more  than  he  could  with  propriety  lny  claim 
to  ;  and  we  suspect,  that  if  he  had  substituted  the  name  of  Madame 
Dacier  for  that  of  Spondanus,  he  would  have  arrived  still  nearer 
at  the  truth.     ' 

Another  principal  cause  of  the  Doctor's  having  so  many  enemies, 
may  have  been  the  practice  which  he  made  of  speaking,  as  well  of 
liimself  as  of  others,  with  uncommon  freedom.  This  seems  to  be  a 
foible  but  too  conmion  with  great  characters,  and  one  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  avoided  on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  eftects  it  may 
produce.  It  is  excusable  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  instances,  where 
any  censure  it  might  give  rise  to,  would  be  completely  overpowered 
and  eclipsed  by  a  multitude  of  virtues  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 
But  when  we  see  this  a  practice,  even  in  our  own  age,  instead  of  calling 
for  our  censure,  it  excites  our  disgust.  The  story  of  Columbus  and  the 
egg  will  be  related  with  applause  for  generations  to  come  :  but  were  the 
same  experiment  to  be  made  again,  by  the  mere  drudgery  of  imitation,  we 
suspect  the  joke  would  be  at  once  stale  and  insipid.  We  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  beard  to  say,  that  "  when  he  himself 
should  be  dead,  Wasse  would  be  the  most  learned  man  in  England." 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  fastus,  especially  towards  his  equals  in  age. 
It  is  said,  that  he  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  to  the  younger  Students,  but 
would  never  do  it  to  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  Being  asked  the 
reason  for  making  this  difference,  he  answered,  "  that  the  young  ones 
might  come  to  something,  but  for  the  others,  they  could  never'be  good 
for  any  thing." 

The  Doctor's  principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were, 
1.  Animadversions  and  Remarks  on  the  poet  Callimachus,  edited  along 
with  Theognis,  and  a  selection  from  the  Greek  Anthologia.  2.  Anno- 
tations on  the  Plutus  and  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  printed  at  the  end 
of  Kuster's  edition.  3.  Emendations,  &c.  of  the  Fragments  of  the 
Comic  poets,  Menander  and  Philemon.  4.  Remarks  upon  Collins's 
discourse  of  Free-thinking.  5.  Beautiful  and  correct  editions  of 
Horace,  Terence,  Phajdrus,  and  Milton,  with  Notes.  His  publication 
of  Milton,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  Queen  Caroline.  Her  Majesty 
represented  to  him,  that  he  had  printed  no  edition  of  an  English 
Classic,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  Milton.  His  notes  on  this  poet 
seem  to  have  been  the  worst  received  of  any  of  his  critical  perform- 
ances. His  errors  are  numerous,  but  they  are  the  errors  of  a  great 
mind.  The  learned  Bishop  Newton  speaks  of  them  with  great  severity, 
but  not  without  occasional  applause.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  methods 
of  handliu';  ancient  and  modern  criticism  are  peculiarly  different.  A 
man  may  be  transcendant  in  the  one,  while  he  is  below  mediocrity 
in  the  other.  The  omnis  homo  of  Lord  CJiesterfield  must  be  considered 
as  an  imaginary  being,  rather  than  as  an  actual  one  :  the  individual 
who  approaches  the  nearest  to  this  character,  will  be  but  contemptible 
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at  best,  and  only  remind  us  of  Homer's  Margites,  tc  [mIv  sitl^taro  TriXAd, 
Kxy.ioi  5'  TiViVraro  Travra,  "  who  knew  a  great  many  things,  but  all  of 
them  wrong."  History  scarcely  furnishes  us  with  a  single  instance  of 
eminence  in  two  diffeioit  dcpartmeiits  occurring  in  the  same  person. 

Upwards  of  20  years  before  his  death,  Doctor  Bentley  iiad  published 
proposals  for  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome;  in  the  editing  of  which  he  intended  to 
consult  no  MS.  tiiat  was  not  1000  years  old  at  least.  Upon  these 
proposals  Dr.  Middlcton  published  some  remarks,  and  the  work  was 
never  given  to  the  public.  "  If,"  says  Dr  Kippis,  "  Dr.  Middleton's 
attack  any  way  contributed  to  this  event,  he  certainly  did  no  little 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literattire.  The  completion  of  Dr. 
Bentley's  noble  undertaking  was  the  principal  employment  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  He  had  collected  and  collated  all  the  MSS.  in  Europe 
to  which  access  could  be  obtained.  For  tnis  purpose,  his  nephew 
Thomas  Bentley,  LL.  D.well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  travelled 
through  Europe  at  his  uncle's  expense.  The  work  was  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  he  found  it  necessary,  for  the  first  time,  to  publish  proposals 
for  printing  it  by  subscription.  The  whole  was  completed  for  publi- 
cation ;  and  he  had  received  COOOl.  in  part  of  the  subscription,  all  of 
which  he  returned  to  the  subscribers,  when  he  took  the  resolution  of 
not  letting  it  appear  in  the  world  during  his  ov/n  life.  The  work  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  executor,  Dr.  Richard  BenlleVi  one  of  the 
senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  and  rector  of  Naiiston,  near  Ashby, 
in  Leicestershire;  and  it  i«  hoped  that  at  some  future  period  it  maj 
yet  see  the  light." 

Other  valuable  remains  of  Dr.  Bentley  are  still  in  existence  ;  some 
of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  executor,  and  others  in  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  Doctor's  grandson.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal appear  to  have  been  some  marginal  notes  on  Lucan,  froiri  which 
Mr.  Cumberland  published  an  edition ;  and  a  series  of  annotations, 
c<>rrections,  &c.  preserved  in  a  copy  of  Homer,  which  belonged  to 
our  critic.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  have  published  an  edition  of 
Homer,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  It  is  said  that  he  had  pur- 
posed, in  this  edition,  to  have  restored  the  ^^olic  digamma.  A  copy 
of  these  annotations  was,  through  the  interposition  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  St.  David's,  given  to  the  German  Professor  Heyut.  Dr. 
Bentley's  Critical  Correspondence,  which  is  highly  valuable  for  the 
matter  contained  in  it,  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Charles  Burney ;  only 
150  copiers  were  struck  oft,  and  distributed  exclusively  among  the 
friends  of  t!ie  editor:  on  what  plea  this  monopoly  can  be  justified,  we 
do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say;  it  is,  however,  seriously  to  be 
regretted,  that  a  treasure  like  this  should  be  thus  idly  hoarded  up, 
and  preserved  with  the  same  sort  of  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Doctor's  writing-desk  \ 
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MAAOrOU    XTE^ANOT    TOT   ME  A  AN  OX  • 

BIBAIOnnAHS    KAI    (PIA0MASH2. 

BI.  SsDp'   1^1,   (pi7,o[xaS£s,    si  t%   'E7i%rivix7Js  Ip^g  rap^a 

vyoXri  sc-riv.  Bi.  ^za<roL;xsvGg  roiyapouv  raurrjv  ttjv  (ii^Xov 
rrjV  vsaxrrt,  wa-nrep  ?*\}/si,  rsTU7r(oixivr]V'  xai  [xsTSTTSira  (jovrirro- 
fj.svog-  7ro7^.7\.a)v  yap  scti  ttoixIt^wv  xa)  7ra.vTQ0a7ra)V  [xsarrri' 
opag  8s  TO  TTuyog  oLurrjg  xou  to  [xsysdog'  eu6sv  yap  strnv 
dure  izapa  Troirjralg,  our=  Trap"  Wropixoig  xou  7^oyoypa(poig, 
ouTO)  Z-jcrxa'Aov  xa\  (rxorsivov  orrsp  oux  suysp^g  xai  a-a(pss 
woieT.  spy.rjvsvsi  yap  cog  TrXsTff'Ta  xa\  p^py^cnjtxroTara.  0<X, 
oijx  otcSoc.  (og  £/xo/  8o>c2T  TO  7ravTa)(r]  rs^puXXoy^svov*  o 
:toXAcc  XaXfov  :roXXa  xa)  ccpaXXsraj.  i?i.  oT^a-  rrcog  yap  ou  ; 
aAX'  r^xitrra  vj  roO  Xouioa  7ro7^u<p(ovia  svep/srat  ry  Trapoiixia- 
Tov  ya^  Trepi  ttoTO^cSv  xa)  hia<pQp(ov  Xsyovra  ttoT^Xo.  xcd 
7<£ysiv  avayxalov  xa\  8r;  xa)  XoiH^ag  7ra/jt7r&XXa  (T'junixwv 
^Klyoig  TrepietXTyCpe.  xa)  to  Tfov  ixB'Ki(T<TaiV  [xaXio-ra  s^ifxTfirf 
mtnrsp  yap  sxeivai  scp'  a-Kavra  [xsv  to,  ^"Kafrrriixara  xaSi^a- 
miKTiv,  dip'  sxacTTotj  (is  ra  ■^pr^ci^a  7\,a[x^avoiKr iv ,  outw  xa) 
J^oui^aj  xa)  aTTAO)^'  ol  (nrouialoi  xai  s7<7\rjyi[xoi  rcuv  auopwv 
3ro?w7ca)v  [xkv  aTTorrsipav  Xa/x^ctvsiv  sWo^ae-iv  l^  aurcov  8s  ra 
)(^pri(ri[xa  xa)  xaTO^iio  <rv70dyeiv,  0<X.  su  ys  vr^  rov  AttoXKco 
xa)  xaXiog  e<pr;^.  xa)  cro)  X^P^^  o^oT^oyS.  r^  ouv  rrjg  |3//3?;ou 
ri[x^  TTOfTvi  Tig  l(Tri  ;  Bi.  ypxjcrajv  TpidSv.  0i7<.  Xa/A^oty= 
Or;  xa)  diog  t-TjV  jdl^T^ov. 


EIX   THN    TOT    XPlXTOr   XTATPaXlN 

MONOSTPO0IKA. 


'AAIS    EvStoD   <^Xvexjfotj' 
A'a»   /3ap/3»TOv  Xsx.^ou(TOiy 

^ip-VOV    XpOTTilTOV    UjW.VOV 

*/2   flauftaTcov  aTrArjj-Te 

Ti  Sol,  Ti  TrpwTOV  eTTTW ,' 
Gs\io  Ksyitv  a.Vix.'^a.TQV  /SjSOToTcr* 
Maxoige<r(rl  ts  j5c//*oo-»  ygiT^oy, 
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Ilcog   Osog  mv  eQuvsg ! 

'EXsov,  OTt  kurpov  ut'  hy(P^aiV 

'Tihv  iSwxe  iruTr^q  ! 
6eXw  y\J/oO'  kiuai 

TptYji/.sfOio  vsxpod 
Ka)  alxi^aXMTOV  AlorjV 
Ka)  ^avuTOV  SavuToo  la.[j,iVTCi ! 
'AKKoc  fJioi  a[j,<^i^piiJiii   Kgav'wv  Jpoc, 
Ka)  TToXvSgoov  ksXo/jov  ysfx.si   ovutu, 
'OWuvTMV  6\XviJ,ivwv  re. 
'EkSo^st    li  Xof^ov   oii.ii.UTa, 
Tig  ju-scro-oj  upsiJ^arai  xgiwv, 
(fig  ovdh  SucTiV,  'UeXog,) 
'Ek  8'   IraSv),  rerpa^uy*  -TtgsiJ.VM  ; 
npYju  Kugrivov 
'HSscog  xsxv^oog, 
Ka)  coKsvcuv  isgov  xparog 
'EyxapiJiOv  TrsTaccaj, 
Ni\Be(T<Ti  yo^i^oig 
nsTra^fxsvov   ev9a   x.a)    'Ma ! 
"AvSpcoTTs  rdXav,  tout    a-jra^g  /SAsttsj? 
■  O'lfjLaoKs  TToXKa, 
'E(T^riTa  pyj^ov. 

Ka)    TUTTTS    (TTSgVOVf 

Ka)  tIxXs  ya'\,Tf\'J, 

Ka)   (TTrXdy^va  xivou. 
'H  ovx.  opdag  6Xo7roo<^vgov  i 

UtIxjBovt    O'j   <pXoy) 

^jSovi>]c  dXog,   dX- 
X'   alfj-an   (TTaKoi/.iVM, 

TCO    fj,h    UTTO     XpOTa^OiV 

KvKXovfxivMV  axdv^rig 

'O^UO-TOjlXOIO-J    XOKgaTj* 

Tw  Se   x.a)   ex.  jW.=Asa)V, 
Kf^apayjtJt'SVwv   IjMUcrQXrjg 
nixgrjO-i  (7Ufx,7rXojf;;(rj* 
"Avoiy,  "Avoiys 
TlvXag  OTTCtiTtwv 
Ka)  TTYiydg  /SXs^a'pv 
Ava-ar  4/£xa?s,  Seue  yalur 

'Ehv  dlj/.a  p(;f«v- 
T    oXiy    arra  XsljSsiv  ^uxgvd. 
Tig  (^^ovog,  w  /Spore',- 
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FACETIM  CLASSICS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

-Trom  your  judicious  insertion  of  the  extract  relative 
to  the  Classical  Telegraph,  which  ought  assuredly  to  form  a 
prominent  article  in  the  next  edition  of  Dutens's  '  Discoveries  of  the 
Ancients  attributed  to  the  Moderns,'  I  am  induced  to  transcribe 
for  you  from  Burman's  valuable  Sylloge  an  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Faster,  as  furnishing  a  parallel  (at  least  equally  striking 
with  the  other)  to  the  case  of  Ann  Moor,  which  has  recently 
excited  so  much  curiosity  at  Tutbury.,  It  forms  part  of  a  long 
letter  from  Franciscus  Tregianus  to  Justus  Lipsius,  dated  Brussels, 
1603,,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  the  less  relished  for  the  dsemoniacal 
dialogue  toward  the  conclusion.  If  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
contributing  to  your  Literary  Journal,  I  might  have  properly 
opened  my  extract  with — <<  Insipidus  has  dapes  admirandi  miraculi 
narratione  condiam,  quam  hic  tibi  pro  bellario  apponam.  Res 
nova  est  et  prodigiosa,  atque  ab  orbe  condito  nihil  simile  evenisse 
legi.  Author  mihi  est  Reverendus  in  Christo  pater  Franciscus 
TellitsonuSi  Presbyter  Anglus,  oculatus  testis  ;  cujus  veneranda 
canities,  et  quindecennia  vincula  pro  fide  Catholica  perpessa,  fidem, 
si  non  exigant,  saltern  merentur.  Nuper  ipsummet  narrantem 
audivi ;  autographumque  Anglice  breviter  a  se  descriptum,  suoque 
nomine  obsignatum,  in  rei  testimonium  penes  me  reliquit.  At  rem 
aggrediar.  '  Locus  est  In  Northumbrise  Comitatu,  Glendalia 
dictus.  In  eo  pagus  Doddingtonium.  Illic  viduata  viro  pauper- 
cula,  unica  sibi  filia  /llisd  in  solitudinis  solamen  reUcta,  degit. 
Hsec  plenis  nubilis  annis,  dum  hinnientium  procorum  alloquiis 
pluries  quam  virgineo  par  erat  •  pudori  titillatas  aures  blande  prae- 
beret,  a  genitrice  suae  prolis  soUicita  ssspius  atque  acrius  repre- 
henditur.  Ilia  nihilo  correctior  (quse  ejus  est  jetatis  levitas,  et  ad 
Cyprise  dapes  optandas  proclivitas),  nee  monitis  coercita,  nee  minis 
territa,  sueta  iterans  et  reiterans  consortia,  juventae  lasciviis  nimis 
indulgebat.  Fort ';  Redemtoris  Epiphania  celebrabatur ;  quo 
tempore  pravus  iile  mos  inolevit,  singulas  familias  inter  Bacchi 
cyathos  sibi  Regem  ludorum  eligere.  Aderat  his  ludis  Alisa  ,- 
et  relicta  domi  matre  usque  ad  galli  conticinlum,  cum  notis  amasiis 
jocatur,  convivatur,  tripudiat.  Supervenit  vetula,  et  natam  avocat, 
avellit,  abstrahit :  miscensque  jurgia,  ut  lasciviam  {guF  lascivam) 
arguit,  utque  monitorum  matris  incuriam  {quF  incuriosara)  objur- 
gat.  Ilia,  segre  ab  amato  sodalitio  divulsa,  pone  sequitur  fremens 
indignansque.  Utque  domus  tetigit  limen,  horrendis  vocibus 
parentem  execrata,  illi  mortenn  (proh  scelus  !)  a  mak)  genio  impre- 
VoL.  V.     No.  X.  D 
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catur.  At  audi  desuper  de  coelo  vlndictam  in  impiam  illam  immis- 
sam.  Vix  verba  ex  ore  sacrilege  protulerat,  ciam  in  extasim  rapta 
in  terram  corruit,  formidando  ejulatu  vicina  circumsonans.  Accurrit 
mater,  vix  ipsa  sui  compos,  et  dolendo  conspectu  quasi  fulminata 
obstupescens,  super  ora  jacentis  natae  se  projecit ;  aratas  rugis 
genas  lacrymarum  imbre  guttatim  humcctans,  et  '  O  filia,'  et 
*  Me  miseram'  singultienti  prae  dolore  voce  congeminans.  Advo- 
lantvicinje  audito  strepitu,  matremque  natamque  gementes  erigunt. 
Ilia  in  se  reversa,  continuis  planctibus  inauditum  natae  casum  inge- 
miscens,  bienni  tandem  tabe  consumta  est.  H3ec  in  lecto  locata 
jjer  viginti  et  umim  annos  integros  nee  cibum  mmsit,  nee  liquorem 
hausit,  nee  membra  movit ;  sensusque  et  rationis  impos  tanto  tem- 
pore in  eodem  lectulo,  quasi  suo  funeri  supervivens  cadaver, 
elanguit.  Quo  toto  spatio  impensa  illi  publica  custodes  dati ;  bini 
diu,  noctu  totidem  ;  qui  vigiles  eventus  aegritudinis  singulos  testa- 
rentur.  Accidit  hoc  sexto  Januarii  die,  Angliae  sceptra  gerente 
Elizabethan  ejus  regni  anno  sexto  decimo  aut  circiter.  Ad  tanti 
famam  miraculi  tota  Anglia  obstupuit ;  atque  ex  omnibus  insulae 
partibus  nobiles,  aulici,  et  plebeii  convolant.  Etiam  medici  periti 
quique  ad  indagandam  insoliti  morbi  causam  adveniunt.  Inspi- 
ciunt,  scrutantur,  admirantur,  et  se  nescios  victosque  fatentur ; 
Deique  justi  peccatorum  vindicis  laudes  consona  voce  decantant. 
Ilia  interim  paulatim  tabescens,  nullo  prorsus  cibo  nee  potu  refecta 
veluti  nix  repente  [qu?  tepente)  sole  liquescebat :  in  tantamque 
redacta  est  maciem,  ut  per  uterum  jam  hcEventem  dorso^  quasi  et  iliis 
etiam  inanita  foret,  singulas  spiiia  juncturas  digito  numeraverim. 
Pedibus  manibusque  instar  foUium  tuberantibus  magis  quam 
tumentibus,  ut  nee  unguium,  nee  digitorum,  nee  compaginum 
omnino  forma  remaneret  :  massa  tantum  earnea  exilibus  e  brachiis 
cruribusque  rotunditate  propemodum  tornatili  eminebat.  Scilicet 
humores,  solitis  obseratis  meatibus,  ad  corporis  extremitates 
impulsi  instar  bullae  vento  inflatce  viduatam  earne  pellem  distende- 
rant.  Tot  per  annorum  curriculum  nullam  prorsus  passa  est 
evacuitatem  ;  nee  puris,  nee  salivse,  nee  fluoris,  nee  sudoris  ;  nee 
uUa  immunditie  mundissima  linteamina  inquinabat.  Nee  distabat 
a  eorijuge  Lot  \n  salis  statuam  conversa,  nisi  quod  oeulos  nonnun- 
quam  ad  formidinem  adstantium  rotaret ;  et  quod  illi  ad  immensi- 
tatem  prodigii  muliebria  manarent  etiam  mortuae,  huie,  non  vivae. 
Et  plane  sie  immota  recubuit,  ut  statua  animata  putari  posset. 
Cum  tandem  vigesimo  primo  sole  suos  circulos  emenso,  eodem 
ipsomet  die,  eademque  circiter  hora  qua  primijm  languore  eorrepta 
est,  audita  est  a  custodibus  aliquem  quasi  coram  alloqui,  rixari, 
percunctari,  et  responsa  dare.  Sed  qui  ab  ilia  visus,  nee  visus  a 
turba,  nee  auditus  est.  Ilia  hsec  :  Mentiris,  nequam.  Et  iterum  : 
Non  ita  est.  Et  paulo  post ;  Abrenwicio  te,  perdite.  Et :  Faciam ; 
et  te  nolente.    Et :  Tempus  elapsum  est.    Et :  Jam  hora  pra:teriit. 
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— Turn,  quasi  ad  alium  conversa,  Heniy  adesdunty  fer  opemt 
succurre  mild.  Hsec  eiFata  cibum  poscit  et  potum  ;  comedit,  bibit, 
et  loquelse  sensuique  reddita  est.  Paulatimque  solidis  eduliis 
refocillata,  et  membra  et  membrorum  pristina  forma  rediit,  et 
scelus  et  sceleris  pcenam  recognovit.  Vivit  adhuc  in  Bardovico 
castro  contermino  Scotise,  sano  satis  et  vegeto  corpore,  quamvis 
nomiihil  incurvo.  Queni  aut  quos  in  illo  dialogismo  viderit  et 
allocuta  sit,  nemo  unquam  hactenus  illi  extorquere  potuit  Sed 
pie  creditur  hostilem  alterum,  alterum  amicum  Genium  fuisse; 
illo  pcenas  et  supplicium  intermiuante,  ab  hoc  opem  et  auxilium 
flagitasse.  En  tibi  hoc  prodigium,  quo  nullum  unquam  legi 
mirabilius.' 

Then  follows  a  reference  to  a  couple  of  recent  instances  of  women, 
one  at  Spire,  and  the  other  at  Lorraine,  who  had  fasted  for  two 
years  each  ;  and  the  letter  closes  with  a  strenuous  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  particular  judgments,  and  an  anxious  request  that  Lipsius 
would  dress  it  up  for  the  information  of  future  ages. 

I  will  not  trespass  farther  upon  your  time  or  that  of  your 
readers. 

With  sincere  regard  I  remain, 
•        '  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  your's, 

F.  R.  S. 

P.  S.  An  account  of  a  Swedish  Maid,  who  fasted  six  years, 
was  published  in  1711. 

Licetus  pubUshed  a  tract  in  4  books  at  Padua,  in  1612.  *  De 
his  qui  diu  vitnint  sine  alimento.' 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

An  error  very  generally  prevails  respecting  the  edition 
of  Callimachus,  with  Theognis,  and  176  epigrams  from  the  Antho- 
logia,  &c.  printed  at  London  in  1741.  It  is  usually  called 
Bentley's  edition.  As  his,  it  is  spoken  of  by  Harwood, 
Dibdin,  and  A.  Clarke,  (Bibllogr.  Diet.)  of  our  own  country  ;  and 
Harles,  in  his  edition  of  Fabricius,  Vol.  i.  p.  717,  718.  and  in  his 
Introductio  ad  Ling.  Graec.  p.  261.  Now  Bentley  died  in  1742, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  would  hardly  have  published  an  edition  of 
any  classic  at  that  period  ajionymoiisly.  The  manner  in  which 
he  is  praised  in  the  notes  is  such,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  have  written  them  himself.  In  p.  8.  of  the  notes, 
the  editor  says,  '  Profecto  ultima  in  ^oj  non  potest  corrlpi,  ut  lucu- 
lentissime   demonstravit   magnum   literarum   humaniorum   decifs, 
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Rick.  Bentleius.''  His  readings  indeed  are  often  mentioned,  but 
they  are  probably  what  he  communicated  to  Grgsvivis,  for  his 
edition.  Thus  again  p.  35.  «  Ex  notis  eruditissimi  Bentleii  •," 
and  so  in  many  other  places  :  as  "  hrec  2}ersj)icacissimus  Bentleius," 
p.  41. 

The  dissertation  on  accent  and  quantity,  in  the  introduction, 
though  very  useful  to  young  scholars,  is  not  employed  on  such 
points  as  would  have  occupied  the  mind  of  Bentley  at  that  period 
of  life.  The  follov/ing  passage  also  is  not  much  in  the  style  of 
Bentley,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  his  career.  "  Notje  mese 
cum  voluptate  et  fructu,  ni  fallor,  legentur  j  sunt  enim  pleraque  in 
iis  intacta  et  nova,  et,  nisi  Jiimis  hlandi  sunt  amici,  vera."  p.  v. 
Bentley  was  not  wont  to  rest  on  the  blandness  of  his  friends,  for 
confidence  in  his  own  opinions.  Again,  this  editor  tells  us  that 
he  had  been  at  Rome,  which  Bentley  never  was,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken.  "  Vidi  ipse,  acm  Roma  essem,  et  consului, 
partim  etiam  contuli,  codicem  Vaticanum  Blbliorum, "  &c. 
p.  xvi. 

It  is  plain  enough  then  who  was  not  the  editor  of  this  book  ^ 
the  question  is,  who  was.  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  quite  prove 
it,  that  the  real  editor  was  Richard  Warren,  S.  T.  P.  of  Jesus 
Coll.  Cambridge,  who  in  the  very  following  year  printed  an 
edition  of  Hierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses,  with  the  same  types, 
and  for  the  same  editors,  putting  his  Initials  to  that  book,  which 
he  had  not  done  to  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  more  similar 
than  the  two  books  in  every  external  mark.  I  will  transcribe  the 
titles  of  both. 

1.  "  Callimachi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata  :  quibus  accesserunt 
Theognidis  Carmina  .  necnon  Epigrammata  centum  septuaginta 
sex  ex  Anthologia  Grseca,  quorum  magna  pars  non  ante  separatim 
excusa  est.  His  adjuncta  est  Galeni  Suasoria  ad  Artes.  Notas 
addidit,  atque  omnia  emendate  imprimenda  curavit  Editor.  In 
Prsefatione  disseritur  de  Linguse  Grsecae  pronunciatione  secun- 
durane  Ouantitatem  an  Accentum  melius  procedat.  'O  V  r^^KTsv 
xp;iT<royrz  3^.t>c:<v('>]c.  De  seipso  CrJlimachus.  Londini  Impensis 
Gul.  Tlmrlhournet  Bibliopola  Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nourse. 
P.  Vaillant.  J.  Becroft,  Lond.  mdccxli." 

2.  "  Hieroclis,  Philosophi  Alexandrini  in  Aurea  carmina  Com- 
mentarlus.  Graece  et  Latine.  Grseca  accuratius  nunc  recognita, 
et  ad  MSS.  Codicum  fidem  exacta,  plurimisque  in  locis  e  Gudiani 
Medicxi  codicis  colLtione  emendata,  una  cum  notis  subjunctis. 
Edidit  R.  W.  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Jes.  Cant,  nuper  Socius.  Londini, 
Typis  Jac.  Bettenham  :  Impensis  Gid.  Thwiboiirne,  Bibliopolce 
Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nourse.  P.  Vaillant.  J.  Becroft,  Lond, 
MBCCXLIl." 


Oi;gin  of  the  Plneaces.  SSJ) 

I  see  but  two  difficulties  attending  this  supposition,  and  those 
of  no  great  magnitude.  The  first  is,  that  I  cannot  find  the 
former  book  at  all  referred  to  in  the  latter ;  and  the  other  that 
the  editor  of  the  latter  book  does  not  speak  quite  so  civilly  of 
Bentley  as  the  other.  "  Nimirum  vir  ille  doctissimus,  [Bentley] 
et  tn  Lexicographis  versatissimus,  cum  in  illis  vocabulum  a?a/a 
non  invenerit,  eo  amandato  suum  illud  <juKoSlx  sub  Kieroclis  nomine 
hie  introductum  voluit."  p.  303. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
Bentley  was  not  the  editor.  If  Warren  was  not,  we  have  still 
an  editor  to  seek  :  but  we  must  not  look  for  him  amons:  Critics  of 
80  years  old.  R.  Warren  took  his  Doctor's  Degi-ee  in  1718.' 
He  therefore  was  not  very  young  in  1741  ;  but  still  he  was  much 
junior  to  Bentley,  who  took  his  in  16vj6.  I  trust  then  that  Bibho- 
graphers  will  desist  from  calling  it  Bentley's  edition. 

N. 

March  30. 


CONCERNING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHMACES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


Sir, 


I 


propose  to  offer  some  remarks  to  you  in  this  letter, 
on  the  origin  of  the  RIktmccs.  As,  however,  my  notions  on  the 
subject  are,  I  believe,  entirely  new,  it  is  not  without  considerable 
diffidence  that  I  submit  them  to  your  consideration. 

We  are  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
that  Minerva  went  to  the  people  and  city  of  the  Phceacesy  who 
had  previously  dwelt  in  spacious  Hi/peria,  near  to  the  Cyclopes. 

Byj  p    eg  (pixiYjxxv  avtqxv  drj[ji6v  Ts  ttoKiv  ts 
O'i  7rg\v  yi^vj  ttot   evuiov  sv  sugv^ogco  'IVcpeiij 
'Ay^ov  KvxKooTTwv,  &c. 

Our  first  task  then  is  to  discover  what  region  Homer  intended 
to  indicate  by  Hijpcria.  The  commentators  inform  us,  that  there 
were  several  opinions  on  this  subject.  According  to  some,  Myperia 
was  the  city  in  Sicily,  which  was  afterwards  called  Camurina  ,• 
while  others  held  it  to  have  been  an  island,  near  to  the  territory  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Thus  Eustathius — T-iiv  II  'Y-rrepBiuv,  Troktv  ^<xsA/af 
Tivsg  (pa(ri,  rrjv  ZdTzpov  Kxixapivuv   ol  ds  vrjcrov  ttAvjo'iov  t^;  ruiV  KukXcu- 


»  Cambr.  Grad. 
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TTMV  x^ioaf.  Didymus  has  made  a  similar  report,  but  intimates 
that  some  were  of  a  third  opinion — ol  8=  oItto  tov  vneg  xijy  ^jot7v 
ynojo'-Koahriv. 

Those,  who  have  supposed  Hyperia  to  bo  an  island,  have  also 
supposed  that  it  was  Melita,  now  called  Malta.  In  favor  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  verses  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  have  been  cited. 

"TKKov  ov  £usi5>]j  MsKWy^  TExev  'HgotK\Y,'i 
Ayj[j.m  4>ai^KcaVy  &c. 


AlyoLiou  ISaju-atrcrsv  lqa.<T<ra.ii.zVog  TroTajxohf 
NoCioila.  MiKhriv,  &C.  ^r^.  Z.  iv. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  Rhodian  poet,  that  the  Naiad  Melitttf 
the  daughter  of  the  River  ^gcEtis,  brought  forth  Hyllus  to  Her- 
cules among  the  Ph(vaces.  But  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  MeLita 
did  ApoUonius  allude  ?  Besides  the  well-known  island  of  that 
name,  there  is  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  was 
anciently  called  Melita  :  it  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  Agathe- 
merus  as  being  near  to  Corcyra  nigra  ;  but  for  a  fuller  account 
of  it  I  refer  you  to  Cluverius  and  Bochart.  Again,  Melita^  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  (L.  X.)  was  the  ancient  name  of  Samothrace.  The 
same  Strabo  also  says,  that  the  marsh,  or  lake,  of  the  (Eniadce 
was  called  Melita.  slra  Xiix^ri  tmv  OiviiScuv  MBXlrr]  s^aXoualvr).  This 
marsh  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  stagnated  waters  of  the 
Achelous.  Thucydides  thus  authorises  this  observation.  6  yoLp 
'AysKwoi  TTOTa/xoj  psMV  Ik  Ulv^ou  ogoig  dtoi  AoMTTia^  kou  ' Ayqx'jjv, 
xa»  'Ajx<^i\oyicjov,  x«i  Sja  tov  'AKCipvavixov  ttc^iov,  uvm^sv  fj^h  iraqx 
^Tpdrot)  TToAiv  If   flaXaTtrrjv   8i=0i:ic  Tra^'  OlvjaSac,  xai  t^v  ttoKiv    auTolq 

■K  =  tiXilXvi^^MV  OL-TOQOV  TTOisl  UTTO    TOV     ZluTOC   Iv  5(^5<|tX.CyVJ  (TTpaTSVeiV.   (L.   11.) 

We  find  that  ApoUonius  calls  Melita  the  daughter  of  the  river 
jEt,a:ns  ,-  and  we  must  be  struck  with  tire  similarity  of  sounds, 
when  we  hear  from  the  scholiast  of  Euripides,  that  ]\jelita  was 
the  first  wife  of  ^geus  King  of  Athens:  /7gaiT>]y  {6  AiyBvc)   h/z 

McX'tYIV,    &C. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  think  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
on  the  Melita  alluded  to  by  ApoUonius  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  argue  from  his  verses,  that  the  island  of  Melita,  which 
lies  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  was  the  Hyperia  of  Homer.  I 
have  moreover  to  express  my  doubts,  whether  Hyperia  could  have 
been  an  island,  according  to  the  account  which  the  poet  gives  of  it. 
He  says,  that  the  Phaaces  had  formerly  dwelt  in  spacious 
Hyperia ,  near  to  the  Cyclopes,  a  ferocious  race  of  men,  who 
harassed  them,  being  more  powerful,  and  that  on  this  account 
the  god-like  Nausit/ioiis,  conducting  them  out  of  the  country, 
established  them  in   >jcheria,  far  from  civilised  society.     This  is. 
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I  think,  the  sum  of  Homer's  statement.  But  if  Hyperia  had  been 
an  island,  it  does  not  appear  how  its  inhabitants  could  have  been 
harassed  by  the  Cyclopes^  who,  according  to  Homer,  had  neither 
"  red-prowed"  ships,  nor  yet  ship-builders. 

O'j  yoiq  Ki/xAct7r=Tcri  vssg  'kol^ol  [xtXrOTTtnQriot, 

Ovo   civug-g  vrjcav  6V»  TSKTOVsg,  &c.         Odyss.  L.'ix.  I.  125. 

Eustathius  has  remarked  the  incongruity  of  the  supposition  in 
question,  with  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  poet  himself. 
JS')jjU-£»«)<r<  §£  OTi  00  (Twrgs^eiv  Soxouctj  to!  7ro<y]T^  ol  tyjv  'YTrspsiuv  vricrciv 
KsyovTsg.  Uw;  yocp  av  vrjcrjcoxaj  Svrsg  ol  Iv  auTY;  uno  KukKxttm'j  l/SAaV- 
TOVTO,  olg  v^sc  oux.  ricrciv  Kara,  r-^v  '0[jir}piK-rjV  i(TTOpluv. 

I  shall  now  consider,  whether  Camarina  could  have  been  the 
same  with  Hyperia.  Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  we 
have  Vibius  Sequester,  who  says  that  Camarina  was  formerly 
called  Hyperia^  and  the  epitomiser  of  Stephanus,  who  calls  Hyperia 
a  Sicilian  city.  In  fact,  as  Hyperia  was  near  to  the  territory  of 
the  Cyclopes,  this  has  appeared  to  many  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name 
of  the  river,  which  flowed  by  Camarina^  and  which  was  called  the 
Hip2mris. 

I  confess,  however,  that  there  appear  to  me  to  be  insuperable 
objections  against  the  admission  of  this  conjecture.  Thucydides 
distinctly  tells  us,  that  Camarina  was  Jirst  built  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  nearly   135   years  after  the    foundation  of  Syracuse.     A'aj 

KufJLUpiVa  TO  TTgOTOV  VTTO  JSvgOCKOVtnMV  CUkIo-Syj,  STS(TIV  syyuTdTx  irevTS 
X.x)    TPiOCKOVTU   KCii    SKOLTOV    fXSTO.    XupaKOVTCUV     KtI(HV .     (L.    vi.)        AcCOrd- 

ing  to  the  calculation  of  Cluverius,  Camarina  was  founded  about 
the  45th  Olympiad.  What  then  becomes  of  the  assertion  of 
Vibius  Sequester  :  Camarina  nunc.,  ante  Hyperic  dicta  ?  (For 
this  reading,  see  Chiver.  Sic.  Antiq.  p.  17.) 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  Camarina  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Hyperia  of  Homer,  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  in  sound  to 
Hipparis,  which  Ptolemy  writes  Hiporus.  But  this  resemblance, 
when  taken  alone,  can  prove  nothing  ;  and  besides,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  likely,  that  the  more  ancient  Greek  writers  should 
have  entirely  omitted  to  mention  that  Camarina  had  formerly  been 
named  Hyperia,  if  that  had  been  really  the  case.  Had  Pindar 
been  able  to  trace  any  connection  between  Camarina  and  Hyperia^ 
we  might  have  expected  to  have  found  it  noticed  in  his  fifth 
Olympic  ;  but  both  the  poet  and  his  scholiasts  are  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject.  According  to  the  latter,  Camarijia  was  fabled  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Ocea?ius. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  Hyperia  was  infested  by 
the  Cyclopes,  it  must  have  been  either  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  island.  The  Cyclopes  were  not  confined  to 
Sicily  alone.     Many  traces  of  them  may  be   found  in   Argolis, 
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Corintli,  and  Thrace.  Pausanias  (L.  ii.)  after  having  mentioned, 
that  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  wall  of  Myce7ia;,  as  well  as  the  gate 
over  which- the  lions  stood,  remained  in  his  time,  observes,  that 
these  were  said  to  have  been  the  works  of  the  Cyclopes,  who 
made  the  wall  at  Tiryns  for  Prcetus.  For  other  Cyclopian  rem- 
nants in  Argolis,  you  may  consult  Strabo,  (L.  viii.  pp.  567  and 
572.)  and  the  interesting  account  >f  that  country,  lately  published 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Gell.  Various  authorities  are  likewise 
adduced  by  Mr.  Bryant,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Cyclopes 
had  been  once  established,  not  only  in  Argolis,  but  in  Corinth  and 
Thrace  Pausanias,  indeed,  testifies,  as  Mr.  Bryant  observes,  that 
there  was  an  ancient  temple  near  Corinth,  called  the  altar  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  sacrifices  were  made  to  them.  The  learned 
author  of  the  Analysis  would  have  found  another  authority,  if  he 
had  happened  to  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Gronovius,  in  which  there  is  a  representation  of  a  Corinthian 
coin  struck  in  honor  of  Cyclops.  It  also  appears,  that  the  Cyclopes 
were  once  established  in  Thrace.  Mr.  Bryant  quotes  a  passage 
from  Aristotle,  which  .begins  with  these  words,  'Ev  Ss  AuxAiovp* 
Toic  Opart  xpyjv/ciov  Icttjv,  &c.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that 
the  readings  vary ;  and  this  should  have  been  observed  by 
Mr  Bryant.  The  same  learned  man  likewise  cites  the  words  of 
the  Scholiast  (m   Euripid.   Orest.  v.  966.)     KukKJjt:;;    Oganixov 

I  have,  hoM^ever,  chiefly  to  insist  upon  the  authorities,'  which 
prove  that  the  Cyclopes  once  inhabited  the  Peloponnesus,  because 
I  pretend  that  Hyper, a,  whence  the  Phtxaccs  came,  was  in  that 
country.  The  epitomiser  of  Stephanus  has  called  Hyperia  a 
fountain  of  Mcsseis,  and  a  Sicilian  city — 'Tttspeux,  -TTYjyr,  il/;c-cryjjoo?, 
xcil  TToAij  ^ixrAiK*)'.  Homer  has  told  us  a  very  different  story  in 
the  Iliad.     Hector  thus  addresses  Andromache — 

Kc.l  xsv  h"Agysi  sovcra.,  'Trpoc  ccXXt]c  jVtov  v-puivoti' 

Kci'i  xvj  'jlwp  i^opsoii  M£(ra-/itoo§,  vj  'T7r£gslYig, 

n6x\'  cc-xa^oixiv-^.  II.  vi.  456. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  Messeis  and  Hyperia  were  both  in 
Argos,  according  to  Homer.  I  am  avvare  that  Argos  is  a  wide 
word  with  the  poet ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  supposed,  that 
he  meant,  in  the  lines  just  cited,  to  speak  of  the  Pelasgic  Ai-gos, 
or  Thessaly.  This  seems  the  more  probable,  that  Strabo  (L.  ix.) 
mentions,  that  in  Thessaly  there  were  two  fountains,  which  were 
called  Hyperia,  and  Messeis.  But  the  same  Strabo  (L.  viii.) 
observes,  that  by  Argos,  Homer  indicated  sometimes  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and   sometimes  all  Greece.     My  humble  opinion    then  is, 

'  I'ar  l.ese,  coiiiult  Pausanias  ■  and  Strabo  In  loc.  cit, — Sau  Here.  fur. — 
Nonn.  Dion.—Sen.  Thijesl Euripid.  Here.  Fur.  Sfc.  S^c. 
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that  by  Argos  he  here  Intended  to  denote  the  Peloponnesus,  or  the 
Achican  Argos.  I  shall  show  presently,  that  Hyperia  ana 
Messeis  may  be  found  in  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  hi  Thessaly. 
In  tJie  mean  time  let  us  examine  some  reasons  which  there  may 
be  for  thinking,  that  the  PJucaces^  or  Corcyreans,  did  really  come 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  If  we  find  these  reasons  to  be  valid,  we 
shall  search  with  new  interest  for  the  Hyperia  of  Homer  in  that 
peninsula. 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (L-  iv.  C.  72.)  that  Peneus 
and  Asopus  were  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys ,-  that,  with  many 
of  their  brothers,  they  gave  names  to  rivers ;  that  Peneus  settled 
in  Thessaly,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  there ;  that  Asopus 
dwelt  in  P/ilius ;  and  that  he  married  Metojje,  the  daughter  of 
Ladon.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Peloponnesian  river  called 
Asopus,  (for  there  were  others  which  bore  the  same  name,)  rises 
near  Phlius,  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sicyon,  and  joins  the  sea 
not  far  from  Corinth.  The  Ladon  is  a  well-known  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Alpheus ;  and  the  Metope  rises  near  Cyllene^  and 
probably  issues  from  the  lake  Stymphalis,  or  Stymphalus.  Thus 
Pindar ; 


TMq   ifJisl  5tu/x$xXic  =uav3v]\c  M=TM7rci,  &C.  0-ymp.  vi. 

The  poet,  indeed,  seems  here  to  make  Metope  the  wife  of  the 
Boeotian  Asopus^  since  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  she  brought  forth 
Thebes.  But  the  Asopus,  indicated  by  Diodorus,  was  undoubtedly 
the  Peloponnesian  river  of  that  name.  Ladon,  Metope,  CyllenCy 
Stymphalus,    were   all  in   Arcadia,      fiyyarijo    ^h  yuq   yjv  JShTcJoTrri 

A'xioyjoi    TV)    Tr,c   'Jpxul'iic§    TToraaou. ST6[x^r}Xo(:    UTtoxsiTai   t^ 

A'y>.Xy)'vy.  sq-ti  Si  ri;?  'Jcxagj'«f.     [Schol.  in  Pindar.  Olymp.  vi.) 

Diodorus  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  children  of  Asopus  and 
Metope.  He  states,  that  one  of  their  daughters  was  named 
Cercip-a  ,•  that  she  was  carried  away  by  Neptune  to  the  island 
Cercyra,  (or  Corcyra^)  which  took  its  name  from  her ;  that  she 
had  there  a  son  by  Neptune  j  and  that  this  son  was  Phaax,  from 
whom  the  Phceaces  were  named,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Alcinous,  the  host  of  Ulysses.  It  is  plain  then,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Phaaces  emigrated  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, since  the  fable  which  he  relates  can  mean  nothing  else. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  gives  an  account,  which  corresponds  suffi- 
ciently with  that  of  Diodorus,  though  he  seems  to  have  mistaken 
Corcyra  for  Corcyra  nigra. 

' Hiix-Ofjiov  KsoKugav  Ixaj  (PXiouvrloo;  a\r^g 
'A^TToi^ag  utt'  sparr  iJi,sXuiiJi,£vriV  SI  /aiv  oivlpsg 
NciuTtXot.  L,  ir. 
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"When  we  turn  from  these  fabulous  histories  to  the  accurate 
page  of  Thucydides,  we  there  find  that  the  Corcyreans  are  stated 
to  have  been  originally  Corinthian  colonists.  This,  indeed,  is 
fully  avowed  in  the  speech,  which  the  ambassadors  from  Corcyra 
addressed  to  the  Athenians.     {Thucyd.  Hist.  L.  1.  9  and  12.) 

Herodotus  (L.  iii.  C.  49.)  is  not  quite  so  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject as  Thucydides ;  and  yet  it  seems  clear  from  his  words,  that 
he  believed  Corcyra  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Corinth. 

The  city  of  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  already  florishing 
so  early  as  the  Trojan  war;  and,  indeed.  Homer  (II.  B.)  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  "opulent."  There  seems  just  reason  to  suppose, 
that  many  of  the  little  states  in  the  neighbourhood  may  have  been 
dependent  upon  this  important  place,  which  soon  became  the 
great  emporium  of  Greece.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  Trojan  times, 
Agamemnon  was  King  of  Argos  and  Mycence. '  Now  upon 
these  two  places,  all  the  cities  of  Argolis  seem  to  have  been  depend- 
ent, together  with  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  the  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Achsea  as  far  as  Mgium  and  Helice.  (II.  B.  v.  559  et  seq.)  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Oresti('(S  by  the  Heradida,  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Corinthians  may  have  induced  them  to  claim  the 
title  of  Metropolitans,  where,  perhaps,  that  right  could  not  be 
strictly  proved  ;  and  it  may  have  been  admitted  by  the  descendants 
of  Peloponnesian  emigrants,  who  were  not  sorry  to  acknowledge 
their  connexion  with  the  richest  and  most  commercial  of  the 
Grecian  republics.  But  Corinth,  according  to  Homer,  appears 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Mycence  in  the  Trojan  times  -,  and  it 
must  have  been,  at  least,  as  early  as  those  times,  that  the  father  of 
Alcinous  settled  in  Corcyra. 

Without  pretending,  then,  that  Hyperia  was  exactly  in  the 
district  of  Corinth,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  was, 
at  least,  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Argolis. 

Pausanias  (L.  ii.  C  30.)  mentions  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis  of 
the  name  of  Hyperia.  From  his  account  of  it  I  should  judge 
that  this  town  must  have  been  situated  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  there,  that  Laurenbergius  has  placed  it  in  his 
Gracia  Antigua.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  Hyperia  of 
Homer. 

1.  Mr.  Bryant  has  proved,  with  his  usual  erudition,  that  the 
Cyclopes  were  once  established  in  Argolis,  and  that  they  built 
Argos,  MycencPy  and  Tiryns.  In  these  positions  it  is  clear,  that 
the   Cyclopes  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 


'  It  is  probable  that  though  Diomed,  Sthenelus,  and  Euryalus,  led  the  forces  of 
Argos,  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  Agamemnon,  and  served  as  his 
Generals. 
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the  plain  of  Trcezen,  in  which  I  have  shown  that  an  ancient  city 
of  tlie  name  of  Hyperia  formerly  stood. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the 
CyclopeSi  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  ( Arg. 
L.  iv.  1091.)  accompanied  Perseus  from  Seriphus  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  if  we  trust  to  Pausanias,  the  Cyclopes  must  have  been 
established  in  Argolis  before  the  time  of  Perseus,  since  they  are 
said  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  for  Proetus.  In  all  events 
the  Cyclopes  must  have  inhabited  Mycence,  Argos,  and  Tirynsy 
before  the  time  of  Phceax,  or  Nausifhous,  the  father  of  Alcinous  ; 
and  since  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T)cezen,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  their  descendants  expelled  the  Pliccaces  from 
Hyperia. 

2.  Homer  tells  us,  (Odyss.  H.)  that  Nausithoiis  was  the  son  of 
Neptune,  I  observe,  that  Hyperes^  who  built  Hyperiuy  is  like- 
wise said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  ;  ( Pausan.  L.  ii.  C.  30.) 
and  that  Aeincs,  who  obtained  the  government  both  of  Anthea  and 
of  Hyperia,  changed  the  name  of  the  region,  and  called  it  Posi- 
donia.  Strabo  (L.  viii.)  says  that  Troczen  was  sacred  to  Neptune, 
and  that  it  was  form^crly  called  from  him  Posidonia.  If,  then,  the 
Phceaces  came  from  Hyperia  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen,  we  shall 
easily  understand,  why  Homer,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  calls 
their  leader,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

3.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  fountains  of  Hyperia  and  Messeis 
were  in  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  or  Thessaly,  as  is  noticed  by  Strabo. 
1  have  only  to  observe  in  answer,  that  abundance  of  fountains  and 
rivers  may  be  found  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen.  There  was  a  foun- 
tain there  of  the  name  of  Hippocrcne,  as  well  as  in  Bceotia  ;  and 
the  river  Chrysorhous  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
(L.  ii.  C.  31.)  With  respect  to  the  fountain  Messeis,  there  was 
one  of  that  name  in  Thessaly,  another  in  Argos,  and  a  third  in 
Laconia,  as  is  attested  by  a  Scholiast  cited  by  Kuhnius Meo-crvjlV j 

4.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  Greek  writers  are  agreed  in  stating, 
that  the  Corcyreans  came  from  the  Peloponnesus  ;  but  some  say  that 
they  v/ere  colonists  from  Corinth,  while  others  bring  them  from 
Phlius.  The  distance  between  Corinth  and  Phlius,  in  a  straight 
line,  I  should  suppose  to  be  little  more  than  15  or  16  miles  ;  and 
the  plain  of  Trcezen,  I  should  reckon  to  be  about  40  miles  from 
Phlius,  and  about  35  from  Corinth.  If  then  the  inhabitants  of 
Hyperia,  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen,  found  themselves  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  were  masters  of  several  cities 
in  their  neighbourhood,  it  seems  very  natural,  that  they  should 
seek  for  shelter  from  these  strangers  at  Corinth  and  Phlius.  In 
this  manner,  I  think,  we  may  account  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  the  authors,  whom  I  have  cited ;  because  we  may  suppose, 
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When  we  turn  from  these  fabulous  histories  to  the  accurate 
page  of  Thucydides,  we  there  find  that  the  Corcyreans  are  stated 
to  have  been  originally  Corinthian  colonists.  This,  indeed,  is 
fully  avowed  in  the  speech,  which  the  ambassadors  from  Corcyra 
addressed  to  the  Athenians.     {Thucyd.  Hist.  Z>.  1.  9  and  12.) 

Herodotus  (L.  iii.  C.  49.)  is  not  quite  so  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject as  Thucydides ;  and  yet  it  seems  clear  from  his  words,  that 
he  believed  Corcyra  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Corinth. 

The  city  of  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  already  florlshing 
so  early  as  the  Trojan  war;  and,  indeed,  Homer  (II.  B.)  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  "opulent."  There  seems  just  reason  to  suppose, 
that  many  of  the  little  states  in  the  neighbourhood  may  have  been 
dependent  upon  this  important  place,  which  soon  became  the 
great  emporium  of  Greece.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  Trojan  times, 
Agamemnon  was  King  of  Argos  and  Mycefice. '  Now  upon 
these  tvi'o  places,  all  the  cities  of  Argolis  seem  to  have  been  depend- 
ent, together  with  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  the  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Achaea  as  far  as  JEigium  and  Helice.  (II.  B.  v.  559  et  5^^.)  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Oresti('.<e  by  the  Heradidcey  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Corinthians  may  have  induced  them  to  claim  the 
title  of  Metropolitans,  where,  perhaps,  that  right  could  not  be 
strictly  proved  ;  and  it  may  have  been  admitted  by  the  descendants 
of  Peloponnesian  emigrants,  who  were  not  sorry  to  acknowledge 
their  connexion  with  the  richest  and  most  commercial  of  the 
Grecian  republics.  But  Corinth,  according  to  Homer,  appears 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Myce7i(E  in  the  Trojan  times ;  and  it 
must  have  been,  at  least,  as  early  as  those  times,  that  the  father  of 
Alcinous  settled  in  Corcyra. 

Without  pretending,  then,  that  Hyperia  was  exactly  In  the 
district  of  Corinth,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  was, 
at  least,  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Argolis. 

Pausanias  (L.  ii.  C.  30.)  mentions  an  ancient  town  in  ArgoUs  of 
the  name  of  Hyperia.  From  his  account  of  it  I  should  judge 
that  this  town  must  have  been  situated  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  there,  that  Laurenbergius  has  placed  it  in  his 
GrcEcia  Antiqua.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  Hyperia  of 
Homer. 

1.  Mr.  Bryant  has  proved,  with  his  usual  erudition,  that  the 
Cyclopes  were  once  established  in  Argolis,  and  that  they  built 
Argos.,  MycencEy  and  Tiryns.  In  these  positions  it  is  clear,  that 
the   Cyclopes  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

'  It  is  probable  that  though  Diomed,  Sthenelus,  and  Euryalus,  led  the  forces  of 
Argos,  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  Agamemnon,  and  served  as  hii 
Grenerals. 
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the  plain  of  Trcezen,  in  which  I  have  shown  that  an  ancient  city 
of  tlie  name  of  Hyperia  formerly  stood. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Bi-yant,  that  the 
Cyclopes,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  ( Arg. 
L.  iv.  1091.)  accompanied  Perseus  from  Seriphus  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  if  we  trust  to  Pausanias,  the  Cyclopes  must  have  been 
established  in  Argolis  before  the  time  of  Perseus,  since  they  are 
said  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  for  Proetus.  In  all  events 
the  Cyclopes  must  have  inhabited  Mycence,  Argos,  and  TiryiiSy 
before  the  time  of  Phceax,  or  Nausithoiis,  the  father  of  Alcinous  ; 
and  since  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticezen,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  their  descendants  expelled  the  Pha:aces  from 
Hyperia. 

2.  Homer  tells  us,  (Odyss.  H.)  that  Nausithous  was  the  son  of 
Neptune,  I  observe,  that  Hyperes,  who  built  Hyperia^  is  like- 
wise said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  ;  fPausan.  L.  ii.  C.  30.) 
and  that  Aetius,  who  obtained  the  government  both  of  Anthea  and 
of  Hyperia,  changed  the  name  of  the  region,  and  called  it  Posi- 
donia.  Strabo  (L.  viii.)  says  that  Trcezen  was  sacred  to  Neptune, 
and  that  it  was  form^erly  called  from  him  Posidonia.  If,  then,  the 
Phceaces  came  from  Hyperia  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen,  we  shall 
easily  understand,  why  Homer,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  calls 
their  leader,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

3.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  fountains  of  Hyperia  and  Messeis 
were  in  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  or  Thessaly,  as  is  noticed  by  Strabo. 
I  have  only  to  observe  in  answer,  that  abundance  of  fountains  and 
rivers  may  be  found  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen.  There  was  a  foun- 
tain there  of  the  name  of  Hippocrene,  as  well  as  in  Boeotia  •,  and 
the  river  Chtysor/ious  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
(L.  ii.  C.  31.)  With  respect  to  the  fountain  Messeis,  there  was 
one  of  that  irame  in  Thessaly,  another  in  Argos,  and  a  third  in 
Laconia,  as  is  attested  by  a  Scholiast  cited  by  Kuhnius Macro-jjVcj 

4.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  Greek  writers  are  agreed  instating, 
that  the  Corcyreans  came  from  the  Peloponnesus  •,  but  some  say  that 
they  v/ere  colonists  from  Corinth,  while  others  bring  them  from 
Phlius.  The  distance  between  Corinth  and  Phlius,  in  a  straight 
line,  I  should  suppose  to  be  little  more  than  15  or  16  miles  ',  and 
the  plain  of  Trcezen,  I  should  reckon  to  be  about  40  miles  from 
Phhus,  and  about  35  from  Corinth.  If  then  the  inhabitants  of 
Hyperia,  in  the  plain  of  Trcezen,  found  themselves  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  were  masters  of  several  cities 
in  their  neighbourhood,  it  seems  very  natural,  that  they  should 
seek  for  shelter  from  these  strangers  at  Corinth  and  Phlius.  In 
this  manner,  I  think,  we  may  account  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  the  authors,  whom  I  have  cited ;  because  we  may  suppose, 


sgf)  The  Phrase  '  To  run  a  muck'  illmt rated. 

that  these  emigrants  from  Hyperia  afterwards  embarked  uiader 
the  auspices  of  the  Corinthians,  and  were  transplanted  by  them  to 
the  island  of  Corcyra. 

I  have  now,  sir,  stated  my  notions  to  you,  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Phceaces ;  and  only  lament,  that  I  could  not  do  it  more 
briefly,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Humble  Servant, 

JV.  DRUMMOND. 

Logic  Almond,  Feb.  25.  1812. 

P.  S.  I  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  words, 

: sv  cugv^ogca  'TttepbIyj, 

which  I  have  rendered  too  generally  "  in  spacious  Hyperia"  indi- 
cate a  wide  region,  or  plain,  as  belonging  to  Hyperia.  The  plain 
of  Tr-cezen,  from  Potamia  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  island  of 
Poros,  seems  to  extend  about  20  miles.  It  is  not  3  miles  in 
breadth.  But  a  plain,  which  is  20  miles  in  length,  might  merit 
the  epithet  bestowed  by  Homer  on  Hyperia. 


The  Phrase  '  To  run  a  miick^  illustrated. 


((  1  0   rim  a   much"    says  Dr.  Johnson   in  his   Diet. 

«  signifies,  I  know  not  from  what  derivation,  to  run  madly  and 

attack  all  that  we  meet  : 

'  Frontless,  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 

'  And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  al!  be  meets,'  Dry  den. 

'  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 

'  To  run  a  7nuck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet,'  Pope's  Hor." 

I  should  have  imagined  that  the  epithet  Lidian,  which  Dryden, 
whom  he  quotes,  gives  to  the  word  ynuck,  would  have  led  this 
great  man  to  refer  the  expression  to  some  Indian  custom,  and 
therefore  to  examine  some  books  of  eastern  travels,  where  he 
would  have  found  it  very  satisfactorily  explained  :  «  The  slaves 
(at  Batavia,)  when  determined  on  revenge,  often  swallow,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  artificial  courage,  an  extraordinary  dose  of 
opium,  and  soon  becoming  frantic,  as  well  as  desperate,  not  only 
stab  the  objects  of  their  hate,  but  sally  forth  to  attack,  in  like 
manner,  every  person  they  meet,  till  self-preservation  renders  it 
necessary  to  destroy  them  :  they  are  said  in  that  state  to  be  running 
a  muck.,  and  instances  of  it  are  not  more  common  among  slaves, 
than  among  free  natives  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  anguish  for 
losing  their  money,  effects,  and  sometimes  their  families,  at  gaming, 
to  vv^liich  they  are  violently  addicted,  or  under  the  pressure  of  some 
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other  passion,  or  misfortune,  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy 
with  the  same  fatal  effects."  Sir  George  Staunton's  Embassy  to 
GhmUy  Vol.  I.  p.  264.  «  It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  to  the 
practice  [of  taking  opium]  destructive  consequences  of  another 
nature  ;  from  the  frenzy  it  has  been  supposed  to  excite  in  those, 
who  take  it  in  quantities.  But  this  should  probably  rank  with 
the  many  errors,  that  mankind  have  been  led  hito,  by  travellers 
addicted  to  the  marvellous  •,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  furious  quarrels,  desperate  assassinations,  and  sanguinary 
attacks,  which  the  use  of  opium  is  said  to  give  birth  to,  are  idle 
notions,  originally  adopted  through  ignorance,  and  since  main- 
tained, from  the  mere  v/ant  of  investigation,  without  having  any 
solid  foundation :  that  those  desperate  acts  of  indiscriminate 
murder,  called  by  us  mnckS)  and  by  the  natives  mongams,  do  actually 
take  place,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  east,  frequently,  (in  Java  in 
particular)  is  not  to  be  controverted  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  evident 
that  they  proceed  from  any  intoxication,  except  that  of  their 
unruly  passions  :  too  often  they  are  occasioned  by  excess  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  in  their  oppressors :  on  the  west-coast  of  Sumatra 
about  20,000  pounds'  v/eight  of  this  drug  are  consumed  annually, 
yet  instances  of  this  crime  do  not  happen,  at  least  within  the 
scope  of  our  knowledge,  above  once  in  two  or  three  years." 
Marsden's  Sumatra  p>  241. 

E.  II.  BARKER. 
Tnn.  Coll.  Cam.  April  l^tJi,  1812. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir,     ^-^ 

M  HE  annexed  repartees,  by  Professor  Porson,  having 
been  lately  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  T  hereby  take  the 
opportunity  of  offering  you  them  for  insertion  in  the  next  Number 
of  your  useful  publication.  The  two  former  relate  to  Hermann, 
the  German  metrical  scholar  ;  the  latter  is  an  extemporary  stricture 
on  four  of  the  vulgus  poetarum  of  the  late,  or  present,  age.  The 
author  of  the  article  on  the  newly  published  edition  of  Porson's 
Hecuba  (Edinb  Rev,  No.  XXXVII.  P.  64,  &c.)  seems  to  en- 
tertain a  high  opinion  of  the  metrical  ability  of  Mr.  Hermann. 
"Mr.  Porson,"  says  he,  »<  appears  to  have  considered  [himj  rather 
as  a  personal  enemy,  than  as  a  literary  antagonist.  Almost  every 
line  of  Mr.  Porson's  Supplement  contains  an  allusion  to  some 
blunder  comrriitted  by  the  above-mentioned  learned  person,"  &c. 
As  if  it  required  any  more  than  the  Reviewer's  own  words  to 
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condemn  this  man  of  metre  !  If  Professor  Porson  has  occasion  t« 
allude  to  the  blunders  of  this  metrical  scholar  almost  in  every  line 
of  the  Supplement  to  the  Preface  of  the  Hecuba,  these  blunders 
must,  we  should  suppose,  be  tolerably  numerous— so  numerous, 
at  all  events,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Hermann  ever 
being  a  rival  of  the  Professor's.  Mr.  Porson's  generosity  was 
such,  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  he  could  consider 
any  one  as  ^'  a  personal  enemy,"  from  causes  which  would  ensure 
them  his  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  said  of  the  Newfound- 
land dog,  that  instead  of  putting  the  squeamish  cur  upon  an 
equality  with  himself,  he  quietly  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
dropped  him  into  the  puddle.  ■  The  remark  is  applicable  here,  in 
spite  of  the  illiberal  reflection  of  the  Reviewer.  If  this  will  not  suf- 
fice, let  the  Reviewer  be  shown  Porson  s  note  on  the  Medea  675. 
Among  other  metrical  feats,  it  was  Hermann's  opinion  that  a 
tribrach  might  be  in  all  places  at  once  but  the  last  of  the  iambic 
senarius.  On  this,  Porson  hailed  him  most  happily  with  this 
couplet,  constructed   after  his  own  prescription. 

6  ixBTpixo;  x[jiETpog,  6  a-o^h;  ua:Q(^oc,  sy=v-ro. 

Again  on  the  same  illustrious  personage  we  have  the  following 

lines  from  the  same  pen  ; 

The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  hard  for  to  seek  ; 
Not  five  in  five  score, 
But  ninety -five  more  ; 
Save  but  Godfrey  Hermann, 
And  he's  a  d — d  German. 

which  has  been  thus  rendered  in  Greek  by  an  Etonian,  a  friend 
of  the  Professor's ; 

IlacvTcc,  ttX^v  '  Egixcivvoc-  6  5' '  Ef^uvvoc  ^a.Ka  Tsutcjv. 

Parodied,  no  doubt,  from  an  Epigram  in  the  Anthologia  i 

Kui  ToSe  J>]ju,o5oxou,  X~ioi  xuxo'r  ou^'  6  [xsv,  oc  S'ou" 
TTavTSf  ttK^v  IlfOKXsovi'  xa]  /JpoxXsrjj  ts  Xiog. 

I  proceed  to  the  next  in  order,  which  needs  no  comment.     It 

was  produced  in  true  style,  kv  xuxUcov   olvoTrXccvriroig  uttoSs^/kij 

dixlxxuuf on  the  Professor  being  requested  to  enumerate  the 

bards  of  his  age. 

Poetis  nos  la^tamur  tribus, 
Pye,  Peter  Pindar,  et  Small  Pybus  ; 
His  si  ta  quartum  addere  pergis, 
Quartus  addatur;— Sir  Bland  Burgess. 

I  remain,  your's  truly, 

FARBAGO  LIBELLI, 

Londouj  April,  1812. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  BLOMFIELD'S 
PROMETHEUS. 


1  o  the  readers  of  a  periodical  journal,  which  from  its  very  name 
may  be  expected  to  take  early  notice  of  works  connected  with 
Classical  literature,  it  will  seem  surprising  that  Mr.  Blomfield's 
former  edition  of  the  Prometheus  should  have  suffered  an  almost 
total  neglect  at  our  hands,  till  the  appearance  of  a  second.  Let 
not,  however,  the  omission  of  our  duty  be  supposed  to  originate 
in  a  want  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  Greek  letters,  nor  in  a  Httle 
estimation  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  talents.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  been  the  first  to  hail  with  senti- 
ments of  unfeigned  joy  the  dawn  of  returning  day,  that  seemed 
to  close,  with  inauspicious  gloom,  in  the  death  of  Porson. 

But  as  circumstances  have  prevented  the  earlier  pubHcation  of 
remarks  draWn  up  on  the  first  perusal  of  Mr.  B.'s  volume,  it 
would  have  been  unseasonable  now  to  revert  to  the  subject,  were 
it  not  in  a  manner  forced  upon  our  attention,  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  B.'s  enlarged  and  improved  reprint  of  the  Prometheus. 

Since  Mr.  B.  has  enjoyed  an  honor,  we  believe  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  English  editors  of  Greek  authors,  of  finding  such 
a  demand  for  his  publication,  as  to  warrant  a  re-impression  in  the 
course  of  tw;elve  months,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  a  work  that  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  scholar.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  subjects 
remarkable  for  novelty  or  truth.  But  after  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Butler's  edition  of  the  Prometheus,  some  persons 
may  ask,  what  novelty  or  truth  can  be  sought  and  obtained, 
which  that  volume  does  not  supply,  and  not  a  few  be  disposed  to 
cry,  ohejam  satis  est  Promethei. 

Were  we,  indeed,  to  estimate  the  utility  and  necessity  of  new 
editions  of  the  Classical  writers,  by  the  number,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  those  before  the  public,  the  justice  of  this  cry  could 
-admit  of  no  dispute ;  since  of  this  very  play,  either  separate  or 
incorporated  with  others  of  the  same  or  different  authors,  eight 
editions,  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of  reprints,  have,  exclusive  of 
Mr.  B  's,  been,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  sent  into  the  world. 

But  as  it  is  the  quality,  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  information 
relating  to  a  classic  author,  that  determines  the  necessity  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  we  must  equally  admit  that  Mr.  B. 
was  perfectly  justified  in  making  the  Prometheus  the  subject  of 
his  first  editorial  attempt.  For,  without  invidiously  depreciating 
the  merits  of  preceding  editions,  whether  of  the  single  tragedies  or 
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whole  remains  of  ^schylus,  we  are  free  to  confess  there  is  none 
which  the  young  or  more  advanced  scholar  can  read  with  satisfac- 
tion or  delight.  That  of  Stanley,  indisputably  the  best  com- 
mentator on  ^schylus,  is  cursed  with  the  worst  of  texts,  while 
that  of  Porson,'  with  the  best  text,  is  without  a  word  of  com- 
mentary, a  manifest  desideratum  in  an  author  like  ^schylus.  To 
remedy  these  contrary  evils,  was  doubtless  Mr.  B's  object.  He 
has  accordingly  presented  us  with  a  text  which,  if  not  pure,  is  at 
least  respectable  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  tedious  and  misnamed 
explanatory  commentary  of  Schutz,  he  has  given  us  the  fruit  of 
his  reading,  which,  extensive  and  accurate,  closely  connected  with, 
and  bearing  well  upon,  his  author,  does  no  little  credit  to  his  indus- 
try and  taste. 

Of  the  various  commentators  who  have  preceded  Mr.  B.,  and 
of  their  respective  merits,  an  account  will  be  found  In  the  Journal, 
No.  I.  And  to  the  readers  of  that  article  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  prove  how  little,  with  very  few  exceptions,  iEschylus 
is  indebted  to  the  abilities  of  his  editors.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  examine,  what  are  the  obligations  the  Father  of  Tragedy 
owes  to  Mr.  B.'s  exertions. 

From  the  preface  we  learn,  that  Mr.  B.  intends  his  publication 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  tyros,  and  that  consequently  he  has  endea- 
voured to  remove  such  impediments  as  are  likely  to  stop  their 
progress.  The  chief  of  which  arising  ex  liiigiKV  imolentia^  non 
experplcxa  verhorum  comtructioncy  Mr.  B,  conceives  will  be  most 
effectually  overcome  by  a  Glossary,  that  shall  explain,  by  reference 
to  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  the  meaning  of  the  Sesquipedalian 
words  of  T^lschylus. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  forms  the  peculiar  novelty  of 
Mr.  B.'s  edition,  has  met  with  such  general  approbation,  as  to 
induce  Mr.  B.  to  enlarge  it  in  his  second  impression,  by  consider- 
able additions.  Nor  do  we  object  to  this,  or  any  other  means  that 
an  editor  chooses  to  make  use  of,  for  the  communication  of  useful 
or  entertaining  remarks. 

Although  Mr.  B.  has,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  chiefly 
followed  the  8vo.  Glasgow— Porson,  he  has  still  been  able  to 
make  improvements  upon  it,  by  having  access  to  Subsidia,  either 
unknown  to,  or  but  partially  used  by,  other  editors.     They  consist 

'  See  Bl.  on  vv.  17,  189,  981,  1093. 

To  these  conections  must  be  added  Person's  conjectme  on  v.  70i.  which, 
though  not  obelized,  ofiends  against  the  Iambic  nieasuies,  by  the  introduction  of 
an  anapiest.  The  emendation,  likewise,  of  Gaisford,-.on  v.  362.  may  be  consi- 
dered, from  the  strong  body  of  evidence,  that  Porson  has  endeavoured  to  ssip- 
povt  it  by,  as  tlie  equal, property  of  the  late  Cambridge,  and  present  Oxford 
Greek  Professors.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  notes  of  Porson,  there  vvill  be 
found  reitiarks  by  the  same  scholar,  in  Mi-.  Blomfield's  edition,  on  the  following 
verses,  23,  59,  60,  179,  194,  198,  199,  256,  279,  310,  330,  337,  2,&3,  386,  392, 
397,  462,  463,  342,  591,  630,  636,  645,  658,  706,  793,  994. 
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of  the  MSS.  notes  of  Lewis  Theobald,  Samuel  Musgrave,  and 
Richard  Porson,  together  with  the  various  readings  of  eight 
written  documents ;  the  collations  of  five  of  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Vauvillier,  in  Notices  dcs  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi,  and  of  the  remaining  three,  Mr.  B.  has  been  indebted  to 
the  MSS.  papers  of  Porson  for  the  various  readings  of  one,  to 
Thomas  Gaisford  for  the  collation  of  another,  and  for  those  of  the 
third  to  the  late  W.  Windham,  in  whose  possession  was  a  copy 
of  Stanley's  ^schylus,  in  the  margin  of  which  the  various  read- 
ings of  a  MS.  were  recorded.  But  besides  the  above-mentioned 
copies,  Mr.  B.  has  quoted  in  various  places  the  readings  of 
twenty  MSS.  from  the  notes  of  Butler,  and  of  two  from  those 
of  Brunck. 

In  such  a  collection  of  various  readings  scraped  together  from 
thirty  MSS.  the  admirers  of  ^Eschylus  might  fairly  hope  to  find 
frequent  restorations  of  their  favorite  author,  especially  in  those 
passages  that  have  hitherto  defied  the  sagacity  of  first-rate  scholars. 
But  if  such  be  their  hopes,  they  will  find  themselves  woefully  dis- 
appointed. Since  of  these  thirty  MSS.  ten  '  at  least  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted as  being  every  one  of  them  quoted  twice  under  different 
names,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty  distinct  and  separate  MSS.  we 
find  none  venerable  for  their  age,  and  only  a  few  remarkable  for 
some  little  superiority.  Dismissing  then  this  subject,  to  dwell  on 
which  gives  birth  to  the  murmur  of  disappointment,  and  moaning 
of  regret,  we  return  to  the  mention  of  the  suhsidia  supplied  by 
the  MSS.  papers  of  Porson.  These,  however,  are  but  trifling,  two 
being  the  number  of  the  notes  of  Musgrave,  and  one  that  of  Lewis 
Theobald  •,  while  those  of  Porson,  scarcely  more  numerous,  consist 
of  a  few  references  to  authors,  in  vidiose  works  either  the  very 
words  of  the  tragedian,  or  similar  passages  may  be  found  ;  but  do 
not,  alas  !  contain  more  than  two  corrections  of  his  own,  of  any 
importance,   nor  give,  except  in  three  instances    at  most,  even  a 

'  This  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Elmsley,  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  xxxiii.  before  the  appearance  of  whose  remariis,  we  had  ourselves  arrived  at 
nearly  the  same  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS. 
in  question.  But  as  the  observations  of  E.  are  more  full  than  what  we  have  to 
offer,  we  readily  suppress  our  own  proofs,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  that  work  to  such  of  our  readers,  as  wish  to  obtain  the  best  information  on  this 
point. 

The  similarity  of  the  readings  of  tjie  Aldine  edition,  with  the  MSS.  Guelpher- 
bytianus,  Raroccianus,  and  Venetus  primus  has  been  noticed  by  E.  An  equal 
coincidence  exists  in  the  readings  of  Robortellus  with  those  of  the  MS.  jMedi- 
ceus,  (or  its  kindred  Codex  Philelphi)  viz.  in  vv.  15,  20,  74,  ii43,  241,  363,  392, 
397,  426,  441,  445,  486,  678,  679,  831,  897,  and  perhaps  in  other  places ;  and 
of  the  same  edition  with  a  Paris  MS.  (E.)  in  vv.  73,  74,  75,  379,  39a,  939,  943. 
The  coincidence  of  another  Paris  MS.  (G.)  with  MS.  Med.  or  Cod.  Miileiph.  is 
also  notable,  viz.  in  vv.  84,  98,  161,  270,  445,  458,  501,  526,  767,  994.  AVhile 
the  identity  of  the  Paris  PuSS.  N.  and  Colb.  is  proved  by  the  following  refer- 
ences, viz.  vv.  ai,  73,  168,  184,  379,  392,  426,  430,  458,  460,  499,  608,  683,  710, 
784,  839,  994,  1085. 
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hint  towards  the  etucidation  and  Correction  of  those  passage?^ 
which  are  marked  by  an  obelus  in  the  Glasgow  -^schylus. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  subjects  in  Mr.  B.'s  prefa<;e 
to  his  first  edition — except  where  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  choral 
songs  he  has  generally  followed  the  arrangements  proposed  ia 
Burney's  Tentanic7i :  and  where  he  gives  due  acknowledgment 
to  the  liberality  of  the  University,  for  printing  his  volume  free 
of  expense. 

In  the  2d  edition,  however,  we  meet  with  some  additional 
remarks,  that  will  scarce  be  understood  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  different  reviews  of  Mr.  B.'s  volume  published  in  this 
country.  In  these  improvements  have  been  suggested,  which  Mr.  B. 
has  either  adopted,  or  stated  his  reasons  for  rejecting.  To  the 
remarks  of  Elmsley  the  admirers  of  JEschylus  and  purchasers  of 
Mr.  B.'s  second  edition  are  equally  indebted  ;  the  first  for  some 
elegant  conjectures  on  their  favorite  author,  the  last  for  an  increase 
in  those  parts  of  the  Glossary  formerly  deficient,  and  for  the  addi- 
tion of  an  index  that  will  answer  almost  the  purpose  of  a  complete 
Index  Verborum  of  the  Prometheus. 

Mr.  B.  moreover  laments,  that  his  adherence  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Burney  was  originally  too  servile.  But  as  he  has  not 
specified  when  he  would  wish  to  desert  his  former  guide,  we  are 
left  to  draw  what  conclusions  we  can  on  this  point,  from  Mr.  B.'c 
examination  of  Burney's  Tentamen,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  XXXV.  in  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has  expressed  opinions  very 
similar'  to  those  in  his  present  work. 

On  any  subject,  which,  considered  by  itself,  is  of  little  import- 
ance, and  consequently  does  not  provoke  discussion,  from  whence 
alone  truth  is  ultimately  gained,  we  are  not  surprised  that  persons 
should  remain  in  error.  But  when  the  investigation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Grecian  stage  is  closely  connected  with  our  know- 
ledge of  the  genuine  language  of  their  drama,  and  when  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  made  in  that  investigation,  and  an 
approximation  to  truth  arrived  at,  we  conceive  Mr.  B.  pays  a  bad 
compliment  to  his  own  judgment,  and  none  to  that  of  his  readers, 
by  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  light  which  the  exertions,  of 
modern  scholars  have  thrown  on  the  metres  of  the  poets  of  Greece. 
Mr.  B.  indeed,  states  the  reason  of  his  deviation  from  his  former 
opinions  to  be,  that,  as  he  is  not  one  of  those,  who  think  the 
choral  songs  of  ^^schylus  can  be  reduced  to  rules,  that  admit  of 
no  dispute,  he  has  determined  hujusmodi  disputationibuSi  ut  in  re 

'  We  say  similar,  altiioiigli  mo  arc  aware  that  exceptions  to  our  remark  may  be 
quoted  from  those  jiarts  of  the  review,  where  Mi".  B.  projioses  his  own  new 
arrangement  of  the  Epode  (v.  4'2r)— 13.5.)  am!  where  he  stems  to  approve  of 
Elmsley's  distribution  of  two  Monostrophie  Systeuss  into  one  Antistrophie,  but 
of  neither  of  whicli  attonpts  lias  Mr.  B.  expressed  his  pre:,ent  Hpprobation  by 
Ihe  adoption  oftlieniin  his  second  edition. 
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parum  certa,  supersedere.  Can  Mr.  B,  then  seriously  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that,  by  the  labors  of  Canter  and  subsequent  critics, 
if  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  criticism,  this  is  most  certain,  that 
the  choral  parts  of  the  Prometheus  may  now  be  read,  independent 
of  a  few  literal  errors  and  lacunae,  precisely  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  sung  to  an  Athenian  audience  ?  On  Mr.  B.'s 
principle  of  giving  our  time  and  attention  to  matters  only  that 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true,  we  must  be  content  to  resign 
one  half  of  the  ancient  authors,  whose  writings  have  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  time  ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  rescue 
as  much  of  the  cargo  as  our  best  exertions  may  secure,  to  leave 
the  vessel,  still  richly  freighted,  gradually  and  irretrievably  to  fall 
to  pieces,  be-  cause,  forsooth,  our  labor  may  be  in  vain. 

By  an  extension  of  this  principle,  that  would,  if  put  into  prac- 
tice, rather  lead  us  back  to  ignorance,  than  forward  in  improve- 
ment, all  the  discoveries  of  critics  on  every  point,  and  especially  in 
those  relating  to  the  laws  of  prosody  and  metre,  ought  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  considered  only  as  the  dreams  of  disordered  fancy. 
For  in  what,  even  in  the  most  common  points  of  criticism,  do  we 
arrive  at  absolute  certainty  ?  All  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
authors  depends  but  on  probabilities,  that  may,  and  often  do, 
approximate  to  certainty,  but  can  never  perfectly  reach  it. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  we  must  differ  from 
Mr.  B.  In  his  opinion,  yEschylus  was  ignorant  of  Geography 
and  Mythology,  and  has  committed  blunders,  which  it  was  the 
author's  business  to  avoid,  and  not  his  editor's  to  reconcile  and 
correct.  But  till  we  have  some  proof  of  this  alleged  ignorance 
of  the  writer,  we  must  continue  to  arraign  the  negligence  of  the 
transcriber,  who  has  made  j$lschylus  speak  a  language  not  his 
own.  The  only  passage  that  gives  birth  to  even  the  suspicion  of 
this  charge  against  the  poet,  admits  of  an  easy  correction.  We 
shall  speak  of  it  in  our  remarks  on  v.  42S. 

The  last  observation  In  the  new  preface  rebtes  to  Mr,  B.'s  in- 
novations in  the  position  of  accents  and  breathings  against  the 
rules  of  Grammarians.  The  reasons  of  these  changes  Mr.  B. 
tells  us  will  be  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  S.  C.  Thebas,  shortly 
to  be  published,  after  the  model  of  his  edition  of  the  Prometheus. 

This  annunciation  of  another  play,  which,  from  passages 
in  the  Glossary  we  learn,  is  to  be  foUo^X^ed  by  the  Persae,  and 
indeed  tlve  whole  remains  of  ^schylus,  we  receive  with  real  joy, 
and  earnestly  hope  no  untoward  accident  will  prevent  a  con- 
summation so -devoutly  to  be  wished  tor. 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  We  proceed  to  the  play  itself,  on  which 
we  shall  make  our  remarks  with  freedom,  and  without  asperity. 
Yet  should  our  regard  to  truth  and  justice  compel  us  to  adopt, 
occasionally,  tl.e  language  of  censure,  more  than  of  praise,  we  beg 
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ea  gl.  quam  et  Suidas  habet,  reierri  debet  ad  dtio  loca  Sophoclea  : 
quorum  alter  est  Gid.  T.  738.  'Ecpj\|/=v  aXXcov  %jpo-(V  a/3aTov  si; 
opo;,  tibi  oclSarov  soiiat  idem  atque  €gY,fx.ov  :  in  altero  QLd.  C.  707. 
xa»  Tov  oi^ctTOV  flroD  ($uAXa5:x  sunii  debet  a^aTov  pro  Upov,  ccTrgotnTov. 

17.  Eu'jogJa^siv -yap  TrctTpoc  Koyoug  (5cip6.  Sic  Bl.  ad  mentem  Por- 
soni,  qui  vuls2;alum  e^'jopia'i^siv  obelo  iiotavit.  Neutra  vox  liodie  in 
Trawicis  comparet,  clini  apud  Sophoclem  inventa  gycopja^jiv,  teste 
Hesychio  in  V. 

28.  ToiuuT  eiTrYjvpciO  rou  ^lAav^^yjTOV  rpoVoy.  Elmsleius  dndum 
monuit  legendum  sTtYivpov  :  quod,  ad  bnr/jpM  lectioneui  Coditis 
Medicei  proximum,  recipere  debuit  Bl.  Eteuiia  iieque  aTrr,vgM  est 
vox  probae  monetae,  neque,  si  alibi  extitisset,  reddi  pofuisset  per 
"  fructum  reportasti."  Citat  quidem  Bl.  ad  banc  rem  Eurip. 
Androm.  1028.  At  vereor  ne  traudi  fuerit  locus  corruptissimus, 
quominus  perspectam  Euripidis  sententiam  viri  docti  babuerint. 
Ibi  vulgatur  Bi^xKS  S'  'Argsiluc  olXo^jju  'r:a.Kct.^a.\c^  Auri  r  y  haXXa^uTU 

^OVOV     SxVOiTO),    JlpOC  Ti-KVXV  UTtflUqCL'        S  =  Ol)    SiW  VJV  XrArVT/x'   57r;o"Tpai>} 

MecvTO(ruvov :  at  legi  debet  irpoc  tskvxv  k-Kr/jpa.  0ao;'  f^rov  y '  ev  x-XrjT- 
■fxar'  s(TTpa.(^Yi  MavToauvov  x.  r.  X.  redde  "  ()<  cidit  i\gamemnon  uxoris 
manibus  interfectus  :  ipsa  quoque  uxor,  mortem  morte  rependens, 
a  liberis  suis  occidit.  Hanc  deus  abstulit :  dei  saltern  fatidici 
monitisfilius  incitatus  est,  &c."  Cf.  /Escbyl.  Choeph.  93'3.  "EXuo-b 
^ecnroTCiv  b  ttv^o^qy^jtoc  i$uya?  Oio^sv  Iv  t^pciialcrtv  copfx^fjiivog.  Sed  ad 
axijupa  revertor :  bene  vocem  exponit  liesychius  'A-rrrj'jgu,  a^vjxfv, 
a^siXzV.   EvgiTtllri;  'Avigou-cc^r;. 

42.  Ahl  y=  ^  vr,Xrii  trh.  Ita  M8S.  plures.  Bl.  post  Brunckium 
Ti  in  ys  mutavit  :  at  rectius  Elmsley  voliiit  Al  ul  t»'  855  vrjXrjc  crv. 
Similiter  in  Soph.  Electr.  lo3.  vice  cil  ou.  Brunck  e  MS.  dedit 
«ie».  Certe  ad  dialogi  rationem  melius  esset  dictum  «»  al  quam 
eci)  propter  sequentem  Qg-/]v;7(jSoii. 

49.  ''Attxvt'  eTrga^Sr,  ttX^v  fi^oTcr/  Koipavsiv.  Licet  Porsonus  voceni 
sTrgu^^fj  obelo  iigat,  et  viliosam  censeat  Bl.  nihil  tamen  in  textu 
mutavit  Bl.  neque  in  notis  qnidquam  tentavit.  Ipse  olim  conjeci  e 
verbis  Scholiastae  STrpa^^Sr^,  uvt)  tw  wpKTTca  TSTVTrwTai  coUatis  cum 
Hesychii  gl.  ne7rguiTcii,wgic-TUi,T=T67rwTai  hicveram  posse  lectionem 
erui ;  "Attuv  TrcVpaJxaj  SboIcti  TrAijv  ys  ttotpavi'tv;  cui  simile  est  illud 
Tl  ya.p  TrUpcoTcii  Zr^v)  TrXrjV  uti  y.pocTslv.  At  banc  conjecturam  rejecit 
Bl.  quia  nescit  "  an  aTrscv  TreVpaJTaj  satis  accurate  dici  possit.^'  Ob- 
jectioni,  fortasse  validae,  satisfactura  esset  legendo  to  ttoiv  more 
^scbyleo  vel  IJav  roi  T^STrgoorai  :  cf.  Ajac.  86.  Fsvoiro  /xs'vt'  av  Trav. 
Sed,  ut  verum  fatear,  inest  altius  quid  tani  Imic  versui  quam  pra?ce- 
denti  xaxiv  uttodXov.  Audacem  fortasse  conjecturam  periclitari 
possum  :  at  in  his  modus  est  tenendus.  Moneo  tantum  quod  nullus 
sit  inter  aXXoc  et  xoigcivftv  nexus :  et  quod  arctissime  cohaerere 
debeant  ttXijv  et  xoigavslv,  particula  ys  vel  iuterposila  vel  non.  Euri- 
pidis verba  Bl.  post  Schutzium  citavit  in  suam  rem  partmi  com- 
moda.     Nullus  etenim  est  arabigeudi  locus  utrum  xc/;^ij,  necne. 
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cum  $sow  conjungi  debeat.  Rectius  citasset  V.  D.  exernplum  con- 
stnictionis     dubiie  .  v.    235.    inter  Gnom.    Monostich.     Brunck. 

Sioi)  yuo  oiJ5cij  survy^si  ^goTUJV  aviy :  iibi  clvev  non  ad  (5^otmv  sed  ad 
©joD  peitinet. 

51.  "Eyvjoxci^  TO~Kj-^s  xoiiSsv  uvTsivfiv  s^m.  Ita  Porsonus  o/3jX/?';<. 
Edidit  Bl.  xcA  Toicrci'  ovlh  :  Elmsleius  vult  roTcr/^'  ou'ih,  delete  xa». 
Sed  neuter  \idit  esse  dictum  tojctS'  kvTUTcfiv  nonnisi  de  personis^ 
Objici  quidem  possiuit  Eurip.  Hippol.  4(>4.  et  Soph.  CEd.  C.  998. 
quorum  uterque  locus  est  eniendalu  facillinius,  alter  e  scripto 
codice,  alter  e  conjectura.  Praistat  igitur  "EyvwKu  ■x.uuTOi'y.'ixi^h 
oiVTciTTslv  sx'^'    Cf.  Alcest.  1102.  Antig.  1082.     "EyvaiKUKuvTog. 

75.  Pro  Toupyov  ov  ^uxpoi  ttovcu.  MSS.  3  cum  Rob.  ^povcOf 
quod  Bl.  non  aspernatur  propter  QLd.  C.  1341.  Rpwx^ii  cruv  oyxif 
xca  x/EoV«j.  Veruui  ibi  ^uv  dativum  postulat.  Elegantius  asset 
[xaxpov  "TTovo'j,  vel  xpovou:  cf.  Plnen.  726.  OsXoif/f  av  aXAa  to59' 
oQu)  TToXKorj  -iiovw.  Obi  citat  Valck.  Platonis  Legg.  iv.  p.  708.  D. 
T9  Ss  (rufji,TTVBU(rtxi — y^powj  ttoAAoD  xai  Tray^aXsTrov :  sed  prsefero  tto'vou  : 
cf.  Soph.  Philoct.  26.  Toueyov  &u  ftaxgav  Aeysij  ubi  Schol.  w  jxaxgaj 
^<5«^^f  r,  [/.cixgoi)  tto'vou  ieoixivov. 

83.  YIpoTTi^-.i  Servatur  a  Bl.  qui  tamen  in  Glossario  dubitat 
annon  "Kpou-Ti^r^  potius  sit  scribeudum.  Etymol.  M .  p.  478,  10.  ol 
'^TTixoj,  lav  jW-j^'  xgri(rcovTai  tm  9<  xa.raKY,^zi,  p^ptuvrai  to7j  rpiroig 
TTpoo'cuwoi;  Twv  TragaxaTiJCiw  |y  toTc  irpoaTajCTtxojc  o»ov,  £T»9*]V,  sTjflyjj,  stISyj, 

86.  auTov  yap  <ri  Srj  //poftrjSc'wf.  Ita  Bl.  Ipse  olim  emendavi  a-?  8=7 
npofjiYiQscic,  in  eo  peccans  quod  77poa>]5;aj  non  ngoi/,YiSici$-  scripserim. 
Nostram  conjecturani  tirmat  Schol.  B.  %p:i'a  io"T<  •Kooix.rfislag,  et 
sequitur  Elmsleius,  bene  advocato  479,  "i^O.  loco  plane  simil- 
limo. 

87.  ''Otm  TgoTTO)  TT^crV  Bxx'jXi(7Qr,cr=t  Txr/r^g.  "  Mira  verborum  simi- 
litudo  in  fragmento  Pindart  apud  Apollon.  Dvscol.  Exc.  p.  428. 
o'xTic  Sr)  TpoTTO)  h^ExijX'KjSri  viv."  II  itc  Bl.  At  nemo  sanus,  quin  de  sani- 
tate fragmenti  h.it^icat.  \'ellem  equidem  viam  sibi  invenisset  Bl. 
unde  e\  his  dumetis  se  eripere  potuissct. 

1  l6.  Szoa-JTOc  Yi  ^coTsiog  rj  xcxquixsvyj.  Porsonus  $so<TUTog  obelo 
iigit :  flsoVcruToj  dat  Bl.  post  Burnciiim  ob  643.  OscxrcrvTov  y^stiiwva. 
xu)  8ia±5o§«v  :  et  sic  exhibent  MSS.  4  cum  edd.  principibus.  At 
non  sine  jure  Elmsleius  monuit  duplicem  cr  in  hac  voce  et  compo- 
sitis  ab  .Eschyleo  more  abhorrere.  iSeque  enim  xpa.i7rv6<r<TvT0v  in 
287.  nee  OioVcruTOvin  6 18.  nee  Koi^goa-(rijTov  in622.nec  metrum  patitur, 
iieque  postulat  avroVo-yTov  in  Eumen.  166.  (quoniam  in  Dochmiaco 
Pseon  -itus  Choriambo  respondere  potest)  psiiesertim  cum  Sopho- 
cles, teste  Hesychio  V.  .'lurotrurov  alterum  <r  rejecit.  Extat  quidem 
sTTiVcruToi  in  Agam.  896.  et  evKTcrvrovg  ibid.  1159-  sed  neuter  locus 
suspicione  vacat.  Quod  ad  Promethei  loca  spectat,  priorem  ab 
Eustathio  emendavit  Casaubonus,  teste   Butlero,  fiioproj,  cui  favet 
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Qzopzov  7]  ^poTsiov  in  790.  :  ad  quam  norniam  posterior  quoqiie  locus 
redigi  potest  legendo  vel  OsoppvTov  vel  Obotootov  :  vox  utraqiie  est 
probae  monetae  :  adi  inlerpretes  ad  Hesvvchium. 

14H.  E[xo~Knv  oa-aor,  oaip^A^  npoorri^=  7rA)ip>]j  Saxpucuv,  Sov  Sljaxj 
staioouira.  UsTpaig  '7Tpo'javai)JOiJi,svov  Ttjucr^'  adoif^uvTodsTOKTi  K'jfxati.  Ita 
edidit  Bl.lectore  tanieii  noii  moiiito  unde  ela-ihucra  pendeat.  Syii- 
taxin  quidem  salvaiii  reddunt  MSS.  2.  et  Schol.  B.  legendo  sjVjSoSo-t 
sed  oinui  locutionis  venustate  amissa.  Scribeudum  olim  volui  et 
nunc  xnoneo  eWi^toua-Yig  Ilsrgoi  Trgocraoajyojasvov  TaS'  ddaixuvTodsTOKri 
Kufxong.  Ciuii  lj«,oy  subaudito  in  lixolonv  concordat  sla-i^o6cr-^g,  cf. 
Piioen.  .::i90.  T\yii/.ovog  i^uycic  Eunxg.  Quam  facile  siViSoutrj  et  ?l(nhv(rrji 
contundi  possiiit,  pro  documento  est  similis  varietas  iroicn  et  ttutyjc  in 
V.  III.  Mox  TTsrqx  Ta.^js  'npoa-uvuivoi^svov-^-Xv^on^  eandem  ipsam  con- 
structionem  habet  atquep^^iiAjicU/z-acr/  /7gO(r7raf7a"«AEy(ra)  twS'  aTravSpcuTrcu 
TrayM  m  v.  ig.  Et  prolecto  Aid.  cum  multis  MSS.  dat  Trsxpa — 
Tuig  ut  legebat  quoque  Schol.  A'  cujus  verba  sunt  tt^oj  t^  Trerpa. 
^y)pumiJ:svov.  Quod  ad  raTj  e  toio  efformatum,  id  fieri  potest  facil- 
liiue,  ut  periti  norunt :  unde  patet  quod  in^  archetypo  Codicis  ad- 
scriptuni  fuerit  iota  non  subscriptum. 

loO.  Tcxgrapov  rixs'j,  ^so-jj-olg  aX'JTOig  'Ayploig  TisKxaoLg,  wg  f^rje  5=oc, 
MrjTs  Tic  olWog  TulaV  sTiiyr^hi.  Ita  olim  edidit  Bl.  ayqlv^i  scilicet 
vice  ayploog,  quod  Porsonus  obelo  figebat,  e  MSS.  adsumto,  et 
^TyTc,  contra  MSS.  nuiltorum  scripturam  /xjjVot;,  servato.  Ad 
htec  in  ed.  2da.  mutavit  e  nionitu.Elmsleii  g7rsyvj5=j  in  lysyvfiJgj.  Cui 
tarnen  viro  docto  alia  jubenti  non  obsecutus  est.  Veruni  ipse 
neque  Blomfieldi  ne<jue  Elmsleii  lectiones  comprobare  possum ; 
quippe  qui  nullns  dubitem  quin  uXuToig  aut  ex  interpretarione  prava 
aut  e  prava  stripiura  profiuxerit.  Nullo  jure  Promethoi  vincula 
aXuTct  dici  possiint,  e  quibus  ipse  Prometheus  noverat  se  fore  iibe- 
ratuiu.  Dtleatur  igstur  aXuroig,  vel  in  auToig  nuuctur  ut  Ucrfjuoig 
auToTf  regalur  a  o-uv  subaudito  :  cf.  1083.  Quarum  priori  conjectura 
adniissa,  mox  legi  potest  'fig  [/.rjTrors  ^sog  [jly^ts  rig  a.KKoe  UsXadag  Itt) 
toItS'  sysyri^si:  posterior  vero  si  cui  magis  arrideat ,  is  legat '/2c 
ft>;T5  Si-og  i^Y^Ts  Tig  cixXog  nsXacrocg  ayglojg  roTcrS'  sysy^Qsi. 

l08.  O  ti  STTiKOTcag  ci=i  6e[xsvog  uyva-jXTrTOv  voov,  ^cojxvuTai.  Ita 
recte  Bj.  Cum  Pauwio  Elmsleius  reponendum  voluit  Ti^i^svog: 
quia  ail  cum  participio  aoristi  raro  conjungitur.  Huic  objection! 
respondet  Bi.  h.s  verbis,  "  Moneadi  sunt  tirones  a=\  non  cum  voce 
QsfL-vog  sed  cum  Sajxvaraj  capiendum  esse."  Atqui  monendi  sunt 
Editores  j^schyli  voculam  us)  arctissime  cohferere  cum  hiriwTwg. 
Su?pe  emm  ca)  cum  alio  adverbio  conjungitur  vid.  Porson.  ad  Phoen. 
1422.  et  Orest.  1679-  Exemplis  locutionis  ^k[j,svog  mov  adde  Theog. 
89.  xa^apov  Uixrjog  'joov. 

179.  Kcii  [/,'  ovTe  dat  Bl.  in  nova  editione  ad  Porsoni  mentem, 
vice  )CKi  ^'  ovtI,    Versus  duo  proxime  sequentes  mendosi  sunt. 

189.  Asdia.  yug  u[j.(p\.  Te  te  Burneio  emendabat  Porsonus  y<xp, 
a  suo  obelo  notatum,  legendo  S' :  et  sic  dat  Bl.  coltalo  Gid. 
C.  1468. 
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195.  Plane  singulare  est  illud  aAX'  'iu.-Kctt;  olx.  In  quo,  ni  fallor, 
latet  TraA/v  OTchco.  Hesvch.  'O-iVw,  iruKiv  wregov  [xsto.  tuutu  xoil 
To,[jLs\Kov.  V;d.  ! 'ImsleiuiTi  ad  CEd.  T.  490. 

His  observationibus  hand  pauca  sunt  addenda,  quae  alio  tempore 
depromentur, 

BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  OBSERVE  with  much  pleasure  that  so  large  a  part 
of  your  Journal  is  devoted  to  disquisitions  on  the  most  important 
subject  to  which  literature,  and  especially  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  can  possibly  be  applied— I  mean  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings.  If  there  should  be  any  thing  which 
can  forward  this  useful  plan,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the 
reading  and  interpretation  adopted  in  some  parts  of  our  public  trans- 
lation, you  may  perhaps  find  room  for  them  in  your  next  number. 

Romans,  ch.  6.  v.  5.  "  For  if  we  have  heen  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection."  "  Planted  together"  does  not  appear  to  me  to  convey 
either  a  clear  or  adequate  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  original — 
(jvu.<^vTx  I  think  that  the  subjoined  version  is  both  more  distinct 
and  more  expressive — "  For  if  we  have  been  united  "  or  «  assi- 
milated in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  so  we  shall  be  united"  (or 
rather,  in  this  latter  instance,  "  horn  again^^  "  regenerated  toge- 
ther'''') in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection. 

Ch.  11.  V.  8.  "  Slumber'" — Greek  ytaruvv^u.  This  word  might 
be  translated  as  literally  and  as  emphatically  "  stupor"  or  '*  hard- 
ened insensibility"  (or)  "  indifference."  Ernesti  says,  that  when 
the  latter  meaning  is  taken,  it  is  better  to  read  Karuvvo-Ta^n; ;  but 
his  words  are  general,  and  he  does  not  allude  to  this  passage. 

Ch.  12.  V.  1.  Reasonable  service — I  prefer  another  translation 
than  the  one  here  given,  of  the  original  words — r^v  Xoyixr^v 
XcfTowxv.  Now  "  >iTp5ta"  signifies  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist, or  Lord's  Supper.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  the  version 
ought  to  be  "  sacrament " — that  is,  "  your  reasonable,  your  true 
and  spiritual  dedication  of  your  souls  to  God  at  the  Lord's  Supper," 
meaning  that  the  "  living  and  holy  sacrifice"  of  our  bodies^  that 
is,  of  our  lires,  is  the  real  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mystery,  and 
that  merely  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  without  an  earnest  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  without  sincere 
attempts  at  amendment,  with  humble  dependence  on  divine  aid, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  «  acceptable "  offering  to  Him,  who  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

Ch.  14.  V.  1.  Doubt  fid  disputations — the  Greek  is  more  ener- 
getic, and  the  meaning  of  the  important  precept  enjoined  in  the 
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text  can  never  be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  inculcated.  "  Hiin 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye" — or  "  conjirm  t/c" — "  but 
be'iailder  him  not  in  the  discussion  of  abstruse  and  sublle  contro- 
versies'' 

1  Corinthians,  10.  v.  22.  «  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jea~ 
lousj/  P"  Whatever  may  be  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  Traga- 
ZriXicu,  I  cannot  agree  in  attaching  to  it  the  signification  of  ^^provok- 
ing the  Lord  to  Jealousy,"  which  version  is  employed  in  several 
passages  of  our  authorised  translation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no 
person  who  has  any  conception  of  the  attributes  and  perfection  of 
the  Deity,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  can  allow  any  notion,, 
however  vague,  to  enter  his  mind  along  with  these  words,  that 
God  is  actuated  by  passions  which  influence  the  human  breast. 
But  the  use  of  language,  which  is  invented  by  man  to  designate 
base  and  unworthy  passions,  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  when  speaking  of  the  Deity.  In  employing 
the  word  "  ayiger"  in  this  passage,  we  avoid  this  error,  as  the  phrase 
then  means  "  incurring  that  punishment  which  God  has  awarded 
to  the  commission  of  guilt,"  but  tends  to  convey  no  meaning  like 
what  I  have  represented  as  improper. 

Ch.  11.  V.  6,  "  Shorn  or  shaved."  As  "  shaved"  refers  to  the 
head,  this  is,  I  apprehend,  an  unmeaning  tautology,  as  given  in  the 
English  translation.  Ks'ifui,  which  is  here  rendered  shorn^  signifies 
also  obscinderey  to  crop :  we  may  insert,  therefore,  in  both  parts  of 
this  verse,  cropped,  in  place  of  shoniy  and  the  tautology  is  not 
merely  avoided,  but  the  verse  assumes  a  clear,  obvious  meaning. 
Long  hair  was  reckoned  a  beauty  both  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  and  to  be  deprived  of  it  implied,  from  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  some  degree  of  disgrace. 

2  Cor.  ch.  2.  v.  10. — "  For  if  I  forgave  any  thing,  to  M^hora  I 
forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgr-ve  I  it  in  the  person  of  Christ." 
Many  various  readings  have  been  proposed,  and  several  brought 
forM^ard  out  of  different  MSS.  to  remove  the  confusion  which  runs 
through  this  part  of  the  verse.  The  reading  in  Mill's  edition,  by 
Kuster,  seems  to  me  fully  the  best,  and  if  M-e  allow  for  the  turn 
pf  the  Greek  idiom,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  original  this  reading 
is  obscure.  It  may  be  translated,  «  If  I  forgave  any  thing  to  any- 
one, I  forgave  it  for  your  sakes,  tlirough  the  person  of  Christ." 

2  Corinth.  4.  v.  15.  Thanksgiving— Gr^eV  svx«p^<^Tiix ;  per- 
haps this  may  signify,  (as  s-j'/^uptcTiu  means  the  nujsterj/  of  the 
sacred  slipper^  or  ottr  union  xvith  Christ, J  <*  through  the  union  of 
many  "voith  Christ^  The  verse  appears  to  me  more  clear  and 
forcible,  if  this  version  be  adopted, 

Galatians,  5.  21.  Envijings — as  emulations,  or  more  literally, 
envyings,  is  inserted  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  repetition  of  it  is 
evidently  redundant.  It  appears  either  to  have  crept  in  from  the 
negligence  of  transcribers,  or,  as  <t5&v3j,  and  the  next  word  ^ovsi 
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are  similar  nearly  in  sound,  to  have  been  inserted  by  some  light- 
headed person  as  a  jeu  de  mot. 

Philippians,  ch.  1.  v.  7.  I'his  verse  is  very  awkwardly  ren- 
dered in  the  English  translation,  which  might  be  avoided  by  read- 
ing it  thus,  "  Even  as  it  is  just  for  me  to  be  of  this  opinion  of 
you,  because  I  am  persurided,"  (or  "  have  it")  "  in  my  heart, 
that  you  are  all  partakers  of  my  grace,  both  in  my  bonds  and  in  the 
defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel." 

I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon, 
which  contains  a  difficulty  that  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever 
been  noticed.  It  occurred  to  me  about  two  years  ago,  when  read- 
ing that  part  of  Plutarch. 

In  Reiske's  Edition,  the  passage  referred  to  is  in  vol.  1.  p.  378. 
Etts*  (jI  nuTCiTpajCTixg  auric  sxvtov  6  H-Kria-TpixTocy  t)x,iv  sj  ciyoguv, 
Wi  ^BvyoDc  xoiJ.i^/ju^iVOc  xaj  Tcagw^vv;  tov  h;ixov  cog  Sia  t>)V  itokn-luv 
v-no  Tcwv  Ip^S^iov  s7r(,S=/3oyX£U/xsM<j<r,  xa»  TroWoui  sty^sv  ayavuKTOuvrxg 
za)  ^oxvra;,  TTpouzkS'jov  syyvg  6  loKav  x«»  'rragoidTxc,  06  xaXoog,  sIttsv, 
w  val'lTTTTCKgarovc,  vTroxpivrj  tov' OfXYigixov  OZv<T(Tcu,  Taxiru  yoi.g  irotilg 
Tovg  TToXiTug  TrapaXjEOHopsvoc,  olg  h.slvog  Tovg  7roAS|U./ou;  ll^vjTi-aTTjcriV 
alxKrufJisvog  savrov. 

In  this  passage  you  will  observe,  that  Plutarch  says  that  Homer's 
Ulysses  wounded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies — whether  or  not 
this  circumstance,  in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  was  recorded  in  some 
part  of  Homer's  poem  not  now  extant,  it  is  impossible  as  well  as 
fruitless,  at  this  distant  period,  to  attempt  to  investigate.  We 
mai/  inquire,  however,  whether  any  allusion*  to  this  part  of  hi« 
character  are  to  be  found  in  other  ancient  writers,  or  whether, 
from  the  general  features  of  the  anecdote,  it  may  not  be  accounted 
one  of  those  mistakes  into  which  Plutarch  was  very  apt  to  fall, 
partly  from  inaccuracy  of  recollection,  and  partly  from  confusion 
in  the  references  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  his  Com- 
mon Place  Book. 

Should  any  of  your  Correspondents  be  able  to  throw  any  light 
upon  this  passage,  I  trust  that  they  will  communicate  their  know- 
ledge to  the  world  by  means  of  your  Journal. 

I  remain,  &c. 
Edinb.  Feb.  1812.  M.  BIlEh^T. 


On  the  Nature  a7id  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Christian  Agapce. 


1  HE  Agapte  of  the  Primitive  Christians  were  frugal  and  friendly 
re^sts,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  who,  on  those  occa- 
-sions,  asociated  and  ate  with  the  poorj  instituted  for  the  promo- 
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tion  of  Christian  charity  and   friendship  ;  and  generally  preceded 
ox follo'VDedhy  the  Eucharist.' 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
Agaptc  were  celebrated,  is  that  afforded  by  Tertullian  ;  "  Ccena 
nosti'a  de  nomine  rationem  sui  ostendit.  Vocatur  ayo'.-nYj,  id  quod 
dilectio  penes  Grjecos  est:  inopes  quosque  refri^erio  isto  juva- 
mus. — Noil  prius  discumbitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Deum  praeguste- 
tur.  Editur  quantum  esurientes  capiunt :  bibitur  quantum  pudicis 
,est  utile,  Ita  saturantur,  ut  qui  meminerint  etiam  per  noctem 
adorandum  Deum  sibi  esse.  Ita  fabulantur,  ut  qui  sciant,  Domi- 
num  audire.  Post  aquam  manualem,  et  lumina,  ut  quisque  de 
scripturis  Sanctis,  vel  de  proprio  ingenio  potest,  provocatur  in 
medium  Deo  canere.  -/I^que  oratio  convivium  dirimit.  Inde 
disceditur."  "" 

St.  Jude  has  noticed  these  "  Feasts  of  Charity,"  in  his  Epistle, 
V.  12.  OuTOi  Eitrjv  Iv  Touc  ayuTTcnc  y^ajv  (nrihotCic,  (ry>£t/a;you|U.?i'o<, 
«$o/3ajj  lauTouj  TroiixaivovTBc.  St.  Peter  also  probably  referred  to 
these  repasts,  in  2  Epist.  ii.  13.  several  ancient  versions,  and  the 
Alex.  MS.  substituting  a-yaTran;  for  oiTraTong. 

Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Traian,  mentions  the  "  Cib  .,  promiscuus 
et  innoxius,"  of  the  Chrisiians,  which  they  ate  to^_.-ther  auer  the 
celebration  of  the  Euchanst :  and  the  Apostate  Julian  (Frugment. 
Orat.)  enforces  liberality  on  the  Pagans  by  the  example  of  the 
<'  Galileans."—"  The  impious  Gttlileans,"  says  he,  "  having  ob- 
served that  our  priests  neglected  rhe  poor,  set  about  relieving 
them.  And  as  they  who  design  to  kidnap  children,  in  order  to 
sell  them,  allure  them  by  giving  them  cakes  •,  so.these  have  thrown 
the  true  v/orshippers  into  Atheism,  by  Rrst  wmning  tnem  over 
with  Charity,  Hospitality,  and  the  service  of  the  tables." 

"  In  Julian's  Greek,  the  words  are  'Ay-.T^-urji  ;c«»  'j-noCjyYJg  xu\ 
haxovluc  rpairsKoiv.  By  the  first  of  these  Julian  means,  as!  appre- 
hend, the  Agapce,  or  love-feasts.  By  the  second,  that  hospitable 
reception  which  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  met  with  from 
their  converts.  By  the  third,  the  daily  ministration,  or  relief  of 
the  poor."  ^ 

The  Agapce  were  at  first  celebrated  indifferently  in  churches, 
^r  in  private  houses,  though  Dilherrus  thinks  that  St.  Paul  forbad 
them  to  be  eaten  in  the  churches,  on  account  of  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  Paulus,  cum  schismatis  potiias  et 
odii,  quam  concordise  et  amoris,  signa  apud  Corinthios,  sentiret, 
aliquantulum  eas  mutavit ;  sacramque  coenam,  iis  conjungi  soli- 
tam,  seorsum  celebrari  jussit :  ita  ut  seorsum  epularentur,  ac 
Agapas  instituerent  privatim  in  aedibus  suis  ;  in  coetu  vero  publico 

'  Suiceri  Thesaurus,  sub  voce  'Ay«7r>i :  and  Hallett's  Notes  on  several  Texts, 
&c.  Vol.  2.  p.  250— 255. 

^  Apolog.  c.  39. 

3  Bullet's  hist,  of  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  translated  by  Salisbury 
p.  37.  and  p.  282.  n. 
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eonjunctim  S.  coenam  sumerent."  '  But  if  this  were  the  case  at 
that  time,  the  restriction  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  Agapx  were 
again  principally  celebrated  in  the  churches,  and  continued  to  be 
so  until  the  ^th  century,  when  the  Councils  of  Gangra,  Laodicea, 
and  Carthage  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  restriction. 

These  restrictive  canons,  however,  did  not  entirely  abolish  them, 
but  only  prevented  the  celebration  of  them  in  the  churches,  for  we 
find  them  noticed  by  the  Council  of  Tulla,  hi  A.D.  859,  and 
afterwai-ds  by  Arsenius,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."^ 

The  beneficence  and  charity  exhibited  by  the  Christians  in  their 
Agapse,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  word  as  a  general  term  for 
eleemosynary  donations.  Thus  Du  Cange  (Glossarium) : 
*'  Agape  ;  Eleemosyna,  refectio  pauperum.  Glossse  MSS. 
Agajns,  Caritas,  vel  refectio  pauperum.  In  Sacramentario  Gre- 
gorii  M.  ex  Bibl.  Ecclesise  Belvacensis,  habetur  oratio  ad  Jgapen 
pauperum.     Gloss.  ^Elfrici :  Agape,  2x\\\\t%t^t^' 

The  term  was  also  used  to  denominate  the  feasts  celebrated  by 
the  Christians  on  the  birth-days  of  the  saints.  "  Triplici  vero  ex 
causa  inter  Christianos,  convivia  celebrari  solita,  tradit  Gregorius 
Nazianzenus  (de  vita  different.)  cum  ait :  Non  insuper  ad  sacrum 
aliquod  epulum,  vel  natalitium,  vel  funebre,  vel  connubiale  cum 
pluribus  currens,  ad  hsec  enim  et  episcopum  invitari  solitum  esse 
significat.  Quod  ad  connubiale  spectat  jam  superius  dictum  est. 
Sed  quod  ad  natalitium  epulum  attinet,  sic  dicebantur  AgapeSj 
quie  in  natalitiis  sanctorum  martyrum  in  Ecclesiis  celebrari  con- 
sueverant,  &c."  ^  < 

The  affection  and  henejicence  of  the  rnpre  wealthy  Christians,  in 
providing  the  Agapce  at  their  own  expense,  was  probably  the 
reason  also  of  the  word  being  considered  as  an  honorable  appella- 
tion, when  given  to  a  superior.  "  Agape^  Caritas,  quae  vis  est 
vocis  Graecse,  titulus  honorarius.  Marculfus,  lib.  1.  form.  51. 
JJberem  strenuitatis  vestrcs  Agapen  erga  nos  potissimo  jure  Jla- 
grantem  literarum  serie  non  omittimiis  excitare.^'  * 

Verstegan  gives  a  similar  derivation  of  the  English  titles,  Lord 
and  Lady.  "  I  fynd,"  says  he,  "  that  our  anceters  used  for 
3Lor^,  the  name  of  ^afocD,  which,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
some  aspiration  in  the  pronouncing,  they  wrote  ^ItlfotO,  and 
^lafliri"j*  Afterward  it  grew  to  bee  written  l„Ollfr&,  and,  by 
receauing  lyke  abridgement,  as  other  our  ancient  appellations  have 
donne,  it  is  in  one  sillable  become  ?Loti&+  Our  anceters  were 
wont  to  call  fatrCaD  by  the  name  of  fjlilf*     Now  was  it  vsual,  in 

^  Dillierri  Farrago,  apud  Crenii  Fascic.  Octav.  p.  44. 

*  Synopsis  Canonum  apud  Justel.  Bibliotb.  juris  canonic.  Tom,  2.  p.  755. 
Can,  30. 

^  Baron.  Anual.  An.  57.  p.  545.  Tom.  1.  Edit.  Antverp.  1589. 

♦  Du  Cange,  Glossarium.  Tom.  1.  p.  105. 
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long  foregoing  ages,  that  such  as  were  endued  with  great  welth 
and  meanes  above  others>  were  chiefly  renowened  (espetially  in 
these  northern  regions)  for  their  hows-keeping,  and  good  hospi- 
talUtie, — and  therefore  were  they  particularly  honored  with  the 
name  and  tytle  of  l^ljlfotiJ,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as,  Jn 
afoorder  oj  Icif^  that  is,  A  hread-giuer.  ILUbp  was  anciently 
written  ^fcaJDiaU,  or  ilCiilftlljin,  from  whence  it  came  to  be 
JLafOp,  and  lastly  llatlJi,  ^laf  and  ^ifflf  signify  one 
thing,  which  is  )15lt ?.tt,  t?ia»  is  as  much  to  say  as  seniCj  and  so 
is  ilcafOian,    J  bread-scruer." ' 

Learned  men  have  offered  various  conjectures  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Jgaj)(C.  The  Manichean  Faustus  accused  the  Christians  of 
borrowing  them  fi-om  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans,  but  Augustin 
repelled  the  accusation  with  becoming  indignation  :  "Nee  sacrificia 
eorum  (Gentium)  vertimus  in  agapes.  Agapes  enim  nostrx  pau- 
peres  pascunt.^  Chrysostom  ^  and  Theophylact  ■*  appear  to  have 
dated  the  commencement  of  these  feasts  from  the  community  of 
goods  maintained  by  the  first  Christians.  Later  writers  have 
thought  the  origin  of  them  discoverable  m  the  (PHEIJITIA  and 
:^T::::^ITIA  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  CHARISTIA  of  the  Romans,^ 
hut  the  two  former  were  rather  political  than  religious  institutions  ; 
and  tJie  latter  were  restricted  to  relations  as  guests,  and  to  the 
.settling  of  dliferences  as  their  object.  «  Convivium  etiam  solenne 
niajores  instituerunt,  idque  Charistia  appellaverunt,  cui  prseter 
cognatos  et  affines  nemo  interponebatur :  ut  si  qua  inter  necessa- 
rios  querela  esset  orta,  apud  sacra  mensae,  et  inter  hilaritatem  anr- 
morum,  fautoribus  conqordiae  adhibitis  tolleretur."  ^  Lightfoot 
supposes,  "  those  Agap^  were  when  strangers  were  hospitably 
entertained  in  each  church,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  the  church ; 
and,  that  this  laudable  custom  was  derived  from  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews,  there  being  a  certain  hospital,  either  near  or 
joyning  to  the  synagogue,  wherein  travellers  and  pilgrims  were 
received  and  entertained  at  the  common  cost  of  the  synagogue."^ 
He  also  thinks  that  Gains,  Rom.  xvi.  13.  was  governor  of  such  an 
hospital. 


»  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  pp.  316 — 318. 
^  Contra  Faustum  Mnnicli.  lib.  i!0.  cap.  20. 
^  In  \  Cor.  Homil.  V7.  initio. 
*  111  1  Cor,  xi.  17. 

5  Suiceii  'J'hesaurus,  Tom.  1.  p.  Vo.    Edit.  Anistel.   1682.     Fabricii  Bibliog. 
Antiq.  c.  10-  §  9.  et  c.  ll.§  tb. 

6  Valerius  Max.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  §  8. 

''  LigUtfoot's  Works,  Vol.  t,  p.  775.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  21. 
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B"ut  though  these  opinions  have  been  learnedly  and  plausibly 
defended,  I  cannot  but  thhik  it  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
Jgapa  originated  in  the  well  known  symbolical  rites  of  friendship 
and  affection,  in  use  amongst  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East. 

R.  Isaac  Abrabanel,  as  quoted  by  Cudworth,'  says, 

■zyy!2^:^ 

\.  e.  "  It  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst  them,  that  they  which 
^id  eat  bread  together  upon  the  same  table,  should  be  accounted 
ever  aftervvi^rd  as  ejatire  brethren."  Jamblichus  also  has  noticed 
this  symbolical  rite  as  the  mark  of  friendship.  To  li  u^y^alov  /Sap- 
^oLci-K'Mc  ■no'.VT--c  lz\  'ivoL  ajJTov  cr'jV:'=o"av  01  ii'Xcii.^  Celsus  too,  in  hl« 
attempt  to  invalidate  Christianity  from  the  incredibility  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  has  proved  the  sacredness  of  this  custom,  as 
the  pledge  of  atta,chmisnt  and  affection  :  "On  ot'^S(JW7:a)  tj.h  b  xoivcoyrj- 
craj  rpa7rs?>)5  ouk  av  avrco  STTi^ouKrjo-snv,  ttoWco  TrXeov  6  9:W  (nr.<Bvm)(_Yj- 
{ls)i  oux.  XV  auTcu  sTr/pouAoj  iyiv-TO,  k.  t.  X.^  Homer  also  has  expressed 
the  utmost  detestation  of  the  violator  of  this  rite  of  inviolable 
£mendship. 

2^^srXioc,  ovdl  h'jiv  sttiv  i^OcVar',  oil)   TPAfJEZAX 
Ttjv  irj   01  Tracifirjxsv   sTrurcc  C£  7r5<fvi   xa)   avrov. 

(Odyss.  $.  I.  28.) 

iFrom  the  sacred  nature  of  the  friendships  confirmed  by  .eating 
and  drinking  together,  arose  the  form  of  marriage  among  the  Ro- 
mans termed  cONFARREATio,of  which  the  Halicarnassian  Dionysius 
has  observed,  that  marriages  thus  contracted,  implied  indissoKibl? 
friendship,  and  could  never  be  dissolved.*  A  custom  somewhat 
similar  exists  at  present  in  the  Greek  Church.  «  Deniquc  com- 
mune j)oculum  ab  utrisque  delibandum,  turn  in  lostitias  et  con- 
cordias  signum,  tum  in  mutui  convictus  earundemque  rerum  pos- 
sessionis  arrham  porrigit."  '  It  is  probable  that  some  such  custom 
was  the  origin  of  the  distribution  of  bride-cake  in  England. 

The  celebrated  D'Herbelot,  in  his  Bibliothequc  Ormitale,  has 
repeatedly  noticed  the  strictness  of  those  friendships  which  are 
formed  in  the  East,  by  eating  and  drinking  together.  "  La  cere- 
monie  de  presenter  du  pain  et  du  sel  se  pratique,  dans  I'Orient, 
pour  marque  d'amitie,  d'alliance,  et  d'hospitalite.     Les  Arabes  en 


'  CiuJwoith  on  the  "  True  Notion  of  tlie  Lord'a  Supper,"  Chap.nJ.  p.  8]. 

*  De  Vita  Pythajj.  p.  89.  in  Whitby  on  1  Cor.  x.  17. 

3  Origcn  cbnt.  Cels.  lib.  2.c.  3.  p.  7-1.     Edit.  Cantab,  1677. 

♦  Dion.  HaliG.  1.  tl. 

^  T.  Smith.  De  Graec.  Ecck-s.  hodierno  statu,  p.  lt*8. 
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ont  encore  une  particuliere,  qui  est  de  presenter  a  boire  a  ceux 
qui  ont  quelque  defiance  d'eux,  pour  les  assurer  de  leur  bonne 
foi."  '  And  a  noted  modern  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Druzes, 
says,  "  I  have  often  seen  the  lovi^est  peasants  give  the  last  morsel 
of  bread  they  had  in  their  houses,  to  the  hungry  traveller.  When 
they  have  once  contracted  w^ith  their  guest  the  sacred  engagement 
of  bread  and  salt,  no  subsequent  event  can  make  them  violate 
it."* 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  benevolence,  and  its  great  author 
has  frequently  urged  the  cultivation  of  brotherly  affection.  "  A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
-*«  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another."  "  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love 
one  another,  aa.  I  have  loved  you."  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion  they  professed,  than 
the  frequent  celebration  of  the  JgapcEj  or  feasts  of  charity,  by  the 
Primitive  Christians,  whose  brotherly  affection  and  charity  were 
proverbial. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Jgapa^  by  the 
Hindoo-Syrian  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  has  lately  been 
afforded  us  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  :  «  At  certain  seasons,  the 
yjgapa,  or  love-feasts,  are  celebrated,  as  in  primitive  times.  On 
such  occasions,  they  prepare  delicious  cakes,  called  Appam,  made 
of  bananas,  honey,  and  rice-flour.  The  people  assemble  in  the 
church-yard,  and,  arranging  themselves  in  rows,  each  spreads 
before  him  a  plaintain-leaf.  When  this  is  done,  the  clergyman, 
standing  in  the  church-door,  pronounces  the  benediction  ;  and  the 
overseers  of  the  church,  walking  through  betvi^een  the  rows,  gives 
to  each  his  portion." — "  It  is  certainly  an  affecting  scene,  and  capable 
of  elevating  the  heart,  to  behold  six  or  seven  thousand  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  assembled,  and  receiving  together, 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  devotion,  their  Appam,  the  pledge 
of  mutual  union  and  love."  ^ 

J.  T. 
Nartlmichi  March  21.  1812. 


'  Voyez  les  noms  Gelaleddin,  Harmozan,  and  Salaheddin. 

^  Volney.  Trav.  Vol.  2.  p.  76. 

3  "  Memoir  of  the  Expediency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British 
India,"  p.  72.  n. 
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A    POEM, 

ON  THE  RESTORATION   OF    LEARNING  IN  THE  EAST; 
WHICH  OBTAINED    MR.  BUCHANAN'S  PRIZE. 

Nee  remorantur  ibi ;  sic  rerum  summa  novatur 
Semper. 

ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  first  Part  of  the  Poem  describes  the  dei^raded  state  of  Hindoo  Literature 
during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  last  eeiitnry.  The  shocks  w  hich  learning  sustained 
from  the  perseentina;  Bigotry  of  Aurungzebc,  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
the  intestine  divisions  to  which  tiiat  irruption  gave  rise,  are  particularly  noticed. 

IT.  A  transition  is  then  made  to  the  ancient  Splendor  of  Hindoo  Literature  during 
the  period  when  India  was  governed  by  her  native  Kings.  Tlie  earliest  age 
of  authentic  Indian  History  is  brought  into  review  ;  some  account  is  given  of 
the  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Vyasa,  whicli  distinguished  succeeding  times  ; 
and  this  Part  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  last  brilliant  era  of  India,  when 
the  Poet  Calidasa  tlorished. 

III.  Lastly,  The  Revival  of  Learning  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English,  and  particularly  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  is  celebrated. 
The  Poem  concludes  with  anticipating  the  ditfusion  of  the  Arts,  the  Sciences, 
and  the  Religion  of  Great  Britain,  throughout  the  East, 


•    "  ^HA1.L  these  bright  hours  of  rapture  roll  away, 
*'  And  mournful  years  their  gloomy  wings  display  ? 
*'  These  beauteous  realms  shall  tyrant  War  deface, 
"  And  fierce  oppression  crush  my  favor'd  race?" 
Thus  Ganges'  Genius  spoke,  while  yet,  sublime 
With  Arts  and  INJuses,  sniil'd  his  native  clime, 
And  rich  with  Science,  round  the  plains  he  lov'd. 
The  golden  hours  in  blooming  circle  mov'd. 
With  grief  he  saw  the  future  ages  rise, 
Dark  with  their  sad  and  fearful  destinies ; 
Mark'd  bleeding  Science  pinion'd  to  the  ground. 
And  all  her  blasted  trophies  withering  round  ! 
With  grief  he  saw,  through  Time's  unfolding  shade. 
The  fated  chiefs  in  India's  spoils  array 'd. 
The  might  of  Cassini,  either  Mahmud's  sword. 
And  firm  Cothbeddin,  Delhi's  earliest  lord  ; 
Stern  Taimur,  and  th'  imperial  thrones  that  tower 
O'er  groaning  Mathra  and  the  walls  of  Gour. 
Nor  midst  that  brood  of  blood,  a  fiercer  name 
Than  Aurungzebe  th'  indignant  eye  could  claim.. 
More  bold  in  act,  in  council  more  reiin'il, 
A  form  more  hateful,  or  more  dark  a  mind. 
Skill'd  to  deceive,  and  patient  to  beguile 
With  sleepless  efforts  of  unwearied  toil. 
His  youth  he  shrouds  in  consecrated  bowers. 
Where  prayer  and  penance  lead  the  hermit  hours  ; 

Vol,  v.    No.  x.  f 
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Yet  not  to  him  those  bowers  their  sweets  impart, 
Tlie  mind  compos'd,  smooth  brow,  and  spotless  heart ; 
No  sun-bright  visions  with  new  hues  adorn 
Eve's  purple  ch)ud,  or  dewy  beams  of  morn  ; 
But  Fancy  wakes  for  liim  more  grim  delights. 
War's  iniag'd  pomp  and  Murder's  savage  rites. 
And,  like  the  Genius  of  some  nightly  spell. 
Peoples  with  shapes  accurs'd  the  wizard  cell : 
Keen  Hate,  Revenge,  Suspicion's  arrowy  glare. 
And  all  the  blood-stain'd  joys  of  Guilt  are  there  : 
Thus  by  fell  visions  rous'd,  th'  usurper  springs 
Fierce  from  his  lair,  to  lap  the  blood  of  kings. 

Go,  count  thy  spoils,  thy  trophies  grim  rehearse. 
Three  brothers  nuirderd,  and  a  father's  curse : 
Go,  rear  the  musnud  o'er  the  gasping  mound 
Of  trampled  hosts,  while  India  weeps  around  : 
On  Hindoo  shrines  thy  bigot  fury  pour. 
And  quench  the  darts  of  sharp  Remorse  in  gore. 

'Tis  done.     Lo,  Persecution  lights  from  far 
Her  streaming  fires,  and  terrors  worse  than  war  ! 
Where  mystic  hymnings  aw'd  the  midnight  air. 
Strange  sounds,  that  breathe  or  that  inflict  despair. 
Are  heard  :  the  despot,  thron'd  in  blood,  presides 
O'er  havoc's  work,  and  all  the  ruin  guides. 
As  from  the  realms  that  own  stern  Yama's'  sway. 
Some  fierce  Asura  rushes  to  the  day  ; 
While  swift  his  wheels  divide  the  deeps  on  high. 
The  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  foam,  around  thtm  tiy : 
Wide  as  he  glares,  his  eyeballs  scatter  woe. 
And  terror  lightens  from  his  clanging  bow. 

Alas !  how  dark  the  baleful  ruins  spread  ! 
What  filial  tears  the  sons  of  Science  shed ! 
While  in  each  bower  the  v.  idow'd  Arts  repine. 
And  Learning  clasps  her  violated  shrine. 
Sad  on  his  staff,  mid  Casi's  ^  blasted  scenes. 
Himself  how  fall'n  !  the  aged  Pandeet^  leans. 
Exalts  th'  insulted  Vedas*    liigh  in  air. 
And  prays,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the  prayer : 
"  Say  why,  Narayen,'  while  thy  votary  weeps, 
"  Thus  wrapt  in  grim  repose  thy  thunder  sleeps  ? 


1  Yama  is  the  judge  of  Hell.    The  Asuras,  or  evil  Genii,  arc  under  his  dominion. 

2  Cast  is  a  name  of  Benares,  the  principal  seat  of  Hindoo  learning. 
S  Pandeet  is  a  Hindoo  doctor  or  professor  of  learning. 

4  The.  J^edas  are  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  promulirateii 
by  Brahma  at  the  Creation.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  were  tirst  reduced  lo  writing  by  Vyasa, 
a  celebrated  sace,  (mentioned  in  a  succeeding  part  of  the  poem)  about  1100  B.  C.  It  seems  to  be 
now  agreed,  that  the  fourth  Veda  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  other  tliree, 

5  Narayen  or  Vishnu,  is  the.  second  person  of  the  Hindoo  Triad,  which  is  composed  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Sceva.  Vishnu  means,  '  The  Preserver  ;'  and  he  is  said  to  have  frequently 
become  incarnate,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his  worshippers  from  oppression. 


1 
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*'  Oh,  wliere  that  arm,  with  countless  trophies  crownVl, 

"  In  heaven's  dread  lists  o'er  vanquish'd  Gods  renown'd  ; 

"  Whose  vengeance  dash'd  proud  Rahu's*    impious  crest, 

"  And  tore,  with  lion^  fanffs,  tlie  tyrant  breast?" 

In  vain,  O  sage,  tliou  weep'st  thy  country's  fate  : 

E'en  now  new  woes  her  wasted  plains  await. 

'Tis  ever  thus, — one  ravage  urges  more; 

Warriors,  like  vultures,  track  the  scent  of  gore. 

Still  fight  to  fight,  to  battle  battle  leads, 

Still  conqueror  to  conqueror  succeeds  ; 

While  states  unwounded  long  remain  secure ; 

A  bleeding  empire  is  resistless  lure. 

^  Hark  !  'tis  a  voice  on  Meshed's*  holy  walls  : 
His  fierce  Afshars  '  impetuous  Nadir  calls. 
From  Gebal's  mountains,  whose  rude  summits  shade 
Nohavend's  ^  dark  aiid  melancholy  glade  ; 
From  fragrant  Persis,  gemm'd  with  orient  flowers  ; 
From  Seistan's  mines  of  gold  and  palmy  bowers; 
From  thirsty  Kerman,  and  Balsara's  strand. 
Where  Susa's  lawns  to  western  suns  expand, 
Swells  the  disastrous  sound  to  Media's  vales. 
Where  health  on  Tabriz*^  breathes  with  all  her  gales  ; 
To  wild  Araxes'  yet  untam'd  career, 
And  Teflis,  to  the  nymphs  of  Georgia  dear. 
Thy  sons,  Shirvaun,  have  heard  on  Bacu's  shore, 
And  Derbend's^  iron  barrier  frowns  no  more  ; 
While  the  proud  Russ,'  on  Neva's  banks  aghast, 
Starts  at  the  echoes  of  the  distant  blast. 
Back  the  dread  echoes  roll  through  climes  of  day; 
Kings  slirink  to  dust,  and  armies  fade  away  : 
High  Candaluir,  on  eastern  ramparts  bold. 
Imperial  Gazni,  seat  of  monarchs  old. 
Cower  at  the  peal ;  astonish'd  Cabul  yields, 
Lahore  recoils  through  all  her  floatins '°  fields. 


1  Rahu  was  one  of  the  Asoors,  who,  in  order  to  drink  the  amoreet,  or  nectar,  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  good  Genius,  but  was  slain  by  Vishnu. 

2  The  fourth  descent  of  the  Deity  incarnate,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  was  in  a  form  half  lion,  half 
man,  for  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant  rajah. 

3  The  following  lines  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  route  of  Nadir's  conquests. 

4  Meshed  means  •'  the  tomb  of  martyrs."  It  is  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  and  was  tlie  city  from 
■which  Nadir  first  went  forth  to  conquest  by  his  own  authority,  and  which  he  made  the  principal 
seat  of  government. 

5  Afshars,  the  tribe  to  which  Nadir  belonged. 

6  Nohavend,  the  scene  of  tlie  last  decisive  battle,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  between  the 
Persians  and  Arabs,  and  terminated  the  empire  of  the  former,  in  the  seventh  century. 

7  Tabriz  or  Tauris,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  air.  Its  name  imports  that  it  can  never  be 
infected  by  any  contagious  disorder. 

8  The  ancient  Caspia.  Porta,  called  by  the  Turks,  The  Gate  of  Iron. 

9  The  Russians  sent  an  embassy  to  Nadir. 

10  Lahore  is  watered  by  the  five  branches  of  the  Indu3,  and  is  thence  called  Panjab. 
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All !  be  the  shadows  dcej)  on  Kanial's  meads,' 
There,  there,  the  fowerii)g  pride  of  Delhi  bleeds. 
But  e'en  when,  far  from  India's  ravag'd  wastes. 
To  other  deaths  impatient  Nadir  hastes  ; 
Still  social  war,  in  gloomy  wrath  array'd. 
Succeeds  the  fury  of  the  Persian  blade  : 
As  when  the  lightning  rush'd  along  the  wind, 
Touch'd  by  its  stroke,  the  mountain  flames  behind. 
From  realm  to  realm  tiie  howl  of  havoc  swelb. 
As  lawless  rage,  or  rebel  pride  impels  : 
Beneath  th'  usurper's  frantic  sceptre  bow'd, 
How  droo))  thy  hailow'd  vales,  romantic  Oude  ! 
Bahar  wears  mournfully  the  servile  chains; 
^'\nd  tyranny  o'erwhelms  fair  Hoogley's  plains. 
Ah,  beauteous  Cashmere,^  love's  enchanting  vale ! 
What  new  Abdallah  ^  shall  thy  woe.s  bewail  ? 
In  vain  thy  snowy  mountains,  swelling  round, 
For  Peace  alone  would  guard  the  holy  ground  : 
Oh,  once  for  thee  the  rosy-linger'd  Hours 
Wove  wreaths  of  joy  in  Pleasure's  echoing  bowers  ; 
Once  round  thy  limpid  stream  and  scented  grove. 
The  haunts  of  Fancy,  Freedom  lov'd  to  rove; 
And,  moulded  by  the  hand  of  young  Desire, 
Thy  daughters  shone  amid  the  virgin  choir : 
Not  fair  Circassia  touch'd  her  blooming  race 
With  tints  so  tender  of  impassion'd  grace, 
AVith  all  their  glances  wove  such  artless  wiles. 
Or  breath'd  such  brightness  round  their  angel  smiles. 
Ah  !  at  the  tyrant's  frown  those  beauties  die ; 
Fled  is  the  smile,  and  sunk  the  speechful  eve  : 
Nor  harp  nor  carol  warbles  through  the  glade. 
Nor  pensive  love-notes  soothe  the  plane-tree  shade  ; 
But  the  stcel'd  savage  revels  in  thy  woes, 
And  round  his  temples  twines  thy  brightest  rose. 
Science  and  learning  deck  thy  scenes  no  more, 
But  heavily  some  safer  spot  explore  : 
Yet  not  to  Varanasi's"*^  lov'd  retreat 
The  exiles  bend  their  melancholy  feet : 


1  Kama!,  tliirty  leagues  from  Delhi.  Here  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  between  Nadir  and 
Mahomined  the  Mogul  emperor. 

2  The  Vale  of  Cashmere  is  the  favorite  theme  of  profuse  panegyric  with  all  Eastern  authors 
and  travellers.  It  is  called  the  I'aradise  of  the  East.  Among  other  excellencies,  it  was  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants,  for  its  plaue-trpes  and  roses.  Before  the  Mahommedan  conquest 
of  India,  it  was  celebrated  .^'or  the  learning  of  its  Brahmin  .  In  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  (ITSJ).  Mr.  Foster,  who  travelled  there  in  1782, 
describes  it  as  in  the  most  wretched  state.  The  wit,  gaiety,  and  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  have 
declined  with  their  commerce  and  prosperity.  At  the  time  ;Mr.  Foster  saw  it,  it  was  suffering  the 
severest  atrocities  from  the  Afghar  governor,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  abominable 
savages  that  ever  oppressed  any  country.    See  Foster's  Travds,  Vol.  I.    Also  Denticr's  Travels 

3  A  celeljrated  Persian  poet,  who  died  A.  D.  15?0. 

4  An  ancient  name  of  Benares. 
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There,  too,  the  ruffian  spear  and  step  profane. 
From  slirines  lonir  cherish'd,  scare  the  sister  train. 
Through  every  shade  the  horror  rolls  around, 
And  war-worn  Iridia  bleeds  at  every  wound  : 
Indignant  Learning  droops  her  blasted  head. 
Her  noblest  worthies  mingled  with  the  dead  : 
No  more  to  awftd  thought  the  soul  aspires, 
But  grief  extinguishes  the  Muse's  tires  : 
No  more,  while  all  her  listening  groves  rejoiw, 
Enraptur'd  Wisdom  lifts  th'  histructing  voice ; 
Nor  Knowledge  gives  her  philosophic  eye 
To  read  the  blazing  wonders  of  the  sky ; 
Unmark'd  the  stars  of  morn  or  evening  glow. 
And  suns  unnotic'd  arch  the  showery  bow  : 
A  dund)  despair  weighs  down  the  Arts  sublime. 
And  Taste  and  Genius  fly  the  sadden'd  clime. 

Ill-fated  India  !  yet  thy  plains  have  kno^vn 
The  sage's  voice,  and  harp's  enrai)tur'd  tone  % 
Oft  have  thy  proud  pagodas  heard  the  souiid 
Of  hallow'd  minstrelsy,  wide  warbling  round  ; 
And  Learning's  footsteps  printed  every  vale. 
Where  Jumna's  waves  their  long-lost  Joys  bewail. 
E'en  when  thy  towers  coufess'd  the  tyrant's  pride. 
Thy  native  arts  the  Moslem  spear  defied  ; 
Oft,  as  it  gleam'd  around,  from  age  to  age 
The  smile  of  Learning  sooth'd  the  battle's  rage  ; 
Oft,  while  the  sceptre  grac'd  some  milder  name. 
Thy  gladden'd  Genius  sprung  to  ancient  fame. 
Though  fain  the  sojig  thy  varying  fates  would  trace. 
And  tell  the  triumphs  of  thy  subject  race. 
What  arts  reviving  mark'd  each  glorious  reign. 
What  poets  «ak'(i  the  tributary  strain  ; 
Wliat  thoughts  di\  ine,  and  Fancy's  glancing  ray, 
Consol'd  the  rigors  of  a  foreign  sway : 
INIore  pleas'd,  the  Muse  to  earlier  years  ascends. 
And  o'er  the  steps  of  kings  and  sages  bends. 
Thy  native  kings  and  sages  all  thy  own, 
Wise  in  the  grove,  or  mighty  on  the  throne. 
Where  Time  remote  his  shadowy  troop  displays, 
She  hears  the  voices  of  departed  days. 
Age  blest  with  all  that  life  or  decks  or  cheers. 
Refines,  instructs,  ennobles,  soothes,  endears. 
Then  rose  the  triple  Ramas,'  names  ador'd. 
To  wield  alike  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 


1  Of  the  three  Ramas,  two  were  universally  allowed  to  be  Avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the 
Deity;  and  the  third  was  also  supposed  to  be  so.  The  most  celebrated  is  Mama  Chattdra, 
[  though  they  all  probably  represent  but  one  hero)  a  great  legislator  and  concjucror,  Ilii  age  is 
fixed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  3800  years  ago.     It  was  the  era  of  universal  improvement. 
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Then  thouaht  Gantauii,"  India's  peerless  boast. 
Bright  leader  of  the  philosophic  host: 
Though  ages  iiitcrpos'd  their  dark'ning  flight. 
His  distant  beams  iUiun'd  the  Stagivite. 
Then  Science  siiiilVl  on  man,  and  for  his  use 
Arts  intricate  iinveil'd,  and  lore  abstruse ; 
Learninj;  with  all  her  stores  enrich'd  his  mind  ; 
Mild  laws  his  will  corrected,  not  conlin'd  ; 
Astronomy  her  high  career  begun. 
And  bade  him  rise  from  earth,  to  watch  the  sun  : 
To  purify  with  ))ity  and  with  dread. 
Sage  Tragedy  her  moral  lesson  spread  ; 
And  History  ^  round  her  curious  glances  cast. 
And  to  the  future  reason 'd  from  the  past ; 
While  Valmic's  '  epic  song,  with  heavenly  art 
Inspir'd,  dilated  all  the  gen'rous  heart. 

Nor  less  inspir'd  and  bold,  in  later  time 
ITow'd  the  full  melody  of  Sanscreet  rhyme, 
Which  tells  what  hosts  on  Kirket's  '*'  plains  engag'd 
What  rutidess  wars  fraternal  chieftains  wag'd. 
Here  the  fierce  Kooroos  all  their  thunders  pour, 
Bheem's  dreadful  shell,  and  Bheeshma's  lion  roar  ; 
There  Pandoo's  sons  their  favor'd  ranks  expand. 
The  fiery  gandcev^  bends  in  Arjun's'^  hand. 
Lo,  gods  and  demigods,  a  countless  throng. 
Blaze  in  the  verse,  and  swell  the  pomp  of  song. 
High  Casi's  groves  the  rapi'rous  measures  hail,     . 
And  distant  calpas  ^  kuidle  at  the  tale. 

Such  was  thy  strain,  Vyasa,*  saint  and  sage, 
Th'  immortal  Berkeley  of  that  elder  age. 


1  Probably  the  most  ancient  founder  of  a  philosophical  scliool.  The  following  lines  refer  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  "  among  other  Indian  curiosities,  whicli  Callisthencs 
transmitted  to  liis  untle(Aristotle),  wasa  tcclinical  system  of  logic, &c."  supposed  to  be  Gautami's, 
and  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  Aristotelian  method.  Sir  W.  Jones  spells  it  Gdtnma,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent  is  here  transferred,  to  render  the  word  more  agreeable  to 
English  ears.    It  is  also  spelt  Gautami. 

2  No  histories  are  extant,  written  in  any  part  of  India,  except  Cashmere. 

3  One  of  the  two  great  poets  of  Ipdia.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Rama,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  composer  of  Sanscreet  verse. 

4  The  following  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  a  general  note.  The  otlier  great  epic  poet  of 
India,  besides  Valmic.was  Vyasa.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Mahabbarat.  Of  this  poem  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  translated  an  episode,  called.  The  Bhagvat  Geeta,  or  episode  of  Bhagvat  or  Crishna, 
another  name  for  Vishnu.  The  episode  describes  the  preliminaries  to  a  dreadful  battle  fought 
near  Delhi,  between  the  Kooroos  and  Pandoos,  two  great  collateral  branches  of  the  same  family. 
The  Pandoos  were  successful. — The  Bh;igv:it  Geeta  is  considered  as  too  sacred  for  common 
readers,  and  is  said  to  contain  all  the  mysteries  of  Ilindooisra.  It  certainly  abounds  with  sub- 
lime passages. 

.5  Arjun,  one  of  the  Pandoos,  was  the  favorite  and  pupil  of  Crishna,  who  acted  as  his  charioteer 
in  this  battle. 

6  Tho  gandeev  was  Arjun's  how. 

7  A  calp'i  is  a.  day  of  Brahma. 

8  Vyasa  was  not  only  a  poet.   He  founded  the  most  celebrated  philosophical  school  in  Indj*, 
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Like  Iiim,  with  flames  of  holiest  rapture  fir'd. 

To  thoughts  sublime  thy  daring  mind  aspir'd. 

And,  nature  opening  to  thy  ardent  glance. 

Saw  God  aloae  through  all  the  vast  expanse. 

Mysterious  theme  !     Beneath  the  jieipal '  shade, 

His  aged  limbs  the  reverend  Brahmin  laid  ; 

Full  on  his  brow  the  holy  ointment  glow'd,^ 

The  snow-white  zennar  ^  o'er  his  shoulder  fiow'd  ; 

The  pointed  cusa*  deck'd  his  green  retreat. 

And  Ganges'  billow  kiss'd  his  sacred  feet: 

Serene  he  view'd  the  laughing  scenes  around. 

Bright  Magadh's  vales  with  floating  chavvla^  crown'd, 

'i'he  sunshine  calm  on  Casi's  turrets  shed. 

And  clouds  reposing  on  Heemala's  head  ; 

Then,  all  entranc'd,  recail'd  his  wand'ring  eye. 

And  flx'd  the  gather'd  beams  on  Deity  : 

From  height  to  height  his  musing  spirit  soar'd, 

And  speechless  thought*  th'  unutter'd  name  ador'd  : 

Till  words  unconscious  flowing  from  his  tongue. 

He  swell'd  the  strain,  and  mystic  measures  sung. 

"  "1  is  all  delusion  :    Heaven  and  earth  and  skies, 
"  But  air-wove  images  of  lifeless  dyes. 
"  He  only  lives — Sole  Being — None  beside — 
"  The  Self-existing,  Self-beatified  : 
"  All  else  but  wakes  at  Maya's^  fairy  call : 
"  For  All  that  is,  is  not ;  or  God  is  All. 
"  Stupendous  Essence  !  obvious,  yet  unknown  ; 
*'  For  ever  multiplied,  for  ever  One. 
"  I  feel  thee  not,  yet  touch  on  every  side  ; 
**  See  not,  yet  follow  «  here  thy  footsteps  guide  ; 
"  Hear  not  thy  voice,  yet  om  n  its  mystic  power 
*'  In  breathing  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 
"  Oh,  what  art  thou?  since  all  this  bursting  scene, 
"  Unnumber'd  isles,  and  countless  waves  between  ; 


called  I  he  Vedanti  School;  of  which  the  principal  tenet  is  that  so  ably  recommended  to  his 
countrymen  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley ;  viz.  "  That  matter  exists  only  as  it  is 
perceived." 

N.  B.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Hindoos  represent  Valmic  and  Vyasa  as  cotemporarics. 
Sir  W.  Jones  is  decidedly  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  places  Vyasa  in  the  eleventh  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  is  a  very  ingenious  essay  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Mr.  Benlley,  in 
which  an  able  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  these  opposite  opinions. 

1  The  sacred  fig-tree. 

2  The  Bralimins  paint  a  streak  of  yellow  oker  on  their  foreheads:  some  sects  horizontally,  and 
•thers  perpendicularly. 

3  The  zennar  is  the  sacred  thread  worn  by  Brahmins. 

4  The  cusa  is  the  most  sacred  species  of  grass. 

5  Chawln,  the  Indian  name  of  rice. 

6  The  Cm,  or  name  of  the  Deity,  never  to  be  uttered  but  in  silence. 

7  Maya,  or  Delusion  ;  supposed  to  be  a  Goddess  sprung  from  Braliina. 
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*'  This  fabric  iiiiiio,  on  flo'dtiui;  pillars  rais'd, 

•'  With  suns  anc!  rtt-ry  •'Icments  cuiblaz'd  ; 

*'  Anrl  thy  own  pt'dnr.i,'   roseat*'  flowor  of  lij^lit, 

"  Emblem  and  cradhi  of  Creative  Miuht  ; 

*'  Live  only  on  thy  sleepless  eye  reclin'd, 

"  Einb().s(;nrd  de*  p  in  the  abyss  of  Mind. 

♦'  Close  l>nt  th'  all-seeins:  Mind,  no  splendor  burns; 

«'  Unfold,  and  all  the  Universe  returns. 

"  Oh,  what  art  thou  .'  and  what  this  darkling  ray, 

"  Whose  saddend  lustre  mourns  in  shrines  of  elay  ? 

"  Sprunjj  from  thyM-lf,  thonnh  quemird  in  human  frame. 

"  Faint  emanation  of  th'  Eternul  rianie. 

"  Oh,  fafle  these  scenes,  where  phantom  beauty  glows, 

♦'  Ai.d  bill  tir  uneurnber'd  soul  on  Thee  repose  ; 

"  Expanse  how  dread,  imnieasurabit'  hei;.dit, 

"  Depth  fathondess,  and  prospect  Inhnite." 

Yet  whence  tlii-.  pro^'ress  of  the  Safe's  mind. 
Beyond  the  bounds  by  Nature's  hand  assij^n'd  i 
Wiience,  every  form  of  vulvar  sense  o'erthrowii, 
Soars  the  rapt  thoui;ht,  and  rests  on  Ood  alone  f 
^  Ferhaps,  by  snionlh  gradations,  to  this  end 
All  systems  of  belief  unconscious  lend. 
That  leach  the  infinite  of  nature  swarms 
■With  Ciods  subordinate,  tl)rou<;h  endless  form:^. 

And  every  object,  usefid,  brif^ht,  inalii,'n, 

Of  some  peculiar  is  the  care  fit  shrine. 

Ask  the  poor  Hindoo  if  material  things 

Exist  :   he  answers.  Their  exist<;nce  springs 

From  mind  within,  that  prompts,   protects,  provides. 

And  moulds  ilifir  beauties,  or  th'ir  t«  rrors  guides. 

Blooms  the  red  How'ret'.'   Durva^   blushes  there. 

Fia-h  lij^htniuL's  herce  ?  dread  Indra*  tills  the  air. 

The  morning  wakes,  or  high  the  w hit«;  wave  sw<;lls  ; 

ThatSurya'   brightens,  Ganga''  this  cx|)els. 


1  redma,  tlif;  sacred  name  of  the  lolon ;  an  object  of  supreme  veneration  in  all  the  niytlwlogical 
sybtems  of  the  East,  especially  in  that  of  the  HiiiUfw.  Brahma  it  said  to  have  been  1jorn  in  a  loto*, 
when  he  created  the  world.  It  was  regarded  alsso  as  an  emblem  of  the  creative  power.  "'  llii* 
plant  (says  Mr.  Kiij?ht)  beiug  productive  of  itself,  arjd  vegtUting  from  its  own  matrice,  without 
being  fostered  in  the  earth,  was  naturally  a'lopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
■waters,  on  whidi  the  active  spirit  of  the  Cr«*ator  0|(erated,  in  giving  life  and  vegetation  to 
matter."— Mr.  Knight,  cited  by  Wr.  Mautict ;  Indlim  AiUUiuUiai,  Vol.  lU.  . 

2  The  author  has  here  ventured  to  propose  a  conjecture  respecting  the  possible  origin  of  (what 
is  commonly,  though  Inaccurately,  termed)  the  Immat/.rial  Philosophy,  from  the  principlet  of 
tolytlieism. 

3  Durra  is  tire  most  beautiful  species  of  grass,  and  supposed  ^  be  the  residence  of  a  Nympl. 
of  tU  same  name.     Its  flowers,  iays  Sir  W.  Jone?,  u^n  through  a  lens,  are  like  minute  rubies. 

4  The  God  of  the  firmament. 

5  The  Deity  of  the  Sun. 

6  Gaiiga  is  the  Goddets  of  iht  G3a£«,  vhc  sprung,  like  PilU?,  from  the  head  of  the  ludiaij 
Jove. 
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Tims,  in  each  part  of  tl)is  niateri.U  scene, 

He  owns  that  matter  leans  on  Mind  unseen  ; 

And  in  each  object  views  some  (io<l  )H>urlra>'d,  ' 

'Ihis  all  in  all,  and  that  but  empty  sliUde  ; 

'Jhe  Mind  extinct,  its  shadows  too  must  flee, 

And  all  the  visible  forjj;ct  to  be. 

But  wlien  the  Sa<;e  is  tauiiht  these  Cods  to  deem 

The  powers  personified  of  One  Supreme, 

He  not  destr(»ys  their  functions,  but  transfers; 

Their  titles  changes,  not  their  characters; 

Content,  for  many,  one  (Jreat  Cause  t'  adoro. 

He  now  terms  attributes  what  Gods  before  : 

Yet  still  untouch'd  that  i)rinriple  retains, 

Mind,   evei  present,   in  ail  mailer  reiiius  ; 

His  creed  the  same,  what  e'er  that  Mind  he  call. 

In  each  imi)rison'd,  or  ditfus'd  through  all. 

Still  of  this  whole  each  portion,  every  hour. 

Asks  instant  energies  of  local  power. 

If  in  himself  the  Inhuite  comprise 

The  varying  powers  ol   countless  Deities, 

Say,  should  not  he,  with  e<pial  ease  as  they, 

'i'hrough  objects  nund)erless  those  powers  disphiy  ? 

But  turn,  my  Muse,  where  sol'ter  themes  invite. 
And  lyrii'  measures  court  to  gay  delight: 
'i  here  Jayadeva's'  mystic  transport  Hows, 
And  Crislien  smiles,  and  Kadlia  weeps  her  woes  : 
Bright  o'er  the  bard,  sublime  on  lory  plumes, 
Love's  youthful  (jiod,  celestial  ('ama,^  blooms  : 
Sad  from  his  winged  throne  he  bends  to  hear. 
And  mingles  with  the  strings  a  lieavenly  tear; 
While,  sportive  at  liis  side,  the  virgin  choir 
rioal  in  light  measures  round  the  thrilling  lyre. 

Yet  brighter  lustn-s  gild  Avanli's  '  towers, 
\Vhere  Vicraniadyt^  sways  his  subject  powers. 
See,  roniul  his  throne  what  Arts  and  (traces  bow! 
What  Virtues  diadem  his  godlike  brow! 
In  sacred  band,  nine  hallow'd  bards  prolong 
Unwearied  warblings  of  accordant  song  : 


1  Tlio  f.imous  Ijiic  port  of  India.  His  :tRe  is  umcit.iln,  but  hi^  livod  hclwcoii  Vjasa  and 
Calillil^a.  lie  is  one  of  the  m.'/.v'/c  poets,  or  Mioso  wlio  profess  to  couch  iimicr  (he  most  Riowini; 
isciisu;^!  imuf.'''*  Il»' »ul'li"'e->t  iiiystirii'h  of  rili;4ioii.  His  pastoral  iliania  on  the  Loves  of  Crishen 
(Viihiui  incaniiite)  aiul  ilaiiha,  is  translated  hy  Sir  Williaiii  Jouis,  and  is  a  heautiful  composition. 

2  The  Hindoo  Cnpid.  He  rides  on  a  lory  or  pnrrol.  Amoufi  other  appeiidui;es,  lie  lias  five 
arrows  lipped  witli  herbs  ol  a  hc*liiig  ciuidity,  und  is  altendcil  by  twelve  d^smscls. 

;j  The  modern  Oujein,  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Kcindia,  llic  well-known  JIaliratta  chief. 
It  was  Uie  first  meridian  of  the  llindoo'i. 

4  Viciiimaditiia,  lliu  most  colebraled  of  Indian  kinps.  He  died  B.  C.  57.  Itis  reign  forms  the 
er»  from  wliich  thn  Hindoos  caUulate.  His  court  was  distinguished  for  nin«  celebrated  poets, 
called  The  Nine  Gems.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent  wils  Cilidasa,  the  tragic  poet,  whose  "  Fatal 
King"  ha-,  been  translated  by  Sir  \V.  Jones.  The  king  Uuihiimiilu,  and  his  wife  Sucrmtala,  are  the 
principal  jieisonagus  in  that  conipositiou, 
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So  move  the  ninefold  spheres '  their  radiant  rounds,  > 

With  sleepless  melodies  of  angel  sounds. 

But  Fancy  chief  for  Calidasa's  Muse 

From  groves  of  Indra  ^  steals  celestial  hues. 

Hues  ^  ever-blooming,  witli  whose  blushes  sweet 

Th'  immortal  Apsars  tinge  their  snowy  feet. 

Haste,  in  sad  pomp  the  tragic  scene  extend  ; 

Rise,  weeping  dames,  and  mailed  chiefs  ascend  ; 

There  let  Dushmanta's  volant  car  advance. 

And  throne  dominion  on  his  ample  glance  ; 

And  there,  by  Malini's  sequester'd  stream. 

In  Love's  warm  youth  let  softer  virtue  gleam. 

Now  flush'd  with  smiles,  and  bright  in  vernal  glow. 

Now  victim  pale  of  solitary  woe. 

Is  tliere  who  knows  how  Love's  soft  thrillings  burn. 

When  Hope,  half  dubious,  whispers  sweet  return? 

O'er  the  flush'd  cheek  what  sudden  blushes  roll. 

When  meeting  eyes  confess  the  mingling  soul  1 

Is  there  whose  anguish  mourns  a  hopeless  fire. 

By  sighs  and  tears  consum'd  of  sad  desire. 

Tears  of  the  heart,  that  flow  in  secret  there. 

And  sighs  just  wak'd  and  sraother'd  by  despair? 

For  these  ascends  the  sympathetic  strain. 

True  to  the  joy  and  faithful  to  the  pain  ; 

For  these  the  song  shall  stream  from  age  to  age. 

Their  raptures  kindle  and  their  griefs  assuage. 

Hail,  happy  years  !  when  every  lyre  was  strung, 
And  every  clime  with  mirth  and  music  rung. 
While  Asia's  voice  her  Calidasa  blest, 
Hark  !  kindred  spirits  answer'd  from  the  West. 
I'here  all  his  lofty  tones  Lucretius  gave. 
And  epic  transports  burst  on  Mincio's  wave. 
While  rov'd  the  Matin  bee  o'er  sweetest  flowers. 
And  all  Hymettus  bloom'd  in  Tibur's  bowers. 
Oh,  could  some  God  have  rent  the  veil  away. 
And  join'd  in  one  the  masters  of  the  lay! 
Illustrious  names  !  though  breath'd  the  mutual  tone 
In  distant  climes,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
Yet  haply,  by  a  viewless  touch  impell'd. 
Your  choral  symphonies  responsive  swell'd. 


1  Novem    tibi   orbibus,  vel  polijs   globis,  connexa   sunt  omnia.    Cic.   in  Soni.  Scip. — Milton 
says  iu  liis  Arcades  : 

"  when  drowsiness 
Il4th  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 

2  Tndra  resides  In  the   lower  heavens,  situated   in  the  north  pole.    The  Apsaras  are    the, 
damsels  of  his  court. 

3  The  hint  of  this  image  is  borrowed  from  the  "  Sacontala,  or  Fatal  Ring." 
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And  some  splier'd  seraph,  witli  the  song  beguil'd, 
Lean'd  from  his  rolling  orb  to  hear,  and  sniil'd. 
How  swift,  O  India,  fled  those  happy  years ! 
How  soon  thy  palmy  glories  sunk  in  tears  ! 
What  Muse,  unwarni'd,  their  early  bloom  can  eye. 
Or  sing  their  alter'd  fates  without  a  sigh? 
Such  tiiy  sad  trophies,  War  !  by  thee  dismay'd. 
The  classic  Graces  fly  their  cherish'd  shade. 
Peace  still  they  love,  the  moonlight  hour  serene, 
Th'  unwitness'd  musings  of  some  tranquil  scene, 
Wliere  all  is  calm  and  joy,  within,  aiound. 
No  care  to  rutHe,  and  no  grief  to  wound. 
Oft  their  bright  train,  ere  yet  the  war  arise. 
E'en  from  its  distant  rumor  shrinks  and  flies; 
So,  ere  it  touch  the  steel,  the  solar  ray 
Plays  off  from  the  keen  edge,  and  glides  away. 
But  not  alone  the  trumpet's  madding  roar 
Expell'd  the  weeping  Arts  from  Ganges'  shore ; 
Lo !  nurs'd  in  Superstition's  gloomy  bower. 
Vice  '  wings  with  added  speed  the  fatal  hour; 
Thick  and  more  thick  her  blighting  breath  she  sheds. 
And  Learning  sickens  as  the  mildew  spreads. 
For  still  this  sovereign  principle  we  find. 
True  in  the  individual  as  the  kind. 
Strong  Imks  and  mutual  sympathies  connect 
The  moral  powers  and  powers  of  intellect ; 
Still  these  on  those  depend  by  union  fine. 
Bloom  as  they  bloom,  and  as  they  fade,  decline. 
Talents,  'tis  true,  gay,  quick,  and  bright,  has  God 
To  virtue  oft  denied,  on  vice  bestow'd  ; 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelier  colors  brings 
To  paint  the  insect's  than  the  eagle's  wings. 
But  of  our  souls  the  high-born  loftier  part, 
Th'  etherial  energies  that  touch  the  heart. 
Conceptions  ardent,  laboring  thought  intense. 
Creative  Fancy's  wild  magnificence. 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song, 
Tiiese,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong  ; 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould  : 
Chill'd  by  the  breath  of  Vice,  their  radiance  dies. 
And  brightest  burns  when  lighted  at  the  skies; 
Like  vestal  flames,  to  purest  bosoms  given. 
And  kindled  only  by  a  ray  from  heaven.* 


1  The  inevitable   tendency   of  vice   to   degrade   the  faculties  of  the  soul,  is  most  eloquently 
insisted  on  by  Louginus,  in  the  last  section  of  his  celebrated  treatise. 

2  The  author  has  been  prevented  from  proceeding  to  state  other  causes  of  the  decay  of  science; 
from  want  of  time. 
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But,  lo  !  once  more  return  the  Iiappy  hours ; 
Learning  revisits  her  forsaken  bowers.  " 
To  greet  her  lov'd  approach,  her  chosen  band 
In  joylul  ranks  unites  on  Ganges'  strand. 
'Tivas  thus  of  okl,  when  swell'd  the  rusliing  Nile 
FrOm  Nubian  hills  or  Meroe's  sun-burnt  isle. 
At  once,  with  all  her  priests,  an  awful  train. 
Transported  Memphis  issued  on  the  plain  ; 
The  white-rob'd  pontiff  vatch'd  the  sinking  vale, 
And  wav'd  his  wand,  and  bade  Osiris  hail. 
Not  with  less  ra[)ture  Learning's  votaries  burn. 
And  court  her  steps,  and  bless  her  glad  return. 
Full  in  their  front,  with  eye  that  upward  soars. 
Apart  the  mighty  Hierophant  adores, 
Acconiplish'd  Jones  !  whose  hand  to  every  art 
Could  unknown  charms  and  nameless  grace  impart. 
His  was  the  soul,  by  fear  nor  interest  sway'd. 
The  purest  passions  and  the  wisest  head  ; 
The  heart  so  tender,  and  the  wit  so  true. 
Yet  this  no  malire,  that  no  weakness  knew  ; 
The  song,  to  Virtue  as  the  Muses  dear. 
Though  glowing  chaste,  and  lovely  though  severe. 
What  gorgeous  trophies  crown  his  youthful  bloom. 
The  spoils  august  of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 
And,  lo !  untouch'd  by  British  brows  before. 
Yet  nobler  trophies  wait  on  Asia's  shore : 
There,  at  his  magic  voice,  what  wonders  rise  ! 
Th'  astonish 'd  East  unfolds  her  mysteries  : 
Round  her  dark  shrines  a  sudden  blaze  he  showers. 
And  all  unveil'd  the  proud  Pantheon '  towers. 
Where,  half  unheard.  Time's  formless  billows  glide. 
Alone  he  stems  the  dim  discover'd  tide  ; 
Wide  o'er  th' expanse  as  darts  bis  radiant  sight. 
At  once  the  vanish'd  ages  roll  in  light. 
Old  India's  Genius,  bursting  from  repose. 
Bids  all  his  tombs  their  mighty  dead  disclose ; 
Immortal  names  !  though  long  inmiers'd  in  shade. 
Long  lost  to  song,  though  destin'd  not  to  fade. 
O'er  all,  the  master  of  the  spell  presides, 
Their  march  arranges,  and  their  order  guides  ; 
Bids  here  or  there  their  ranks  or  gleam  or  blaze 
With  hues  of  elder  or  of  later  days. 
See,  where  in  British  robes  sage  Menu  "^  shines. 
And  willing  Science  opes  her  Sanscreet  mines  ! 


1  Tins  alludes  to  the  various  elucidations  which  Sir  W.  Jones  has  given  of  Hindoo  mythology 
-nd  particularly  to  his  "  Essay  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,"  {As.  Rcr.Vo).  l.)iu 
>vmch  the  Identity  oi  the  Deities  worslupped  in  those  distant  countries  is  proved  with  sincular 
-sKill  and  precision. 

ffrL^"Inw'^^"?''^'°  ^'''  ''^- •'''='«'=   celebrated   translation   of  «  The    Institules  of  Menu,"  the 
gr&at  inaian  Jegiilator. 
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His  are  the  triumphs  of  her  ancient  lyres. 

Her  tragic  sorrows,  and  her  epic  tires; 

Her  earliest  arts,  and  learning's  sacred  store. 

And  strains  sublime  of  philosophic  lore  : 

Bright  in  his  view  their  gather'd  pomp  appears. 

The  treasur'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  vears. 

Oh,  could  my  verse,  in  characters  of  day, 

The  living  colors  of  thy  mind  pourtray, 

And  on  the  sceptic,  'midst  his  impious  dreams, 

Flash  all  the  brightness  of  their  mingled  beams ! 

Then  should  he  know,  how  talents  various,  bright. 

With  pure  Devotion's  holy  tlioughts  unite ; 

And  blush  (if  yet  a  blush  survive)  to  soe 

What  genius,  honor,  virtue,  ought  to  be. 

Philosopher,  yet  to  no  system  tied  ; 

Patriot,  yet  friend  to  all  the  world  beside  ; 

Ardent  with  temper,  and  with  judgment  bold  : 

Firm,  though  not  stern,  and  though  correct,  not  cold ; 

Profound  to  reason,  or  to  charm  us  gay  ; 

Learn'd  without  pride,  and  not  too  wise  to  jjray. 

Such,  too,  was  Chambers,'  ever-honor'd  name! 
What  needs  the  Muse  to  give  thy  worth  to  Fame  J 
To  thee  the  nymphs  of  Eastern  song  display 'd 
The  haunts  of  Hafiz  in  the  Persian  shade. 
And  early  taught  thy  curious  steps  to  rove 
'I'hrough  Hejaz'  bowers  or  Yemen's  odorous  grove. 
But  holier  fires  illum'd  thy  favor'd  breast. 
With  arts  divine  and  saintly  virtues  blest. 
Alas  !  those  saintly  virtues  languish 'd  here. 
And,  worn  with  exile,  sought  their  native  sphere. 
Nor  long  a  brother's^  vroes  bedew'<l  thy  urn. 
Too  soon  by  kindred  fate  forbid  to  mourn. 
Oh,  crown'd  with  learning,  and  retin'd  by  art, 
'J'he  generous  mind,  the  uncorrupted  heart ! 
Slill  Isis,  hallow'd  stream  !   his  name  reveres, 
And  British  Themis  sheds  her  awful  tears. 

There,  Wilkins,  to  the  sons  of  Brahma  knowTi, 
With  great  Vyasa's  triumphs  blends  his  own : 
While  the  dark  tales  of  elder  ages  lie 
UnraveU'd  to  sage  VVilford's  classic  eye. 
Who  can  forget  how  Davis  lov'd  to  trace. 
By  ancient  sages  led,  th'  ethereal  space, 
What  laurels  wave  round  either  Colkbrooke's  brow. 
O'er  Cleveland's  tomb  what  sacred  sorrows  flow, 
Or  Scott's  historic  wreath,  or  IIennel's  praise. 
Or,  studious  Hamilton,  thy  modest  bays. 
Or  Shore,  to  grace  and  govern  empire  born. 
With  laws  to  strengthen,  or  with-arts  adorn. 


1  Mr.  William  Chambers.  e  Sir  Roberl  Ciiambers, 
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Friend  to  the  Muse,  and  by  the  Muse  belov'd. 
By  Britain  honor'd,  and  by  Heaven  approv'd? 

Nor  these  alone:  But,  lo  !  as  Wellesley  leads. 
Rise  other  names,  and  a  new  race  succeeds. 
Rous'd  by  his  call,  the  youthful  bands  aspire 
To  Jones's  learning  or  to  Jone  s's  tire  ; 
In  clust'ring  ranks  the  meed  of  song  they  claim. 
And  toil  and  brighten  up  the  steep  of  Fame. 
Thou,  too,  had  Heaven  but  listen'd  to  our  prayer. 
Thou  too,  Mackenzie,  shouldst  have  brighteu'd  there- 
oh,  hopes  dissolv'd  !  oh,  prospects  all  decay 'd  I 
Oh,  dawn  of  glory,  opening  but  to  fade ! 
Pleas'd  we  beheld  thy  early  laurels  bloom. 
Nor  knew  they  wove  a  trophy  for  thy  tomb. 
By  Hoogley's  banks,  from  kindred  dust  how  far  I 
On  thy  cold  stone  looks  down  the  Eastern  star. 
But  still  Afiection  views  thy  ashes  near. 
The  mould  is  precious,  and  that  stone  is  dear : 
Her  nightly  thought  surmounts  the  roaring  wave. 
And  weeps  and  v.atches  round  thy  distant  grave. 
Yet  say,  why  on  that  dark  eventful  day, 
That  call'd  thee  from  the  shores  of  Thames  away. 
When  friendship's  Avarmth  'mid  parting  sorrows  burn'd. 
Hand  press'd  in  hand,  and  tear  for  tear  return 'd. 
Though  Hope  was  there  all  credulous  and  young, 
Why  on  thy  brov,-  a  cheerless  shadow  hung  ] 
E'en  at  that  hour  did  dark  forebodings  shed 
O'er  shivering  nature  some  unconscious  dread  ? 
And  felt  thy  heart  new  wounds  of  sadness  flow. 
Prophetic  sadness  and  a  weight  of  woe  ? 

How  dark,  though  fleeting,  are  the  days  of  man? 
What  countless  sorrows  crowd  his  narrow  span  ! 
For  what  is  life  ?  A  groan,  a  breath,  a  sigh, 
A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery, 
A  lamp  just  dying  in  sepulcral  gloom, 
A  voice  of  anguish  from  the  lonely  tomb. 
Or  wept  or  weeping,  all  the  change  we  know ; 
'Tis  all  our  mournful  history  below. 
Pleasure  is  Grief  but  smiling  to  destroy. 
And  what  is  Sorrow  but  the  ghost  of  Joy  ? 
Oh,  haste  that  hour,  whose  rustling  wmgs  shall  play, 
To  warn  the  shades  of  guilt  and  grief  away  ! 

Meantime,  what  dubious  contest  on  those  plains 
With  the  faint  dawn  reluctant  Night  maintains  ! 
Britain,  thy  voice  can  bid  the  dawn  ascend, 
On  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  Asia  bend. 


1  Lewis  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  civil  establishment.  He  died  at  Calcutta  in  1800,  just 
after  he  had  been  honored  with  a  medal  for  his  proficiency  in  the  College  lately  established  there. 
He  was  the  soo  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling." 
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Hi<^h  Aibitress !  to  thee  her  hopes  are  J^iven, 

Sole  pledge  of  bliss  and  delegate  of  Heaven  ; 

In  thy  dread  mantle  all  her  fates  repose. 

Or  bright  with  blessings,  or  o'ercast  with  woes  ; 

And  future  ages  shall  thy  mandate  keep. 

Smile  at  thy  touch,  or  at  thy  bidding  weep. 

Oh  !  to  thy  godlike  destiny  arise  ! 

Awake  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the  skies  ! 

Wide  as  thy  sceptre  waves,  let  India  learn 

What  virtues  round  the  shrine  of  empire  burn ; 

Some  nobler  flight  let  thy  bold  Genius  tower. 

Nor  stoop  to  vulgar  lures  of  fame  or  power  ; 

Such  power  as  gluts  the  tyrant's  purple  pride. 

Such  fame  as  reeks  around  the  homicide. 

With  peaceful  trophies  deck  thy  throne,  nor  bar^ 

Thy  conquering  sword,  till  Justice  ask  the  war: 

Justice  alone  can  consecrate  renown, 

Her's  are  the  brightest  rays  in  Glory's  crown; 

All  else  nor  eloquence  nor  song  sublime 

Can  screen  from  curse,  or  sanctify  from  crime. 
Let  gentler  arts  awake  at  thy  behest, 

And  science  soothe  the  Hindoo's  mournful  breast. 

In  vain  has  Nature  shed  her  gifts  around. 

For  eye  or  ear,  soft  bloom  or  tuneful  sound  ; 

Fruits  of  all  hues  on  every  grove  display'd. 

And,  pour'd  profuse,  the  tania-ind's  gorgeous  shade. 

What  joy  to  him  can  song  or  shade  afford. 

Outcast  so  abject,  by  himself  abhorr'd  1 

While  chain'd  to  dust,  half  struggling,   half  resign'd, 

Sinks  to  her  fate  the  heaven-descended  Mind, 

Disrob'd  of  all  her  lineaments  sublime, 

The  daring  hope  whose  glance  outmeasur'd  time. 

Warm  passions  to  the  voice  of  Rapture  strung. 

And  conscious  thought,  that  told  her  whence  she  sprung. 

At  Brahma's  stern  decree,  as  ages  roll, 

New  shapes  of  clay  await  th'  inunortal  soul ; 

Darkling  condemn'd  in  forms  obscene'  to  prowl. 

And  swell  the  midnight  melancholy  howl. 

Be  thine  the  task,  his  drooping  eye  to  cheer. 

And  elevate  his  hopes  beyond  this  sphere. 

To  brighter  heavens  than  proud  Sunieeru  *  owns. 

Though  girt  with  Indra  and  his  burning  thrones." 

Then  shall  he  recognise  the  beams  of  day. 

And  fling  at  once  the  four-fold  chain  ^  away  ; 


1  The  Hindfts  of  the  lowest  class  firmly  believe  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the 
jackals  ;  and  are  taught,  that  through  eternal  transmigrations  they  shall  never  rise  higher  than 
those  animals. 

a  Sumeeru  is  the  mountain  on  which  ludra's  heaven  is  placed. 

3  In  alluiion  to  the  four  castes. 
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Through  every  limb  a  sudden  life  slrall  start. 
And  sudden  pulses  spring  around  his  heart; 
Then  all  the  deaden 'd  energies  shall  rise. 
And  vindicate  their  title  to  the  skies. 

Be  these  thy  trophies.  Queen  of  many  Isles ! 
On  these  high  Heaven  shall  shed  indulgent  smiles. 
First  by  thy  guardian  voice  to  India  led, 
Shall  'i  ruth  divine  her  tearless  victories  spread  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  heaven-born  light  shall  stream. 
New  realms  from  thee  shall  catch  the  blissful  theme. 
Unwonted  warmth  the  soften'd  savage  feel. 
Strange  chiefs  admire,  and  turban'd  warriors  kneel, 
'ihe  prostrate  East  submit  her  jewell'd  pride. 
And  swarthy  kings  adore  the  Crucified. 
Fani'd  Ava's  walls  Messiah's  name  shall  own. 
Where  haughty  splendor  guards  the  Birman  throne. 
Thy  hills,  Tibet,  shall  hear,  and  Ceylon's  bowers, 
And  snow-white  waves  that  circle  Pekiu's  towers,' 
Where,  sheath'd  in  sullen  pomp,  the  Tartar  lord 
Forgetful  slumbers  o'er  his  idle  sword  : 
O'er  all  the  plains,  where  barbarous  hordes  afar 
On  panting  steeds  pursue  the  roving  war, 
Soft  notes  of  joy  th'  eternal  gloom  shall  cheer. 
And  sraoothe  the  terrors  of  the  arctic  year: 
Till  from  the  blazing  line  to  polar  snows, 
Through  varying  realms,  one  tide  of  blessing  flows. 
Then  shall  thy  breath,  celestial  Peace,  unbind 
The  frozen  heart,  and  mingle  mind  with  mind ; 
With  sudden  youth  shall  slumbring  Science  start. 
And  call  to  life  each  long-forgotten  art. 
Retrace  her  ancient  paths,  or  new  explore, 
And  breathe  to  wond'ring  worlds  her  mystic  lore. 

Yes,  it  shall  come  !  E'en  now  my  eyes  behold. 
In  distant  view,  the  wish'd-for  age  unfold, 
Lo,  o'er  the  shadowy  days  that  roll  between, 
A  wand'ring  gleam  foretels  th'  ascending  scene  ! 
Oh,  doom'd  victorious  from  thy  wounds  to  rise,. 
Dejected  India,  lift  thy  downcast  eyes. 
And  mark  the  hour,  whose  faithful  steps  for  thee 
Through  1  ime's  press'd  ranks  bring  on  the  jubilee  ! 

Roll  back,  ye  crowded  Years,  your  thick  array, 
Greet  the  glad  hour,  and  give  the  triumph  vay. 
Hail,  First  and  Greatest,  inexpressive  name. 
Substantial  Wisdom,  God  with  God  the  same  ! 
Oh  Light,  which  shades  of  fiercest  glory  veil, 
Oh  human  Essence,  mix'd  with  Godhead,  hail ! 
Powers,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  wait  thy  sovereign  call. 
And  but  for  Thee  exists  this  breathing  all. 


1  The  White  River. 
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Then  sliake  thy  heav'ns,  thou  mightiest,  and  descend. 
While  Truth  and  Peace  thy  radiant  march  attend. 
With  wearied  hopes  thy  thousand  empires  groan, 
Our  aching  eyes  demand  thy  proniis'd  throne. 
Oh  cheer  the  reahns  from  life  and  sunshine  far! 
Oh  plant  in  Eastern  skies  thy  sevenfold  star ! 

Then,  while  transported  Asia  kneels  around. 
With  ancient  arts  and  long-lost  glories  crown'd. 
Some  happier  Bard,  on  Ganges'  margin  laid, 
Where  playful  bamboos  weave  their  fretted  shade. 
Shall  to  the  strings  a  loftier  tone  impart, 
And  pour  in  rapturous  verse  his  flowing  heart. 
Stamp'd  in  immortal  light  on  future  days. 
Through  all  the  strain  his  countiy's.joys  shall  blaze ; 
The  Sanscreet  song  be  warm'd  with  heav'nly  fires. 
And  themes  divine  awake  from  Indian  lyres. 

CHARLES  GRANT,  ESQ.  M.  A. 
Magdalen  Coll.  Cambridge. 


VOTUM  SENILE. 


K^aSIr^^  Vjv/s  -KBKzv^Qvg, 


Ei/  p'av  tWo^owv  sXiriScc,  ri)v  'S,o:piriV.         Epic.  Paul.  Silemt. 

kSi  vis,  Chloe,  quod  iterum  amem, 
Bedeant  prius  lajtee  dies 
Juventae,  et  Hesperum  pigrum 
Excipiat  Aiirorae  niter. 

Ab  his  beatis  sedibus. 
Qua  Bromius  regnat  ct  Venus, 
Me  longe  abesse  nunc  raonet 
Salurnus  algid^  raanu. 

^gnim  quid  ambrosiae  juvant 
Dapes,  cui  oculi  acies  hebet 
Formae,  culve  aures  rigent 
Quid  Aonii  plectri  sonus  J 

At  sorte  dur^  et  invidi 
Nitamur  ut  decet  frui : 
^tati  animus  idoneus 
iEtatis  aptivis  fert  mala. 
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Linquamus  Adolescentier 
Lusus,  jocos,  gaudia  sua  : 
Vitsie  hora  restat  uuica  ; 
Sophia  pusilium  hoiae  petit. 


Valete,  Amores  pristiui, 

Valete,  festivi  dies, 

Va'it-te,  iusus  et  joci ! 

Sophia,  unicus  siem  tuus  !  A.  F.  T. 


CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the   Classical  Journal. 

SiR)  X  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 

to  the  following  passage  in  the  second  Book  of  Herodotus,  chap. 
106. 


J   avdpo;,    rfi   re    ex   rr,g  'E'^iO'lrig  Ij  *PxKcnav    ^^(ovTai,     ku\    T'n    h 
xqUcj^v  eg  X!x.vqvy.v.  Ix«tIcw9»  Ss  avjjp  lyycyKu-KTUi,   LLsyaSog  7rea7rT>] 


Tovrou 
Tou  avOpog,  rrj  re  ex.  rr^g  .t,<fi(nrig  eg  'i'XKuia.v  icyjjVTon,  •K.a\  rr,  sk 
'Sa.qllcDV  kg  SfxvgvYjV.  IxarlpjSj  Sj  anjp  eyysyXvTrTCii,  fLsyaQog  7rept7rT>]f 
<r7ri5«,a>5'c,  rrj  asv  Sa^iji  %;p«  ex^v  i^'^XM^>  ''"?  ^^  agiu-TcPYj  TO^a,  xut 
Tvjv  «AArjv  (TKBVYjV  cug  aUTOJf. 

The  only  two  translations  of  Herodotus,  to  which  I  have 
access  at  present,  are  the  Latin  translation  of  Valla,  which  is 
printed  in  Wesseling's  edition,  and  the  French  translation  of 
Larcher.  In  the  former,  the  words  /xlyaSoj  TrifJLTTTYjg  (rTriSa/xijc, 
are  rendered,  magnitudine  quitiiim  pahnorum ;  in  the  latter,  de 
cinq  palmer  de  haul.  In  these  versions,  the  translators  have  con- 
founded Ti'zij.Ttr-rig  (nndciiJLYig  with  ttsvt?  (nnSxixMV.  The  cTTriSajarj,  or 
span,  was  half  a  cubit,  or  about  nine  inches  of  our  measure.  The 
expression  7r=a7rTy;c  <nTi(lci[j.Y,g,  is  to  be  rendered  yb?«'  aibiis  aficl  a 
lialfi  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expression  ej3rjO!xov  YiMrc<.Ky.yrov  in 
the  same  author,  (i.  50.)  is  correctly  rendered  six  talents  and  a 
half.  The  figures,  therefore,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks, 
instead  of  being  only  three  feet  nine  inches  high,  were  in  reality 
six  feet  nine  inches  high,  or  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  ordinary 
stature  of  mankind.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  stature, 
approaching  to  gigantic,  that  Herodotus  has  thought  proper  to 
state  the  size  of  these  ancient  sculptures. 

The  words  7rst^7:Tr,g  (r7r»9ajrx,^s',  are  rightly  explained  by  Didymus, 
in  a  passage  preserved  by  Priscian  (p.  1350.) : 

Al^vjxog  sv  Tw  rrep)  rrij  7r«pa  'PMixaloig  dvaXoyiag  T.  leave;  xsct 
'Attixo),  Tie  ^6o  TjixKrVf  f^/x»cry  t^i'tov  <^u(j-),  km  tx  %^  rif/^KTU  Ta'AuvTy., 
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sjS&Ojaov  rj^airaAavTOV,   xa.)   rohg  TSTTU^xg  rjixKTV  7:r,^sic,  tth'utttjjv  ^/xiCTTTJ- 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Wesseling,  in  his  note  on  Herod. 
I.  50.  who  confidently  asserts,  that  the  words  x«i  Toug  TSTTu^otg 
^fj-KTu  Trrync,  K.  T.  I.  have  no  relation  to  Herodotus.  This  asser- 
tion of  Wesseling's  has  been  unguardedly  admitted  by  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  in  his  notes  on  Hephjestion,  (p.  40.)  where  may  be  seen 
an  admirable  emendation  by  Porson  of  the  words  which  follow 
after  Ku^a^sp  $y)o-iv  'Hgoooror,  in  the  extract  from  Didymus.  I 
omit  them,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  Herodotus. 

The  expression  £/32o(W.oy  r]iJ.iTa\xvTov  has  been  sufficiently  eluci- 
dated by  ancient  and  modern  grammarians.  I  will  subjoin  one 
example  of  it,  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  has  never  yet 
appeared  in  print.  Dr.  Chandler  has  inserted  in  his  Collection  of 
ancient  Inscriptions,  a  large  engraved  plate  of  an  inscription 
relating  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens,  which  was 
written  when  Diodes  was  Archon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-second  Olympiad.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  column, 
the  following  words  occur,  which  Dr.  Chandler  has  thus  repre- 
sented in  small  characters  (p.  38.)  : 

■Trpoi  Yjso  /xexoj  jjejcttoSc  ttAktoj 

7r=VTf  TzaXaaroL. 

The  original  marble,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  differs  in  many  pl^Tces  both  from  his  engraved  and  hia 
printed  representation  of  it,  which  do  not  always  agree  with  each 
other.  If  any  scholar  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  is  at  present  deposited,  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  word,  which  Dr.  Chandler  has  represented 
UAAA^TO,  is  in  reality  TETAPTO.  According  to  modern 
orthography,  the  passage  is  to  be  read  as  follows  : 

rctivtcdci  Itt*  Trju.  TrpocrTaTiv  rr^u, 
TTpoi  £03,  ixr,}iog  ey.TTodc,  TrXaroj 

TTSVTS'^CcXciiJTa. 

The  student  may  notice  the  Attic  words  sxtto^s  and  'Tr^vrsiruXua-Tu, 
instead  of  l^a7ro5=  and  Tr^vTaTraXaicrra.  If  Other  authority  were 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  Athenians  wrote  and  said  TrrVTeVouf, 
siCTTOuc,  OKTumouc,  instead  of  m^vruTrou^,  s^ocTTOvg,  oxTccTrovcy  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  examples  of  the  Attic  forms  might  be  collected 
from  this  Inscription, 

P.  E. 
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Q.    HORJTII    FLACCI    OPETlJ, 

Cum  varils  Lectioiiibus,  notis  Variorum,  et  Iiidice  Locupletissima. 

Tom.  II.  Londini. 

Extracted  from  the  British  Critic,  of  February,  1794. 

With  alttrations  and  additions. 


M).  i\. 


1  o  depreciate  what  we  know  not,  and  to  overvalue  what  we 
know,  are  failings  from  which  human  nature  is  rarely  exempted  by 
the  strongest  powers  of  genius,  and  the  most  confirmed  habits  of 
reflection.  He  that  has  attained  excellence,  is  animated  with 
fresh  enthusiasm,  upon  every  fresh  contemplation  of  the  science  in 
which  he  excels.  With  a  dim  and  im.pevfect  remembrance  of  the 
inotives  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  inquiries,  he  confounds  simple  choice  with  corr.plex 
comparison,  and  ascribes  to  judgment  what  was  the  result  of 
accident.  He  considers  the  object  chosen  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  views,  and  the  vigor  of  his  own  faculties. 
He  is  persuaded,  that  the  same  attainments  which  are  most  agree- 
able and  most  ornamental  to  himself,  must  be  the  most  advantasfeous 

1  •  •  • 

and  mteresting  to  mankind.     Upon  comparing  him.self  with  other 

men,  he  is   conscious  of  real  superiority  ;  and   then,  by  an  easy 

delusion,  in  which  fancy  is  ductile  to  pride,  he  transfers  the  same 

superiority  from   his  talents   to  his    studies  ;  and  he  looks  down 

upon  every  other  part  of  human  knowledge  as  unworthy  of  his 

notice,   or  subordinate  and   subsidiary  to    those  pursuits,   which 

habit  has  facilitated,  and  success  endeared. 

The  attention  of  the  present  age  has  been  very  generally  directed 

to  experimental  philosophy,  to  historical  invcstigatiouj  and  to  the 

discussion  of  the  profoundest  subjects  in  politics,  in  morals,  and 

metaphysics. 

• Qi;od  magis  ad  nos 

Pertinct,  et  iiescire  niahnii  est,  agitamus. 

As  members  of  civilised  society,  and  as  friends  to  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  literature  and  science,  we  acknowledge  the 
utility  of  such  researches  •,  we  are  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
attending  them,  and  we  admire  all  the  judicious  and  intense  exer- 
tions of  the  human  understanding,  by  v/hich  those  difficulties  are 
gradually  surmounted.  But,  however  extensive  may  be  the 
importance  of  the  studies  which  are  now  inost  prevalent,  and 
however  brilliant  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  prose- 
cuted, we  feel  no  diminution  of  our  reverence  for  the  labors  of 
those  scholarSj  who  have  em.ployed  their  abilities  in  explaining  the 
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sense,  and  in  correcting  the  text  of  ancient  writers.  Verbal 
criticism  has  been  seldom  despised  sincerely  by  any  man,  who  was 
capable  of  cultivating  it  successfully ;  and  if  the  comparative 
dignity  of  any  kind  of  learning  is  to  be  measured  by  the  talents  of 
those,  who  are  most  distinguished  for  the  acquisition  of  it,  philology 
will  hold  no  inconsiderable  rank  in  the  various  and  splendid  classes 
of  human  knowledge.  By  a  trite  and  frivolous  sort  of  pleasantry, 
verbal  critics  are  often  holden  up  to  ridicule  as  noisy  triflers,  as 
abject  drudges,  as  arbiters  of  commas,  as  measurers  of  syllables,  as 
the  very  lacqueys  and  slaves  of  learning,  whose  greatest  ambition 
is  "  to  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale,"  which  wafts 
writers  of  genius  into  the  wished-for  haven  of  fame.  But  even 
in  this  subordinate  capacity,  so  much  derided,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, they  frequently  have  occasion  for  more  extent  and  variety  of 
information,  for  more  etforts  of  reflection  and  research,  for  more 
solidity  of  judgment,  more  strength  of  memory,  and,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  add,  more  vigor  of  imagination,  than  we  see  displayed 
by  many  sciolists,  who,  in  their  own  estimation,  are  original 
authors.  Some  of  the  very  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  superior  in 
magnitude,  and,  perhaps,  in  lustre,  to  such  primary  planets  as 
Mars  and  the  Earth. 

To  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  learned  languages, 
a  critic  must  add  a  clear  conception  of  the  style,  and  a  quick  feel- 
ing of  the  manner,  by  which  his  author  is  distinguished.  He  must 
often  catch  a  portion  of  the  spirit  with  which  that  author  is  ani- 
mated. And  who,  that  has  perused  the  various  writings  of 
Grotius,  of  Erasmus,  of  Casaubon,  of  Salmasius,  of  the  two 
Scaligers,  of  Muretus,  of  Bentley,  of  Ernestus,  of  Hemsterhuis, 
will  venture  to  deny,  that  they  had  abilities  to  produce  works, 
equal,  and  sometimes  moi-e  than  equal,  to  those  which  they  have 
explained  ?  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  they  hold  a  secondary 
rank,  but  they  are  secondary,  it  should  be  remembered,  to  Virgil, 
to  Horace,,  to  Cicero,  the  Dii  Majorum  gentium  of  literature, 
and  by  inferiority  to  such  writers  the  human  intellect  is  not 
degraded. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  patronage  with  which  the  British 
Critic  has  already  been  honored  by  the  members  of  the  established 
Churcli,  v/e  are  convinced  that  no  foi'mal  and  elaborate  apology 
will  be  required  by  them  for  the  extent  to  which  any  philological 
disquisitions  may  be  occasionally  carried  in  our  Review.  In  the 
days  which  are  past  indeed,  but  to  which  every  scholar  looks  back 
with  gratitude  and  triumph,  the  Church  of  England  was  adorned 
by  a  Gataker,  a  Pearson,   a  Casaubon,'  a  Vossius,^  a  Bentley,  a 

*  Isaac  Casaubon  had  a  Prebend  at  Canterbury,  and  at  Westminster. 

*  Isaac  Vossius,  son  of  Gerraid,  was  Canon  of  Windsor. 
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Wasse,  and  an  Ashton.'  Within  our  own  memory  it  has  boasted 
of  Pearce  and  Burton,  of  Taylor  and  Musgrave,  of  Toup  and 
Foster,  of  Markiand  and  Tyrwhitt,  and  of  Person.  At  the 
present  hour,  we  recount  with  honest  pride,  the  hterary  merits  of 
Burney,  of  Hunti  igford,  of  Routh,  of  Cleaver,  of  Burgess ; 
and  when  the  name  of  Wakefield  occurs  to  us,  who  does  not 
heave  a  mom.entary  sigh,  and  catching  the  spirit  with  which  Jortin 
once  alluded  to  the  productions  of  learned  and  ingenious  Dissent- 
ers, repeat  the  emphatical  quotation  of  that  most  accomplished 
and  amiable  scholar,  «'  Qui  t<;les  sunt,  utinam  essent  nostri  ?"  See 
Preface  to  the  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  i. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  which  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  justify  both  the  length  and  the  minuteness  of  our  remarks 
upon  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Horace,  we  shall  proceed  to 
support  three  strictures,  which  have  already  been  laid  before  our 
readers. 

Dr.  Combe  speaks  thus  of  Baxter's  edition,  improved  by  Gesner : 
"  hujusce  editionis  contextum  nisi  in  locis  quibusdam,  ab  incuria 
typographorum,  manifeste  pravis,  nihil  prorsus  mutare  ausus,  pro 
exemplari  adhibui." 

The  Dr.  says,  that  he  has  made  no  change  whatsoever,  except  in 
passages  corrupt.  But  it  seem-S  to  us,  that  in  passages  not  cor- 
rupted, changes  have  now  and  then  been  made  ;  nor  can  we  always 
assign  the  reason,  which  induced  the  learned  Editor  to  make  them. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  iii.l.  21.— Od.  xv.  1.  13  and  16.  fiesner  reads  Nequicquam,  the 
Variorum  ncquicNjiiani.  ^ 

Lib.  i.  Od.  iv.  1.  19.  Gesner  Lycidam,  Variorum  Lycidan. 

The  Variorum  here  differs  from  Baxter's  text  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  Baxter's  note,  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  we  admit  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  termina- 
tion, and  in  which  Bentley  is  attacked  for  the  favor  he  shows  to 
Hellenisms  and  Archaisms,  in  writing  Latin  words. 

Lib.  i.  Orl.  xiv.  !.  17.  Gesner  soliritiim,  the  Variorum  sollicitum. 

Ori.  xviii.  1,  4.  Gesner  solicitudines,  the  Variorum  soUicitudines. 
Lib.  iii.  Od.  vii.  1.  9.  Gesner  soiicitze,  the  Variorum  sollicitir. 

Od.  xxix.  1.  16.  Gesner  solicitam,  the  Variorum  soUicitam. 


'  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  wliom  we  quote  Blr.  Wakefield's 
words  :  "  Venerabilis  viri  Caroli  Ashton,  D.  D.  viri,  vel  Bentleio  judice,  qui 
semper  eum  et  laudibus  et  aniore  prosequebatur,  doctissimi,  et  ooilegii  Je.-^u,  apud 
Cautabrigienses,  per  quinquaginta  annos  magistri."  Siiva  Critica.  Part  iii. 
page  90. 

^  This  variation  occurs  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Variorum,  but  in  the  second 
volume  there  are  two  instances  where  Dr.  C.  seems  to  forget  the  Variorum  edi- 
tion,  and  follows  Gesner. 

Lib.  ii.  Sat.  7.  1.  27.  and  Lib.  i.  Epist.  3.  1.  32.  Nequicquam  occurs  both  ia 
Gesner  and  the  Variorum. 
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Lib.  iv.  Od.  i.  1.  14.  Gesner  solicitis,  the  Varioinm  sollicitis. 

O'l.  xiii.  1.  6.  Gesner  solicilas,  the  Variorum  sollicitas. 
l-iib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  1.  3.  Gesner  solicitnni,  the  Variorum  sollicitum. 
Lib.  ii.  Sat*  8.  1.  63.  Gesner  solicitudine,  the  Variorum  soilicitudine. 
Lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  'i'^:!.  Gesner  solicito,  the  Variorum  sollicito. 

In  the  foregoing,  and  perhaps  some  other  similar  instances,  the 
Variorum  differs  from  Gesner  ;  and,  in  the  following  instances, 
either  Gesner  agreeing  with  the  Variorum,  differs  from  him- 
self ;  or  the  Variorum  editors  agreeing  with  Gesner,  ditTer  fronx 
themselves. 

Lib.i.  Od.  XXXV.  1.3.  Gesner  and  the  Variorum  giv€  solli<;ita  :  but  Epod.  xiii. 
1.  10.  Gesner  solicitudinibus,  and  the  Variorum  give  solicitudinibus. 
Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  S;.53.  Gesner  and  t!ie  Variorr.in  give  soiicitus. 

Sat.  ii.  1.  -13.  Gesner  and  the  Varionr.n  give  solicitat.  * 
Lib.  i.  Sat.  vi.  1. 119.  Gesner  and  rh«  Varioramgive  soiicitus. 
Lib.  i.  Ep.  v.  18.  Gesner  and  the  Variorum  givesolititis. 

Upon  comparing  the  accuracy  of  Gesner  with  that  of  our 
editors,  in  the  foregoing  words,  we  find  that  Gesner  once  differs 
from  himself  ;  that  in  nine  instances  our  editors  differ  from  Gesner, 
and  that  in  five  instances  their  text  corresponds  with  Gesner's,  and 
varies  from  the  orthography  which  more  frequently  occurs  in 
their  own.  In  a  work  professing  to  follow  Gesner,  we  had  a  right 
to  look  for  uniformity  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  differences 
unexplained,  and  to  us  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  our  editors  were  ignorant ""  of  the  dispute  about  the  spelling 
of  these  M-ords,  or  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  Critics  who  may 
prefer  ■  one  mode  of  spelling  to  the  other.  But  upon  Gesner  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  charge  such  ignorance,  or  such 
indifference ;  for  in  his  text  only  one  variation  is  found,  and  as 
that  one  may  with  probability  be  imputed  to  the  printer,  we  com- 
mend him  for  preserving  that  uniformity  which  our  editors  have 
neglected.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  derivation  in  the  word 
soiicitus,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  antiqui  librarii  to 
double  letters,  we  admit  with  Gesner  that  the  orthography  of  the 
word  is  doubtful,  and  yet  we  would  recommend  to  every  editor 
the  preservation  of  uniformity.  Vid.  Heineccii  fund.  Stil-  Cult, 
p.  38.     Cellarii  Orthograp.  p.  127.     Scheileri  priecept.  p.  41. 


'  This  word  is  printed  i:i  the  Index  of  the  Varionun  soUicicet. 

^  We  have  iieard  that  Mr.  H.  was  neither  ignorant,  nor  indifferent ;  that  he 
often  consulted  the  ortiiograpliy  of  Cellarius,  and  often  ap|>lied  to  his  friends  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  In  all  prooability  the  ]*reface,  if  he  hal  lived  to  write  it, 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  every  candi<i  scholar,  and  the  pri>fes.-!on  of 
following  Gesner  would  have  been  made  with  some  limitations  and  restrictions. 
We  begleave  to  add,  that  Lambin,  in  the  Pre  face  to  his  Horace,  1368.  and  Heyne 
also  in  the  Preface  to  the  2d  edition  of  Virgil,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
part  of  their  editorial  duty,  not  to  leave  the  subject  of  orthography  wholly 
^u^uoticed. 
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That  the  practice  of  Gesner  someth-nes  over-ruled  the  doubts  of 
our  editors,  we  may  infer  from  the  correspondence  of  their  text  in 
one  word  to  that  of  Gesner,  where  the  text  of  Gesner  is  not  corre- 
spondent in  orthography  to  itself. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  vi.  1.  16.  Gesuer  and  the  Variorum  give  Tydeiden;  and  in  Od.  xv. 
1.  28.  both  give  Tydides, 

We  shall  bring  forward  other  variations,  for  which  Dr.  C. 
has  not  accounted. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  xxii.  I.  14.  Gesner  esculetis,  the  Variorum  aesciiletis. 

Od.  xxxvi.  1.  17.  Gesner  Damalini,  the  Var,ionim  Damalin. 
Lib.  i.  Od.  xxxviii.  ).  5.  Gesner  adiawores,  tlie  Variorum  aUabores. 
Lib.  ii.  Od.  v.  1. 14.  Gesner  denipserit,  the  Variorum  demserit. 

Od.  XV.  1.  4.  Gesner  ca-lebs,  the  Variorum  cielebs. ' 
Lib.  iv.  Od.  xi.  1.  34.  Gesner  foriiiina,  the  Variorum  femiua. 
Lib.  iii.  Od.  x.  I.  l.  Gesner  Tanaim,  tlie  Variorum  Tanain, 

Od.  xxvi.  1. 10.  Gesner  Memphim,  the  Variorum  Blemphin, 
Epod,  Od.  i.  1.  20.  Gesner  adiapsus,  the  Variorum  allapsus. 
Carmen  Secuiare,  1. 19.  Gesner  foeminis,  the  Variorum  feminis, 
1.72.  Gesner  adplicti,  tiie  Variorum  applicet. 

From  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  for  the  Latin  termination 
in  Damalin,  Tanain,  Memphin,  and  from  the  doubled  letters  in 
allabores  and  applicet,  we  suspect  that  one  of  the  editors  had 
adopted  some  principles  of  orthography  rather  different  from  those 
which  Gesner  followed ;  and  that  in  the  Epodes  and  Carmen 
Seculare,  Dr.  C.  acceded  to  the  practice  of  his  coadjutor 
without  observing,  or  it  may  be,  without  regarding,  the  deviation 
from  Gesner. 

We  shall  point  out  a  few  other  words,  in  which  the  texts  of 
Gesner  and  our  editors  are  at  variance. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  xxviii.  1.  o.  Gesner  littus,  the  Variorum  litus. 

Lib.  ii.  Od.  X.  1.  4.  Gesner  littus,  the  Variorum  lira,;. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  xvii.  1.  8.  Gesner  littoribus,  the  Variorum  litoribns. 

Thus  far  the  editors  differ  from  Gesner  •,  but  in  Epod.  xvi.  1.  63. 
the  surviving  editor  forgets  the  rule  of  his  coadjutor,  and  returning 
to  Gesner,  prints  liltora.  Again,  in  the  38th  line  of  the  Carmen 
Seculare  he  abandons  Gesner's  text,  which  gives  littus,  and  in  hi<> 
own  text  he  prints  litus. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  xxxiii.  1. 11.  Gesner  ahenpa,  the  Variorum  aenea. 

Od.  XXXV.  I.  19.  Gesner  ahena,  the  Variorum- aena. 
Lib.  iii.  Od.  ix.  1.  18.  Gesner  aheneo,  the  Variorum  aeneo. 
Lib.  i.  Epod.  i,  60.  Gesner  aheneus,  the  Variorum  aeneus. 

If  our  editors  had  no  rule  for  the  orthography  of  this  v/ord, 
why  did  they  differ  from  Gesner  in  the  preceding  examples, 
where  they  omit  hP  and  if  they  had  a  rule,  why  do  they  break  it  to 


'  We  desire  our  readers  to  observe,  tiiat  in  this  word,  the  text  of  the  Odes 
once  ditiers  from  Gesner,  and  once  agrees  with  him.  Vid.  Od.  8.  1.  3.  and  the 
text  ot  the  Epistles  agrees  with  him  ;  for  in  B.  i.  Epi*t.  i.  1.  88.  Coelibe  is  found 
both  in  Gesner  and  the  Variorum. 
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follow  Gesner  in  one  example,  where  h  is  inserted  ?  for  in  Lib.  iii. 
Od.  iii.  1.  65.  we  find  a/zeneus  both  in  Gesner  and  the  Variorum. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  forward  other  instances 
of  inattention,  or  inconsistency. 

Lib.  ii.  Od.  ii.  1.  28.  Gesner  Rettoiit,  '  the  Variorum  Retulit. 
Lib.  iv.  Od.  xv.  1.  5.  Gesner  Rectuiit,  the  Variorum  Rctiilit. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  Odes  the  Variorum  edition  differs  in 
this  word  from  Gesner^  and,  in  the  Epistles,  we  shall  now  see 
that  it  follows  Gesner  implicitly,  even  in  the  variations  of  his 
text. 

Lib.  i.  Ep.  xvii.  1.  32.  Gesner  Retiileris,   d"  Variorum. 
Lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  1.  234.  Gesner  Rettulit,^  d^  Variorum. 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  agreed,  that  ocior  is  more  correci 
than  ocyor,  and,  perhaps,  this  will  account  for  the  accuracy  and 
consistency  of  our  editors.  In  the  text  of  Gesner,  the  z,  instead 
of  the?/,  is  always  found,  except  once  •,  see  lib.  ii.  Od.  xi.  1.  18. 
where  we  meet  with  ocyus ;  but  the  Variorum  gives  ocius. 

In  the  word  lacryma,  and  its  derivatives,  we  observe,  that  the 
Variorum  edition  sometimes  agrees,  and  sometimes  disagrees,  with 
the  text  of  Gesner ;  and  that  neither  the  text  of  Gesner,  nor  that 
of  the  Variorum,  agrees  with  itself. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  viii.  1.  14.  Gesner  Lacrimosa,  d'^  Variorum. 

Od.  xx.i.  1,  13.  Gesner  Lacnmosuni,  d^  Variorum. 
Lib.  iii.  Od.  vii,  1.  8.  Gesner  Lacrimis,  d°  Variorum. 
Lib.  i.  Ep.  xvii.  I.  60.  Gesner  Lacryma,  d '  Variorum. 
Lib.  i.  Ep;  i.  1.  67.  Gesner  Lacrinio^a,  d^  Variorum. 
Lib  ii.  Od.  vi.  !.  23.  Gesner  Lacryma,  the  Variorum  Larrima. 

Od.  xiv.  1.  6.  Gesner  lUacryinabilem,  tiie  Variornm  Illacrimabilem. 
Lib.  iv?  Od.  i.  1.34.  Gesner  Lacrynja,  the  Variorum  Lacrima. 

We  consider  both  methods  of  orthography  as  equally  defensible  ; 
but  we  think  that  our  editors,  in  conformity  to  the  profession  of 
the  preface-writer,  ought  regularly  to  have  followed  Gesner  in 
both. 

In  the  orthography  of  the  word  paulo  our  editors  are  not  con- 
sistent. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  xx.  1.  3.  Gesner  paulo,  the  Variorum  paullo. 
Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1.  265.  Gesner  paulo,  the  Variorum  pasilo. 

In  two  other  instances  of  the  Satires,  in  four  of  the  Epistles, 
and   in  one  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  the   same  agreement  is  found 

'  On  this  passage  we  find  in  the  Variorum,  p.  158.  vol.  i.  the  tbllowisig  note 
from  Janus : 

Rettulit  (ut  alias  rellijjio,  relliquiae,  cet)  scribere  solent.  Male  hoc,  v.  III. 
Heyn.  ad  Virg.  M\\.  5.  598.  in  V.  L. — Jan.  (in  var.  lect.)  It  should  seem  jthat 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  1st  volume  adopted  Janus's  opinion,  because  the  testis 
conformable  to  it.  But  the  editor  of  the  2d  volume  appears  to  have  forgotten 
the  words  of  Janus. 

^  This  word  occurs  in  the  Index  of  the  Variorum,  but  we  do  not  find  there  the 
two  instances  from  Uie  Odes,  nor  retuleris  from  the  17th  Epistle,  Book  1st.- 
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between  the  text  of  Gesner,  and  the  Variorum.  But  in  the  Odes, 
where  the  word  occurs  only  once,  the  Variorum  differs  from 
Gesner.  Our  readers  then  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  the  text  of  the  Vari- 
orum was  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  and  Mr.  Homer,  jointly,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  by  Dr.  C.  alone.  Dr. 
C.  follows  Gesner's  text  in  printing  paulo,  and  Mr.  H.  in  not 
following  it,  might  have  some  reason  for  preferring  pauUo. 

We  shall  now  remark  a  class  of  words,  in  the  orthography  of 
which  the  Variorum  differs,  more  or  less,  from  Gesner's  text,  and 
as  the  difference  in  one  of  these  words  is  uniform,  we  suppose 
tliat  it  is  founded  upon  some  principle,  which,  though  unexplain- 
ed, may  be  very  just. 

Lib.  ii.  Oii.  ix.  1.  9.  Gesner  uigues,  the  Variorum  urges. 

Lib.  iv.  Od.  9. 1.  -27.  Gesner  urguentur,  the  Variorum  urgentur. 

Lib.  ii.  .Sat.  iv.  1.  77.  Gesner  urgiiere,  the  Varii>runi  urgere. 

Lib.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  1.  30.  Gesner  urgiiet,  the  Varioriun  urgct. 

Lib.  i.  Epist.  xiv.  1.  26.  Gesner  urgue.';,  the  Variorum  urges. 

A.  P.  1.  434.  Gesner  urguere,  the  Variorum  nrgtre. 

Lib.  ii.  0(1.  xiv.  1.  27.  Gesner  tingnet,  d^  Variorum. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  xxiii.  1.  13.  Gesner  tinguet,  d"-"  Variorum. 

Lib.  iv.  Oci.  xii.  I.  23.  Gesner  tingueie,  the  Variorum  tingere. 

Gesner  is  consistent  with  himself  in  the  use  of  both  words. 
Our  editors  are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  at  vari.tice  with 
Gesner,  in  the  orthography  of  urgeo.  Once  they  differ  from 
Gesner,  and  twice  they  agree  with  him  in  the  word  tingo. 

Inter  virtutes  grammatici  habebitur,  aliqua  nescire.  So  said 
Quintilian  j '  so,  perhaps,  would  some  of  our  contemporaries  say 
of  the  controversies  which  have  been  agitated  by  scholai;g  on  the 
subject  of  orthography.  But  when  an  editor  professes  to  follow 
the  text  of  a  work,  which  he  has  deliberately  chosen  -as  the  best 
model  for  his  own  edition,  we  hope  to  give  no  offence  by  applying 
to  him  the  observation  which  Quintilian  makes  upon  another 
occasion,     Ilium  ne  in  minimis  quidem  oportet  falli. 

Of  the  alterations  admitted  into  the  text  of  the  first  volume, 
v-e  should  not  always  disapprove,  if  the  preface-writer  had  not 
forbidden  us  to  expect  them.  We  know  that  some  of  those 
alterations  are  made  in  conformity  to  the  best  rules  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  we  believe  that  one  of  the  persons  who  sometimes  made 
them,  understood  clearly,  and  deliberately  followed  those  rules. 
But  we  contend  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  text  of  the  Variorum 
does  not  correspond  to  the  text  of  Baxter. 

The  indispensable  and  appropriate  excellence  of  an  edition  like 
that  which  we  are  now  examinin.g,  consists  in  accuracy  ;  and  one 
of  the  rules,  according  to  which  our  preface-writer  has  professed 
to  be  accurate,   is  the  text  of    Gesner.      Now^    in    our   former 

I  Vid.  Rollin's  Quintilian,  p.  29.  *  Vid.  Koiiin's  Quintilian, p.  31. 
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Review,  we  asserted,  that  the  Variorum  edition  had  deviated  from 
this  rule,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  supported  our 
assertion,  by  more  than  forty  instances  of  variation  from  the  text 
of  Gesner,  where  that  text  is  not  manifestly  corrupted  by  the 
carelessness  of  printers.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  a  detail  of 
this  icind  is  not  very  usual  in  periodical  publications,  nor  very- 
interesting  to  less  learned  readers.  But  we  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  Variorum  edition  itself  for  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  scholars  for  the  importance  of  our  proofs. 

We  trust  that  the  good  sense  and  the  candor  of  the  editor  will 
induce  him  to  consider  us  as  discharging  the  duty,  which  we  owe 
to  the  public,  when  we  point  out  some  errors  in  the  breathings 
and  accents  of  Greek  words. 

VOL.   I. 

P.  13.  H'sXo;  wants  the  grave  on  the  ult. 

P.  16.  vjifOfToi  wants  an  acute  on  the  antepen. 

■ xvof  wanls  an  acute  on  the  penult. ;  and  tar  stands  before  .'fooirf. 

P.  26.     0U6\  TiQyC  {JsTfpOV  for   OU^ETTO/i,     VTTlfOI, 

P.  28.  XP'^<^'"^»'  want-s  a  circumflex  on  the  ultimate. 

P.  29.  «i£Toi  is  printed  with  a  rough,  instead  of  a  smooth  breathing. 

P.  40.  We  observe,  that  tlie  peiuilt.  of  the  word  tX^jj: f;  wants  a  circumflex. 

P.  44.  Tiov  wants  the  circumflex. 

P.  48.  Janus  produces  a  note  from  Lambin,  which  contains  a  passage  froia 
Philostralus  in  his  first  book  of  Icones.  Now  we  find  th<  passage  neither  pro- 
«luced  nor  referred  to  in  the  immediate  text  of  our  Lambin,  which  was  published, 
Lutetian,  1567;  but  Torrentius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  says,  fabulam  lepi- 
dissime  refert  Philostratus  imaginuni,  Lib.  i.  The  reader  will  find  the  story  in 
the  26th  Icon,  of  Phiiostralus,  and  tiie  words  of  Philostratus.  in  the  omissa  of  our 
odition,  p.  331.  ' 

P.  53.  Tov  wants  the  circumflex. 

P.  54.  ixpvTa  is  thus  fakeiy  printed  as  to  the  second  accent. 

P.  62.  rujv  wants  the  circumflex. 

P.  65.  (xiXToitafn^t  wants  the  i  subscript  in  the  penult. 

P.  66.  (j-sf  wants  the  grave. 

P.  70.  jcpic-cruiv  wants  the  acute  on  the  penult. 

P.  7^2.  there  is  no  comma  at  oZra;  in  the  lines  quoted  from  Plato. 

. aTTijpE  wants  a  ciixumflex  ;  and,  perhaps,  an  t  subscript  -  in  the  penult. 

P.  84.  yXai/x".-';  has  no  circimiflex  on  the  penult,  and  is  spelled  wrong  with 
a  X,.  Kf>i  wants  the  rough  breathing,  and  the  acute  on  the  penult,  bojiyaio;  is 
spelled  with  a  single  v,  instead  of  a  double.  This  error  is  indeed  in  Lambin,  but 
ought  to  have  been  corrected  by  Dr.  C. 

P.  85.  T.=  .;'  (otoi.     T£  is  put  for  ti.     In  Baxter  it  is  t1. 

P.  101.  a^ntJ-i'  wants  the  smooth  breathing,  and  an  acute  on  the  antepen. 
iiambin  gives  op>i,u(  for  the  iEolic  verb  unaspirated. 

'  We  write  this  paragraph  in  favor  of  Janus's  note,  which  we  suppose  agrees 
■with  Lambin's  edition  of  1577. 

'  Caninius  maintains,  that  n^a.  and  n^-^/c,  of  aifcu,  should  not  have  the  «  subscript; 
"because,  say  Messrs.  Port  Royal  in  their  Gr.  Grammar,  apw,  tiie  future  has  no  i 
subscript.  See  Port  Royal's  Gr.  Grammar,  p.  105.  AVe  find  n^y.^  without  the 
i  subscript,  p.  155.  of  Caninius.  But  to  those  wliohave  read  Lennep  de  Acalogia, 
Gr.  L.  any  arguments  dr>iwn  from  the  modern  method  of  deriving  tenses  from 
each  other  will  not  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  opiniou  of  Caninius  probably  was 
net  present  to  the  mind  of  our  editors  when  thoy  printed  re7r>7f£  without  the  j,  and 
the  general  practice  of  editors  is  to  print  with  it. 
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KKoai  (/.at,  an  acute  is  wanting  on  the  final  of  aMai.     In  Lambin  it  i» 

printed  right. 

P.  107.   ajw'iSisrov  for  ajw-uSiiTov.  ' 

P.  145.  y=Xu;,T4  wants  the  circumflex  on  the  penult. ;  and  if  the  Dr.  had  exa- 
mined Theocritus,  as  well  as  the  note  of  Janus,  he  would  have  avoided  the  mistake 
in  the  Variorum.  As  we  are  not  for  tlie  present  in  possession  of  J  anus's  edition, 
we  know  not  wliether  tiiis,  and  otiier  errors  were  cominitted  by  him. 

P.  183.  opof  wants  the  aspirate  and  acute. 

P.  199.  aixoi^ta-Sat  has  uo  acute  on  the  anteoen.  :  perhaps  it  was  absorbed  in 
theiS. 

P.  210.  xSoyo;  should  have  an  acute,  not  a  grave  on  the  ult. ;  for  it  is  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

P.  227.  oW  Ti>5  TTtt,  y.;.  As  TTiu  throws  the  accent  upon  the  final  of  TiXt,  we  think 
that  jj.i  should  be  accented  wiih  a  grave.  See  p.  76.  of  the  treatise  on  Greek 
accents,  by  Messrs.  Pert  Royai,  published  in  London,  lt'29.  But  this  error,  if 
it  be  one,  is  slight ;  and  our  editors  followed  Dr.  Bentley. 

P.  24'i.  Ti-jv  is  not  accented. 

P.  250.  yytiij-n  f-f-h  ■/.a^yy/ivat.  Here,  in  the  Variorum,  y,iL/n  wants  the  i  subscript. 
If  Janus  quotes  naSapjuoi,  he  is  wrong  ;  and  if  13r.  C.  had  coiisulted  Bergler's 
edition  ofAristophar.es,  instead  of  Kusters,  he  would  have  found,  and,  we  trust, 
would  also  have  adopted,  the  better  reading  -AaOci'^ivi'., 

P.  251.  54-javt-oi(7iv  ett'  oippi/o-i.  This  is  a  great  error.  It  is  committed,  we  grant, 
in  Gesner's  note;  and  there,  doubtless,  tiie  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  tlie  printers. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  xi/avi?i(74y  in  the  Variorum  edition,  which  is  the 
true  and  obvious  reading. 

Ibidem,  y.vatina-i  wants  the  i  subscript. 

P.  264.  sSa  is  erroneously  put  for  n9u,  but  in  Gesner  it  is  right. 

P.  381.  ^XaHKJTi]  for  n\ccv.-iTn' 

P.  503.  X"'  printed  wiih  a  x  instead  of  a  %. 

Ibidem.  p-6v  instead  of /t'ov.  The  same  mistake  is  in  Rlotzius,  from  whom  the 
note  is  taken. 

Ibidem,  iiav  te  for  lia,  it.  This  error  is  also  in  Klotzius ;  but  the  text  of 
Musa»us  is  right. 

Ibidem.  XE-jxo7rap?jo;  wants  the  i  subscript. 

P.  505.  TTTc-plyviuv  for  TTTSfuyiuv.  This  very  gross  mistake  occurs  in  the  Venusinae 
Lectiones  of  Klotzius,  p.  383.  " 

P.  500.  QTiov  should  be  separated. 

Ibidem.  tIj  tot'  tVTiv.  Wl  are  confident  that  1(tti.i  should  have  an  accent  upon 
the  final  syllable ;  and  we  refer  Dr.  Combe  to  the  Treatise  upon  Accents  above 
mentioned.  Upon  examining  Lambin,  we  find  the  accent  faintly  marked  ;  and, 
upon  looking  into  Johnson's  *opliocles,  we  find  it  distinctly  marked. 

P.  541.  iV-'P^ivTcf  put  erroneously  for  t|U.fpoivT£;. 

P.  569.  *f'jyiou  is  witliout  an  accent. 

P.  580.  Neglenter  in  the  notes  for  NegJigenter. 

P.  615.  »,u.!T£p7i(7i  twice  wants  the  i  subscript;  but  in  Lambin,  from  whom  the 
note  is  taken,  the  word  is  right  in  both  places.  In  the  second  note,  Lambin 
refers  to  Lucian  in  iiis  Dialogi  Mcretricii,  where  the  dialogue  begins  'Ei  T»y"  ItaQa. 
Our  editor  has  made  the  reference  more  clear  by  referring  to  the  fourth  dialogue 
in  the  third  volume  ;  but,  lie  might  have  added,  of  Reitzius's  edition. 

P.  616.  "i  lias  a  circumflex  accent  instead  of  a  smooth  breathing  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  |U)r/«poi;  should  be  iJ-iyciyOi;. 

P.  617.  TJjc^iv  is  once  without  the  circumflex  on  the  penult. 

P.  630.  choii  is  erroficously  put  for  odiiv. 

P.  634.  aTTo  is  erroneously  printed  for  a-o. 

'  In  our  edition  somebody  has  written  in  the  margin  a^j.yi^nray. 

^  While  we  lament  the  frequent  mistakes,  which  occur  in  Greek  words,  we 
see  great  commendation  due  to  the  editor  for  the  care  with  which  Latin  words 
have  nearly  in  all  instances  been  printed  :  we  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that 
on  the  discovery  of  a  few  mistakes  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  editor 
cancelled  p.  124.  of  the  1st  volume,  and  pp.  265  and  481.  of  the  2d, 
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Ibidem,  rotnai  erroneously  printed  for  Trirurti.  The  error  is  in  Bcntley's 
note  ;  but  aslighl  glance  upon  the  text  of  Aristophanes  would  have  enabled  Dr. 
C.  to  correct  it. 

VOL.    II. 

P.  9.  rtyJfav  wants  the  rough  breathing,  though  we  find  it  rightly  placed  in 
Baxter. 

P.  20.  Xofio  pujua  is  improperly  separated. 

P.  34.  T>iv  ^afa  TaXXoj  £y  01.  Thess  four  words  are  without  accents,  and  the 
apostrophic  mark  is  wanted  at  5  before  »,;». 

P.  37.  vy-twi  has  a  grave  instead  of  an  acute  on  the  penultimate,  and  of  this 
strange  error  we  shall  find  more  instances  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Variorum 
Edit. 

P.  38.  vircirij  has  a  grave  accent  instead  of  a  rough  breathing  upon  the 
antepenult.  ;  but  in  Gesner,  from  whom  the  note  is  taken,  the  word  is  printed 
right. 

P.  85.  a-rr-rra  has  no  accent  nor  breathing,  but  is  riglit  in  Baxter. 

P.  U.S.  (Tuv\  before  5aC/xovi,  should  have  a  grave  accent  instead  of  the  apostro- 
phic niRik. 

P.  117.  iroTiovTai  has  the  mark  of  a  smooth  breathing  instead  of  an  acute  on 
the  antepenult.     In  Gesner  (he  word  is  printed  right. 

P.  169.  Upon  line  85.  Sat.  ii.  lib.  ii.  Dr.  Combe  produces,  from  Lambin,  a 
note  which  we  cannot  find  in  our  edition,  printed  at  Paris,  by  T.  Macceeus,  1,567. 
Th;'  Dr.  in  his  catalogue  of  authors,  speaks  of  Lam'uin's  edition,  published  1577  ; 
we  have  notthatedition;  but  we  li'id  il  mentioned  in  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  of 
Fabricius,  wlio  says,  tiiat  it  was  publisiied  at  Franckfort,  1577  ;  and  Harles,  ia 
his  I;ilroductio  in  notitiam  Litsratura>  Roman??,  says  of  the  second  and  i«iproved 
edition  of  Lambin,  "  Francof.-  typis  Weciielianis  aliquoties  repetita  in  forma, 
maxima  et  qnarta."  The  folio,  says  Fabricius,  was  printed  at  Franckfort,  1577, 
and  the  quarto  in  1596.  We  therefore  suppose  the  folio  to. contain  the  passage 
which  is  not  foi'.nd  in  our  Paris  edition.  Dr.  C.  quotes  Lambin's  note  thus  i 
■jrwf  irt  Tov  v-'ov -roitjv, '  which  to  US  is  unintelligible.  If  Dr.  C  had  turned  from 
Lambin  to  Plutarch,  he  would  have  written  irwj  S7i  tov  vsov  TiOfiiJ.a.Ti.ov  u-Avjay,  and 
he  would  have  found  the  passage  which  Lambin  quotes  in  p.  33  of  Xylanders 
edition.  The  text  there  gives  ha-navcag  Itmo-ca,  but  among  the  vv.  LL.  the  Basil 
Codex  gives  ^aiiatnta-i.  a-'aic-ai,  and  this  readiuii  Lambin  follows. 

P.  169.  /aiVwv  with  a  circumflex  on  the  final,  most  improperly  following  the 
acute  on  the  penult. 

A.  175.  vvv  Kcoi  MtviTTTToy,  Dr.  C.  prints  Mevittttov  without  an  accent,  and^  he 
also  substitutes  >c^i  for  ^1.  This  monstrous  blunder  is  in  Baxter's  note,  which 
the  Dr.  transcribed,  instead  of  correcting,  and  which  he  would  have  corrected, 
surely,  if  he  liad  consulted  Lucian,  to  whom  the  epigram  is  ascribed.  Every 
school-boy  reads  that  epigram  in  Farnaby's  collection,  and  every  editor  must 
acknowledge  tliat  H  is  the  true  reading.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  C.  holds 
the  hereti;'al  opinion  of  those  critics,  who  maintain  that  oi  and  ai  final  may  be 
made  short  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  whom  Bentley  has 
entirely  confuted  in  his  notes  upon  the  first  hymn  of  Callimachus.  The  sense, 
too,  no  less  than  the  metre,  requires  ■5=-. 

Ibidem,  ovi^vog.  Dr.  C  gives  this  word  two  accents,  though  Gesner  ^  prints 
only  one,  and  Gesner  is  right. 

P.  179.  |UtTaA«fxbrevo;y.ivoi;  roD  TTaSoi/j.  What  title  has  this,  or  any  other  word, 
to  two  accents,  where  an  enclitic  does  not  follow  ?  or,  how  can  a  grave  be  placed 
on  the  sixth  syllable  from  the  ultimate  of  any  word.''  We  fear  that  Dr.  C.  has 

'  We  are  told  that  ttojjiv  occurs  in  tiie  edition  of  Lambin,  printed  by  Bartholo. 
Maccaius,  Paris,  1605. 

^  Qr.  why  are  the  ends  of  both  Hexameters  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
lines  ? 

^  In  speaking  of  Baxter's  edition,  republished  by  Gesner,  we  indifferently  use 
Iheir  names.  We  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  very  learned  Dr.  Edwards 
convicts  Dr.  K.  of  lavishing  an  accent  on  the  antepenult,  of  <^i'ha-\-ivcn. 
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been  a  little  Hiisguided  by  Gesncr,  in  whose  edition  fjitrcc  and  >.ay.^anfiai-j  arfe 
printed  in  two  lines,  and  joined  by  an  hyplien, 

P.  186.  f'lpi  vix;uf.  Dr.  C.  makes  two  words  of  one,  and  he  puts  a  circumflex 
upon  the  final  of  fiptu,  bnt  leaves  vixu.;  unaccented.  Gesner  is  not  to  be  blamed 
here,  for  he  prints  fipvjxiJ;. 

P.  209.  a-Aovrai;  is  left  without  an  accent. 

P.  210.  $i^ay.fjo;  lias  a  ijrave,  instead  of  an  acute,  upon  the  antepen. 

P.  a2j.  t'7roJfx,Ti5ta.  This  word  is  printed  with  three  njistakes  :  on  the  first 
Syllable  there  is  a  grave  accent  for  a  rough  breathing;  in  the  third  there  is  a  x^or 
X,  and,  on  the  fifth,  there  is  a  smooth  breathina;  instead  of  a  crave  acceiit;  yet 
Dr.  Bentley,  from  whom  the  note  is  taken,  prints  the  woihI  riglit ;  and  in  Suidas, 
whom  Dr.  Bcntlej  quotes,  it  is  equally  right. 

P.  251.  s^'- j.  Baxter  gives  an  acqent  to  the  final  syllable*  and  upon  the  initial 
he  places  a  rou{,'h  breathing,  where  Dr.  C.  gives  a  smooth  ;  and  he  puts  no  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  where  Dr.  C.  has  added  a  second  circumflex. 

P.  '265.  sav  has  no  accent,  and  y.-j-.'.XoTifri;  is  printed  with  a  circumflex  instead  of 
a  grave.     The  error  is  not  in  Bentley. 

P.  270.  ^xfv  x»j^o/^£V3v  and  xvvT£|:ov  are  without  accents;  i'(UF  has  a  rough,  instead 
of  a  smooth  breathing  ;  aX/o  has  a  grave,  instead  of  an  acute. 

P.  271.  TiOaXaTTMiAiyoi  wauts  the  acute  on  the  penult. ;  eiVi  wants  a  grave  on  the 
ult.,  and  Auovc-iv  is  marked  with  a  roiigh  brcatiiing  instead  of  an  acute  accent. 

P.  273.  |u?)7va  wants  the  circumflex  on  the  first  syllable. 

P.  283.  01  xa'i  TToSsuvrig.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  y.rn  for  ^r,  to  the 
violation  both  of  the  metre  and  the  Greek. 

P.  286.  yuir'  n  ?a/St£.Titv.  Here  we  have  two  words  instead  of  one,  nXi^iruiy.  and 
a  grave  upon  tiie  penult.,  instead  of  an  acute  ;  yel  the  word  in  Gcsner  is  printed 
right,  as  one  word. 

Ibidem,  frjyoyrc;  with  a  smooth  breathing,  instead  of  an  acute  accent  on  the 
antepenult. 

P.  303.  ■ypaSaifor  xrnTB-a  ;  bTit  the  mistake  is  in  Baxter  also. 

P.  307.  KaXMyMyji;  iiasno  accent ;  and  tv^  is  put  for  rn-j. 

P.  319.  -/tpTTTfi;.  We  are  not  happy  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  this  word. 
Sophocles  wrote  y.jvnTiT'.i  with  an  acute,  not  a  grave,  on  the  antepenult. ;  and,  as 
Sophocles  wrote,  so  has  Torrentius  printed. 

Ibidem.  Ix  yn,  surely  7^  should  be  yr.;. 

P.  320.  iu  Thny-My  afcrn-  Here  Dr.  C.  follows  the  typographical  blunder  in 
Baxter.  But  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  an  Iambic  verso,  would  have 
been  alarmed  at  r"Ati,wa)v,  and  Dr.  C.  if  he  had  looked  into  Dio  Cassius,  would 
have  found  nr>.'',iAov,  which  suits  both  the  metre  and  the  construction. 

P.  325.  The  accent  on  h  before  TEpvoy  is  omitted,  and  (j-ai,  an  enclitic  after 
oTf  is  very  improperly  accented.  In  both  these  instances  Dr.  C.  was  misled  by 
Baxter's  note,  where  we  find  the  same  eirors. 

P.  330.  IV  has  neither  its  accent,  nor  its  smooth  breathing. 

P.  335.  yf-irafia.  for  7fVT«fi«.  Our  Lambin,  from  whom  the  note  is  taken,  prints 
the  word  right,  and  the  word  occurs  in  the  very  next  note  of  the  \^arior.  where 
it  is  printed  right  from  Baxter. 

P.  337.  yEvv)|7«;  raytif.  The  first  word  should  be  accented  on  the  penult. ;  and 
rayrif  should  be  :r«T>ip,  with  an  acute  on  the  ult. 

Ibidem,  to  fjnv  h-Kat'jy  are  left  without  their  respective  accents. 

P.  338.  We  find  xaifiiv  and  -nfdTTiiy.  Dr.  C.  to  yaifuv  gives  two  accents 
instead  of  one  ;  and  to  ■afamr/,  thouf'h  a  dissyllable,  he  gives  a  circumflex  and 
two  acutes,  though  other  editors  would  have  been  contented  witli  accenting  the 
penult,  only.     In  this  page  yvu.9i  is  without  an  accent. 

Ibidem.  vTrif  has  an  acute,  instead  of  a  grave,  on  the  ult.  "" 

P.  339.  ri7rjiX»]3-»  has  a  rough,  instead  of  a  smooth  breathing,  and  h-xaio-j;  has 
no  accent  at  all. 

Ibidem,  lay  yaf  crvy-AwQn  n  ^^iyj7%.  These  words  are  quoted  from  a  note  in 
Lambin,  which  is  not  in  tiie  edition  we  have  ;  but  did  Dr.  C.  find  c-jyA-^n^n  in 
liis  Lambin  ;  or,  finding  it,  did  he  hesitate,  and  consult  Tiieophrastus?  We  main- 
tain, that  no  such  word  exists.  Upon  reading  s-vy/cotvSri  iu  the  Variorum,  we 
conjectured  (^vyvi'i,-jB^,^  and,  upon  examining  the  22d  chap,  of  the  1st  book  of 
Theopbrastus,  we  found  our  conjecture  conliiraed. 
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P.  363.  vr-4T«Kf»)f*vo(  is  printed  for  y.rsTaxpnjuvoi,  y.%i  before  pa'xf'?  has  no  accent, 
and  TpM^xoi  is  printed  witli  two  blunders,  for  !fi,'/.oi,  and  f^TEAiT^Ao;,  has  a  circum- 
flex on  tlic  first,  instead  of  a  smooth  breatliing. 

P.  375.  ■Troc'iTixoT^f-ov  for  TToinTiy-cuTEfov.  It  has  no  accent  on  tlie  antepen.,  and 
substitutes  o  for  w. 

P.  376.  '"iSo;  wants  the  smooth  breathing. 

P.  383.  Tj  before  ^xri  wants  an  acute ;  and  in  tlie  same  note,  ;'; ya^>!  has  a  rough, 
instead  of  a  smooth, 

P.  384.  I*  xEv.  ji  Iiere  wants  an  acnte  and  a  smooth  breathing ;  and  r,/SwovTa 
should  have  a  routrh  breathing,  instead  of  a  sniootli. 

Ibidem.  ot«v  has  neither  accent  nor  roui'h  Ijreathing. 

P.  386.  R.ivpwv.  This  strange  word  is  printed  for  avipuJv,  and  destroys  tlie  sense  * 
which  is  preserved  in  Lambin,  tliough  utterly  abandoned  in  the  Vaiiorusn.  In 
the  very  same  note  the  metre  aiid  the  sense  are  destroyed  in  the  following  line, 
'Eiy.n  Ti'.'Tifxo;  rix'^  y/voiro  woi ;  ^/.tj  has  here  a  rough  bicatiiing  on  the  final  syllable, 
instead  of  the  apostrophic  mark,  which  ought  to  have  been  prefixed  to  '■kio-ijj.o;; 
zTna-iy.oi  is  printed  for  i7!'t'7nij.og  ;  a  rougli  breatliing  is  given  to  '^■■^x^y  instead  of  an 
acute  accent;  a  wants  the  smooth  breathing-,  and  the  feminine  article,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  sense  and  metre,  is  wholly  omitted. 

P.  390.  Ilojajv  wants  a  circumflex  on  the  ult. 

P.  397.  In  this  page  we  have  discovered  several  mistakes,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  state  as  we  have  done  elsewhere,  vjrvx^jxnz'i  has  an  acute  accent  upon  the 
initial  syllable,  instead  of  the  smooth  breathing ;  rixx'  before  I'-.a  has  a  grave  accent, 
instead  of  a  smooth  breathing;  and  X«i3:u3-jy  has  a  smooth  breathing,  instead  of 
an  acute,  upon  the  fiist  syllable. 

P.  404.  i'^'Atv  has  a  smoolli,  instead  of  a  rough  breathing. 

P.  409.  Dr.  C.  who,  we  know,  is  a  very  excellent  botanist,  and  who  with 
uncommon  solicitude  has  spread  the  Linntean  phraseology  over  the  Variorum 
edition,  does  not  seem  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  quotations  from  Greek  writers 
upon  botanical  subjects.  AVe  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  wonderful  passage 
quoted  by  Lambin  from  Dioscorides,  and  thus  printed  in  p.  409  of  the  'S'ariorum  : 

TfiTTji   if  -/.al  x^ 0,0  711,101: 1,    TO   iiy^^zti^o-i  TTi'vofAjvov    TE,   xat  c-yy^fjofxsvov.      After  a  COpiouS 

dose  of  cummin  we  could  not  have  turned  more  pale,  than  we  were  at  the  sight 
of  this  ugly  and  strange  word  xfa^rA^-m,  and  we  defy  the  united  sagacity  of 
Ruhnkenins  and  Porson  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  mere  conjecture,  in  Lambin 
all  is  right,  td'^thi  Slx^dyj'jJTa  f-Jrl  to  uij_forifoi  TTivofxEvov  T£,  x«I  crvy^piojxiiov.  Our 
readers  will  observe,  that  in  the  Variorum  o-vyxf'^^^^''*"'  has  a  smootii  breathing, 
instead  of  an  acute  accent  upon  the  antepenult. 

P.  411.  xaffETfiihas  no  accent. 

P.  4'<!0.  Zwcri'TiaTa  is  printed  as  one  word,  instead  of  ZMo-t  ■naTiv  ;  TcSvtwra;  and 
sySfuy  are  without  accents. 

P.  452.  Ttuv  has  no  accent. 

P.  459.  tfii  and  aTtaysvSi  are  without  accents,  and  Bop.'n  and  Zsfvfuj  are  without 
the  I  subscript.     But  the  line  in  Lambin  is  printed  correctly. 

P.  465.  yMf-ntjJiay  lias  a  grave  upon  the  first,  instead  of  an  acnte. 

P.  466.  AVe  have  /|>r/'i5-(f  Avith  awrong  breathing,  and  no  accent.  t>i,-  in  the 
same  page,  is  without  the  circumflex. 

P.  467.  fVif  once  is  without  the  grave  on  the  final. 

P.  473.  yM\w;  wants  the  circumflex  on  the  ult. 

P.  482.  ia,jj.^i^£a  has  no  mark  of  the  smooth  breathing  on  the  first  syllable,  nor 
an  acute  on  the  penult.     This  page  we  hear  was  cancelled. 

P.  491 .  ofo;  has  a  grave,  instead  of  an  acute,  upon  the  first  syllable. 

P.  510.  ai-Toi  has  a  wrong  breathing  and  no  accent :  7ioi>jT«i  has  an  acute  upon 
the  first,  and  a  grave  upon  the  last,  but  ought  to  have  the  grave  only  ;  rov  before 
©£5^7riv  is  without  an  accent;  wftriv  in  the  same  page,  has  a  grave  on  the  first 
syllable,  instead  of  an  acute. 

P.  513.  ■A.n9ifoixai  is  printed  for  --taSaifo^^ai,  -rri;  has  a  grave  instead  of  a  circum- 
flex, and  >)  has  neither  accent  nor  breathiuir. 

P.  531,  f'reyTov  has  aji  acute  accent,  instead  of  a  rough  breathing,  on  the  first 
syllable. 


SiS  Koike  of  Q.  Horalii,  ,$-c. 

Here  we  close  our  toil  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  errors  whictt 
occur  in  the  Greek  typography  of  this  edition,  and  we  fear  that 
the  patience  of  our  readers  will  be  equally  exercised  and  equally 
exhausted  with  our  own. 

May  not  the  Greek  language  be  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  accents  ?  Yes.  May  not  an  editor  understand  accents, 
and  yet  decline  the  use  of  them  ? '  Yes.  May  he  not  understand 
and  employ  them,  and  yet  sometimes  err  ?  Yes.  But  such  errors, 
when  frequent  and  gross,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  edition 
which  professes,  like  the  present,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  Baxter, 
Gesner,  and  all  preceding  editors,  by  comparing  their  quotations 
with  the  text  of  original  authors.  A  sense  of  the  duty,  which  we  owe 
to  the  public,  extorts  from  us  these  remarks:  we  do  not  mean  to  offer 
any  wanton  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  editor  :  we  give  him  credit 
for  real  and  great  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  useful  and 
even  ornamental  knowledge  ;  but  we  cannot  dissemble  our  opinion 
upon  the  claims,  which  he  in  his  Preface  has  laid  to  correctness. 
If  those  claims  had  not  been  made  so  deliberately,  and  so  posi- 
tively ;  if  writers  were  not  accustomed  to  hold  in  contempt  the 
general  observations  of  critics  ;  if  readers  were  not  prone  to  admit 
the  general  assertions  of  writers  ;  we  should  not  have  submitted 
to  the  drudgery  of  examining,  or  the  mortification  of  producing, 
particulars,  so  minute  indeed  in  appearance,  but,  in  a  question 
about  the  merits  of  an  editor,  so  very  pertinent  and  decisive. 
Horace  abounds  with  imitations  of  Greek  writers,  and  allusions 
to  them.  The  commentators  upon  Horace  have,  with  great 
industry  and  great  judgment,  collected  a  multitude  of  these  imita- 
tions and  allusions.  Every  editor  of  Horace  ought  to  understand 
them  clearly,  and  to  print  them  correctly.  The  editor  of  the  Vari- 
orum appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  duty,  and  he  professes 
to  have  discharged  it  with  diligence  and  fidelity. 

We  formerly  expressed  our  doubts,  not  so  much  upon  the 
reality,  as  the  success,  of  his  researches,  and  we  have  now  brought 
forward  a  long  and  apposite  series  of  proofs,  in  order  to  convince 
our  readers,  and  to  justify  ourselves. 

In  our  next  Number  we  shall  examine  how  far  the  notes  in  the 
Variorum  edition  correspond  to  the  catalogue  of  authors,  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  selected. 


'  Mr.  Wakefield  omits  accents :  but,  in  the  Variorum,  we  have  seldom   or 
aever  Greek  words  quoted  from  Mr.  Wakefield's  observations. 
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In  prcirfatione  ad  Imp.  J  tdenlem. 

GOTHICO,   Ed.    Havercamp.   1729.  : 

deest  in  3ISto 
strictim,  additis  :  strictim.   Additis 
principum  :   principium 

LIBER  I. 

Cap.  1.  pag.  1.  qui  Vestalis  :  qui  Rhaeae 

Sylvije  Vestalis 
p.  2.  octodecim  :  decern  et  octo  ' 
p.  3.  Kal.  Mail  :  Kal.  Maias 
p.  4.  ut  qui  :   aut  qui 

trecentesimo  nonas;esinio  quarto  : 
anno  trecentesimo  quarto 
Cap.  2.  p.  5-  elegit  :  legit 

populus  non  :  populus  suus  non 
p.  6.    urbis  nationes  :     urbis     Romae 
nationes 
atque  earum  virgines  rapuit :   ra- 

puitque  filias  earum 
raptonmi  :  raptariim 
p.  8.  creditus  est  :  creditus  et  conse- 
cratus  est 
quinos  dies  :  quinos  hi  dies 
Cap.  3.  p.  9.  nullum  quidem  :   2.  1. 
sed  non  :   Sed  in  hoc  MSto  semper 
scribihir  Saed 
p.  10.  computatione  :   supputatione 

decessit  :  dee>!t 
Cap.  4.  p.  12.  duobus  an»»is  :  et  duos 

annos 
Cap.  5.  p.  12.  ostium  :  Hostiani 
p.  13.  Vigesimo  quarto  :  vigesimo  et 

quarto 
Cap.  6.  p.  15.  adjunxit  :  junxit 
urbem  intravit  :  urbem  deest 
Cap.  7.  p.  16.  famula  :  ancilla 
p. 18.  capitum  Lxxxin  :  capita Lxxiii 
millia  :  deest 
XLv.  imperii  anno  :  desunt 
Tarfcuinn  :  Tarquinii  Superbi 
liliae  suae  :  suas  deest 
Cap.  8.   p.  20.    urbe  positani  :   urbe 
Roma  positam 
filius  ejus  :  filius  ci 
p.  22.  viginti  quiiique  :  iiir  et  xx 
Cap.  9.  p.  23.    maius  esse  voluisset  : 
esse  deest 
imperiuni  longius  :  2. 1. 
annum    nnum  haberent  :  annuum 
haberent 

Vox.  V.  No.  X. 


p.  24.    ut  Tarquinius  pelleretur,   et  : 
desunt 
Lucretias  :  Lucretiae  crearetur 
sublata  :  ablata 
nianeret  -.  remaneret 
p.  25.  est  Valerius  :  est  Lucius  Valerius 
Cap.  10.  p.  27.  Brutus  pra;lio  :  Brutus 

in  pri^lio 
Cap.  11.  p.  28.    auxilium    praestaret  : 

2.  1. 
p.  29.  Valerius  :  Lucius  Valerius 
Cap.  12.  p.  30.  soceri  :  deest 
p.  31.  consularis  :  consulatus 
p.  33.  Dictator  autem  Romae  :  Dicta- 
tor Romffi 
Cap.  14.  p.  35.    bellum  reparaverunt  : 
Bellum  contra  Romanos  repara- 
verunt 
Cap.  15.  ibid.  Octavo  decimo  anno  post 
ejectos  reges  :  Octavo  decimo 
postffuam  reges  ejecti  erant 
Cap.  15.  p.  36.  Romanorum :  Romanus 

Romanes  [que]  :  Romanos 
p. 37.  Veturia  et  uxor  Volumnia-.-» 
•  •  •    veuissent    :    Veturia    uxor 

•  Dolumnia venisset 

Cap.  16.  ibid.  Caesone  Fabio  et  Tito 
Virginio  :  Graio  Fabio  et  Lucio 
Vigilio 
p.  38.  bellum  soli  :  bellum 

implendum  :  complendum 
p.  39.  potuerat  :  potuit 
Cap.  17.  p.  40.  Sequenti  anno :  Sequent! 

tauien  anno 
p.  41.  pratextam  :  praetextatam 
Cap.  IB.  p.  42.  facti  sunt,  qui  :  factis, 
qui 
Decemviri  nominati  :  Decemviris 
nominatis 
p.  43.  bene  :  benigne 
ex  iii  :  ex  his 

tumultum  :  tumulum.  In  hoc  autem 
MSto   tumultus  pene   nbique  ut 
tumulus  smbitur,   omisso  t  post- 
eriori. 
Cap.  19.  ibid,  decimo  quinto  :  decimo 

et  quinto 
p.  44.   arr.ba;  civitates  :  2. 1. 
p.  45.   conjunxerunt :  conduxernnt 

dicti\tore  :  deest 
Cap.  20.  p.  46.  eos  vicit  acie  :  eos  acie 

H 
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Itali«>  atqiie  :  Italiaeqiie 
p.  47.  fivitate  est.  :  civitate, 
p.  48.  et  jam  Komaui  :  et  Koraani 

acct'[)to  etiam  auro  :  auro  etiam 
accepto 

LIB.  II. 

Cap.  1.  p.  50.  cap  tarn  autem  prinio  : 

cap  tarn  primo , 
p.  51.  oniiies  :  onmiljus 

eoriiin  :  earundera 
Cap.  -2.   p.  51.    Titus  etiam  :   Lncius 

etiam 
p.  52.  poitas  bello  :  po) tas  cum  bello 

et  civitates  :  octo  rivitates 
Cap.  3.  p.  53.  Tribuuoruni  :  bonorum 
p.  54.  essent  ;  esse 

Kesumseiunt  :  Praesumserunt 

dignitatem  :  et  dignitate 

et  triennio  :  ad  triennium 
Cap.  4.  p.  65.  delatus  :  oblatus 
Cap.  5.  p.  5G.  consedcraut  :  cum  sede- 
rant  ibi 

T.  Manlius :  juvenis  Lucius  Mallius 

sibi  et  posteris  :  a  posteris 
p.  57.  ducti  :  ducta 
Cap.  6.  p.  58.  nollent :  vohserant 
p.  60.  Ita  a  tribuno  :  Is  a  tribuno 
Cap:  8.  p.  63.  Fabio  Maximo  :  Fabio 
Cap.  9.  p.  66.  eorani :  ipsorum 
p.  67.  Manius  :  Marcus 
Cap.  11.  p.  68.   Eodem  tempore  :  Eo 

tempore 
p.  69.  auxilio  :  anxiliura 
Cap.  1--'.  p.  71.  junctis  :  conjunctis 

perrexit  :  perrexernnt 

qui  cum  :  qui  eum  cum 

redimeudis  :  deest 
p.  72.  est,  ut,  cum  :  est,  cum 

qiiarta  :  ut  quarta 

pacem  aequis  :  2.  1. 
p.  73.  quam  jam  armis  :  quam  armis 
Cap.  13.  p.  73.    remandatumque  :  re- 
mandatum 

a  senatu  est  :  est  a  senatu 
p.  74.  onmes,  qualis  :  omnes  esse,  qualis 

Mus  :  deest 
p.  75.  XX  millia  caesa  :  xx  capsa 

Pyrrlius  fugatus  :  Pyrrhus  tamen 
fugatus 
Cap.  14.  p.  75.  potuerat :  poterat 

veneno     Pyrrhum    :    veneno     se 
I'yirhum 
p.  77.  exercitum  ejus  :  exercitum  ei 
Cap.  15.  p.  78.  C.  Fabio  Lusciuio  :  Gaio 

Fabio  Licinio 
p.  79.  Canina  :  Caniuo 

CCCCLXXX  :  CCCCLXI 

Cap.  16.  p.  79.  Ogulnio  :  Gallinio 
p.  80.  Amirinum  :  Amirinus 
Cap.  17.  p.  81.  Junio  :  Lauio 


Cap.  18.  p.  82.    census   est    habitus   : 

census  habitus 
p.  83.  et  rege  :  dcsunt 
Cap.  19.  p.  84.  acceptae  sunt :  accepta; 
Hieronem  :  Hieroiicm  regtm  Sicu- 

lonim 
Roma  triumphatum  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  20.  p.  87.  Corsicam  :  Coriscos 
vastavit :  vicit 

triumphum  egit :  triumphavit 
Cap.  21.  {).  88.  Hamilcarem  :  Hamil- 
carem  regem 
perditis  :  deest 
usque  :  deest 
p.  89.  oppidis  :  deest 
p.  90.  refugerunt  :  rcmanserunt 

occisi  :  occisa 
Cap.  22.  p.  90.  Servio  :  Servilio 
p.  91.  profecti  :  prospecti 

pugiiatoribus  ;  pugnantibus 
XV  milba  hostium  ant :  desunt 
nisi  tanta  fames  fuisset  :  nisi  quod 

tanta  fames  erat 
expectare  exercitus  :  2.  1. 
p.  92.  servari  vix  potuerint  :  servari 

potuerint 
Cap.  24.  p.  96.   XX  millia  hostium  :  cf 

hostium 
p.  97.  habebat :  habebant 
ccxxx  :  cxxx 
petierunt  :  petivcrunt 
Cap.  25.  p.  98.   uxorem  a  conspectu  : 
uxorem  couspectu 
Romanis  :  Senatui 
tanti  :  se  tanti 
Cap.  26.  p.  99.  Junio  :  Vinnio 
Cap.  27.  p.  100.   anno    belli    Punici 
XXIII.    Catulo    :    belli    Punici 
XXIII.  anno  a  Catulo 
p.  101.  cccc  :  ccc 

Nunquam   in   mari    tantis  copiis 
pugnatum  est  :  deest 
p.  102.  cxxv  :  XXV 

argentique  pondus  :  argenti  prsedaR 
Romanorum  :  Romatiam 
Romanornm  :  Komana 
p.  103.  Afris  :  castris 
dari  eos  :  2.  1. 
atque  id  pretium  :  atque  pretium 

LIB.  III. 

Cap.  1.  p.  105.  XXIII  :  xxx  et  vi 

p.  106.  auxilia  non  :  auxilia  Romani* 

non 
Hiero  :  Hieron 
dono  :  domum 
Cap.  2.  p.  107.    turn  bellum   :   tamcti 

helium 
p.  108.  legatio   Carthaginiensium  Ro- 

mam  :  3.  1.  2. 
Cap.  3.  p.  108.  Balbo  :  Vulgo 
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Cap.  4.  p.  109.  de  Illyriis  :  ex  Illyriis 
Cap.  5.  p.  110.  turn  prospere  :  tani  pros- 

peie 
Cap.  6.  p.  111.    finitumque    est  ;   est 

deest 
Cap.  7.  p.  112.  Histris  :  Histribus 
p.  113.  jetatis  :  ae talis  suae 
p.  114.  niillium  peditum  et  xx  millium 
■     eqiiilnm  :  desunt 
reddita  :  data  suut 
Cap.  8.  p.  116.   XX  :  xi 
p.  117.  et  Gd\\\ :  desunt 

junxerunt  :  conjunxerunt 
e  Sicilia  :  ex  Sicilia 
trajecit  :  transvexit 
Cap.  9.  p.  118.  confligit  :  conflixit 

cajteri  :  csetera 
p.  119.  adversus  :  ad 
impetii  :  anibitii 
Cap.  10.  p.  120.  quadragesimo  :  h 
Fabioqiie  :  Fabio 
anibos  :  ambo 
p.  121.  consule  altero  :  altero  consulam 

i.  e.  ^ni.  Paulo 
p.  122.  aiit  praetorii  •  •  •  •  ant  occi&i :  et 

praetorii et  oocisi 

Cap.  It.  p.  124.  se  ad  Annibalem  :  se 
Aiinibalem 
noh  esse  necessaries  :  non  necessa- 
ries 
aureorum  annulorum  :  2. 1. 
p.  125.  e  niaiiibus  :  ex  manibus 
senatonim  :  deest 
perdit<jue  in  :  perdit  in 
p.  126.  ei  a  Caithaginiensibus  ad  repa- 
randas  vires  xii  :  ei  rursus  xii 
IV  millia  equituni  ;  desunt 
XX  :  XXX 
Cap.  12.  p.  126.  in  Italiam  :  aditaliam 
p.  127.  proniittCHS  :  promittentes 
sub  hac  :  sub  ea 
non  etiarn  ea  :  non  ea 
Cap.  13.  p.  i;i8.   proconsule,   qui  ad  : 

procosisule  ad 
Cap   14.  p.  1  jO.  portas  :  portani 

nietu  :  hie  deest,  std  post  venientum 

inseritiir. 
fratre    ejus    Asdrubale    :    fratre 
Asdrnbale 
p.  131.  coeperaiit  :  caperuut 
url)e  :  Urbs 
Asiup  :  Isanriae 
p.  132.  eumqne  :  enm 

Ita  o:nni  :  l!a  omnis  est 
Cap.  15.  p.  134.  reddiiut.  quare  omnes 
fereHispania  ad  ei'ni  uno  animo 
trarisierunr;  reddidit.  ■uatTfere 
omnes  Hispani  uno  a.isno  ad 
eum  transieriint. 
Cap.  16.  p.   135.  Q.  Fabius  :  Publius 

Fa  bins 
p.  136.  niidia  captivorura  :  millia  iio- 
ininum  captivorum 


dispertivit :  depertivit 

transierant,    nirsus  :    transierant 
prills,  rursus 
p.  137.  occisus  est  :  occisus  fuerat 
Cap.  17.  p.  137.  Hispaniam  :  Hispanias 
Cap.  18.  p.  1S8.  in  Italiam  :  ad  Italiam 
p.  139.  apud  Senam  :  ut  Senam 

post-ha  c  :  posthac 
Cap.  20.  p.  140.  post :  postea 
p.  141.  pugnavit  :  pugnat 

interfecit  :  interficit 
p.  142.  capit  :  cepit 

militibiis  :  deest 

capit :  cepit 

ab  Scipione  :  a  Scipione 
Cap.  21.  p.    143.  quam  flens   dicitur 
reliqiiisse  :  desunt 

et  quinque  :  desunt 

Romam  ire  :  2.  1. 
p.  144.  haberent,  D  :  haberent,  ut  D 

Cap.  22.  p.  145.  addita   pondo  : 

additis-  •  •  •  ponderibus 
p.  146.  ostendiqiie  :  ostenditque 
Cap.  23.  p.  147.  capto  ;  qui  primum  : 
capto ;  primum 

Lxxx  :  XXX 
p,148.  rediit, ingenti :  rediit  et  ingenti 

LIB.  IV. 

Cap.  2.  p.  149.  quinquagesimo  :  deest 
p.  150.  Flamininus  :  Flaminius 
regem  mittitur :  desunt 
GraeciiP  :  Graecis 
p.  151.  quinqiiagnita  solum   naves  ha- 
beret,  reliquias  Roniauis  daret  : 
desunt 
prsfslaret,  et  obsidem  daret  filium 
suum   Demetrium    :    pritstaret, 
filiani  suum  Demetrium  obsidem 
daret 
Cap.  3.  p.  154.  quia  contra  :  qui  contra 

auxilio  t'liisset :  2.  1. 
Cap.  4.  p.  154.  Scipione,  C  :  Scipione, 

et  C 
p.  15">.  Sipylum  :  Sirpylnm 
p.  156.  lil  equitum   :    III  millia  equi- 
tuni 
Antiochus  :  deest 
p.  157.    petiit,   iisdem   :    petiit,    quae 

iisdeni 
p.  158.    sunt  omnes  :  sunt    a  sciiatu 
omnes 
Asiagenis  :  Asianus 
Cap.5.  p.  159.    Q.   Marcio  Philippe  : 

M.  Fuilippo 
p.  IrJO.  Biiiiyniae  regem  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  6.  p.  161.  Cotyn  •  Cothura 

et  idyrici  :  et  ueest 
p.  162.  auxilium  :  auxilio 
Ariarethes  :  Ariaratus 
jEgypti :  deest 
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p.  163.  nii'sus  est,  et  a  :  missus  est,  a 
p.  164.  se  et  siios  :  se  suos 

dedidit :  dedit 

Mater  ejus,  et  uxor,  et  duo  :  uxor, 
mater  ejus,  et  duo 

quoque  ejus  :  desunt  ,, 

cognitum  est :  cognitum  est  esse 
Cap.  7.  p.  165.  Perseo  autemjEmiiius  : 
Perseo  L.  jErailius 

fugit  integer  :  2. 1. 
p.  166.  Cmilites  :  cum  milites 

iEniilius  :  jEmilius  Paulas  Cons. 

sedJHxta  : etjuxta 
p.  167.  ut  appareret :  desunt 

infinitimorum  :  finitimorum 
Cap.  8.  p.  168.    rebellarant   :  rebella- 
bant 

cum  ingenti  :  cum  deest 

Triumi)iiavitautem  :  autem  deest 
p.  169.  C.  Anicius  :  Mancius 

multarum  gentium  reges  :  3. 1.  2. 
p.  170.  etiam  venit :  2.  1. 

atque  Prusias  :  et  Prusias 

accepti :  excepti 

xlona  :  deest 

attulerant  :  attulerunt 

filiura  suum  Nicomedem  :  3.  1.  2. 
Cap.  9.  p.  170.  prospcre  :  prosperas 
Cap.  10.  p.  171.  amio  ab  Urbe  condita  : 

2.  3.  4. 1. 
p.  172.  helium  :  deest 

Famea  :  Seuiea 
•     praerat  Carthaginiensium  :  2. 1. 
p.  175.  Famea  :  Semea 

dimicabat :  dimicasset 
Cap.  11.  p.  175.    rex  Nimiidarum,  per 

annos  sexaginta  fere  :  desunt 
Cap.  12.  p.  176.    Cartliaginem  missus  : 
Cartiiaginem  est  missus 

et  crnameuta  :  ad  ornamenta 

anno,  post,  quam  :  anno,  quam 
Cap.  13.  p.  177.  Ceecilius  :  Ca;lius 
p.  178.  ex  militibus  ejus  :  desunt 
Cap.  14.  p.  173.  ac  diruit:  et  diruit 
p.  179.  Andriicas,  qui :  Andriscus  idem 
qui 

dicitur :  deest 
Cap.  15.  p.  179.  Pseudoperseus  :  Pseu- 
doperses 

servis  :  servitiis 
Cap.  16.  p.  181.  gessit.  Successit  ei  Q. 
Pompeius  :  gessit,  et  Q.  Pora- 
peius 

ad  idem  :  ad  xv  id.em 
Cap.  17.  p.  IS^J.  deinde  :  inde 
p.  183.  ignobilem  :  deest 

Mancinus  Cos.  :  Maucinus  xvn 
Cos. 

intVingi  :  infringere 
p.  184.  vindicarent :  judicarent 

ikctus,  ad  :  factus,  et  ad 


Cap.  18.  p.  185.  t.o  tempore  :  Eodem 

tempore 

mortuHS   est,    lijeredemqne  popu- 

lum  :  mortuus,  haredem  popu- 

lum 

Cap.  19.  p.  185.  Mox  Decimus  :  Mox 

etiam  Decimus 
p.   186.    triumphavit  magna    gloria  : 
2.  3.  ] . 
XIV  anno  post :  xiv  post 
Cap.  20.  p.  187.    Is   Eumenes    :    Hie 

Eumenes 
p.  188.    missus  est  Licinius  :   missus 
P.  Licinius 
habens  :  liabuit 
Roniitnos  juvit  :  desunt 
interfeclus  :  interfectus  est 
p.  189.  Komanus  ;  Romanis 
fortuna :  d-eest 
fugerat :  confugerat 
fame  :  deest 

triuniphari  deeo  :  triumphari  euira 
de  eo 
Cap.  22.  p.  191.  Calvinus  :  deest 
tunc  :  turn 

regi  Bituito  :  duci  Vituito 
p.  192.  Bituitus  :  Vituitus 
dedidit  :  dedit 
ductus  :  perductus 
Cap.  23.  p.  193.  Dcxxxiii  :  vciiti 
Narbonam  :  Narbone 
Post  a  L.    Metello    :    P.  A.  L. 

Ca^cilio  Metello 
Scaevola  :  deest 
Cap.  24.  p.  193.  Scordiscis  :  Cordiscis 
Cap.  25.  p.  194.  alterum  ex  Thracia  : 
desunt 
Roma^  est  :  2.  1. 
e  Gallia:  ex  Gallia 
Cap.  26.  p.  194.  Nasica  et  L.  :  desunt 
p.  195.  fratrcs  :  deest 
p.  196.  Postea  :  P.  A. 

profectus  est  :  est  deest 
Cap.  27.  p.  196.  in  deditionem:  desunt 
p.  197.  bfrllo  finem  :  2.  1. 

oppida  NumidiEs  :  2. 1. 
p.  198.  anti  sunt  :  desunt 
p.  199.  filiis  ductus  :  filiis  suis  ductui 
strangulatus  :  straugulatus  est 

LIB.  y. 

Cap.  1.  p.  199.  Manilius  :  Mallius 

Teutonibus  :  Teutonis 
p.  201.  attriti  :  deest  . 

ei  et  :  desunt 
p.  203.  Teutobodum  :  Teutomodum 
Cap.  2.  p.  203.    copia. .  infinita  crat  : 
copiae- -infinitae  erant 

nam  eo  prcelio  :  nam  praelio 

simul  ambo  :  2. 1. 
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Cap.  3.  p.  205.  anno  :  decst 
p.  i06.  Vettius  :  Vitius 

T.  Herennius  :  L.  Hereniius 

sexies  :  sexto 
p.  207.  facta  :  deest 

aniitteret  :  admitteret 

piffitor gessisset :  propraetor gesset 
Cap.  4.  p.  207.  ncLsii  :  dcii 
p.  208.  gesturus  bellum  :  2. 1. 

isque  :  idemque 
p.  209.  Qiiaro  :  Qua  re 
p.  210.  et  L.  Cornelio  :  et  Cornelio 
Cap.  5.  p.  211.  cum  Bosporo  :  in  Bos- 
poro 

primo  :  primuni 

responsuin  est  Mitliridati  :  3.  2. 1. 
p.  212.    et  ex  ea  Ariobarzanem  •  •  •  • 
pulsis  ex  ea  :  ilesunt 

ubicunque  :  ubique 
Cap.  6.  p.  213.  Atheniensi :  et  emensi 

viginti  :  xxx 

ipsanique  urbem  :  ipsas  Athenas 

XIV  :  xiu 
p.  214.  Syllaiterum  :  2.1. 

viffinti  :  xv 

filiusque  :  et  filius 

cum   Sylla  de  pace  agere  capit  : 
jussit  cum  Sylla  de  pace  agi 
Cap.  7.  p.  215.  cum  legati  :  desunt 

rex  :  deest 

ordinata  est :  est  deest 
p.  216.  repararunt :  reparaverunt 

ex  senatu  :  e  seiiatu 

ad  fugam  :  in  fugam 
p.'2l7.  suorum  :  suos 
Cap.  8.  p.  217.  INIarius  :  deest 
p.  21 5.  ejus  :  deest 

etiam  urbem  :  etiam  et  urbem 
p.  219.  in  praelio  :  in  eo  prap.lio 

victoris  :  victorum 

per   Cn.   Pompeium  :    per  Pom- 
peium 

Sylla  annos  :  Sylla  atque  annos 
p.  220.  traditis  ejus  :  desunt 
■  Cap.  9.  p.  221.  quartum  et  xx  :  xxv 

consumserunt  ultra :  cousiimserunt 
haec  ultra 

LIB.  VI. 

Cap.  1.  p.  222.   aliud  in  Macedonia  ; 
tertium  in  Paraphylia  et  Cilicia  : 
aliud  in  Pamphylia  et  Scilicia, 
tertium  in  Macedonia 
p.  224.  Hirtuleio  :  Hirtulegio 
varia  :  deest 
asuis :  per  suos 
p.  225.  redactae  sunt :  sunt  deest 
Cap.  2.  p.  225.  Rhodopam  provinciam  : 
Rhodopam  per  provinciam 
Missus  ei :  Missus  est  el 


p.  226.  Cnrio  :  deest 

usque  ad  Dannbium  :  3.  2. 1. 
finem  bello  :  2.  l. 
Cap.  3.  p.  226.  consiile  :  consnlavi 
Cap.  4.  p.  228.  Cn.  Cosconius :  C.  Cos- 
conius 
pro  consule  :  deest 
Cap.  5.  p.  229.    opprcssus  est  :  com- 
pressus 
secundus : secundum 
Cap.  6.  p.  229.  Cotta  :  Cocta 

testamento  :  per  testamentum 
p.  230.    etiam  intra  oppidum  :  etiam 
oppiduni 
Cyzicum  •  •  •  •  Cyzico  •  •  •  •  Cyzici  : 
Cymicum  •  •  •  •  Cymico  •  •  •  ■  Cy- 
mici 
p.  231.  commoratur  :  commoratus 
Cap.  7.  p.  232.  ejus  :  Luculli 
p.  233.  effugerunt :  fiigerunt 

moverunt  :  nioverat,  paraverunt 
Licinio  Crasso  :  2. 1. 
p.  234.  huic  finis  :  huic  est  finis 
Cap.  8.  p.  234.    primo  urbis  conditac 
anno  :  1.  4.  2.  3. 
Cyzicenam  :  Cymicenam 
p.  235.  Amisum  :  Amissos 
Cabira  :  Graveram 
quo  ingentes   :  qonjungentes    sex 
sequeiitibits  vocibus  omissis 
p.  236.  est,  et  castra  :  est,  castra 

Mesopotamiani  occupaverat  :  de- 
sunt 
p.  237.  Phoeniccs  :  Phoenicis 
Cap.  9.  p.  237.  Tigranocerta  :  deest 
p.  238.  Armeniae  nobilissiniam,  cepit : 
Arzianem     nobilissiniam     regni 
Armeniaci,  cepit 
sexcentis  millibus  clibanariorum  : 

VII.  D.  clibanariis 
regis  fratre  :  2.  1. 
reliquerat :  ceperat 
p.  239.  regioaes  :  legiones 
atque  ita  :  at  in 
paranti  :  petente 
Cap.  10.  p.  239.  Alter  autemLuculIus  : 
aiiteni  deest 
atque  eos  :  et  eos 
p.  240.  Uscudaniam  :  Uscudaniam 
Cabyien  :  Capileu 
Calatini,  Parthenopolim  ;  Calatin, 
ParthpHopolin 
p.  241.    Histrum,   Burziaonem  :  His- 
triuni,  Byziam  omnem 
qui  contra  :   qui,  qua»  inimicorum 
incaliie  [sic  MiS.]  triennio  tardius 
quam     debucrat,     triumpliavit. 
Cicero    in    libro    qui    LucuUus 
dicitur.  contra 
Cap.  11.  p.  242.  ad  id  missus  ;  adirais- 
susque 
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p.  243.  Apionis :  Appionis 

civitates  :  urbes 
Cap.  12.  p,  243.  pirata?  oninia  maria 
infestabaiit :  omnia  maria  piratae 
infe.sti  tenebant 
IMox  ei  delatiim  :  JIox  delatuni 
p.  245.  miliihiis  :  deest 
Decisis  ;  occiiiit  et 
cum  in  siios   :   cum  in  sitos  unde 
forsati  le^endum  subditos.  Glare- 
anus  etiam  txponit  suos  per  cog- 
natos  vei  siil)tlitos 
periitaiitem  :aulemdeesf 
p.  246.  aiinis  :  annos 
diiobiis  :  duos 
amis  :  annos 
Cap.  13.  p.  246.  manibus  ejus  :  mani- 

bus  ip.sius 
Cap.  14.  p.  248.    Oroiten  ter  :    Oro- 
dent:  ter 
a"c  mnnera  rosratus  :  3. 1. 2. 
Artacei)  :  Arthacem 
p.  249.  donavit,  qnod  :  donavitco  quod 
p.  2.50.  amo^nitate  loci  :  2.  1. 

transgressns  :  transgressiis  est 
Cap.  15.  p.  251.  C.  Antonio  :  Cu.  An- 
tonio 
p.  2.52.  pra>lio  victus  estet  interfectus  : 

victiis  praplio  interfectus 
Cap,  16.  p.  252.  ab  urbe  condita  :  nrbis 

coiiditff! 
p.  253.  filii :  filius 

pecuiiia,  auri  :  pecunia  ct  auri 
infinitum  pondus  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  17.  p.   254.    CQnsul  est  factus   : 
consul  factus 
primo  ;  priiuos 
p.  255.  centena  :  dc 
p.  256.  eiat ;  ct  cos  :  ^rat ;  eos 
Cap.  18.  p.  258.  Surena,  (irodis  :  Sire- 

na,  Heroilis 
Cap.  19.  p.  259.  sHccessit  :  deest 

Roman!  noniinis  :  Populi  Komani 
p.  260.  e  Galiia  :  e\  Gallia 
atqup  cum  :  atque  ita  ut 
aliqni  dtfcrrent  :  aliqua  ei  defer- 
letur 
p.  261.  congrcgatos  :  turn  congregates 

transivit  :  tranii  iit 
p.  262.    duce,   contra  :  duce,  Senatus 

contra 
Cap.  20.  p.  263.  rcgressus  :  reversus 
victus,  et :  victus  est,  et 
Palaeopliaisalum    :    Palaeoparsa- 
tum 
p.  264.  equitunt :  equites 
se\cen:os  :  dp  millia 
totamqiie  nobilitai.em  :  que  deest 
popuiornm  :  beiloruni 
Cap.  "2^2.  p.  -x66.  Mox  etiam  Ca-sar   : 

filox  Cd>sar 
p.  267.  regi  beliuiu  :  2. 1. 


p.  268.  in  auxilium  apud  Thessaliam  ■ 

3.4.1.  2. 
Cap.  23.  p.  269.  dictatori  magister  equi- 
tum  :  magister equitumet  dicta- 
tor 
p.  270.  Magni  :  deest 

X'^arro  :  Varus 
Cap.  24.  p.  272.    est  profectus  :   est 
deest 
Cnjpus  et  Sextus  :  desunt 
C;esar  pene  victus  :  Caesar  victuS 
Cap.  25.  p.  274.  Consul  fuerat :  Consul 
est  factus 
C.  Cassius :  Gn.  Cassius 
cum  senatus  die  :  3. 1.  2. 


LIB.    VII, 

Cap.  1.  p.  275.  fereac  nono  :  et  nono 

beila  civilia  :  2.  1, 
p.  276,  X.  et  Mil.  :  xviii, 
p.  tTT.  haeredem  :  regem 

Caesari :  Ca?sari  Augusto 
Cap.  2.  p.  278.  Caesari  TCffisaris 

copias  miiitum  :  2.  1, 

cum  Antonio  pacem  fecit  :  3.1.2.4. 

profectus  est :  est  deest 
p.  279.  ct  rempublicam  :  et  deest 
Cap.  3.  p.  280.  Ca?sar :  Consul 

defendendam  :  defendendum 
p.  2S1.  J,.  Antonius  Cos.  :  L.  Cos. 
Cap.  4.  p.  282.    commotum  est    :    est 
deest 

Pompeium  ;  pax  :  Ponipeium  est ; 
pax 
Cap.  7.  p.  286.  ex  qua  fugit  :  ex  quo 

fugit 
Cap.  8.  p.  287.  postquam  :  quam 

fuere  :  fiierunt 
p.  288.  Atcila  :  Atello 

scpultus  est :  est  deest 
Cap.  9.  p.  289.    res  Romaua  magis  : 

3.  1.  2. 
p.  290.  tnnc  :  turn 

Panticapaeon  :  Anticapaeou 
p.  291.  sicut  :  sic 

miilia  captivorum  :  2.  1. 
p.  292.  supra  :  super 
Cap.  10.  p.  294.    appellatus   est  :    est 
deest  , 

Cap.  11.  p.  297.  suos  gessit  :  2. 1. 

in  quibus  :  in  queis 

quae  Caesarea  :  qua^  nunc  Caesarea 

Mazaca  :  Mazia 
Cap.  12.  p.  299.  ac  funestissimus  :  de- 
sunt 
p.  500.  ajtatis  sua?  :  suae  deest 
Cap.  13.   p.  300.    patruus   Caligulas  : 

2.  1. 
p.  301.   media  imperavit  :  inoperavit 
mediae 
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atque  insulse.  Britanniae  :   et  in- 
sulae  Biitannis 

qiiam  nulkis  :  quo  nullns 
p.  302.  Plauliiim  :  Pakisciuni 
et  nobiles  :  ac  nobiles 

Britaiinian)  :  Britannias 

Romano  inipei  io  :  2.  1. 

filioqtie  :  filio  autem 

egregie  :  egregia 
Cap.  14.  p.  304.  et  dimiuuit :  desunt 

calidis  :  in  calidis 

biatteis :  blattinis 

partem  senatus  :  2.  1. 
p.  305.  vel  tragico  :  ut  Uagico 
p.  '06.  qiiali :  quasi 

sub  hoc  :  sub  eo 

DuaR  tamen  :  Diiae  taiitum 
Cap.  15.  p.  307.  destitutus  :  destitiitus 

est 
p.  308.  de  saxo  :  e  saxo 

quod  iiiter  :  quod  est  inter 

intcrfecit :  se  interfecit 
p.  A09.  AugHSti  familia  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  16.  p.  310.  ejus  vita  :  2. 1. 
p.  Sll.  Othonis  :  Octoni.s 

Cap.  17.  p.  311.  Otho Otho  ;  Octo 

Octo 

p.  312.  et  Neionis  familiaris  :  desunt 
p.  313.  Bebriacum  :  Betricura 

ad  bellum  :  desunt 

seinet  ipsuni  :  ipsum  deest 

petentibus  :  et  petentibus 

civile  bellum  :  2. 1. 

imperii  die  :  2. 1 . 
Cap.  18.  p.  314.  Dein  :  Deinde 

familia  :  ex  t'amilia 
p.  31C.  id  adeo  pra;  se  ferret  :  ideo  se 
preferret 

prius  Sabino  ;  prius  in  urbe  Sabino 
p.  317.  erecla  coma  et  capite  :  ejecta 
corna  capitis  et 

Periit  autem  :  autem  deest 
Cap.  19.   p.  318.   apud  Pala>stinam  : 
Palestinap, 

Germaniam,  deinde  :  Gennaniani 
et  deinde 
p.  319.  se  in  imperio  :  se  iniperio 

quam  cum   omni    diligentiae  pro- 
visioue  coUigeret  :  desunt 
p.  3S0.  bonitatis  :  lenitatis 

puniret  :  punierit 
p.  321.  clarissima  :  iiobilissima 
Cap.  20.  p.  323.  leuitcr  :  leviter 

anniun  cetatis  :  aetatis  deest 

nonum  :  viii 

Genituram  :  Senituram 
Cap.  21.  p.  324.  moderatissimns  ;  deest 
p.  325.  ictibus  confixit  :  2.  1. 

ita  demiserit  :  ita  deest 

ut  in  eadcm  :  et  in  eadem 

et  liberalitatis  :  desunt 

ut  nulli  :  ut  cum  nulli 


et  cum  ab  :  et  ab 

respondit  :  respouderit 
p.  326.  dixit  :  dixerit    . 
Cap.  22.   p.  326.    biennium,  menses  : 

biennium  et  menses 
p.  327.  ipsius  circa  :  circa  deest 

landes  gratiasque  :  2.  1.  3. 
Cap.  23.  p.  329.    auream  et  :  aureara 
aut 

poni  passus  est :  2.  3.  1. 


adversus  :  adversum 
Cattis 


Cathos  •  •  •  • 


Cattos 

Cactis    • 
Multat  tamen  :  tamen  deest 
p.  330.   legio  —  •  iuterfecta  :  legioncs 

•  •  •  •interfectee 
pioetorio  :  deest 

p.  331.  Odeum,  Porticuni  Isenm,  Sera- 
peuni,  ac  :  Uivorum,' Porticu.i 
Isiuni,  Serapium,  et 

p.  332.    XLV  ;    XXXV 

est  sepultum  :  2. 1. 

LIB,  VIII. 

Cap;  1.  p.  333.    Domitiano  enim,  exi- 

tiali  :  Domitiano,  exitiabili 
p.  334.  factus  :  est  factus 
Cap.  2.  p.  3>35.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Crini- 

tus  :  Vulpius  Crinitus  Trajaiuis 
p.  336.  fiictusest  :  2.  1. 
p.  337.  reparavit  :  prjeparavit 
et  Victopliali  :  desunt 
Thervingi  :  Terjungi 
p.  338.  millia  in  :  in  deest 
Cap.  3.  p.  338.    Parthanmsire    :  Phar- 

nace  Siro 
p.  339*  Bosporanorum  :  Bosporanorum 
et  Arabum 
Carduenos,    Marcomedos    :    Car- 
duenos,  et  Marcomedos 
p.  340.  Anthemusium  :  Anthemisium 
Persidis  :  Persidos 
Edessios  :  Mesenios 
p.  341.  Madenam  :  Macedenam 
Cap.  4.  p.  342.  damnatus  sit,  is  ;  dam- 
natus  sit,  atque  is 
ob  iioc  :  ob  heec 
Cap.  5.  p.  343.  nimis  :  nimium 

communis :  comis 
p.  344.    LXiii   meuse  nono,    et  die  : 
LXiii  mense 
sepultus  :  scpultiis  est 
Ossa  ejus,  coilocata  iu  urna  aurea 

•  •  •  -sita  :  Ossa  coliata  in  urnara 
auream.  •  •  .posita 

Cap.  6.  p.  346.  creatus  est  :  est  desst 
p.  347.  Trajani  uxore  :  2. 1. 

consobrinae  filium,  vivens  :  conso- 
briuae  suk  filium,  vivus 
p.  M^.  Idem  :  Dein 
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Cap.  7.  p.  348.  omni  tempore  :  2. 1. 
p.  349.  et  mnlta  :  et  deest 
p.  350.  XXIX  :  XX 

Fulviiis  Antoninus  :  Antonius  Ful- 
vius 
Cap.  8.  p.  352.  adeo  ut :  vel  adeo  nt 
pliirinia"  :  primae 
ejus  parerent :  ejus  dccxt 
p.  353.  omnes  suas  :  onines  dcest 

imperii  xxiii  :  dtsvni 
Cap.  9.  p.  354.  Venis  deest 

a  Numa  Pompilio,  materna  :  de- 

sunt 
Salentino  :  Solentino 
p.  355.  L.  Annius  Antonius  :  L.  An- 
tonius   - 
tunrque  :  tumqne 
usque  ad  eos  :  usque  ad  eum 
Cap.  10.  p.  356.    Antoninus,  M.  Anto- 

nini  :  Antonius,  M.  Antonii 
p.  557.  per  duces  :  per  duces  suos 
p.  358.  quadraginta  :  cccc 

civitate  Altiniim  :  Altinuui  civi- 
tarem 
p.  359.  et  cum  fratre  :  et  deest 

inter  divos  :  inter  deos 
Cap.  11.  p.  359.  tenuit,  quem  :  tenuit, 

vir  quem 
p.  360.  ut  in  infantia  :  ut  infantia 
p.  361.  esse  ei  idcirco  :  ei  idcirco  esse 

ut  hoc  :  ut  hujus 
Cap.  1"2.  p.  362.  per   Sextum  Cheero- 
nensem  :  Sextum  deest 
literas  eum  i  2,  1. 
p.  363.  benignitate,  et :  et  dcest 
p.  364.    Marcomannicum    :   Marconia- 
cuni 
nam  to  gravius  :  nam  gra vius 
exercitus  Romani  :  Romani  deest 
Cap.  13.  p.  365.  Carnuntum  :   Carnun- 
titnn 
Marcomannicum  :  Marconianicum 
p.  367.  sericani  ac  auream  :  ac  deest 
Cap.  14.  p.  o69.  LXi  :  LX 
Cap.  15.  p.  369.  L.  Antoninus  :  L.  An- 
tonius 
p.  370.  nisi  quod  :  quod  deest 

depravatus  :  pravatus 
p.  371.  sa-pe  dimicavit ;  sarpe  deest 
Cap,  16.  p.  371.  grandaevus  jam  .  jam 

deest 
Cap.  17.  p.  373.    invasit,  vir  nobilis  : 

invasil,  nobilis 
Cap.  18.  p.  374.  Romani  ■■  omnis 

provincia     Tripolitana,      oppido 

Lepti.   solus   omni  memoria  et 

ante  et  p.>stea  ex  Afi  ica  :  desnnt 

p.  375.  ac  V  aria  officia  :  ofiicia  et  varia 

p.  376.  Cyzicum  :  Cymicum 

et  Arabas  ;  et  dcest 
p.  377.   est  et  intcrftctus  ^  est  ct  de- 
sunf 


Cap.  19.  p.  378.  autem  praster  ;  tamen 
praeter 
doctus  :  doctis 

XXXII    :    CXXX 

p.  380.  anno  sexto  decimo,  mense  ter- 
tio,  et :  anno  xvi  mense,  et 
Antonini Antoninus  :    Anto- 
nii- •  •  .Antonius 

Cap.  20.  p.  382.  Impatiens  libidinis  ; 
ut  qui  ;  Impatientis  libidinis ; 
qui 

p.  383.  ffitatis  xliii  :  aetatis  dcest 

Cap.  21.  p.  383.  Opilius  deinde  :  2.1. 

Cap.  22.  p.  387.  exspcctatione  :  spec- 
tatione 

p.  388.  Seniia  Syra  :  Smiia  Sera 

Cap.  23.  p.  391.  in  matrem  suam  Mam- 
ma?am  :  1.  4.  2.  3. 


LIB. IX. 


Cap.  1.  p.  391.  neque  ipse  :  nee  ipse 
p.  392.  esset  imperator  :  2. 1. 
Pupieno  :  Puppione 
Aquileiae  -  Aquileia 
Cap.  2.  p.  393.  duo  superiores   obscu- 
rissimo    genere ;    Gordianus,    : 
ha^c     negligeniin     Transcriptoris 
omittiihtnr,    decepti  scilicet   voce 
Gordianus,  (jiue  superiorem  Msti 
paginam  claudit. 
p.  395.  Janum  geminum  aperuit  :  Ja- 
nuam  aperuit  geminum 
mox  feiiciter  :  mox  deest 
Cap.  3.  p.  397.  ac  pater  :  et  pater 

e  Syria  :  exiliam 
p.  398.  spectaculorumque  :  que  deest 

deinde  :  inde 
Cap.  4.  p.  398.    biennio  ipse   et  filius 
ejus   imperassent  :    biennio  im- 
perassent  ipse  et  filius 
p.  399.  barbarico  :  barbarico  solo 

et  inter  Divos  ;  et  deest 
Cap.  5.  p.  400.  Interamnae  :  Interim 
Cap.  8.  p.  403.  commode  :   "  fors  in- 
commode, sed  sensus  cuiril  sine 
emendatione,"  inquit  Beaupraeus 
Bell, 
p.  404.  Trebelliano  :  Rebelliano 
relaxavit  :  laxavit 
amissa  est  :  tum  amissam 
p.  405.  vastata  :  vastata  est 
Cap.  9.  p.  405.  Tum  jam  :  jam  deest 
p.  406.  quod  Mogontiacum,  quae  adver- 
sus    :    qui   Mogontiacum,    quae 
adversnm 
p.  408.  machinante  dolum  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  10.  p.  409.  Odenathum  :  Odenau- 
thum 
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Cap.  11.  p.  410.  fraude  Aureoli  ducis 
sui  :  desunt 
appellal us  Augustus  ■•  2.1. 
p.  411.  ac  reip.  ■  atque  icip. 

tamen    intra    imperii    biennium  : 

tamen  biennium  imperii 
et  Divus  :  et  deest 
Cap.  12.   p.  412.    vir  unicffi  moderati- 
onis  et  civilitatis,  ffiquandas  fra- 
tri    vel    piffponendiis    •    unica; 
moflerationis   vir,    et  civilitatis 
equidem  fratri  vel  praferendus 
*  decimo  die  :  decimo  anno 
Cap.  13.  p.  413.    quique  Gothos  :  de- 
sutit 
ad  fines  :  ac  fines 
p.  414.  quae  occiso  :  quae  decst 
p.  415.  orientis,  occidentis  :  2.  1. 
currum  praecedentibus  :  2. 1. 
corrector  Lucaniae  :  2. 1 . 
Zenobia  autem  :  nutem  deest 
Cap.  14.  p.  416.    etiam  monetarii  in 
urbe  rebellaverunt :  1.  3.  4. 2.  5. 
rationali  ;  rationabili 
p.  417.  ac  necessarius  :  desunt 

Cap.  15.  p.  419.  appellavitque divi- 

dit  :  desunt 
et  est  in  dextra  :  et  ter  dextra 
p.  420.  est  in  itineris  :  est  itineris 

locus  :  deest 
p.  421.  Mors  tamen  ejus  :  Mors  ejus 

Imperavit vi  :  desunt 

Cap.  16.  p.  421.    suscepit  imperium  : 
2.1. 
moratus  :  moderatus 
p.  422.    XX.  in   imperio  fuit,  neque  : 

XX.  imperio ;  neque 
Cap.  17.  p.  423.    ad  adniinistrationem 

barbaris  :  desunt 

miiltis  certaminibus  :  raultis  deest 
p.  424.  Alnium  :  Almam 
p.  425.  turri  ;  tnrre 

Imperavit-  •  ■  -quatuor  ■  desunt 

Cap.  18.  p.  4€6.  cum  quibiis aunis  : 

desunt 
Coc'nen  et  -.desunt 
nobilissimas  :  notissimas 
p.  427.  ictu  divini  :  vi  divini 

secum  ad  :  secum  Casarem  ad 
lecticula  :  in  lecticula 
p.  428.  foetore  :  putore 
Cap.  19.  p.  429.  in  Parthos  :  adParthos 
p.  430.  victa  :  victor 
Cap.  20.  p.  431.  Is  prima  •  Is  deest 

omnium  ;  omni 
p.  433.  Bagaudarum  :  Caudarum 
Cap.  21.  p.  434.    Per  hwc  tempera  : 
Post  hffic  tempora 
strenuffi  militiae  ordine  :    strenue 

ordine 
tractum  :  tractatum 
p.  435.  infestabant  ;  jnsertabant 


Cap.  22.  p.  436.  Herculium  =  Herculia- 

num 
p.  439.  cam  bella  :  cum  deest 
Cap.  23.  p.  440.  tolleretur  :  colligcrc;- 
tur 
provide  multa  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  24.  p.  441.    adversus  Narseum  : 
desunt 
praeliiim    habuit  :   prBeliura    exin 
secundum  habuit 
p,  442.  a  Diocletiauo  fertur  :  3. 1.  2. 
Cap.  25.  p.  443.  gazam  :  gratani 
turn  morante  :  commorante 
p.  444.  Basternis  ;  Lusternis 
Cap.  26.    p.  444.    callide  fuit    :    iuit 
deest 
invidia  :  deest 

qui  imperio  :  qui  in  imperio 
p.  445.  iiivexit  :  invexerat 
Cap.  27.  p.  446.  significans  :  signans 
etiam  severioribus  :  est  severiori- 

bus 
obsecutus  est  :  est  deest 
p.  447.  panmi  se  :  non  se 
privatam  vitam  :  2.  1. 
p.  448.  Salonas  ■  Salonam 
Cap.  28.  p.  449.  vitae  :  deest 

LIB.  X. 

Cap.  1.  p.  449.  eos  ita  :  eos  jam 

Galliam  :  Gallias 
p.  452.  ducensque  :  dicensque 

claustrum  =  claustra 

feriatis  :  festis 

eis  argento  :  eis  deest 
Cap.  2.  p.  453.    egregius  in  re  :  egre- 

gius  re 
p.  454.  eiectus  :  arrectus 
p.  455.  adhortatus  :  cohortatus 
p.  456.  desertus  est  :  est  deest 
Cap.  3.  p.  456.  Maxentio  :  Maxeatii 

deuudare  :  nudare 
p.  457.  captisque  :  que  deest 

profugit  :  profugus 

etenim  navigare  :  enim  navigare 
p.  458.  proclivus  :  proclivis 
Cap.  4.  p.  458.  secuta  est  =  est  deest 

Ita  Resp.  :  Ita  ut  Resp. 
p.  459.  adversum  :  adversus 

Mulvium  :  deest 

p.  460.    Maximinus    vicinum ; 

desunt 
Cap.  5.  p.  461.  quamvis  :  quanquam  : 

cum  eo  :  cum  illo 

ac  primo  :  et  primo 

Pannonia  ingenti  =   Pannonia  se- 
ciindo  ingenti 
p.  462.  omnique  :  omnibusque 
Cap  6.  p.  464.  Constantinus  :  Constan- 
tinum 
Crispum  filium  =  desunt 
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Cap.  7.  p.  466.  appetentissimus  :  atten- 

tissimiis 
p.  467.  his  ad  postremum  :  bi»  postrc- 
nium 

liberalibtis  studiis  =  I 

omnino  :  omnibus 
Cap.  9.  p.  469.  filios  tres 
p.  470.    potius  quam  jubente  :    post- 

quam juboute 
p.  471.  fratri  belliim  :  ■2. 1. 

Constantis  :  Constantii 

redacta  est  =  est  deest 
p.  472.  militibus  :  miljti 
Cap.  10.  p.  473.  gravia  perpessus  :  gra- 
via  est  perpessus 

cjEsis  exercitibus  :  desunt 
p.  474.  Singarain  :  Sinagam 
p.  475.  et  cunctis  :  et  in  cunctis 

prima  :  primarum 

et  jam  imperator  :  jam  deest 
Cap.  11.  p.  475.  Seda  :  Sed  semper  a 
p. 476.  abrogatmn  =  obrogatum 

qui  novo  :  qui  deest 

com  pulsus  est  :  est  deest 

invadente     vindicante 
p.  477.  caputque  ejus  pilo  per  :  ca,int 

ejus  per 
Cap.  12.  p.  478.  idoneas  :  idonea 

conferie  :  efferre 

circumlatum  est  :  est  deest 
Cap.  13.  p.  479.  natura  ferus,  et  :  na- 

tura  et 
Cap.  14.  p.  480.  alia  obsiderunt  ■•  Ita- 
lian! obsiderunt 
p.  481.  nutaret  :  nudaret 

Alamannorum  :  Alemannorum 


p. 485.  nimjs  :  nimium 

credens  ;     mox  etiam    uxoribus  .- 

desunt 
inhonoros  :  inhonores 
Cap.  16.  p.  486.  Ctesiphontem  :  Thesi- 

phontem 
p.  487.  VI.  Kalend.  :  x.  Kalend. 
•    aetatisalteroet  trigesimo  ■  desunt 
liberalibus  :  et  iiberalibus 
adeo  ut  :  desunt 
nequaquam  :  quanquam 
ingenti  et  prompta,  memoria?  tcna- 
cissimae  :  ingenti,  proniptse  me- 
moriae et  tenacissimaj 
p.  488.  ct  tributorum  :  cum  et  tribu- 
torum 
fieri  posset  :  ferri  posset 
p.  489.  religionis  Christianas  :  2.  1. 
Cap.  17.  p  491.  consensu  :  consultu 
commendatione  :   commandatione 
quam  sua,  militibus  ■■  3.1.2. 
p.  492.  Caudium  :  Claudium 

et    in   Hispania   ;    ita  et  in  His- 
pania 
p,  493.  conditio  non  penitus  .-  condi- 
tione  penitus 
cum  integrum   :    turn   cum    inte- 
grum 
p.  494.  Itaque  iter  •■  Isque  inter 

petens     potens 
Cap.  18.  p.  495.  quarto  decimo  :  xiii 
wtatis  •  et  ajtatis 
ac  minimum  :  sed  minimum 
p.  496.  Is  status  :  Hie  status 
nonodecimo  =  xviii 
Quia  autem    ad   inclytos  :  autem 
deest 


Cap.  15.  p.  483.  bellis  occupato ;  qui  : 
pra-liis  occupato;  quibus 

Hac  collatio  a  Beaupreo  Bell  de  BeauprS  Hall  in  com.  Norfolc.  institutafidt. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS 

On  Detached  Passages  of  Tacitus. 


NO.    III. 


1  ACiTus  says  in  his  Hi'it.  1.  1 .  c.  54.  "  Miserat  civitas  Lingonum, 
vetere  institute,  dona  legionibus,  dextras,  hospitii  insigne  :"  Again 
in  c.  8.  "  Centurionemque  Sisennam  dextras,  concordias  insignia, 
Syriaci  exercitus  nomine  ad  prastorianos  ferentem  variis  artibus  aggres* 
sus  est :"  Again  in  his  Atin.  1.  2.  58.  "  Miserat  amicitiam  ac  foedus 
memoraturos,  et  cupere  renovari  dextras."  These  three  passages 
are  allusive  to  a  curious  custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  commentators,  as  the  learned  reader  will  see  by 
turning  to  the  Notes  of  Lipsius,  and  of  Vertranius,  of  Aurelius,  and 
of  Freinshemius,  upon  the  first,  and  the  third  passage.  Pichena, 
upon  the  second  passage,  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  meaning 


On  detached  Passages  of  Tacitus.  "ciSy 

©f  Tacitus,  as  he  says,  "  Unde  conjicere  possumus  fuisse  allquod 
signum,  duas  dextras  simul  junctas  referens,  idque  argenteum,  ut 
cetera  plerumque  militaria  signa,  quod  dono  invicem  mitteretur, 
tanquam  symbolum  hospitii,  aut  fidei,  aut  concordije." 

Gesner  says,  under  Renovare,  in  his  2'hes.  Ling.  Lat.  "  Renovari 
dextras  cupere  Tac.  Ann.  2,  58.  Idem  Auctor  (referente  Alciato) 
ostendit,  1.  18,  dextras,  concordias  signa,  ultro  citroque  destinari  ab 
exercitibus  sohtas."  Alex,  ab  Alex,  in  his  Ge'i.  Dies,  1.  2.  refers  to 
the  first  passage  of  Tacitus,  when  he  says,  "  Fuitque  apud  Lingones 
servatum,  ut  dextrae  effigies  hospitii  symbolum  ferret,  et  incoluinitatis 
tesseram."  B.  Faber  says  in  his  Thes.  Erud.  Schol.  "  Dexteras  etiam 
inter  signa  militaria  erant,  quse  mitti  ad  eos  solebant."  Spanhemius 
observes  in  his  Dissert,  ii.  de  Freest,  et  Usu  Niimism.  (2d  Ed.  p.  119.) 
"  Hinc  etiam  morem  ilium  vetustissimum  jam  olim  promanasse,  ut 
ad  absentes  legiones  et  exercitus,  tanquam  prsesens  hospitii  et  con- 
cordias tessera,  dextrs  mitterentur  :  [Spanhem  here  cites  the  two  first 
passages  from  Tacitus,  and  adds]  Quae  mire  certe  illustrant  plures  illi 
nummi,  in  quibus  duac  dextrae  mnctae,  cum  inscriptione  Concordia,  aut 
Fides  Exercituum,  aut  similes  dextrae  impositfe  perticis  sigrorum  mili- 
tarium,  aut  manus  alias  addita  imagini  Augusti  ab  aliqua  colonia, 
cum  in  Fidei  procul  dubio  symbolum,  tum  in  hospitii  id  genus  memo- 
riam."  Pitiscus,  in  Lex.  Ant.  Rom.  quotes  this  passage.  P.  C. 
Hanthaler  in  h\s  Exer.  Fac.  de  Ntm.  Vet.  (Norimb.  1741.)  says  in 
Pt.  II.  p.  108.  "  A  quo  [Spanhemio]  insuper  disco,  usitatum  olim 
fuisse,  ut  ab  Urbibus  ac  Provinciis  ad  absentes  legiones  et  exercitus 
dextrje  mitterentur,  cum  Fidei  et  concordiae,  tum  etiam  indicandi 
parati  lubentisque  hospitii   causa  :  uti  de   Lingonensibus  fidem  nobis 

Tac.  facit : sed  absentibus  etiam  dextris  signa  ipsa  prassentia  juratae 

concordis,  fideiaue  sufficere  poterant."  Spanhem  says  in  the  passage, 
to  which  I  have  before  referred  the  reader  :  "  Fidem  etiam  et  Concor- 
diam,  duplicis  dextrae  illiusque  implicatae  symbolo,  non  immerito  in 
iisdem  nummis  signari,  h..  e.  datas  Fidei  manus,  ut  in  Thyeste  loqui- 
tur Seneca,  et  ante  eum  Ovid. 

Jura,  fides  uhi.  nunc,  commissaque  dextera  dextrce, 
aut  si  cut  alibi  innuit  Annalium  scriptor,  Mos  est  regibus,  guoties  in 
sociefatem  caeant,  implicare  dextras ;  neque  enim  summum  Illud  apud 
Romanos  solum,  sed  apud  batbaros  quoque  pignus  fidei  et  securitatis  : 
ut  rem  alias  obvium  egregie  illustrat  hie  Josephi  locus,  (1.  18.  c.  12.) 
agens  de  coUoquio  Artabani  Parthorum  Regis,  et  Romani  Praesidis, 
Et  dextram  dedit,  tanquam  maximum  confidentia-  argumentum  apud 
omnes  illos  barbaros  ;  neque  enim  fdem  fallet  quisquam  ex  iis,  data 
semel  dextra,  neque  Jidem  habere  dubitabit,  tale  securitatis  pignus  ab 
iis  nactus,  a  quibus  injuriam  sihi  metuere  poterat  :  ut  non  mirum 
renovari  dextras  pro  fidei.  aut  foederis  redintegratione  usurpasse  regem 
regum  apud  Germanicum."  But  when  Tac.  says  renoviri  dextras, 
he  undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  renewal  of  these  symbols,  which  are 
described  above  :  Facciolati,  however,  understood  the  phrase  in  the 
same  way :  he  says,  "  Renovare  dextras  est  foedus  amicitiamque  in- 
staurare,  cujus  juiigendae  prscipuus  ritus  erat  dextras  jungere." 

Ernesti  says  on  the  first  passage ;  "  Durior  modus  loquendi ;  et 
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alias  tesserse  potius  insignia  hospitii,  quos  mittantur  :  sed  contra  librc^ 
rum  consensum  nihil  tentandum  :  credo  cum  Pichena  ad  Hint.  2.  8. 
fuisse  figuras  quasdam  ex  auro,  aut  argento  ;  forte  quales  in  nummis 
triumvirorum  reperimus." 

We  have  in  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  19.  the  following  passage:  "  Inde  apud 
Senatum  non  comptior  Galbx,  non  longior  quam  apud  militem, 
sermo  :  Pisonis  comis  oratio,  et  patrum  favor  aderat ;  multi  voluntate  ; 
efFusius  qui  noluerant;  medie,  at  plurimi,  obvio  obsequio  privatas 
spes  agitantes,  sine  publica  cura."  G.  Brotier  says  on  Medie  at 
plurimi :  "  Sic  volebat  Ryck.  e  suo  MS.  Agr.  verum  cum  adverbium 
medie  non  occurrat,  nisi  apud  Firmicum  aliosque  recentioris  Latini- 
tatis  scriptores,  emendabat  Freinshem.  medii,  ac  plurimi :  sic  vertit 
cl.  Gordon,  While  the  indifferent,  and  the  major  part :  medie  tamen 
habent  omnes  MSS.  et  ferme  omnes  libri  ac,  non  at  :  tueri  etiam 
medie  utcunque  videbitur,  quod  mox  sequitur,  agitantes ;  nam  post 
medii-,  rectlus  scriberetur,  agitabant,  ut  recte  observat  cl.  Ernestus." 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  interpose  my  opinion,  I  would  read  medii  et 
plurimi,  as  in  Hist.  I.  c.  83.  Vidgus  et  plures ;  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty, which  has  not  been  noticed,  in  the  expression,  Obvio  obsequio 
privatas  spes  agitantes,  a  construction,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
never  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  who  may  be  rescued  from 
it  by  altering  the  punctuation  thus,  Medii  et  plurimi,  obvio  obsequio, 
privatas  spes  agitantes  [sc.  animo],  sine  publica  cura.  This  alteration 
restores  to  Tacitus  the  gradation,  which  he  intended  to  make  — 
Multi  voluntate  ;  effusius  qui  noluerant ;  medii,  et  plurimi,  obvio 
obsequio,  sc.  loquebantur,  as  in  c.  16.  Galba  quidem  hcec  ac  talia, 
tanquam  principem  Jaceret ;  cceteri  tanquam  cum  Jacto  loquebantur. 
The  objection  of  Brotier,  and  of  Ernesti,  that,  if  we  read  medii, 
we  must  read  agitabant,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  there  is  evidently  some  verb  understood  before  voluntate  and 
effusius.  I  would  then  translate  the  whole  passage  thus :  "  The 
speech  of  Piso  was  neat  and  appropriate  ;  and  the  Fathers  expressed 
their  approbation  (not — '  heard  him  with  attention,'  as  Murphy  turns 
it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  spoke  on  the  occasion) ;  many 
of  them  delivered  the  sentiments  of  their  heart ;  and  those,  who  had 
been  averse  to  the  scheme  of  adoption,  complimented  him  in  more 
profuse  terms,  while  the  neutral,  who  formed  the  majority,  spoke  with 
a  servility,  which  betrayed  itself,  revolving  in  their  minds  the  hopes 
of  private  emolument,  without  any  regard  to  the  public  interest." 


EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Jan.  17.  1812. 
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De  Ratione  Emendandi  Greecos  Auctores,  Syntagma  recens  auctum. 

De  Literis  omissis  et  Sujpervacuis. 


l\  UNC  ad  alteram  emendandi  rationem,  quse  multo  difficilior  est,  et 
ingeniosior,  progredimur.  Ea  literas,  ac  syllabas,  et  verba  denique 
turn  singula,  turn  plura,  vel  addit,  cum  opus  est,  vel  tollit.  Primum 
de  literis  agemus,  qu£e  ssepe  vel  supersunt,  vel  desunt,  ut  in  singulis 
docebimus. 

In  cc  scribendum  kxiAXTuv'}  pro  Siuxruv  Aristid.  in  Panath.  x,xi  ov^z 
'ToTg  lidKTi  rdjv  hf/.dTmv  iKTrXripovf/^ivov  tii/^vif/.ipoy .  TraXaiorfAc/.Tci']  pro  7irXx<rf4,XTX 
Platon.  2.  |it>)TB  (paiiXiUi  lailx,vv  Tct,  7rXci<!-f.icnx,  y,y,Ti  a,(ri/,(pii^  nvug  ij  ax.oXiae. 
TFcigliy^i   rag  ypcif^cig.    oiV£^ov<reii    pro   oivi^oviri    in    ^gypt.    avxlStliets-cifiivot'^ 

pro  avec/SiiScis-i^ivoi  Hcl.  2.  uTOTrovTi  pro  TOTrovn  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  ex  Athen. 
Contra  xo<ruov'ri^  pro  Ko<rf.t,ov(rxi  Aristid.  in  Panath.  ^Itrrof^ov^  pro  ^id- 
e-rouov  Hel.  initio  3.  ^warov  pro  u^vvxrov  Gorg.  vttI^  zrxXsc^vi^.  Tr^ori^ovi 
pro  Trgsiorjgoy;  Lys.  xecrx  Ipotroo-i.  Inrnoyi  ol  Tnitrccvapcv  f^lv,  y-ot,]  K»XXxKry^^ov, 
Kctt  tri^ovg  iceqjx,  Trpaorieovg  ocinov  yivofuvovg. 

In  /2  scribendum  Tr^oa-fit/ici^uv']     pro  7r^o<7^iu(!^iiv  Aristid.   Platon.  2. 

xai  fA.viV  Kdd'  vf^.cli  Toi/g  a-o^ohi  i^oi  Tig  oiv  aai  7rpo(r/2Kil^iiv  tm  Xoyai.  ht/2i/2ei^s  pro 
svs/3/«(^6  Polyb.  3. 

In  y  scribendum  xiyovn^   pro  ><.iovTi  Aristid.  subi  nitium  Panath.  ^ii 

T»  AsovTi  x-ivavvov  z^Ms'iv  iSTTiiv  fiuXXov,  i)  TV]  TToMi  Tuv  ipywt  'on  l-npotyfAXTlvirt. 
«55-j)XA«£y|W5vov   pro   a.Tirt{X\o(,^ivov   in  Hymn.  Contra    uvauivov^    pro    a.vnyfAivc\) 

Hel.  3.   E^=T(xvf?  pro  yiif/.iTiKYi<;  lib.  iv.  cap.  25.  e  Plutarch. 

In  ^  scribendum  vap^i^m  pro  Trup^im  Aristid.  de  Paraph,  ith'vrm  pro 
^tiTav  Synes.  or.  1 .  Contra  sa)x.s<]  pro  l^a^gj  Aristid.  in  Panath.  «y  ykt 
itrrs^vifiivvi  ovvci/^iciig  iooKH,   c.XX   uprt  7rpoir>ciKTriU,-r/]. 

In  £  scribendum  x^lnnv  pro  k^ivhv  Arist.  Leuctr.  3.  Contra  7r^o<ri)'] 
pro  TTgo?  iii)  infra. 

In  >}  scribendum  y.-ziXyiSivTon;  pro  KXrid'urccg  Clem.  Strom.  1.  Contra 
hnn^xm]  pro  ^Trn^yiKag  Aristid.  Platon.  2. 

In   6   scribendum  (peda-n]  pro  (pda-n  Arist.  initio  Platon.   1.  bl^6'  hi 

ttiij-tS    ^^>i<rSxi     TTl^i    oiaravTuy,    ocv    Tig    (pdtrri    yivoiciiog.     i^iXhiv'j     prO    l|£AsiV 

Sicul.  1.  ^id.pSo^xTg  pro  ^ix^o^xTg.  Contra  prodit.  (et  Antiph.  TsT^«Aay.  /3.) 

Sincti  pro  iivxi  Platon.  2.  on  y.xl  vouovg  ilvxi,  kxi  •<^yi(povi  hiyxiiv,  kxI 
(rvvitTTiiv  rx  ^iKXtx,  xxi  (rvf/.SevMve-Xi.  et  Gorg.  IXsmj  kyxai/x.  Contra  ^opxi 
pro  (pSo^xg  Aristid.  in  Rhod.  rxg  KXiVXg  ravrxg  xxt  xroTrovg,  xxi  -xe^x 
TTXa-Yig  nxicoiiv  (pdo^xg  yiyovvixg.  x)a-^^ug'\  pro  \a-)(,&^u)g.  Contra  prodit. 
i%iMiv  pro  l^iXSitv  Serm.  3.  aig  xpx  rovrov  rdri  oa-TX,  ^«o<  \\iX6u)i,  Kxi  nXipot 
hkhui.  lAojy  pro  Ix&aiv  lib.  vi.  cap.  27.  ex  Eurip. 

In  I  scribendum  a-vHivng  pro  a-wivrig  Aristid.  initio  in  Sarap.  ■xx^iov- 
Tfj  pro  z-x^ovTig  Leuctr«  2,   «<  t«vv««vt('«»  '/jv,  kxI  «i  Syi/BxJoi  Trx^ovug   i^xitovT* 
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tTt  rovi  XxKt^xif^ovt'ev?.    ?})A/a»]   pro  ^lixy  Platon.  1.  Contra  upifia)  pro 

tt^i&fACi  Aristid.  in  Monod.  x-ai  y,iyiScav  u^iiftoi  Ka't  f^^rpx,  x»t  /idinig, 
<po/Sa>  pro  <poi/Bit)  bis,  lib.  vi.  ca.  9.  e  Plut.  xcieoAulm  pro  x.x6oXik>iv  lib.  vii. 
ca.  23.  ex  Athen. 

In  K  scribendum  ^oAs«<>i«?  pro  7s-oXif/,Ug  Gorg.  IttI^  Ts-aXoifAyi^.  Contra 
vctvTM'i]  pro  voiVTixS.))  Aristid.  initio  de  Paraph,  iir-zn  pro  kktiis  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.  ex  Isac.  et  Steph. 

In  A  scribendum  sa|8«)i]  pro  s'lsfv  Aristid.  extrem a  Platon.  I.  uo-zrir 
ecTTcoia^dincavrct  civrov  i^iiv  Hi  rov^  fyiTo^x?.  otTr^nirTia.v  pro  UTrio-rtav  PlatO.  2. 
Myu]i  pro  lyiov  Serm.  5.  t^'iyotv  T8  lyaiv  i^%,  x.xt  Ttr^of^.vuf^ivoi  crvvovirixi;  Trip) 
Xoyovi.  Y,i!t,-ci%'h'zv<ri  pro  r-a.'cVTtivs-i  Polyb.  5.  >cctTi»zrXiii<ria  pro  Kotrc'.Tia.vfU 
in  Procul.  Contra  a.iihtx')']  pro  a.>.^kix)i  Aristid,  in  Panath.  out  i^iTrXd- 
ynTc.v  Tftjv  o^oJfiivm  rvtv  uXvihidv.   v7rtp/3i,SyiKori';  pro  vTip/3ijSX/ix<>Tii;    Leuctr.  4;. 

In  jtt  scribendum  IfMcvrov^  P^o  IxvtoZ  Hel.  2.  vof/.ov']  pro  vbov  10. 
Contra  TroXim  pro  ■ss-oMia.uv  Aristid.  Leuct.  1.  tovt*  ^'  cvx.  nti  raiv  -ttoXiuui 
Movov   siTT/v,   c.Xha,  y.xt  t»  t^v   toicdruiv  otTravrx    vtto    revrcv    rov  Xoyav   ip^irect. 

iiTTOkiv  pro  t'i'n-aifiiy.    Contra  prodit.  iTrvi^iMv'^  pro  £jtt«-;)g£*«v  1.  de  Concord. 

In  V  scribendum  cvTiv  pro  ov^e  Aristid.  septem  locis,  initio  Panat^ 
Sicul.  2.  de  Paraph.  Platon.  1.  ter,  et  Serm  4.  (et  Hel.  1.)  ^j^r/evvj 
pro  ^<zj-Aey  Platon.  2.  xg<|44Vft)d>;J  pro  xgy|itf^5!5  ibid,  vuvruv  pro  U.VT0OV 
Serm.  2.  zrAoiavrs  oJi  5r^os<:;r<wv  «ir;tA75  ioj/,  xi/J  <pu>di  Ttvcii  raiv  uvtmv.  et 
Polyb.  10.  Contra  «y?i]  pro  ov^sv  Aristid.  quater,  in  Panath.  Platon.  1. 
et  Plato.  2.  duobus  locis.  K^v^oi]  pro  K^vf^m  Serm.  2.  xiyu]  pro  A;ye<» 
in  Panath.  et  de  Paraph.  «>)§]    pro  uvk^  in  Panath.  «v»'g-r£  eyrfw?   i^ai^ire? 

Tov  TToXAoi/,    x«/  A<.t4eve;  T«5-oyT«<.    %oiIvJ    pro  ^vovv    Hel.    I .    TM  Oi  pro  TU>  ^ 

lib.  vii.  cap.  29.  ex  Eurip.  aiirctt'J  pro  v«3t«»<  in  Athen.  fragm. 

In  I    scribendum   osojtt.iwv  pro  "^i^af/ivuy  Aristid.    extrema  Panath. 

7rXU(rrsii;  yup  i/T^lp  tcov  oi%ou,iyo)v  oiTr'-a-TiiXiv. 

In  0  scribendum  o|)0ij5-ovti;«*  pro  (pS-Jitrovrxt  Aristid.  Platon.  1.  Contra 
vvv]  pro  vtvv  Aristid.  Platon.  3.  Trxiai?  pro  TroXiug  in  jiEgypt.  S  ^'  agat 
xiieetpuvo;  x,ec(  iXtKMvo^  ttoXiui;  uv-,    y.u,t  (pi>ciov  nx-gov. 

In  5r  scribendum  7rei^ix,7rifz7roi2  pro  *i^c4  wEtt^e;  Hel.  4.  x«/  ^rgc?  r<W 
^upav  elpx  iT-y.Tfoi  tov;  vesv;  o  iio^,  Ivvomv  Contra  Ttx^xXiiitv'j  pro  Trx^HTrXviiv 
Aristid.   initio  Sicul.  1.     In^ov   dl,  -rev   TrxgccT^-Xvitv  '^  ySy,   vikIcc'j  Tiij   up^tj;, 

teCy  TO    TTifiTTHV  X^OtTvi. 

In  g  scribendum  Tr^iri^ov  pro  TroTs^av  Aristid.  in  Asclep.  Contra 
5r«T:|<i>j  pro  7rg«Tsg«?  Aristid.  de  Parap.  Trx^i^iixi  pro  7r«gj§;(iSTi»<  in 
..^gyp.  TToioi  a ,  m  'ia-f^iv,  7r«T«^o?  ^^ovov  x^iirrov  tideo^  Trxpi^^irxi  cvv 
Toa-evToi  ciVfAxn.    roTraiJ  pro  Tgs  .m  Hel.  5. 

In  5-  scribendum  Tr^efTEr^^ovj  pro  ^r^asVev  Aristid  in  Rom    et  Platon. 

2.  fiitrrx^  pro  (t4£T£<  Platon.  2.  ttm-t  xv  ly-iivx  ^irk  r^xytadixi  tjv.  ■A^oo-u.yit 
pro  wgaas'/sf  2.  de  Societ.  ^rgos-^s^oiro  pro  7r^e:p'i^oiro  Platon.  1.  «  Oijva* 
pro  a$iivxi  Ul  Eteon.  a>s  tt^'.v  iif^lvxtov  xfti^xi  a-ci,  xxt^iv  iivxi  rou  ip'^vovg 
li^tiv  y-xriXaliii.  Contra  5rgoK£eA5<V^«<3  pro  '7r^oa-KxXu'<!-&xi  Aristid.  Platon. 
1.  n)6j^  pro  voa-o;  Serm.  2.  ttpd/ikovtmv  pro  Trg^os-yiKO'JTUv  Platon.  2.  nxf 
To<?  Aoyaij  kxXov  to  ^iiOKriat  ruv  Trptxr/iicovray  I-^ihkui;  tU  oa-ov  £|so-r*v.  (et 
Hel.  1.)  5|eT)ix£v  pro  l^ia-T^y.iy  in  .£gypt.  xxf^ov  pro  xoa-f^ov  in  Rom.  e/V 
«£  Koa-fAay  x.xi  Ttxtrxi;   iv^po<rvyXi  TiTPXTTTXt  FVV  'i%cv<r{ot.  Jam  ttpoj  et  TTgo  inter 

se  crebro  mutantur. 
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In  T  scribendum  y^^iT^i^xcta-iv']  pro  ^if^i^inaa-iy  Aristid.  initio  Panath. 
7rXio)>rui2  pro  ^Aecvas?  1  •  de  Pac.  iing  i^oi6  tjjttSjj,  ^  TrMovcti  laav,  ij  x.xru 
ynv  e|(i3VT«5.  avTi^sT  pro  Kvai^ii  Platon.  1.  Contra  ?r^o.-<>ixovi']  pro  ^s-ges-oi*- 
Toy?  Aristid.  sub  finem  Panath.  xse,  rovro  /u,lv  rovi  ■sF^tTotn.rovi  rai?  VaAjio-* 
/3xp3i»povi  nSi^XTTivKOTo?  iK  TToAAoi/,  civoi;']  pro  ai^ras  Hel,  5.  ifii'^i']  pro 
iTgr^^j  Synes.  Hymn.  5. 

In  u  scribendum  c-v^/BovMv  pro  c-vfi^cXov  Aristid.  initio  2.  de  Concord, 
et  Gorg.  ixiv/i;  '"/Ktiiu  oiv^ii  pro  a|£<  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  e  Xenoph.  et 
Eurip.  Contra  ipii  ?  pro  iv:piik  Aristid,  in  Hercul.  roii?  -xoTu^wi  iv(pnls. 
Ti-'iTrccrcii  pro  TriTTxvrxi  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  ex  Eurip. 

In  (p  scribendum  av^k  pro  u^n^l?  Isaso  -sn^t  rov  (piXcxrvift.  'la-u?  (aU 
iFTtv  oKpiioli  (pxvoTrpciTm,    u  Uvopi^,  roii  iVKrJifAsvai;  (rvf/c(popai  (pxnpcig  x.x6itrrcivciti. 

In  X  scribendum  x.'^^ui  pro  w|«;  Aristid.  in  Palinod.  Kxi  ryi^  uyctTryiTtii 
il^xi;  as-TTi^ii  xAJJ^o?  ao-Tfv.  Contra  mv  pro  u^sv  Aristid.  in  Paneg.  Yv'  tl^iv 

ilTrcca-if    a^sT?;    oiadT-KuXot    Kotva'..   ficiKii    prO    j^xK^i?    lib.  iv.     cap.    14.    CX 

Plut. 

In  6)  scribendum  xla^ov^itri^  pro  xi^ov^m  Aristid.  2.  de  Concord. 

tzr}    AssTTwy   Tfai'   Treoiov    Kxi    (TJCoXtHv  xipovfiivyj.      Contra   6iptvxi  prO   6taptvxi 
Aristid.  in  Smyrn.  xv^oa  §6  yi^ivom  kxi  6t6)^tvxt. 


De  Syllahis,  el  Verhii  Addendis,  ac  ToUendis,  et  de  Glossis. 

CAP.    III. 

Hjec  de  literis  ;  nunc  ad  syllabas.  Eie  quoque  vel  desunt  vel  super- 
sunt  in  primis,  mediis,  aut  extremis  vocabulis. 

In  initio  primum  scribendum  ^m^oixv  pro  xvoixv  Aristid.  initio 
Platon.  1.  (et  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  ^  Plat.)  \%ixa.<rxi\  pro  \ra,<rxt  Leuctr.  4. 
ftST06A«^^«'v«vr£?  I  pro  Xxfi/Sdtovrti  in  Rom.  aiO-Tri^  iy  ir<pxipx  rkv  ru\iv  'Kctf^^x- 
yovTig.  7r^c:pi^iti  pro  (psgsf?  m  fin.  Platon.  1.  a-vfCTr^cioyTOi^  pro  TTpoiovrog 
initio  Platon.  1.  <r<s3-wAa]  pro  7rv>^i»i  In  Smyrn.  «  /^Av  ouv  Trpur/SvrxTyi  tfoXij 
ly  ri  ttvXm  KTi^irxi.  o-uf^uTuv^  pro  tuv  Hel.  initio  1.  o  5a  x(yix>\.oi  ma-TX 
•Trcttrx  raly  vioa-^xycJv.  (rvviTTScrfixi']  pro  iTricrSxi  initio  6.  Contra  scribendum 

/iovMvay j  pro  crvfA^ouXiiiuy  Aristid.  ad  Regg.  x.d(roy  pro  Kxitxxcrov  in 
Rhodia.    XXI    yZv    x-iig^TrxSov  filv     x.xt   scxvKXa-ay,    x.x\    xXXxi    v>i<rsvg  oixouMSvoty 

ia-rtv  i^ity.  a-Tcia-iiu:;'^    pro  trvcrrxtnui;  in   Panath.  (fiiTi  pro  f4.x6nTi  Herod. 

TTi^}  TtoXir,    xTTio-ri^yiTXi  OS  rtxroiiioy  ^^ivav,   iwg  xv  7rxpci^iiyf*x  ftx6iiTS. 

In  medio   scribendum   xvxvrxyavK^-Toi   pro    xyrxyavia-Toi  Aristid.    in 

Asclep.  f.iovot  OS  ovTOi  zr?iyi6ii  kxi  apirri  '.rpoyivaiy  tiirtv  xnTxyaiynrTot.  iimiyyi- 
rxfiiyevi  pro  ilyns-af/Avovi  PlatO.  2.  iTrioUKvvfiiyov  pro  iTrt^iifisufiv  Serm.  4, 
ixiO£t|tt5KJv  yap  fiov  Xayovg  rtvxg.  oiof/.XTToraTX  pro  oyof/.X(rrx  in  fine  Panath. 
et  ovou.x<j-iorc/,Ta>y^  pro  ovof^ciTuy  de  Paraph,  quod  olim  in  oyofixa-ruv 
mutaru.  t.  Trx^ctKoiTxka-Sxi  pro  7rct^xKciSic9xi  in  Panath.  o-kottiXouI  pro 
a-KvXov  ni  Rhodiac.  k  TroXig  os  Iv  c-kvXov  f/,a  px  XiXuvrxi.  vutT  foy]  pro 
va-n^ov  in  Rom.   (sicut  yi/air-^x?  pro  Ktn^cg  Andoc.  vt^i  t??  tt^o?  XxKtS.^ 

^a/^viyyis-iiiy  |)ro  ^u^ija-itiv  Serm.  1.  xvxKo-^ni^iyov ':  prO  xxoTTTOf^iyoy  Hcl. 
initio   2.     «AAmAo<;]     pro    clxXotg    9.    ayxhi^f^vxt]     pro   uvx^Svivxi    10.    5r£a- 

rTMTTO,ltSl'«       pro      TT^XTTOf/AVX      LtJS.       KXTX       UXKlfiiXO.       KXTX^'^rt^PfarXfilVOt     pYO 

KXTx(f)u<rxu.ivo{  A.mip.  TSTgocA.  /3.  (A*  K»rx(()iKrxfAiyot  ^vB-jici^ovi  yifAxg  kxtx- 
rr^VsTS.  /3ewAswej«£i'»<5  pro  (StvMfAStois  Lyc.   ««r««  XiUKg.  IxtfioXxi   pro  l;r<|8i«f 
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Polyb.  8.  ^vv6iKiio-iiv  pro  ^vvoi<niv  Thucyd.  2.  KxriSi^^Jv  pro  KaSi^av  lib.  iii. 
cap.  21.  ex  Dion.  «aAh'Awv  pro  cIaXc-jv  lib.  viii.  cap.  19.  e  Just.  Contra 
scribendum  oiXXoi?  pro  «aah'a«(?  Aristid.  2.  de  Societ.  et  i'AA^v  pro 
aAAsjAftJV  1.  de  Concord,  i^ov  a  ct,>civovvu<;  to,  vTrdp^ovra  x.up7roZcr$xi,  e<  uir' 
wAAuAiWV  vTTct^^u,  i^Yifiioiv  MyiUTXi.  /3s/3«<(jTiiTo;]  pro  fii/iccUrr,?  Serm.  4. 
y^«44t4&;iij  pro  ypcifnudTuv  Platon.  2.  diu^ovrx?  pro  ^<«T«{|ovTaj5  in  Eleusin. 
et  o<«fTray(7<!'  pro  oixrdrrovcriv  in  Asclep.  oyro*  oi  Tcoi'nay/ii  rij;  yi^j  SiojTasV- 
Toncr*!/,  (wa-3-£g  «Vt£^s;.  £A^»|t«ev3  P^O  X'hiyy^^mfA.iv  Leuctr.  2.  ^avov]  pro 
6clveirov  de  Paraph,  xst^joi^tr/]  pro  xxro'Jiova-i  in  Panegyr.  o^o/«jj  pro 
efiovolxi  !•  de  Concord.  E^sAlJff-osf  y.a.i  rtVTUv  furu  t??  ofitvolccq  dy-oXia-xi 
yvuf,iyji;,  ofAfAci]  pro  oveM«  xiel.  8.  xcti  tots  ovo,««  vj  7rpi(7/iv7ig  IftTriTTpxre, 
Kui  ra,  fi3>.n  ttx^iTto.  fAavra'av  pro  f-iapTvpixv  Din.  n-xra.  ^t^fioaS.  x-yipuf^  pro 
x.vigv}c.ei,i  Synes.  hymn.  1.  ot^s  pro  o-^of.cc«,i  lib.  i.e.  10.  ex  Mus. 

In  fine  scribendum  x.(x.&tacri0To\  pro  •/.o.^utIu  Aristid.  in  Reg.  (quo 
loco  conjecturam  nostram  scriptus  codex,  ut  et  aliis  permultis,  con- 
lirmavit.)  tjAsutwvtsj  pro  tsAsvtJv  Platon.  2.  x-a,]  tiM'jtwv  a^'^AA«|«v, 
»?  'ItrfAi^t.  tots  pro  Ta  in  Gratulat.  quod  etiam  pro  ravro!.  ponendiim 
Lys.  x-xTot,  i^xroa-i.  et  Athen.  fragm.  et  pro  ti^Sto  in  fine  Panath. 
Contra  scribendum  i^ov  pro  'i^ovn  Aristid.  initio  Leuct.  1.  to  'nx^ov  S* 
eidiKov  Tx^iv  i^^^vTi  yiyvcixTKirxi.  et  ^ixyyiXXo]i'\  pro  ^ixyy'iXXoVTi  extrema 
Platon.  1.  quanquam  locus  est  mutilus.  fAcig^rve^i -pro  (/.xg^rvgiov.  Platon. 
2.  Tev  pro  Tot/Tou  Platon.  1.  vofAovi;  ol  dij  rcvrcv  y(,a.piv  yif^iv  ir'iSrii  X'^^'^  *"' 
TOff-avTOf;  TO  TrX'iiioi.  VTTOf^vrif^x  pro  VTxrofzv^fAXTX  in  Eleusin.  Tron  pro  ;roT£f<« 
Gorg.    V7.sg   TTuXxfifia,    TToripct  ol  ixcf4,Krxv,  yifyiipxi  sj  vvxroi  ; 

Jam  sicut  syllabae,  sic  etiam  voces  unius  syllabae  non  raro  vel 
desiderantur,  vel  vacant.  Ac  primum  xxi  et  ovx.  desunt  saspissime  : 
tum  ^ix,  TTx^a,,  TTgo?,  Im,  'iTi^i,  et  alia,  quae  nihil  est  opus  singillatim 
omnia  recensere.  Contra  xxlsxpe  superest,  et  ovx,  ut  u  initio  Sicul.  1. 
et  ou  initio  in  Rom.  ut  aliqua  de  multis  proferam.  Quemadmodum 
porro  voces  monosyllabsE,  sic  etiam  polysyllabas  nonnunquam  eodem 
pacto  vel  desunt,  vel  supersunt.  Ac  sicut  literas  initio  diximus  vel 
geminari  saspe,  vel  geminatas  reddi  singulas,  sic  in  vocibus  integris 
accidit,  ut  eas  propter  similitudinem  nunc  frustra  geminentur,  nunc 
in  unam  duae  contrahantur  :  quanquam  hoc  etiam  per  aliam  inscitiam 
fieri  solet.  De  contractis  exempla  pauca  proferam,  cum  reliqua  per 
se  cuivis  possint  occurrere.  Itaque  Leuctr.  4.  deest  /ioi/XuvTxi]  ante 
cvvuvrai,  ixv  //.i]  oipy^ua-i  ruy  IxXvivuv,  f/J/i  a'  xttip  ovvuvrxt  Troaiti.  in  Rom. 
deest  TrdvTx']  post  ti^iIt^.  deest  |wsv««v]  post  <rvnvy,ofiint-  <rvyiv)(^o/xivyi  roy 
ttTTxvTx  x'luvx  Tyivoi  T>)v  xp^'/;v.  deest  'i'x,i'>v'\  autc  s%6(v.  deest  TroXiTilx?'^ 
post  TToXiTxg.  in  quibus  est  perspicua  similitudo  :  nam  dissimjlium  nihil 
est  opus  exempla  producere.  Similiter,  ut  dixi,  temere  geminantur 
voces.  Sic  wvSt^viTxt  TTx^  iri^ov  ttx^'  Wieov  t<  h.x\  ^/itsi  legitur  Platon. 
1.  et  paulo  ante,  el  fA/ioi  '^vjrap  Ti^viryig  ^ixpyJ^g  fitiesig,  cum  ri^viTVig  e 
priore  versu  sit  inepte  repetitum.  Quid  quod  Platon.  3.  decem  verba 
sunt  e  tertio  proximo  versu  alieno  loco  inculcata  ?  Jam  in  Neptun. 
legitur,  ^lu.  ^voTv  Si?  ug  sV  a-vvtov  *).  at  vacat  ^'tg,  ut  ex  historia  disci 
potest ;  quandoquidem  solent  Isthmia  tertio  quoque  anno  celebrari. 
Denique  sic  in  Genethl.  dicit.  '^'ts  yx^  ttx^oZtx  c-ot  -vng  yinmug  ct^x*i' 
fAiyKTTov  xyxfov  iTTxyova-x,  rov  iytxvrov  £|  ««£%??  s/j  r'iXcg'  ^ts  xCrixx  dix- 
h^of4,£V)i     -a-uXiy    ugy^vi,   Kx't    ravf   Hog  ovTog    tTCvg,    x.oii  txvt'   ov  xxSurT^Ki^ 
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To  TruTfi^l'./  (r»i  'ji'^Bycvfiriy.ov  I-tt)  ^^n'^'Tyi  rv^^vi  TgoipsTov  UTrooiaovirci.  HeiC 
equidem,  ut  dic;im  quod  sentio,  tria  hffic,  kxi  mZr  oC,  prorsus 
ejicienda  puto,  quippe  qua;  de  prioribus,  .«««<  raZi'  h/a;  evTog  EToy?, 
e.vcreverint.     Atque  hcec  de  siniilibus. 

Dissimilia  porro  quce  sunt,  e  glossematibus  fere  oriuntur  ;  de  quibiiS 
paulo  post  dicemus.  Nunc  ad  ea  pergamus  loca,  in  quibus  plura 
verba,  versusque  integri  nonnunquam  vel  addend!  sunt,  vel  aufe- 
rendi.  qux  quamvis  est  omnium  difficillima  corrigendi  ratio,  saepe 
tamen  non  minus  est.  quam  alitt  uUse,  certa.  Cseterum  heic  quo- 
que  similitude  locum  h:dict.  Fit  enim  aliquoties,  cum  duo  versus 
cc-ntinui  idem  habent  initium,  ut  alteram  scriptores  quasi  descriptum 
transiliant,  et  omittant.  Hujus  generis  lacunae  sunt  in  Aristi.  septem, 
lit  leviores  prasteream  :  de  quibus  libri  quidem  sex,  nostra  conjectura 
postremam  Implevit.  Atque  ilia;  quidem  sunt  Leuct.  5.  in  Rom. 
Platon.  3.  sub  fin,  initio  Serm.  1.  et  Serm.  4.  Nam  in  prima  ante 
f^rioiT'z^oig  desunt  fAn^iTipov,  lioiy.kly.iy,  o;  KctJcovov;  cif-iipori^ovi  >ig/v«VT£j.  in 
secunda  post  t^b^&i^uv  desunt  xvro7i;  a,  l/SovXovro,  a.^'/}y^civov,  Kx}  Kxrcl^oig 
iyyvi' TO  ol  f^  Tvpoyjiipiiv.  in  tertia  ante  'AiyiTat  desunt  ^kyixat  yip  ag  ttoA/^J 
rig  ix^'Mix  Tries  civ-rov  rjv  izs-'  ainov  Ikiivov  'on  iLfi.  in  quarta  post  fr,To^ix,h 
desunt  x.oc.1  it  vof,iohTi>ch  t??  avTyii  Ut)  (pv^iug.  eiXX  ov  ftot.  Oi  oii^  •/)  ^nToglKi-. 
in  quinta  post  'o-y-a  desunt  £«Aoyo-<W  II  ovii^a^og  lyoo-i)  o  Im  o'ly-tx,  uXova-'ta, 
IvYciTn  Itti  ^ly.oi.  in  sexta  post  «t;A£;«!'  desunt  roZro  §'  ovic  l^a^yMv  yiy^dipSoii. 
xcii  yc:p  ciXXu  Trcivrt  r'x'j  yiyij^ov&iv  iiTrup^iiv  aXXoTi  '7TP0(rrc:miv  i^Mi  y^irci  row 
et-JTov  rovrov  ■TVC.pa.ypciuizctrcg,   y-K,:  oDtm  AyftiVscr^«<   rKv  ur->^iixv.      Jam  nostra 

conjectura  habetur  Serm.  2.  quanquam  hxc  fortuita  potius  est,  quam 
ingeniosa.  Cum  enim  sic  legeretur,  r!g  x.tv  ha'ivu  yi  ovx.  l-.^/M,  quod  et 
sensus  et  verborum  ratione  poeticum  quid  deesse  non  obscure  signifi- 
caret :  eodem  fere  tempore,  quo  hxc  volvebam,  in  Homcri  versum. 


Tff   Ji:V    zXBiVCX. 


iKx^rcA.  yi  ixvJr^iTOiiTO  Jiaratfvijraiv  avSgwTrojy  ," 

casu  incidi ;  eumque  i^f-iMiov  ov  tpuZxov  iTroivta-cimv,  cum  et  versus  hie 
esset  huic  loco  conveniens,  et  verborum  similitudo,  propter  iy.iivcc. 
repetitum,  reliqua  fuisse  omissa  demonstraret.  Quid  quod  Eusta- 
thius  in  eundem  versum  sic  ait,  i-a  Pc,  rig  xm  Ix-iTva,  ^vvxtxi  ■z-trs  Trc^a- 
2/Mvci'  TT^og  Tivog,  IttI  a^nyJio-eag  7iOXXav  oviry^ig^av.  Sic  Hel,  4.  pOSt  Totivixv 
desunt  i'j^ovvxi  ^«  «o(  <r^oXy,v  Trpog  ccvrov  i'lTrm,  kg  I'ly^cy  TrsiSiuivcv,  audi  otov 
Ixd^is-Tov  vTrspiifiivog,  iTriMyoci-yiv  rh  Tciivixv.  SlC  et  pOSt  i77ii77i>iXfiivix  desunt 
"^pcirrii    vvKTi    xni    rd^n    (rnv-'Aay^otg    i'lg   to   XxSbTv   u-z^oy^^dittivog.    i'l   ol  xxi  ra 

'Tf^og  a^Txx-fiv  iTna-rxX^tvci.  Plura  proferre  exempla  non  est  necesse.  ad 
ea,  quas  supersunt,  A^erba  contendimus  :  quae  quoniam  glossis  fere 
debentur,  de  his  dicendum  restat. 

Eas  vel  pro  contextu  ponuntur,  vel  huic  inseruntur."  Atque  heic 
merito  deploranda  venit  superioris  temporis  librariorum  inscitia  ;  qui, 
quoEcunque  supra  lineas  in  bonis  auctoribus  loco  glossarum,  seu 
glossematum  (sic  vocantur  notce,  quas  glossas,  sive  difficilia  vocabula 
breviter  explicant)  annotata  reperiebant,  ea  vel  emendationes  esse 
contexlus,  vel  membra  cersentes,  temere  et  inscite  nunc  expulsa  vera 
scriptura,  nunc  apud  veram  contextui  infulserunt.  Neque  hcfc  in  poetis 
tantnm  contigit,  quanquam  sjepissime,  ut  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  ex  Theocr. 
lib.  4.  cap.  1.    ex   Eurip.  cap.  18.    ex  Aristoph,  cap.  21.    ex  Hesiod. 
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ostendimus ;  verum  etiam  in  oratoi  Ibus,  ut  ex  nostro  prinium  doce- 
bimu&. 

Pro  cOntextu  glossa  ponltiir  primum  de  Paraph,  ubi  tsttss^s;  et 
Y.uty  legitur  in  carminibus  pro  t:to^s5  et  a^f^iv.  Jam  initio  in  Sarup. 
pro  '^in-)(,>:e^drrov.-t  in  scripto  legebatur  ^ta^/^'A^l^ovTi.  pro  Tru^oiTca  Platon. 
2.  a-vi'S^u.  pro  £7n;^;^jg>)5-avTs;  (sic  legendum  docuimus)  in  ejusdem  fine 
iTrtTgi'^ci.ri-ii  pro  Trgk  Serm.  1.  (et  Hel.  3.)  &)?.  quae  quo  pertineant, 
nemo  non  videt.  Sed  illud  prxclarum  Platon.  1.  legitur,  oi  y«g  eJ 

jZovXoiiivoi  Xiyovtri,  rscvToi,  T^uiovroit  Xiyiiv.  ScriptUS  Codex  pro  X-lyov^t 
habet  x.iMvov<J-i,  et  illud  alteram  pro  expositione  suprascriptum.  Ut 
autem  ad  plura  verba  veniamus,  2.  de  Concord,  pro  his,  ahh  rf 
Kotvio  voui^si  rk'  antiquus  habebat  ha?c,  ^uK^ovrt  vofitoZf/,iv  uvat.  quod  est 
priorum  erudita  interpretatio.  Sed  quid  his  fiet,  quae  Leuctr.  5.  in 
eodeni  antique  leguutur,  uXX'  «r«v  vttI^  rSv  clxxuv  ^iKXiov  7rci^c(xtv'^vviv<rx(, 
K^v  ili  ro'Tocvrfiv  c^yvcriu,o'7V'jfiv  iy^TTiFiiv  cturavi  (rvvSiQi'i,  Tr^yj  ov^  Inrip  lavroHv 
(ixXXov  sxicrSitt  rci  (iiXrtanci  ^^>i,  y.xt  TOiccvroc-  aycc^a,  i'leyxa-ciivovi  av&^MTTOvi 
r-.iv  TToXiv.  pro  his,  «AA'  <w  t«v,  rij"  ys  «AA>i  oiK^tov  7ro',^ciy,iv^vviv(j-cct,  Kciv  iU 
TctroiVTyiv  Kyvc>iy^oTvv-ri^  i^:ti(ri7v  av/i,  oayov  yc.^  Xay.idxif^ovtovi  Tiipuaih  TOtrccvTU 
H.cit  rotauTcc  xyci^L  &c.  quaj  vera  sunt. 

In  contextu  porro  glossam  posltam,  tribus  locis  decent  libri,  multis 
aliis   nos  deprehendimus.     Primum  sub  initium   Panath.   sic   legitur, 

^iicxiO(rvv»i  y-cc'i  rvii  a.'K'hri';  aTTc/.t/A'',  oicitTyji;  y.ccl  TfoXirucc^  Ix.  hu\i  aiiToii  i'ivi  to- 
c-TTimxroi.  In  antiquo  desunt  hai-c,  ii/i  ru,  o-Tri^f^crcc  a-jrolc,.  Ac  simi- 
liter quod  extrema  in  Rom.  legitur,  raa-ovTov  vtii^ca^h  rev?  tt^o  oi,\)tov 
Kxi  Toy  TreiTipa,   o(rov  cv^'  itzriiv    fdoiov,   iri^ov;  avrcg  vTsri^cii^ii.   tria  pOStrema 

credo  habere  superflua.  Quod  autem  paulo  ante  legitur,  cv^'  '&riv 
tl'^sTv  il^ih  rovg  (.(.u^ovuv  T£Tyvi^;iirat?,  horum  ilTiTii)/  deest  in  Aldino  cod. 
tanquam  rov  iui^iTv  expositio.  Jam  quod  1.  de  Societ.  habetur,  xxi 
TTE^jjis-T^^st  y.ay.aiy  cc-jTovg  ixiaq  uMyic,  postremam  harum  vocem  non 
habet  scriptus  codex,  quale  quid  etiam  videtur  eo  loco  accidisse, 
quo  <ro(piot.  Myi^iraci  pro  (ro(p(^iroii  perperam  legitur.  Nos  porro,  quod 
Platon.  2.  legitur,  Axo/iv  ^s  nyx  KXT/iyo^oZvrsi,  kxi  T£»Dt'  oiiT  oiCr/iv  c^^i? 
T«v  uy-ohv.  in  his  ruv  uy.iy,9  ipro  glossa  habemus.  Neque  secus  in  his  de 
Panat.  ^oTEgav  Tavrx  f-iovct  eiKova-xyng  ruv  7rt>r^ayf/Avaiv  tvj  kut'  ijSoi  woAe*, 
7]  T«r?  'ixvTuv  7rciT^:a-iv  My-  a,')  crvu/26vX-/ikvTii  y.ai  txvtu  >ccii  rasAAos  VTrdp^itv, 
oTci  Til  TToXiiy  illud  y-nToi  ^(oi  e  schollis  hue  relatum  puto  :  siquidem  non 
raro  solent  ilia,  y.otr^  ?^o;  dictum  aliquid  monere.  Similiter  quod  in 
Asclep.  dicit,  TrXiiic-avTi;  lU  y-^t  ■^^i"  y-is^owidct,  y^v,  ol>ctv^ivviv  v^o  fii^oTruv, 
quatuor  ha^c  postrema  tollenda  censeo,  tanquam  explicationem  voca- 
buli  /ni^oTTi^st,  atque  adeo  y'i^v  pro  t>iv  male  positum,  ut  et  Plel.  5.  et 
Polyb.  4.  Alibi  quidem  sic  ait,  xctl  Trig)  y.co  Tuvrm  tIvj  i^-i^oTri^a,  &c. 
Sed  quid  his  rursum  fiet,  quae  extr*.  ma  2.  de  Concord,  ex  Iliad.  «. 
leguntur,  oa■K^  koli  iTriTruhTon.  quaj  tam  sunt  hoc  loco  aliena,  vix  ut 
in  scholiis  potuerint  locum  habere.  Ac  forte  hoc  animi  causa  fuit 
dim  in  miargine  positum,  et  ab  imperitis  in  contextum  postea  recep- 
tum.  Eodem  certe  modo  quondam  in  Horatio  antiquissimo  versum 
ineptissimum  inter  ca.'teros,  quasi  verus  esset,  positum  reperl.  Neque 
illud  simile  potest  huic  dici,  cum  in  Rom.  ex  Horn,  citat  hajc,  i\  aa.} 
2'iKci  Tocriroi  ihv  ci  «vt/w^Ao<  :  quaj  nusquam  in  pocta  reperias.  nam  vel 
aliter  potuit  haec  su©  tempore,  vel  ex  alio  opere  iegere,  vel  etiam,  ut 
Scepe,  jnejnorialabi. 
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De  Cciijttnctione  vocum,  et  Disjiuictio?ie. 


Nunc  alium  corrlgendi  modum  trademus.  Is  in  conjunctioaie  vocum 
vel  literarum  perperam  disjunctarum,  et  vicissim  iia  perpcram  con- 
junctarum  disjunctione  cernitur.  Inde  autcm  originem  hoc  mendo- 
rum  genus  habet,  quod  olim  Gra;ci  libri  sine  ulla  vocum  inter  se 
distantia,  qua.  nunc  est  in  usu,  scribebantur.  quo  factum  post  est,  ut 
qui  satis  periti  non  erant,  alia  vx)cabula  non  recte  conjungerent,  alia 
male  disjungerent.  Cujus  rei  cum  permulta  suppetant  exempla,  breves 
tamen  heic,  ut  et  in  reliquis,  erimus. 

Scribendum  igitur  per  conjunctionem  ccf-tu.  pro  «  fclv  Aristid.  de 
Paraph,  uviiyov  pro  «v  '/jyov  ibid.  oItu  touitx.  esf/.viJi  u,v  iiyov.  uTrxvn?  pro 
a  TTcivTii  Platon.  2.  U7ry,iiy.iv  pro  ^.Tniii  (aIv  Serm.  1.  et  av^aiAiv  pro  «v«s< 
ftiv  '2.  ^/lAfou  pro  2'iiA/ov  in  Genethl.  i^lv  pro  £|  wv  1.  de  Concord,  xxt 
TTipi  ff-cTov^wv  i^'iovro,  l|  uv  avrovi  1%  «g%??  £<^iiv/;v  oiyiiv  Triia-xi.  laici^  pi'O 
It  ha.  2.  de  Pac.  xak^ovf^'Ja']  pro  kcci  di^ovtiiSa  Leuctr.  5.  7rAe/ov<3  pro 
wMov  If,  in  Rom.  TTOTsgov  >5  T^'oXii  vTrig^iyjii  vhiov  s/5  T£«?  TFoXug  t«?  ol^xg,  ij 
i  xfiwi  TUi  tupyjor.q  T«?  TTUTfoTi  yivctniixi.  Tr^oSvfiori^Bv^  pro  ar^flTSgoy  6vf^oTi^cv 
Leuctr.  1.  TS-poa-u^  pro  ^go?  £«  in  Nept.  ero(pt^irett']  pro  a-oliici  ?\oyi^iTcif. 
Plato.  2.  ev^lv  ovv  a.X'ha,  ij  o-a(pi'<«  My'\,(^irxt  r-xr  hruvv^VMv,  ua-7n^  Traiociy 
ruy.^iir/i<;  tov  ^rwAov.  (r(piii~\  pro  o  (pk  Platon.  3.  rtx.vrnvl  pro  T<asvr»v  ij  iu 
orat.  Leg.  airc^rs^si]  pro  uc-Tn^  iU  Sicul.  2.  et  pro  iV^rsg  «  in  Alexand. 
et  pro  uiTTTi^  o<  Platon.  3.  (et  pro  »?  Tn^i  Gorg.  Iasvh?  lyxfc'w.  et  lib.  4. 
cap.  27.  ex  Aristot.  et  pro  »5  5r«^i  Thucyd.  6.  et  pro  wVts^  a-l  lib.  8. 
cap.  17.  ex  Eunap.)  yxfAireig  pro  x«<  yi6x?  Hel.  1.  itmSs  js-^o?  h'-^xi  i)(,in 

Tov  vovv  Jcxt  f/,i$cii;.  vTri^'/iT^vviynv  pro  civri^  1^ cr^vJOf^yiv  2.  ia-ortf^iom  pro  e/? 
<j'r<  |KtjS'  (Vav  Andoc.  5r£^}  Twi'  f^Vl7■r^.  iii^'-S^oy  pro  l|  Irsgot;  Is32.  t»7rjg  rotJ 
^<;£«{(oy.  «4AA'  Itt'  xla-^icrra)  i7riypxf,tf^xTi  e|  in^ov  xvrov  tovvof^ci.  7oi>f.ii>v  prO 
Toy  jtt£!»  Din.  x£«Ta  ^■/ifio(r&.  (et  lib.  lii.  capite  19.  ex  Aristasn.)  Tr^oa-TcirTt* 
pro  TTgoj  t'  ciVTOv  Din.  «osT«  «g«rToy.  xv6zvryiv  pro  «yT»)v  T>iy  Antiph.  TSr^ccA. 
(3.  (£*►)  ey  uo'vov  TJij  %£!'''^5  '^oi'  TTXtooi  UTTocripyiSti),  aXXai  x.xi  avriiv  tkv  irponoi- 
Tciyvucri'iyTX  ii(p'  vfiav  Itti^u  xvrov.  Ittuc-ooix  pro  Ivla-ov  ota.  Polyb.  2.  wptxr- 
jtci'l^y  pro  'n^o<;  ^cu^ov  11.  iv^viiritg  pro  e:^  ^n'o-£<5  Clem.  Protrept.  otTTOirr^aTtUf 
pro  «5ro  crrp^xriug  Thuc.  5.  KoXvfA/Snrn?  pro  •;r«'A<v  jjt;?  in  Athen.  fragm. 
trvro  pro  (TV  TO  lib.  vi.  cap.  29.  ex  Eurip. 

Contra  Scribendum  per  disjunctionem  «aa'  o<  pro  «AAa:  Aristid. 
Platon.  2.  osAAot  jt45v  £v  £v()2vou(r«  to7;  TS-pa.yfA.xa-i  tJiv  u^ir/iV  xvtmv  e^ii^xv.  (et 
Isae.  7r£^<  Toy  xi^uv.)  «AAo  T«  pro  «aa'  ot<  bis,  in  ^gypt.  et  Platon.  2. 
(et  Andoc.  tti^i  tJv  fAvarn^.^  xv  t?s  pro  a^Tii;  in  Panath.  bis.  «ey  to 
quoque  «yTo  in  Eteon.  et  xZ  Toiv  pro  xItuv  in  .^gypt.  et  Panath.  (et 
av  Tol?  pro  uvrov^  Thuc.  8.  y  'in  pro  y'lrt  Platon.  1.  ^'  'ovTif\  pro 
dovTtg  2.  de  Concord,  s/  Tg;;),^?  f^lv  oiKoZyng,  Vv  »£««/  t'osuto  ip^ovovvrii  i^ilKW 
c-Si,  cf^ov  ^ovrii  eiXXviXoii;  TToXif^yicnri.  Ui  tetos^tov  ol  pro  si?  ts  y:xg  tov^s  in 
^gypt.  w  IxftiAyo-sv]  pro  mxvXva-iv  in  Panath.  an  Ic-t<3  pro  ivis-ri.  1.  de 
Societ.  ccTTXVTx  rxur  imrTt,  ^nvov  TrXiovxi^uv  (p/A«7r7ro?.  iTTHoti  f^ov"]  pro 
J5r;  ^Ji^ov  de  Paraph.  Vct'  «(t<o<  pro  io-rxi  ^oi  in  fin.  Palinod.  o  arsevTos;^?]] 
pro  w^rayT*;];^?!  Platon.  2.  oj  ^'  pro  ovd'  in  ^gypt.  ;4«5T(i  ,««  (rrof^x  tov< 
ecviutvf  xySie-TXfAmvg  ii^yiiv,  tvV  Ut  T«J  At,«y«<j  ;iiv^s<j   wv^ei^a,   y.ri^xutv  r» 
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wivi-tciTd  UTTOKC'.oJjW) .  aia'  ci>A^ipcrrif\  pro  ov  KciXhihga-ni  PlatOTl.  1.  oy 
^lAviy,^  pro  ouVi,  ^vs^Svs  Platen.  2.  ov  tm  pro  avrS  in  Put.  (pro  eyT&> 
I^ys.  xxr'  i>:v^oKi^,)  TTccvro;  cpj  pro  ttcsv  toVov  de  Paraph,  riij^,-/]  rtvt 
6sici  pro  ri/^/ii  o-vvn&iici  Serm.  4.  s;  (tt-^v  vo«4/^s<v,  Ty;t^-/)?  e-Dv,id£<o£ 
(!-Vf^/2yiviti  |tto<  Tsjv  voo-av.  (W;  ?5  pro  iwVts  Leuctr.  3.  ecv  ui^ria-o- 
uivov  pro  «)/«<f)5s-9«svoy  Hel,  5.  ;««(  rtij  P'fO  x-urci  6.  o  jrgoTjgav]  pro 
65r()T?eav  10.  kkSv  4t4«S  's"^'}  "«'  (35r<)T8g»!i  esT*  ?r«g^  «■«<,  (nii(^i<r6xt.  Xoyov 
Tiwv  pro  AsyovTwv  Lys.  vttI^  voXva^^dr.  «AA'  Iptircci  pro  «X>ii«  (pvirxf 
Demad.  i»7rse  t??  ^ai^iKcar.  ItrT'.S.v  TToiq  pro  Io-t*  ««yT«;s  Isse.  vjirs^  Toy  Trupp. 
Ttvo?  lAiaelotq  pro  TitAM^Mi;  Gorg.  vss^  TTsiXix.f.i-JiO.  tkXXdyi  Txvra  ^raXAjf 
litiMpiei';  y.cil  TTta-TivFix.i  ycai  <)i\oi(r6iAi.  ivooiXf.ut,  f,t,o'toe,i  pro  iVdi:<A|«6v<xj  oynes» 
hymn.  1.  rk  rHi  pro  ravrm  Polyb.  8.  SoKoy?  ij  pro  ^«;4ayV<  10.  5}  ^iv  pro 
YifAiv  12.  STri  T£<;^<ff-ftov  pro  I'^mi^ifi-f.Cov  Thuc.  5.  «  x^v  pro  «;i«v  lib.  v. 
cap.  1.  ex  Eurip.  uT^MXin  vavT/iv  pro  enraMs-iv  ctvrtiv  in  Athsen.  fragm. 
tmloci  01  pro  hrjidvol  ibid,  et  y.x^la-fiv  vTov  f,iXv  uUrfia  pro  x-xuio-nyov  f/^ivxi- 
h/ioi.  Tt  ftavTifc'5  pro  T(^i54y  Ticoi  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  ex  Atlien. 


De  Metathesi  Literanim,  et  Vcrhorum. 


Aliud  mendorum  genus  suppeditat  metathesis,  sive  traniSpositio 
turn  literarum,  tum  verborum,  vel  singulorum,  vel  plurium.  de  illis 
primum,  post  de  his  agemus. 

Scribendum  igitur  u^-zAo-ovg-xv  pro  u^ia-xova-ctv  Arlsti.  initio  Geneth. 
6)5  ovy-  XV  yivvcJci  ■yyp/!]^  ttpoi;  ci<rKnFiv  apnyi';  kva  -srAiOiia,^  doicrKcvcrxv.  iTTiKXTci- 
^d^iavJi  pro  l7it!cciri/Jci^2a)\i  Serm.  1.  iTc-trn^iiordTn^  pro  iTriTYi^uorvirei  initio 
Panath.  UiXovri)v  pro  eaCovtwv  bis,  De  non  agend.  et  Plato.  2.  iTrixa-tv^ 
pro  iTreiic-tv  in  Pana.th.  nvca  pro  ibai  ssepissime.  y.ivoZv  pro  vir-ovv  1.  de 
Concord,  et  lx.i«n<7-i  pro  £v;Wj)o-s  Serm.  4.  hixyiFi  21  0  hoq.  ^.^v^oK^a  pro 
j^^Kc-'SK^SiW  in  Rom.  roiKnx.x  pro  x.rnrix.x  (qviod  e  ktxthcm  corruptum 
videtui)  Platon.  2.  Xajsovrn;  pro  /S^Aokts?  Leuctr.  5.  et  Xa.fim  pro  ^flsA<a» 
Platon.    2.    (contra    f/ATij^aXot    pro    ft5T;A«/3ov     Serm.     5.)     tt^oSv^uv'} 

pro  7ro^!pii?»if  in  Panat.  toi;;  ets-;  twv  wogipt'^iwv  o^Xvi^ovi  etvei<rri^<j-ci(rii. 
Ir'irccx.ro']  pro  Ix-tutito  Plel.  5.  f^ovov?  pro  yo^aovi  Is.  tts^/  tov  xI^uv. 
Xifv^xv  pro  x(|uviJV  Alcid.    xatrt*  7raA««^'^.    £«§i;i£7(r(l.-«<    pro  ^<«skj7c-^«J<    Polyb. 

6.  ^uVav  pro  Towsv  15.  et  Clem.  Protrept.  Quin  hoc  etiam  diversis  in 
verbis  contingit.  sic  tovtov?  toT?  in^oi?  pro  roliroi^  rovg  Wi^ovg  Leuctr.  5. 
sic  h6vf4.ovv  ovv  'i(p-/i  pro  h6vci,ov  ouv  e^ijv  Plato.  2.  legitur.  Jam  de  verbis 
ipsis  adferamus  exempla. 

Scribendum   igitur  y.x}  d^ofcoi  pro  ^^of^oi  Kcti  Aristid.   in  Panegyr. 

VPOf^oi  x.cit  iiTTo  yijn  n  y.ui  xeijuctc-Toi,    di  ccCtov    di^xovng   y-iixXai.    icai    01    prO    ct 

xctt  1.  de  Concord,  (nee  aliter  in  Asclep.  fortasse  pro  xotvo}  x,ou  legen- 
dum  y.ect  xotvoi,  ut  nihil  desit.)  tcHv  (aIv  pro  f,tXv  ruv  1.  de  Societ.  rni  ^i» 
pro  ^ix  Tni  in  Panath.  «;  x«;  ^t«  t??  twv  o-tcXum  eJj'jjff-s  /io-yihUi  rS  Trxvrt 
f-'x;?'  pro  («;;t;g'  tw  ^«»t/  2.  de  Concord.  ^(5A;c-^«i  jcc«i  hTlxt  pro  Ss7|a«f 
x«<  ^iiXio-Scii  Platon.  2.  to  ^£7|«t<  »ijj;  ^nXta-^m  '^itt'ov  ilvxi  t>jd  fnro^iKtiv.  Cpui^ 
IgAcoS  pro  lg|tt«u  <piiivi5^  ibidem,  quanquam  Platonis  verba,  quae  hoc  loco 
citantur,  nusquani  in  Platone  reperire  potuimus.  de  Homerico  quo- 
que  versa  supra  dixi.  sed  ad  rem.      Hx    verborum   metatheses  iu 
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poetis  occurl-unt  sxpissime,  et  agnoscuntur  facilius  :  ncc  hoc  tantum, 
sed  etiam  versus  integri  nunc  inter  se  bini  locum  mutant,  nunc  alieno 
plane  loco  singuli  cernuntur.     Jam   ad  majora  veniamus.    Extreme 

Serm.  5.  legltur,  x.x}  rv^sh  (laoKow)  XoiiKtovTi  Trccpovrx  rav  iroiipaiv,  y.cii 
uX>.ovi  ■tuv  TTi^i  )\oyov;,  koc}  Tr^ar^iz-iiv  d>i  tci,  ms-tts^  i'luSs  rnv  Xovxiov,  tss?  t£ 
^(HT^t/Sxi  (ruvi)csi)i,  xai  Tsr^oFiiaSxi  rov?  nov-;,  y.cit  ^-/i  x.xi  TTiU^d  rtm  Xovxiov 
5rgo?  XII70V  'Xiyii't  Tci^i  {uov,  &c.  cum  hasc  sit  vera  scriptuia,  x-ut  rvyj7ii 
Xovy.iovTi  Ttdgovra  tuv  ZTai^uv,  y.a.i  a.y^Mvg  rcov  TTipi  Xo-yovg,  x«.  O/i  x.cii  •jr^i'^es 
Tivy.'  XXI  TT^or^ZTniv  dij  y.i,  caa-Tng  I'iuh  rax  XovxiaVf  rci<;  t2  ^icf.rpi!ia!,i  a-vn-^ity, 
■Acii  TT^oFtsirScct  Toyj  vzivg,  Kcit  Mvy,iov  Tfgoi;  uvtov  Xiyitv.  lam.  Platon.  1.  hjec 
habentur,  outti  x.oii  orccv  ug  TroXifAovg  uXhnXotg  'ixiua-iv  civSpuTroi,  rev?  ■Trapes, 
rav  uvrc^ii^uv  TTg^iTJiiK;  utpiMovf-'Avavi;  ys^cvrcci  x-cci  aTtroTFif/.zrovtnv^  hiv^ov- 
fiivot  TO  tJv  f'/jro^ay  (pZhcv,  VTfi^oii^ovfiivoi  rh  rov  Xoyov  (pvcrtv,  ci^ov^^vjin  'on 
'^i^y7''^  S7r<^  <rosTr,q_M  x.c,i  xotr^  Xe,-^^  "^""^  yivovi  e/VjjA^e.  At  contra  scriben- 
dum  est,  ctl^ovf^ivot  ro  ruv  rnro^m  tpvMi,  et  h6vy,Bvti,ivot  on  l^ixp^ij';.  Simi- 
liter Platon.  2.  hxc  sunt  in  fine  soritis,  eu&'  w?  «»  «  ttoXi?  livof-iiroii, 
AvdyKYi  f^noivsi  f.inoiv  cf-ixprcivsiy  «XX'  cvrz  rouro  oiuxi  ^yv^rov,  aa-6'  ag,  £< 
A<>»  rovro  yiViiTiTxi,  cuai  f^txv  doyMn  on  ttoXiv  lyvoyAicrSc-n,  (pxiri?  ttot  «v. 
Verum  Js-ts  et  prius  ovri,  locum  inter  se  commutarunt.  Denique 
contra  prodlt.  ait,  toIk;  o  ouov  xsii  rS  rij;  vytiixi  ayoL^m  xc/a  ttps?  'ia-'^/^xrct 
xtiiXKovi  rinf/,Yjuivovg,  eXxrro-j  i^-^tv  rovruv  7ri($ot/^i8x,  In  libro  scripto  pro 
nn^-zi/nivovg  legitur  iMXxxira?,  ac  recte  :  veruntamen  non  est  abjicien- 
dum  alterum,  sed  ita  totum  legendum,  rovg  ^  o^oZ  xut  tu   trr,  lynUg 

ctyctiS  rsntivitiivovg,    xxi    'Tr^og   'itry^oirct    xcixXovg  iMXcixhxg.      Atque    ita    de 

^uabus  malis  lectionibus  unam  fecimus  bonam. 


De  Accent/bus.  • 

CAP.    VI. 

Observandi  quoque  sunt  accentus,  qui  non  raro  perperam  collo- 
cantur.  cujus  quidem  erroris  eadem  est,  quas  conjunctionis  ac  dis, 
junctionis  origo.  siquidem  veteres  nudas  etiam  literas  absque  apicibus 
uUis  pingere  solebant :  id  quod  cum  e  vetustis  codicibus,  turn  e 
scholiastis  colligi  potest,  a  quibus  aliquando,  sitne  ij  (verbi  gratia)  an 
»»  legendum,  dubitari  videas.  Quapropter  hujus  quoque  con-ectionis 
aliquot  exempla  proferemus. 

Scribendum  igitur  ahiciy']  pro  xhlm  Aristid.  in  Panath,  vTvlg  ra/, 
XXTX  xaiQoug  nvx;  xlnm  yivouvjujv  wx^  ivie-jv  ryj  ts-oXsi.  oixXx  pro  «AA«4  ter, 
de  Paraph,  in  iEgypt.  et  Serm.  3.  xxtx']  pro  xxrx  in  Smyr.  (et  Clem. 
Protrept.)  olixow  pro  ouxovv  bis.  in  Rom.  et  Platon.  3.  c-vjotxix']  pro 
crvvoixioi  in  Palinod.  xcci  ■jra^ia-^o]/  ej  to  ^rJft*  ^^rivuv,  uXXx  <rvvt(xiiX 
hgrci^iv.  rxXirx  pro  rxvrx,  et  contra  saspissime.  y,^vt  pro  x^^''  multis  locis. 
xx^ltci,  pro  Kx^U  lib.  vi,- cap.  3.  ex  Eurip.  vw  pro  vZv  apud  poetas 
creberrime. 

Nonnunquam  etiam  apostrophi  nota  vel  omittitur,  vel  temere 
additur.  Scribendum  igitur  fsij?:/  pro  ur^olv  Aristid.  tribus  locis,  in 
Panath.  Leuctr.  1.  et  Platon.  2.  et  semel  Din.  xxr^.  h/^ioo-L  6h<!-"]  pro 
^si;  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  ex  Eurip.  Contra  ,«ijl  pro  \ty,  lib.  vi.  cgp.  7.  cx 
Aristophane. 
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Hue   pertinent  etiam    interpuncta,    quas  sgepe    valde   negligenter 

posita  cernantur.  verum   de   his  aliquod  prseceptum  dare,  superva- 
cuum  foret. 


De  Homxoteleutis,  el  Homaoarctis. 

CAP.    VII. 

Admodum  difficile  restituendi  genus  est  in  iis  vocibus,  quarum  vel 
initia,  vel  postrcma  corrupta  cemuntur,  vel  una,  vel  pluribus  in  sylla- 
bis.  Atque  hoc  nonnunquam  propter  similes  voces  proximas  con- 
tingit,  quemadmodum  supra  docuimus,  errandi  causam  saepe  simili- 
tudinem  pra^buisse :  nonnunquam  aliam  ob  rem  quamlibet.  De 
iuitiis  corruplis  primum,  deinde  de  extremis  agemus. 

Scribeudum  igitur  uXX-^Xovi'}   pro  cclrovg  Aristid.  in  Panath.  rxurte. 

(et  «AXijAe<;]]  pro  iccv7o7g  Hel.  1.)  TToAijJ  pro  'TfoXhovi;  ibid.  iKSTgiW;]  pro 
^iyitrrai;  Leuct.  3.  {^■^a.r^ai  pro  7ra«;eas  lib.  vi.  cap.  17.  e  Lycoph.) 
quoniam  in  singulis  sayTov?,  TnXXoii,  (^iyla-rAv  {Trcu^i^)  prsecesserant 
«y£<3  pro  Asysi  Platon.  1.  vvy,rciu,'/,xM  pro  vi^iptyM-yio!.  in  fin.  Platon.  2. 

vriivrei]  pro  f^ira.  Platon.  2,  nisi  quis  hoc  ad  compendiosas  scripturas 
referri  malit,  quemadmodum  et  (/.iTo.  scribendum  pro  y,ctrce.  Hel.  10. 
bis.  et  Dinarch.  x.cnk  ^viuttrL  (et  contra  Hel.  9.)  et  ipsum  y.ccTci  pro 
x.a.1  extrema  Plato.  1.  et  Hel.  10.  et  Polyb.  6.  et  11.  et  Thucyd.  8.  et 
contra  Polyb.  5. 
Contra  scribendum  yiyvaxrKouiv']  pro  yiyvujs-xovTE?  Aristid.  Platon.  1 .  Kai 

fi  y^^fj  TrofAcrctvrar,  (ra>&>jvxi  ytyvixrico^Tii,  uyvoovvn^  f^'X'V  -"2"'*''  '""^  fA':Pov;  t?; 
a^ctg.  ^taiftu^eit']  pro  ^ix^hlro.  Contra  prodit  u^y^otavoi^  pro  o'.ey^UfH&oi 
initio  in  Rom.  et  a'Kr^vvi^ivi^i']  Tpro  »ic-/^u)iof^i&oe.  Sicul.  I.  KOfiKr^AC-evrai,  flavor 
tvx.  ctlcr^vviuiSx  rviV  iccXcc<r(j-civ.  coa-ri^  pro  uo-tti^  Platon.  2.  (p^ovril^liv  prO 
(ppovriauv  in  jEgypt.  tC^  tuTU  a'c(pnv  llvctt  yoici^a,  •jiipi  ruv  uor,Xu)i  (ppayrl- 
^uvf  ou^i  a-KXiOTviTX  'iyj.iv  votv  e^^ovTo?  rikf4,iii.  et  utx  pro  £<Vs  Platon.  1. 
quoniam  pnpcesserant  «5^^>.wv  et  uttiTv.  f^oXiq']  pro  (^.oXriv  de  Paraph, 
quoniam  sequebatur  post  ovc7v  iroTv  tifuv.  <rvniir/3ci>^om  pro   (rvvuF/SdMnv 

1.  de  Soclet.    cc>.Xm']    pro   HxXan;    initio    Panatll.    t^lce.   f/Av    oixXovg    aXXoig 

ihcct  Tgeipw?.  ToyTfli?]  pro  rovruv.  Contra  crimin.  uvtoZ']  pro  avTog  in 
fine  Panath.  x,xi  rt  ?  aiifiuv  uvrc<;  «|vT£g«f  kcci  TT^civTipoi.  auTtlg^  pro 
KvroTg  in  Rom.  et  Leuctr.  2.  «Jt«]  pro  uurov  initio  Panath.  et  similia 
plura,  vel  potius  infinita.  Ut  enim  errandi,  ita  nee  erratorum  est 
modus  ullus.  Denique  postrem^e  vocum  literai  creberrime  corrum- 
puntur,  ac  pra^cipue  cum  compendiose  scribuntur.  qua  de  re  sequitur 
ut  dicamus. 


De  Abbreviationibiis. 

CAP.    VIII. 

SiXGULAREM  in  Graeca  scriptura  elegantiam  habcnt  compendiosae 
qusEdam  scribendi  rationes,  quas  abbreviationes  vocant ;  quaeque 
paucis  et  facilibus  ductibus  magnum  literarum  numerum  complec- 
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tuntur.  Sed  heic  quoque  cavendum  dlligenter  est,  ne  alterum  pro 
altero  propter  similitudinem  substitutum,  incautos  fallat.  Sic  enim 
■rni,  Tuv,  Tov,  TMf,  et  similia  non  difficulter  inter  se  commutantur.  ac 
de  TTntfi^,  et  7ri^i\  deque  similibus  ante  diximus.  non  enim  possunt 
hasc  observatione  certa  comprehendi  singula. 

Quin  etiam  lineolas  supra  vocabula  ductas  usurpant  nonnunquam, 
ut  nos,  Grseci,  velut  cum  Trij^,  c-?,^,  pro  Trar^,  c-^jt^^,  scribunt :  iijsi 
quod  in  talibus  lineolre  aliquando  per  incuriam  omittuntur.  Sic  in 
Panath.  (ruu  et  OT-|i^av  legitur,  cum  a-cJu  et  tt^uov  fuerit  scribendum  : 
nam  in  Aldino  quidem  codice  -ttcir^Moy  et  c-ax-^drn  perfecte  legebatur. 
Sic  in  Miner.  Trari^uv  legitur  pro  Trxroa^'n.  (et  Isoeo  ts-s^i  t«2  y,Xim.) 
nam  scriptus  codex   tt^umv  habet.     Contra  tt^^t^oiuv  pro  TrxTi^aiv  Lys. 

iTTiTci^,  oT<  viuTipo\  t'lCTi,  »)  wiTrs  iioivcii,  otcJv  iros.'n^ciia'i  ^irri^yitTcii  et  Isa;. 
v7;-lp  rov  TTvcc.  et  Lesbon.  Trporgivr.  Sic  Hel.  10.  scribendum  Trarpuui] 
pro  TrpaiTci^.    uiKpu  ippovrarxg  axi   yivovc  dty,oo^?ii,   xxi   :r^6iT«?  avaxAvicrici)?. 

Atque  hjec  hactenus.  Sunt  et  alia  fortasse  minutiora  mendorum 
aliquot  p-enera,  qus  lectorem  remorari  possint :  verum  nobis  omnia 
simul  proponere  nunc  non  lubet.  et  hxc  arbitramur  iis,  qui  ingenio 
non  plane  sterili,  et  sermonis  observatione  non  prorsus  negligent! 
fuerint,  propemodum  posse  in  obscuris  auctorum  locis,  qui  non 
omnino  sint  intractabiles,  ubique  sufficere.  Etenim  cum  tribus  in 
rebus  fere  tota  haec  ratio  con^istat,  in  Uteris,  in  syllabis,  in  verbis  ; 
cum  quis  occurret  locus  corruptior,  vldendum  erit  primum,  num  ex 
literis  aliqua  sit  e  vera  corrupta,  num  aliqua  desit,  aut  supervacua 
ponatur,  num  dua;  vel  tres  inter  se  locum  injujte  mutarint.  Deinde 
dispiciendum  veniet,  an  syllaba  sit  aliqua  corrupta,  an  desit  aliqua, 
vel  vacet,  sive  id  in  principio,  sive  in  medio  vocabuli  contingat,  sive 
in  fine.  Postremo  verba  considerabuntur,  utrum  tota  corrupta  sint, 
vel  in  similia,  vel  in  (iissimilia :  an  per  partes,  in  principio  videlicet, 
aut  fine :  utrum  addenda  sint,  an  tollenda :  utrum  cofl^ungenda 
sint  perperam  disjuncta,  an  perperam  conjuncta  disjungenda  :  utrum 
denique  locum  debeant  mutare,  an  aliis  insigniri  notis.  Hilc  igitur 
qui  diligenter  attenderit,  et  a  nobis  proposita  memoria  tenuerit  exem- 
pla,  ac  judicio  praeditus  aliquo  fuerit,  is  magnam  se  facultatem 
scriptores  Grsecos  castigandi,  id  quod  nobis  tradere  propositum  fuit, 
nactum  jure  gloriabitur. 

GuUchni  Caiiteri  Syntagmatis  Jiiiis. 


ON,  THE  CREATION. 


Whence  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unskilled  in  arts, 
In  several  ages  born,  in  several  parts, 
Weave  sncli  agreeing  truths  ?  Or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ?       Drydun. 

NO.    I. 


Xn  reading  the  histories  of  nations  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  Hiind  must  be  occasionally  struck  with  the  coincidence 
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of  manners,  ideas,  and  traditions.  That  iiinnan  nature  is  evm* 
\vhere  the  same,  that  the  same  Avants  are  to  he  satisfied,  and  the 
same  inclinations  gratified,  admits  of  no  question.  Simihir  situa- 
tions will  of  course  give  rise  to  similar  customs.  The  wandering 
tribes  of  savage  life,  if  doomed  to  inhabit  districts  little  favorable 
to  agriculture,  will  naturally  be  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
chace,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  possessors  of  more  benignant 
climes  will  resenible  each  other  in  their  luxurious  and  indolent 
habits.  There  seems  also  something  in  the  nauire  of  the  human 
mind,  which  leads  it  to  extend  its  viev  s  beyond  the  world,  and  to 
look  up  to  some  power  superior  to  itself,  as  tlie  superintendant  of 
all  things,  and  consequently  an  object  to  which  it  will  oiFer  some 
species  of  worship  and  adoration.  But  there  ai'e  other  similarities 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  these  grounds,  and  there  are 
some  religious  peculiarities  which  could  never  have  Arisen  from  the 
mere  suggestions  of  fancy  or  nature.  Superstitious  awe  mav  impress 
itself  upon  the  rudest  intellect.  The  Indian  may  see  his  God  in 
clouds,  and  hear  him  in  the  wind,  but  when  the  most  refined  and 
most  barbarous  people  are  found  to  be  equally  attached  to  par- 
ticular rites  and  ceremonies,  the  coincidence  is  too  forcible  to 
allow  of  being  accidental.  If,  for  instance,  we  iind  the  game  of 
chess  practised  alike  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Indians 
of  Chili '  from  time  immemorial,  the  inference  must  be  naturally 
drawn,  that  at  some  period  there  must  have  been  a  tonnnunication 
between  the  countries;  ai^d  when  we  iind  it  the  invariable  opinion 
of  all  nations,  however  widely  separated,  that  the  Deity  is  to  be 
appeased  with  offerings  of  various  descriptions,  it  will  scarcely  be 
asserted  fhat  such  a  doctrine  could  have  prevailed  so  nniversally, 
unless  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  liiat  this  source,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  it  existed,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  world  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  pure.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  it, 
what  clue  suggests  itself  for  the  direction  of  our  inquiries? 
Undoubtedly  it  is  from  the  most  ancient  people  that  these  practices 
originated,  it  is  in  the  earliest  records  that  we  are  most  likely 
to  derive  information,  and  if  the  histories  of  such  a  nation  can  be 
found,  in  which  a  variety  of  habits  and  customs  are  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  an  account  given  of  the  tirst  establishment  of 
sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites,  there  is  corroborative  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  that  history,  and  if  upon  its  authenticity  the  highest 
interests  of  the  human  race  are  in  a  manner  founded,  every 
inquiry  which  has  a  tendency  to  prove  its  veracity  should  be 
prosecuted  with  diligence  and  perseverance.  I  believe  it  is  a 
fact  very  generally  allowed,  that  the  Bible  contains  the  most 
ancient  records  extant.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Chinese  chro- 


»  Molina's  Hist.  Chili,  v.  2.  p.  125. 
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nology  pretends  to   much   iiigher  antiquity  ;    but    it    is    equally 
true,   that    the  mo&t  accurate  investigations  have  proved  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  pretensions,  and  the  fallacy  of  their  statements  ; 
and  by  tracing  them  to  their  real  periods  have  added  indirectly  to 
the  credibility  oi  revelation,  by  connecting  them  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  \^ith  the  facts  -which  are  related  in  it.     If  then  the 
Bible  is  the  most  ancient  book  existing,  and  if  it  records  customs 
and  rites  to  be  found  amongst  nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
we  nmst  conclude  that  they  originated  in  a  veneration  for  the 
sacred  writings  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they  were  adopted  ; 
or  since  the  Bible  professes  to  relate  only  such  things  as  occurred 
within  a  very  limited  sphere,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
habitable   world,  that   all   these  nations  must  have  had  frequent 
communication  at  some  period,  and,  as  the  sacred  volume  asserts, 
have  been  derived   from  the  saine  stock.     The  striking  similarity, 
indeed,  between  the  habits  of  the  Jewish  and  several  other  nations, 
has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  appeared  in  so  strong  a  point  of 
view  to  some  writers,  as  to  convince  them  that  they  were  actually 
Jewish  colonies.'       The   population   of    America  has  been  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  most  remote 
countries  have  had  their  advocates  in  favor  of  Judaical  extraction. 
Many,   indeed,    in   the    prosecution    of    a   favorite   theory,   have 
carried  their  ideas  too  far,  and  would  persuade  us  that  in  a  horde 
of  Indians  they  had  discovered  the  remnant  of  a  Jewish  tribe. 
But  without  falling  into  this  error,  we  shall  lind  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of   uncontroverted   facts   to   guide  us   in  our   research,  and 
although  many  passages  of  scripture*  have  been  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  customs  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  actjacent  parts, 
few  have  taken    a  wider  range   for    examination,    and    extended 
their  inquiries  to   other  countries,   which  from  their  prejudices  or 
want  of  civilisation,  have  adhered  with  pertinacity  to  their  ancient 
habits   of   life  and  domestic  economy.      To  us  this  pursuit  has 
afforded  much  interest  and  gratification,  and  however  unimportant 
or  irrelevant  it  may  appear  at  lirst  sight  to  some  critics,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Grotius,  Shu.ckford,  Bryant,  and  many  others  of 
equal  learning  and  piety,  in  favor  of  such  researches.     The  able 
work  of  the  latter  on  Ancient  Mythology,  thus  concludes.    ''  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  it  is  manifest,   that  there  are  noble  resources 
still  remaining  ;  if  we  will  but  apply  ourselves  to  diligent  inquiry. 
As  we  have  both  in  India  and  China,  persons  of  science,  and 
curiosity,  it  would   be  highly  acceptable  to  the  learned  world,  if 
they  would  pay  a  little  more  attt^ntion  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
countries  where  they  reside.     And  this^  addressed  to  people  not 
only  in  those  regions,  but  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  wherever  it  is 
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possible  to  gain  access.  There  are  in  every  climate  some  shattered 
fragments  of  original  history,  son)e  traces  of  a  primitive  and 
universal  language.  And  there  may  be  observed  in  the  names  of 
Deities,  terms  of  worship,  and  titles  of  lienor,  which  prevail 
among  nations  widely  separated;  who  for  ages  have  had  no  con- 
nexion. The  like  may  be  found  in  the  names  of  pagodas  and 
temples:  and  of  smidry  other  objects,  which  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  traveller.  Even  America  would  contribute  to  this 
purpose.  The  more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they 
may  possibly  prove,  and  afford  a  greater  light  upon  inquiry." 

Under  such  a  sanction,  we  are  induced  to  offer  to  our  readers 
some  of  these  scriptural  synonyma  which  have  come  under  our 
own  observation.  We  will  begin  with  a  few  of  the  ideas,  and 
traditions  of  ancient  and  distant  countries,  respecting  the  creation. 

In  the  beginning;  God  a'cated  the  heaven  and  the  earth  : 

And  the  earth  ti-ns  without  fortn  and  void ;  and  dari,:uess  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.    And  the  fspirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  watersy  Ij-c. 

Genesis  i.  1,  2.  to  25. 

In  the  beginning  says  Orpheus,  the  heavens  were  made  by  God, 
and  in  the  heaven  there  was  a  chaos,  and  a  terrible  darkness  was 
in  all  the  parts  of  this  chaos,  and  covered  all  things  under  heaven, 
Orpheus,  however,  did  not  conceive  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to 
have  been  in  one  mass  ;  for  as  Shnckford  '  quotes  from  Syrian, 
the  heavens  and  the  chaos  were  according  to  Orpheus  the  principia 
out  of  which  the  rest  were  produced.  Anaxagoras,  as  Laertius 
informs  us,  began  his  book  ;'  all  things  weie  at  tirst  in  one  mass, 
but  an  intelligent  agent  came  and  put  them  in  order;  and  Aristotle 
gives  us  as  his  opinion^  that  all  things  remained  in  one  mass  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  but  an  intelligent  Being  came  and  put  them 
in  motion,  and  so  separated  them  from  one  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  time,  all  things  were  in  a  state  of  confusion 
heaven  and  earth  were  in  a  shapeless  mass,  and  had  one  and  the 
same  form.  But  when  corporeal  beings  were  created,  the  world 
appeared  in  the  order  and  harmony  which  now  prevails.  The  air 
was  convulsed  and  agitated,  its  lighter  «nd  its  liery  particles 
ascended,  and  became  the  receptacle  for  ihe  sun  and  the  starry 
host  of  heaven.  The  gross  and  material  parts  adhered  together, 
and  formed  the  earth,  which  is  continually  whirling  about.  The 
moisture  exuded  and  beciime  the  sea.  For  a  ti;ne,  the  ground 
was  unfit  for  tillage  or  any  purposes  of  life,  but  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  soon  invigorated  the  soil,  which  became  rich  and  fertile  : 
as  the  Poet  says  Euripides  Menalippe. 


'  Shnckford  Con.  vi.  Pref. 

^  Aristot.  Metapli.  p.  2. 

3  Aristot.  Phys.  Ausc.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 
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,  Of  one  vast  form,  confused  and  unoreafe 
Was  once  the  Universe.     The  earth  and  heavens, 
Then  men  and  trees,  and  beasts  and  winged  fowl, 
Each  in  their  course,  in  swift  succession  spriinir. 

The  Sintosju  or  adherents  of  the  Sinto  religion,  the  most 
ancient  system  of  sacred  worship  in  Japan,  pay  such  respect  to 
the  last  article  of  their  religious  creed,  which  relates  to  the 
beginning  of  all  things,  that  they  take  special  care  not  to  reveal 
the  same  to  their  disciples,  till  each  hath  obliged  himself  by  an 
oath,  signed  with  his  hand  and  seal,  not  to  profane  such  sacred 
and  sublime  mysteries,  by  discovering  them  to  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  laity.  The  translation  from  the  original  text  of  this 
mysterious  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  following  words  taken  out 
of  a  Book  which  they  call  Odaiki.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  of  all  things,  a  Cliaos  floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water 
for  pleasure.  Out  of  this  Chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle, 
moveable,  and  transferable.  This  thing  became  a  soul  or  spirit ; 
and  this  spirit  is  called  Kunitokodatsno-Mikotto."  Ksm- 
pher's  Japan,  v.  i.  p.  208. 

The  third  vol.  of  Pezron's  Zendavesta,  contains  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  creation  from  tlie  Cosmogony  of  the  Par- 
ses. "  We  are  informed  that  when  the  Deity  Ormisda  set  about 
the  production  of  things,  the  whole  was  performed  at  six  different 
intervals.  He  first  formed  the  Heavens  ;  at  the  second  period  the 
waters  ;  and  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next  in  order  were  produced 
the  trees  and  vegetables  ;  in  the  fifth  place  were  formed  the  bhds 
and  fishes,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  ;  and  in  the 
sixth  and  last  place  he  created  man ;  this  w  as  the  most  honorable 
of  all  his  productions. 

The  notion  which  the  Chepewyan  Indians  entertain  of  the  creation, 
is  very  singular.  They  believe  that  at  the  first  the  globe  v,  as  one 
vast  and  entire  ocean,  inhabited  by  no  living  creature,  except  a 
mighty  bird,  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  glances  were  lightning, 
and  the  clapping  of  whose  wings  were  thunder.  On  his  descent  to 
the  ocean  and  touching  it,  the  earth  instantly  arose,  and  remained 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters. — Tliis  omnipotent  bird  then  called 
forth  all  the  variety  of  animals  from  the  earth,  except  Chepewyans 
who  were  produced  from  a  dog,  and  this  circumstance  occasions 
their  aversion  to  the  flesh  of  that  animal,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
who  eat  it.  The  tradition  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  great  bird 
having  finished  his  work,  made  an  arrow  which  was  to  be  preserved 
with  great  care  and  to  remain  untouched  ;  but  the  Chepewyans 
w  ere  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  to  carry  it  away,  and  the  sacrilege 
so  enraged  the  great  bird  that  he  has  never  since  appeared.  Carver's 
Travels,  p.  143. 

In  the  poem  of  the  Voluspa,  which  forms  part  of  the  Edda,  we 
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find  tlie  following  description  of  Chaos  and  the  creation.  "  In  the 
day-spring  of  the  ages,  there  was  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  refresh- 
ing breezes.  There  was  neither  earth  below,  nor  heaven  above 
lobe  distinguislied.  The  vthole  was  only  one  vast  abyss  M'ithout 
herb  and  without  seeds.  The  sun  had  then  no  place,  the  stars 
knew  not  their  dwelling  places,  the  moon  was  ignorant  of  her  j)ower. 
After  this  there  was  a  luminous,  burning  flanie  towards  the  South, 
and  from  this  world  flowed  out  incessantly  into  the  abyss,  that  lay 
towards  the  north,  torrents  of  sparkling  iire,  which  in  proportion 
as  they  removed  far  away  from  their  source,  congealed  in  their  fall- 
ing into  the  abyss,  and  so  tilled  it  with  scum  and  ice.  Thus  was 
the  abyss,  by  little  and  little,  filled  quite  full ;  but  there  remained 
within  it  a  light  and  immoveable  air,  and  thence  exhaled  icy 
vapors.  Then  a  warm  breath  came  from  the  South,  melted  those 
vapors,  and  formed  of  ibem  living  drops,  whence  was  born  the 
giant  Ymer.     jHlallet's  North.  Antiq.  v.  i.  J0.5." 

Mr.  Maurice'  in  his  Dissertations  on  Indian  Antiquities  asserts 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  from  some  perverted  notion  of  the  spirit 
of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  that  in  all  the  engravings 
descriptive  of  the  Indian  Cosmogony,  Brahma  is  represented 
floating  on  the  abyss,  upon  the  leaf  of  the  sacred  Lotos.  Thus 
in  that  spirited  and  beautiful  ode  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  Karayena^ 
which,  literally  translated,  he  observes,  means  the  Spirit  motii^g 
on  the  water,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  stanza.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Vv  illiam,  in  this  passage,  professes  to  give  the 
principles  of  the  Indian  Cosmogony,  as  he  found  them  displayed 
in  the  two  most  venerable  Sanscreet  productions  of  India,  the  Mo- 
numsriti,*  or  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  the  Sree  Bhagavat. 

First,  an  all  potent,  all  pei-vading  sound 

Bade  flow  the  waters,  and  the  waters  flow'd, 

Exulting  in  their  measureless  abode. 
Diffusive,  muitiiutlinous,  profound; 

Then,  o'er  the  vast  expanse,  primordial  icind 
Breath'd  gently  till  a  lucid  bubble  rose. 

Which  grew  in  perfect  shape  an  egg  rcfin'd, 
Created  substance  no  such  beaiity  shows. 
Above  the  warring  waves  it  da:K-,'d  elate, 
Till  from  its  bursting  shell,  with  lovely  state, 
A  form  cce-'iilenn  fluttered  o'er  the  deep, 
Brightest  of  beings,  greatest  of  the  great ; 

Who,  not  as  mortals  steep 

Their  eyes  in  dewy  sleep. 
But,  hcaves'ly  pensive,  on  tlie  Lotox  lay 
That  blossoni'd  at  his  touch,  and  shed  a  golden  ray.^ 

Tlie  following  account  of  the  Banian  History  of  the  Creation,  is 
from  Picart's  Religious  Ceremonies^  v.  3.  2,111 . 

'  Vol.  4.  69. 

"^  Supposed  to  have  been  composed  about  the  12th century  before  C'.nist, 

3  See  the  whole  of  this  Hymn  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  p.  24. 
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The  great  God  being  alone,  bethought  himself  how  he  might  ^ 
make  his  Excellency  a  power  manifest  to  others  ;  For  this  cause  he 
made  four  elements  as  the  ground-work  of  this  mighty  franse,  viz. 
the  eartli,  air,  lire,  and  water,  which  four  elements  were  at  tirst  all 
mingled  together  in  a  stale  of  confusion,  but  the  Almighty  sepa- 
rated them  in  the  following  manner.  First,  it  is  said,  that  by  some 
great  cane  or  like  instrument,  he  blew  upon  the  waters,  which 
arose  into  a  bubble  of  a  round  form  like  an  egg,  which  spreading 
jtself  further  and  further,  made  that  clear  and  transparent  lirma- 
ment  which  now  compasselh  the  world  about.  After  this  there 
remainitig  the  earth,  as  the  sediment  of  the  waters,  and  some  liquid 
substance  witli  the  same,  the  Lord  made  of  both  these  together, 
a  thing  round  like  a  ball,  which  he  called  the  lower  world,  the 
more  solid  whereof  became  the  earth,  the  more  liquid  the  sea ; 
both  which  making  one  globe,  he  by  a  great  noise  or  humming- 
Bound  placed  tliem  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament,  \\hich 
became  equidistant  from  it  on  every  side.  Then  he  created 
a  sun  and  moon  to  distinguish  the  times  and  seasons.  The  elements 
being  thus  disposed  of,  each  of  them  discharged  its  several  parts, 
the  air  filled  up  whatsoever  was  empty;  the  lire  began  to  nourish 
with  its  heat ;  the  earth  brought  forth  living  creatures,  as  did  also 
the  sea.  And  the  Lord  conveyed  to  these  a  seminal  virtue,  that 
iliey  might  be  fruitful  in  their  several  operations;  and  thus  the  great 
world  was  created. 


Reply  to  the  Article  of  Sidneyensis  on  the  Syntax  ofla-Oi 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


Sir, 


I 


MUST  request  your  permission  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  Remarks  of  Sidneyensis,  North  Sheen, 
relative  to  the  Syntax  of  'iaSt,  scito,  occasioned  by  my  punctua- 
tion of  the  62d  line  in  the  Prometheus  Desmotest 

Your  correspondent  asserts  that  f/,y.Qri  cannot  be  followed  by 
an  adjective  without  any  paiticle,  and  has  attempted  to  show  that 
« there  is  no  just  arguing  from  any  (V3i  yet  produced  to  the  /^a'^rj 
before  us."  With  respect  to  the  passage  of  the  Heraclidcr,  I 
return  to  him  my  sincere  thanks  for  having  pointed  out  the  error, 
into  which  Valckenaev,  whom  I  have    followed  implicitly,  has 
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fallen  •,— with  respect  to  the  passage  in  the  Seven  at  TJiehes,  I 
admit  that  this  instance  is  not  by  any  means  decisive  (for  it  may 
be  very  vv^ell  understood,  as  he  has  understood  it) ; — but  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  the  Colonean  CEdipis  1210  (1206), 

o-£-"j  iVS',  lav  TTSp  xaVs  Tig  (Tw^jj  SsuiV, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  much  more  to '  the  purpose  than  he  seems 
to  suppose  :  "  To  say  the  truth,  this  passage  so  translated — tu 
tamen  salvum  te  tamdiu  scito,  dum  me  deus  qiiis  servabit — looks 
plausibly  enough  j  but  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  as  a  decisive  proof 
by  itself :  till  other  examples,  clear  and  unequivocal,  be  pro- 
duced, is  it  so  very  hard  to  take  the  words  before  us,  plainly, 
thus.  But  he  thou  safe.,  i.  e.  safe  thou  shalt  be,  if  to  me  also  any 
kind  God  extend  his  protection?""  1  must  take  the  liberty  of 
mforming  your  correspondent  that  it  is  "  very  hard  to  take  the 
words  before  us,  plainly,  thus,"  and  I  think  that  few  scholar 
but  himself  would  be  satisfied  with  it — 

Tide,  Tati,  I'lhi  tanta,  tyranne,  tidisti  ! 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  ask  him  to  produce  some  Instances, 
where  the  imper'ative  is  so  used  in  a  future  sense.  **  All  this," 
continues  your  correspondent,  "  at  the  very  best  serves  but  little 
to  defend  Mr.  Barker's  interpretation  of  a  passage  so  obviously 
presenti7ig  the  ideas,  Khich  every  07ie  else  has  attached  to  it'* 
I  am  sorry  that  your  correspondent  should  have  suffered  such  a 
sentence  to  escape  from  his  pen,  as  it  glances  at  the  insignificance 
of  the  person,  for  whom  it  is  intended :  for  my  own  part, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  never  consider  a  man's  youth  as  a  fault,  but  regard 
only  his  merits  ;  and  am  rather  disposed  to  inhance  his  merits  from 
the  consideration  of  his  youth  :  in  the  discussion  of  proposed 
conjectures  and  interpretations,  I  regard  neither  the  age,  nor  the 
character,  nor  the  situation  of  the  critic,  but  weigh,  with  candor 
and  impartiality,  the  arguments  which  he  adduces.  The  fact, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  this — quod  quisquis  perperam  discitj  in  senectuta 
confiteri  jioji  vult, 

Vciquia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placint  sibi,  diicunt, 
Vcl  quiaturpe  initant  paj-ere  minorihu^,  et  qua 
Imherbes  didiare,  senes  pvrdenda  /uteri. 

It  is  a  very  specious,  but  a  very  illiberal  mode  of  argument  to 
say  that  "  the  passage  so  obviously  presents  the  ideas,  which 
every  one  else  has  attached  to  it :"  I  conceive  myself  as  free  to 
deny  the  fact,  as  he  is  free  to  assert  it :  all,  which  the  remark 
proves,  is  the  prejudice  of  the  writer.  He  recommends  to  my 
attentive  consideration  the  note  of  Professor  Porson  on  the  Orestes 
V.  792.  » 

TTSv  yoip  wv  hl^ca  (^ihos  s 
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■*«  TTou  y«p  av  Aid.  et  pars  codicum,  quod  bis  soloecum  est :  recte 
'MV  plures  MSS  :  simillima  constructio  IpJi.  A.  407. 

Cil^sig  Ss  TTOu  jW.oj  TTurpog  ex  roiVToy  yzyi:  ,-" 

As  a  return  for  his  kindness,  I  recommend  to  his  attentive 
perusal  the  following  passages :  "  77.  3,  3,  6.  o-jcoTrov/xrvoj  sugriOSTB 
TO  uypvTTvr^dcfA  etc.  np.  tmv  ayah-hv  aina.  ovtu  S.  shai.  6,  2,  10. 
Xoyi^ofjis'jog  zvjjktksv  ttAsjo'vcov  yj/Asgcoy  hcro-^ivrfV  ocov.  E.  7,  4,  2.  Aoyj- 
^o'ju.:Vo»  sopjtrxov  ouSev  ju-=7ov— ayaflov,  np.  elvaj  S.  ov,  s.  eerojasvov."  Z<^:r. 
Xenophonteimi.  "  Cum  particip,  est  .^tt.  1,  2,  18.  Z'^x^arriv  Se/x- 
vu'JTCi  role  fyvouo-jy  layrov  xaAov  xccy'^Sov  ovru,  quod  particip.  etiam 
INTELLIGI  potest  U.  .5,  4,  10.  8e/^o|XrV  T0~:  7roXsf/,ioi; — aXKovc  ayrcov 
xoe'tTTouc,  n'p.  ovrug,  h,  e.  slvai."  Lexico7i  XciiopJionfcnm.  These 
passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  even  Professor  Porson  is  not 
infallible. 

Analogy  is  directly  in  favor  of  my  hypothesis  •,  for,  In  analogous 
instances,  the  participle  before  the  adjective  may  be  either  expressed, 
or  understood  :  with  respect  to  gjixvuvai,  the  fact  has  been  proved  : 
we  have  in  the  Theban  CEdipus  v.  576. 

O'J  yi^  It]  i^ovsv;  []sc.  chv']  dX'j^G'0[j:,oii, 

in  the  Antigone  v.  502. 

jw.((7m5  ys  (XEV  TOi,  y^cLrav  sv  xaxolcrl  ru  [sc.  ilivl 

dXOUC,   STTBiTU  TOUTO   XCiXXvVStV   ^iXr, 

and  in  the  Hippolytus  v.  916. 

>j  yiiq  TToSoiKTa  TTxvra.  xag^iu  xXvetv 
.  y.dv  Tolc  xotxola-i  Xl^vo:  0T2i,^  d/.hxsrui, 

Again  we  have  in  the  Thehaji  CEdipus  v.  1421. 

rot  yd.p 

TTapoi  'TTPog  avrov  Trdvr   l:p=6gT,ix,xi  xaxoc, 

and  in  a  passage  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  H.  Stephens  from  Demos- 
thenes's  Oration  7ipon  the  Croicn,  cru  rolwJ  toigutoj  [sc.  wv]  evgi^r^:, 
and  in  the  Supplices  v.  329.  Ed.  Gaisford, 

and  in  the  Antigone  v.  281. 

fx-r]  '(^3Vfs^Yi;  [sc.  Mv]  avovc  Tf  y.x)  yepciov  ui/.x. 
Again  in  the  flippolytus  v.  948. 

Ku^zXiyy^5Tai 
Trpoc  T^j  §avot;o"V]j  sij,!^a.V'jjg  xoixiuroc  civ. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  the  participle  being 
understood  after  this  verb,  but  few  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  ellipse,  from  the  analogy  of  the  other 
instances. 
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Again  in  the  Hvppolytus  v.  520. 

SlSo*^'  07ra)j  jU.oj  ^Yj  xlccv  <pxvs~i  [sc.  '/2iY]  o'o'f  ij, 
in  V.  333. 

ouycouv  Xsyoucrx  TijMKaTspa  [sc.  OTSA^  ^xvii, 
in  Sappho's  Ode, 

(^.ulvoixat  anvovgy 
in  the  Hippolytus  v.  89. 

)5  yap  oJ  cro^io*  ^uivoiixsS'  uv ; 
V.  1074<. 

£»  S)j  Kuxoi  ys  (podvoixai. 

In  Dem.  Olynih.  i.  p.  47.  Ed.  Mounteney,  toS  t  sxslvmi,  oyrsf 
Ku)  aXrifeg  unocpX'^i  ^uu\ov  [sc.  'ONTA]  ^alvscrQxi,  x.  r.  X.  We  have 
in  Herodotus  Book  i.  c.  93.  xa)  s'^uIvsto  u.st§=Ojw.:'vov  to  toSv  tcuiIkt- 
xioiv  sgyov  sov  [/.eyiiTTOv :  Again  Book  I.  c.  51.  o6  yxp  to  cruvrvp^ov 
■^ciivzTal  jU.o»  'i^yov  slvcu. 

luaio'j^rsi  l-fi  <pixrjo[j.s^'  ovts{.  Hijypol.  v.  193, 

e^fjisv'  mrip.  Sappho's  Ode. 

ap-^ai'  "(tm;  croi  <pix'ivo[x.ai  XiysiV  Tads.  Promefh.  V.  325. 

XpOCTKTTOi  S*)     j^OJ  Tc2y  TTagSTTCJOTaJV  TOTS 

s^aivsT  shcii.  Prom.  V.  224, 

We  have  in  the  Hippolytus  v.  437. 

vuv  S'  hvoov[x.a.i  'txvKog  oxj(rx. 

The  Professor  observes  upon  the  304th  v.  "  Grseci  ssepe  con- 
jungunt  verba  oHu,  yiyvoocrx.M,  ixxySavx,  ul(jSuvo[ji.a.i,  Sec.  et  ex  his 
Gomposita,  cum  participiis  pra;sentis,  et  perfecti,  et  futuri^  ut  in 
notis  istis  ^-JyoiSa  cro^o;  wv,  "icrdi  ^<ja-7ro7[x.o;  ysyMc." 

With  respect  to  Tcr5<,  sis,  your  correspondent  may  add  to  his 
instances  the  following — xa)  iVS*  sxfi,  ecu;  av  sTttm  cro),  Matth.  c.  ii. 
V.  13.  £v  TovToig  'la-5i,  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  and  in  the  Seven  at  Thebes 
V.  244.  Ed.  Butler. 

$xy/At5j  \(j^i,  jU-viS'  ayciv  (nrsp^po^ov. 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your's  &c. 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  May  1812. 
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In  this  Number  we  present  our  Readers  with — 1.  A  short 
account  of  Hermogenes  from  Fabricius's  Bihliotheca  Grwca. — 
2.  The  Greek  Preface  of  Jonas  Eleutherius. — 3.  The  letters,  in 
chronological  order,  of  Jonas,  Capperonnier,  Stoeber,  Sallier,  Sir 
Richard  Ellys,  Mr.  Rolleston,  Dr.  Pemberton,  and  Professor 
Ward.  These  letters  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  materials  and 
collations  used  for  this  Edition. 

In  the  next  Number  we  shall  give  the  Text,  the  Various  Read- 
ings, and  the  Notes  of  Professor  Ward,  and  others  •,  together 
with  Priscian's  Latin  Treatise  de  Prceexercitametitis  Rhetorical 
ex  Hermoge7ie, 


IV.  Hermogenes  Tarsensis  Rhetor,  Callipi  F.  nepos  forte  vel  pro- 
pinquus  fuit  Hermogenis  Tarsensis,  quern  propter  quasdam  in  Historia 
figuras,  librariis  etiam  qui  earn  descripserant  cruci  affixis,  occidit 
Domitianus  teste  Suetonio  c.  X.  Vix  quindecim  annos  natum  auscul- 
tavit  et  admiratus  fuit  Marcus  Antoninus  jam  Imperator,  quern 
Hermogenes  ita  allocutus  esse  fertur  :  l^au  aoi,  /icinXiv  ftiraip 
-Tricioctycoyou  ^lofAivog,  fviTM^  yiXtx/av  Ti^ifAiveov.  En  tibi  Imperator  Rhetorem 
qui  pcedagogo  indiget,  Orntorem  qui  annos  exspectat.  Musonium  quo- 
que  Philosophum  Hermogenis  fuisse  auditorem  Suidas  refert,  quod 
de  celebri  illo  Philosopho  Stoico  accipere  tempus  non  patitur.  Itaque 
nisi  fallit  nos  Suidas,  de  alio  juniore  Musonio  hoc  sit  intelligendum, 
de  quo  apud  Aristidem  Rhetorem  mentio.  Anno  decimo^septimo 
aetatis  scripsit  rs^mv  '^r,ro£^tKy,v,  et  anno  vigesimo  librum  de  ideis,  qui  jam 
pridem  in  omnium  fuere  manibus :  sed  mox  anno  vigesimo  quinto 
virum  defecit  memoria,  atque  adeo  dicendi  facultas,  neque  eam  recu- 
perasse  constat,  licet  diu  post  vixit  et  ultimam  senectutem  attigit. 
Itaque  contemtui  habitus  locum  dedit  Antiochi  Sophists  dicterio  : 
E^f.(.oyirfii  £v  yrnKri  f^lv  y'ig^m,  iv  ^£  "/i^ovirt  7r«<V.  Inter  pueros  scnex,  inter 
senes  piier.  Mortui  in  cadavere  dissecto  cor  pilis  obsltum  est  reper- 
tum,  et  majus  etiam  quam  hominum  esse  solet,  Cognomine  dictus 
est  |ycr-rvi§  sive  scalptor  nescio  an  ideo,  quod  doceret  dictionem  scalpello 
quasi  deradere,  ut  Synesius  in  Dione  pag.  47.    dixit  to  mIiv  xct^K^cti 

Vol.  v.     No.  x.  k 


SS2 

3Iar.  1724. 
Tip   iKhaiiT par  aria   xai  \oLTpo<^i'k(i<ro^(ov  apicTTco  Kup/a>, 

Kupup   'PlXUp^CO 
Tip  Meahy], 

^Iwuvvrjg  'Iwvdg  o  "ET^suQepiog,  su  Trpamiv. 

KJTAEN  civ  [xoi  o(peXof,  XafXTrporars  'Pixap^s,  c'/tj,  ouSg 
Tip  av  oia<pipoi[xi  rcov  iroTO^tov  dvSpcoTrtou,  s]  ^i]  rhv  rzyyaypa.- 
(pov  rouTOJ/)  T^  <rr^  /xsyaXoTT^STre/a  avaSsirjV  xctr  so^r^Vy  xct] 
su^apia-Tiav  xpixoit(r(x,v  av^patriv  a^icu^arixolg  xa)  Trapi- 
^XsTrroig.  oio  xoi  jasra  TrapprjO'ias  apri  too  T^lysiv  dp^o- 
[xtvog  oox  oxvYjO-co  (roi  TrposHSicrQai,  on  tyjv  rfkixlav  en  [xoi 
TTpofrrj^ip  8iaT£/\,6ii5vri  l^ai(riog  rig  spwg  svicraxrai  rod  xaroc, 
"Kohsig  xoi  ^wpag  i7ri<pavs(rra.rag  rag  Trepio^elag  xoisia-Qai 
7ro7^u[xaSiag  xa)  rreipag  7rpayy.ar(ov  svsxa.  Trpovola  0£  xou 
<ruvhpoy.fi  xa)  oaTcavj]  oj  (rfxixpa  row  p.axapKvraroo  war pidp- 
^ou  rcov  lspoa'o7^tj[/.(ov,  xvpiov  ^pucavSou,  rourl  (xoi  sysvsro' 
xaTiwg  y'  eTTirrraixsvoo  cog  yj  TcT^avr)  jtAvj  or/  ys  rohg  ^loug 
cra)0pQVS(rrspoug  xaSi(rrT^(nv,  aXXa  xa)  voou  au^st  ra7g  sTrKrr^- 
fj.aj.g,  ra7g  rtSv  xa'kwv  xai  d^iayda-rcov  Itrroplaig  [xsyaT^STrr}- 
^oXov  Trapacrxsua^oiKTa'  a[jt.s7\.si  roi  suspysroo  roiourou  xdi 
'j7rspa(r7ri(rrou  rwv  vvv  dvQovvrcov  iXT^r^voov  rijg  STrixoupiag 
(rrepTj^slg  Trors  Trap  evKov  (oi  ^ov%o[xai  Ss  Qvo'^spig  ri  eiiireiv 
TTspa  [XrOi  Tou  xaSr}xovrog  UTrdp^ov)  rdirov  ex  roTTOu  dixei^cov, 
xa)  Trap"  sxatrrou  ro  7rpo(r<popov  ocr}  ^uvafxig  dvaXiymv,  ev 
dyoivia  xou  Si^vexs?  xivhuvip  (raT^sooov,  Tzd'kiV  \v  rfj  pu)[j.y}  ra 
TTBp)  rr,v  larpixr^v  [xot  rijg  7rspi<pr)[xoo  iv  Trara^iio  dxa07][xiag 
Iv  ersm  Trivre  (piXoTTovrfievra,  ev  rpi(r)v  dXT^otg  hid  rov 
doioi[JLOu  7\.ayx7j^iov  dvsxry]<raiJ.r^v,  "Koyiov  re  xoa  hiavoriixdrcov 
(ra)<ppo(ruvrj  ou  [xyjV  aXXa  xa)  d^la  ^awjota^o/xsvoy  rorrjVi- 
j^aura '  d7roOo)(fjg  jv.'  d^uixrag  ev  rip  Ixsiirs.  dp^ivoa-QxojAslio, 
iv  <o  xa)  7r\ou(Ti(ordrriV  xai  copaiav  dvsxaivrjiraro  ^i^TnoSr}- 
xr/v«  vTTo  TTspiepyiag  hs  xa)  (^i7\.o7rpay[x,o(r6vT^g  xdvrsuSsv  xivr,~ 
Osig,  oig  ep^ei  to  dvSpioTrnvov,  e\g  rriv  ^aa- t'ksmucrav  rdiv 
ivho^iav  yaT^'kdJv  dyadf  ro^i^  tt poiri fda'hov,  ev  jj  fxot  o  /AeyaAoj- 

*  iv  lar^oy.  alter,  exemplar. 
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vvfJLog,  o3  HOii  UTTO  y'kcorrrig  [xeT^irog  yT^uxlcov  f,ss\  aJoi),  yaX?j- 

voig  iwpaxfog  [xs  6(p^a7^y.o7s,  o  [xiyag  cog  d7\.r^^cog,  tea)  [/.sya- 

y^rjg  £u<prj[xlag  cL^iog,    o    sv    xoXnixoig,  <priy.i,   s|  (XTrQpprjTcov 

dj^^ag  fiiyvoviog,  ev  rf,  Tspia)v6[xu)    xa)    d^KxyafrTu),  ^g  TrpO' 

crrarsxjBi,  row  SeorrTeTrTou  xa)  soas^sa-Tarorj  (doLo-iXicog  ^St^i- 

oSrixj],  upixTivsuTTiV   [J.S,    St    xa)  dvd^iov^   xarefrTrjasv.   ouxoxiv 

euxaipio  t^rfhia    Itt)   ry    t(vv   ira'kaidjv   xa)  d^ioT^oymv    aurrjg 

^sipoypa<pa)v  oT^mg   i7rTor}y.ivog,    drplrto    <p<Ao7rov/a    rrl  ^xsv 

dvsy\,iTTa)V,  QfToc  8'  dvixdora  ixsTaypd<pa}U,  xd)  olovs)  [xsT^irra 

TO    xaTO^KTTov    roO    roiodrou  T^zi^uivog  rcov  y.ov(rcuv  spavi^Q- 

ftsvog,  raura  (tqi  tol  eXXsiTrovra  7rpoyufxva(r^ara  rov  ipy.oyi- 

voug,  [xsra  TroKauov    xa)   aXkuiV  xdvn  ^o(psX<';xa)V  cryoXlcov 

sig    rag    6u(rxaTaXr}7rToug   xar    s/x=    (rrd<Tsig   yscopylou   ro\i 

fXQVO(ro(pKrTOu  aT^s^au^pscog  dvsupixcog,  utto  tyjU  (rr^v  uTrspdo"- 

vr^triv  rs  xai  (rxsTrYjV  uTrorl^riixi,  (o  xaXlu  dyaX^xa  rcHv  sixwu 

TTovcou,  TTapa  cs  vuv  ^larpi^cou,  xai  sv  rf,  a^/oXoy(o  (rofj  xa) 

•jra[x<popcp  l6i(d)Xio^7Jxyj  rouJra  ypd<^aiv,    xa)   hs^iou^svog,    xa\ 

TO  TTVsvixa   s^wv,  Trapd  (re,   <Pr}[xi,  xa)  ^{jvd^svov   rrjXixauTa. 

oeops7(rdat    xa)   (bouXoixsvov.    ro   3s   ixsyia-Tov,    cri  xa)    irapa 

iarpov  Itro^sov,  xard  rov  (rov  iTTTroxpdrrjV,  xard  hiS    rov  S'jpi- 

TTi^TiV,  [/.sydXr)  (^r^fr)  ^vr^rolg  (xoipa  a-'j[X(^opdg  xaxrjg    larpov 

£ops7v,  (6g  syco  (ts  Xa/jt)Sai/«).   r/  8'  syco  <Toi  vdv  TrpcSrov,  r^  rl 

vcrrarov,  sx  rcov  craiv   dp^ofxai  8/'  s-j(P'r)[xo'j  y\iorrr\g  dysiv ; 

w(rr  dvaypaTTToug  tx^^^   "^^S  suTToitag,  wv  Ttapd  (rou  so  tts- 

•TTOV^a,  xa)  rrjv  t^^la-rrjV   (Too    o^iXiav   xa)    (piXo(ppo<r(tvriV,    vjg 

rj^uoixai ;    rrSg    ^s   di7}yii](ro[xai   rd  (^umxd  (rou    T7\sovsxr-f\- 

fxara,  xa)  rd   ex  cpiXoa-oQiag  xa)  rrjg  dpicrrrig  rrai^siag  Trpo- 

rsprjjxara,    ro    suTrpoa-irov,   rrjg  yviofxrig    ro    siXixpivsg    xa) 

axijdhrjXov,  TO  [xsyaXovouv  xa)  dyx}vo\>(Trarov,  r\  e\iyev\g  rrig 

''^itXVg  oy;t  r^rrov  ■^  rod  (ru)(xarog,   rr^v  raiv  r^^mv  eijxo(r[xlaVj 

TO  STTieixeg  [xsypt  Qa6[xarog  xa)  irpaov,  rr^v   ev  ro7g  p^sj'Xffo-/ 

trou  STrtxaQrj^svr^v  dc^po^irriV,  ro  ev  ra7g  (rmruxioiig  xa)  ofxi- 

"kiaig  ixeiXixiov  xa)  sTraycoyov,   ro  ev  ralg  <rt>ix(^ouXa7g  xa) 

7rapaive(rs(ri  m^avov,  xa)  ev  ro7g  "hoyoig  y^plsv  ;   rriv  ^e  Trsp) 

Tijv  \arpixr^v  TrepiU^iov  crou   efxTiiplav  xa)  e7ri(rri^^riv,    r-^ij 

oi    evho^foraroi    ^peravvo)    6ai»[xd^siv   ou    7ra6ovrai,    to    rp)g 

fi.axap  'Pixdp^s  xa)  rsrpdxig,  oSsv  xa)  rd  7rpu)re7a  (fiipstg. 

syco  6e  TraXiv,  xa)  d-rav  ro  e7\.7\.rivixov  ysvog,  [xupioig  ere  xara- 

crsi^ofx.ev   eyxcoy.i(ov  crre<pdvoig,    l^  aurou  toO    re^yoypdc^ou 

xai  eptxoyevQug  to    sySoVz/AOV  s^ovrsg,    og    rf,   crj]   cruv^poixri 
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y.ai  ooLTTaVfi  o\t^  i]TTov  xou  axpi^sfrrspa  sirixpirrBi  to  ^surspov 
eg  ^wc  ex-^i^QTai  (rx)V  to7s  avsxdoroig  aurou,  rxsi^ov  ri  xoli 
riiJ.a7^^^s(rrarov  shspyerr^y-ct  roig  T^oyuiv  opByofxhoig  rropi^o- 
y.£vog  TaDra  fToi  rotvuv,  cog  ^ivog,  xou  ev  cOO^o^aTroug 
en  hiaycov,  aTo6iO(o[xi,  (ro(p(OTaTS  avep,  TroK'kaiv  ts  a?\.Xa)V 
l(psi'keTT]g  y£voy.svog,  cnGrre  arroSlp^ou  KcCi  TrsplsTrs. 


Tto  suysvs(rTdr(i)  xa)  lx7\oc.[x7rpoTaTip  loLTpio  xopioi^ 

xupiio  'Pi^apCip  MeoL^f],  rriv  o(peiXoju.£Vr;V 

7rpo(rxuvt](nV' 

nOAAilN  [x\v  xai  aXkuiV  YjOt)  suspysTYjixarfov  o<psi- 
Tisrr^g  cou  vTrap^wv,  cog  xai  syypa<pa)g  croi  7rapeGrTr)(raiJi.riv, 
oeou  coYjQrjV  xa)  i/uv  slg  IcroppoTTov  stivoiag  avrioocriv  ra  cctto 
rs  Taixi£U[xsva  [xoi  sri  ^sipoypoi.[xfjiara  su  rf,  (rj]  a^iayatrrcp 
Jtai  TTOtyxaXci)  ^•(6'kioSrjxrj  TrapaT^nrelv,  eTSpcav  ttT^zIcttcov 
aiTiog  ysvecQai  ^ia^s(iaio6[j.svog,  [xe^pig  06  ^o),  xou  avoLTVeco 
Tov  aipa.   slcy)  ^s  ravra, 

1.   Trep)   el^cvv  tou  T^pcoixou  ^irpov. 

2«  TTsp)  TOO  STTicroXijotatou  ^apaxTtjpog. 

3.  'Trep)  (Tuvra^scog  rciov  p7}[xarct)U  xara  TraXaioog. 

4.  (pi'ko^eou  Trapspya,  <royypa[Ji[j.a  too  (ro<pu)TaToo  Trpiy- 
yiTTog  rrjg  ^T^a^iag.  Trep)  00  TrAsTcra  ev  ry  ^i(i2,ioSrixi]  r-ij 
Tra'Xaia  re  xa)  vea  roO  ekT^oyiixcoTorot)  xopiou  Icoavuoit  roy 
K'hepxou,  ev  rip  ih' :   is  :  xa)  i^  •  roixcp- 

5.  "koyoiV  Upaiv  xai   ^r}Tri[xaTa)V  lepoT^oyiai. 

6.  Trep)  TToT^va-rjfxcov  (^covcvv  ev  re  rolg  Upoig  "Koyoig  xai 
ev  7ra\ai(ng,  xoa  ixaT^icrra  TrT^arcovog* 

7.  ^'Ex()0(rig  Trep)   too  dyioo  Trveo^arog. 

8.  (pcoTioo  Trep)  Trjg  [xvcTTaycoyiag  too  dyiou  Trvg. 

9»  (TovoSpoicrig  ex  oia^opcov  ^eipoypafxixaTcov  rcSv  ev 
eo^oviot.  Trep)  tov  £p[xoyivr^V' 

10.  TrXsTrrra  TeTpd?jia,  to.  [xev  [xeTayp(x.<^OeVTa  ex  S/a<po-' 
ptov  j3i3Xta>v,  TOt  oe  yevvriy.aTa  rcov  sixSv  d^pavcMV   rrspi    T-f]y 
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sXKriViKYjV  yT^aiTTOLV  7rpoyrjixvct(r[xaT(ov.  rauroc  rf  <rj]  aya- 
SorriTi  TT^ors^UjU-vjaai  TrapaT^nrelv  slg  atdiov  (xvr^ixriv,  ou  yiV(o<r- 
xwv  IvTWJ^a  trepov  suBpyir7]V,  outs  hiva[j.smg  5ups7v.  eX7r/^a> 
8s  8/a  TOVTwv  oL-KzlJ^CiV  sl^  TO.  s^a,  '{vet  xcu  STspcov  irakaiOTS- 
pctiv  rs  xa)  Ti'XKOTSptov,  6sou  (ruvipyouvrag,  fxiro^og  ysvu)u.ai. 
raura  ravdu  £xXa/x7rpoTar=,  sv  ra.(jrr,  t^  if6^o^a.<)i  ctvayw- 
prja-ai  (iouT^oix-vog,  xou  iTtslwsp  oux  r^xorjcra  ttXsov  rr^g  y'kuxu- 
rarrig  crow  <pcuvrjg,  aupiov  <rs  irakiv  o\{/o^at,  xa\  hot  ypo(.[J.- 
[jLurcov  ZrikoiO-ov  p,oi,  xai  sppco(rO' 

Trjg  (rrjg  (ro(poXoyiorr]Tog  uTro^scog  ^ouT^og, 
Ico.  ^Iiovoig  Q  sT^sudspiog. 
irsi   \7'24!,  ixoLprtoo  27- 


Je  fus  tr^s  mortifie,  Monsieur,  de  ne  pouvoir  vous  donncr 
satisfaction  au  sujet  dts  Prugymnasmes  Grecs  d'Htrmogene,  lorsque  la 
personnc-,  que  vous  avies*  chargec  de  cette  recherche,  passa  a  la  biblio- 
theque  du  roy  :*  il  y  a  environ  un  mois  j'etois  si  presse  de  plusicurs 
sortes  dc  travail,  que  je  ne  pus  vous  contcnter.  Aujourdhuy  je  suis 
en  etat  de  le  faire,  et  il  ne  s'agit  que  de  savoir  ce  que  desire  celuy  de 
YDS  savants,  qui  s'  interesse  a  ce  manuscript.  II  y  en  a  trois  dans  la 
biblioth^que  du  roy,  et  j'en  ay  les  numeros.  J'ay  ete  charme  de 
Toccasion  qui  s'  est  presentee  de  vous  marquer  mon  estime,  1'  envie  que 
j'ay    de   vous  obliger  en  quelque  chose,  et  le    respect  que  j'ay  pour 

vous, 

Monsieur, 

Votre  tres  humble  et 
De  la  Bib.  du  Roy  le  12.  9bre.  1734.  ncs  obeissant  serviteur, 

SALLIER. 
A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Le  Chevalier  Ellys,  Londres. 


Je  n'  attends,  Monsieur,  que  vos  ordres  pour  yous  envoyer  la 
copie  manuscript  A<i  Hermogene,  quej'avois  re9ue  de  vous,  avec  la 
collation,  que  j'ay  fait  faire  avec  grand  soin  sur  deux  manuscripts. 
Le  oin^  m'a  paru  si  peu  considerable,  et  il  est  si  imparfaitau  commence- 
ment et  k  la  tin,  que  j'ay  cru  devoir  1'  abandonner,  et  je  n'y  ay  aucun 
regret.  De  deux  manuscripts,  dont  vous  recevrcs  la  collation,  le  no. 
3514.  est  plus  ancien  que  Ton  ne  I'a  marque,  et  je  le  crois  pour  le  moins 
du  ISt^e  si^cle. 

Je  chercheray  ces  jours  cy  le  Compendium  Hermogcnis,  et  je  vous  le 
feray  copier.  J'ay  ete  si  occupe  depuis  quelque  temps,  que  je  n'ay 
pu  faire  ce  que  vous  desires  a  cet  egard. 
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J'en  feray  autant  pour  1'  Ionia.  Nous  n'avons  ici  pcrsonne,  qui 
songe  h,  publicr  cet  olivrage,  ct  I'amour  du  Grec  tombe  tous  les  jours. 
Les  souls  moines  Bcnedictins  out  quelque  rcste  de  gout  pour  ces  sortes 
d'ouvragos;  mais  il  yen  a  peu  qui  en  soieiit  capables,  et  le  savoir 
frattsco  convicnt  peu  aux  veritablcs  gens  de  lettres.  ~ 

Vous  me  fcries,  Monsieur,  une  grande  injustice,  si  vous  me  croyies 
capable  d'exiger  de  vous,  ni  de  personne,  la  moindre  rcconnoissance  pour 
mes  soins  a  faire  ce  qui  peut  vous  plaire,  J'ay  eu  toute  ma  vie  une 
estime  singulierc  pour  les  gens  de  lettres  de  I'Anglcterre,  etjesaile 
respect,  que  Ton  doit  a  votre  merite  en  particulier.  Je  profite  volon- 
tiers  de  I'occasion  d'obliger  vos  savants  Anglois  ;  et  mon  devoir,  aussi 
bien  que  I'inlention  de  nos  ministres,  est  de  faciliter  I'usage  des  thresors, 
qui  sont  a  la  bibliotheque  du  roy.  11  ne  doit  done  vous  en  couter 
que  la  rccompence  de  ceux,  que  je  fais  travailler  pour  vos  copies. 
Encore  si  j'en  etois  cru  il  n'en  couteroit  rien  a  personne  :  pour  vous 
tirer  meme  d'embaras,  si  vous  pouvies  me  faire  trouver  la  derniere 
edition  de  Xenophon  publie  in  cinq  in  8°  en  Angleterre,  je  vous  ferois 
reniettre  le  sur^ilus  de  ce  que  je  vous  dcvrois  pour  ce  livre,  11  est  a  la 
bibliotheque  du  roy,  mais  je  le  desire  pour  nioi  meme.  J'ose  vous  prier 
de  faire  millc  compliments  de  ma  part  a  Mrs  Ward.  Si  je  savois  nom- 
mement  les  livres,  que  vous  desires,  je  pourrois  vous  satisfaire  plus 
aisement.  Et  je  vous  prie  d'etre  persuade  de  mon  zele  tres  sincere  pour 
ce  que  vous  souhaites.     Je  suis  avec  respect, 

Monsieur, 

Votre  tres  huinble  et 

tres  obeissant  serviteur 
De  la  bibl.  du  Roy  le  4  de  Janvier  1735. 

SALLIER. 
A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Le  Chevalier  Ellys,  Londres. 


Sir, 

The  Scholia  in  Hermogenes  begin  thus : 

'isArnrH  sxoAmN  'ek  aia^opxin  TEXNorPA-jriN  eis  ta 

nPOAErOMENA  THS  'EPMOFENHS  'PHTOPIKHS. 

"ESbi  ij.Tj  fxovov  ro7s  Trj^  (pvasous  dya^o'ig,  dxXa  kou  &c. 

After  this  Isagoge  containing  Jo  pages,  there  occurs  this  title: 

2TPIAN0T  KAI  SIinATPOT  KAI  MAPKEAAINOT  EI2  STA- 
SEIS  TOT  'EPMOEENOTi:. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  Scholia  on  this  book,  I  observed  some  fevr 
other  comments  not  ascribed  to  these  authors  ;  viz. 

On  the  words  1,vyKarcca-KS'ja.t,0[j.syos  Ss  ylvsrai,  or  av  ra  a-TjixsTa.  rod 
Tt^dyi^aTos  &:c.  in  the  chapter  *££<  (rro')(a.(Ti/.ov  besides  a  comment  of 
Sopater  and  Marcellinus,  there  is  a  comment  intitled,  'EH  'ANEITirPA- 
^OT  beginning  thus,  'I^'eov  rou  (rvyxaracrKsva^oiJi-i-yO'j  ro  ^-^  ^ovov  ro 
'rtsTt^a.y^Avov  &c.  and  also  another  intitled  'Eni$ANIOT  beginning 
with  these  words,  TuJv  ^kv  aAAwy  ^ia.(p£^ou(nv  &c. 
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On  these  words  of  Hcrmogenes,  Taurt  5e  ouk  wg  iicci^ovvtsg  slirs^  y.sv 
TfoXXx  ya^  &c.  in  the  chapter  Ttso)  dyriKri'^sug,  there  is  an  anonymous 
comment  beginning  thus,  'H  dvrl^s<n;.  ttveg  sv  r%  aVrtXr/^/ej  <fcc. 

Upon  the  words  'H  itoiorrig  kx)  rj  yvuiy.y}  wg  sv  tolg  syir^oa-^sv  in  the 
chapter  ttso)  y.sra.Xri^l/cuig,  there  is  an  anonymous  comment  beginning 
with  these  words,  'H  TTafa/SoAi)  sv  y,lv  racig  aXXxig  (rrdfrsTi  &c. 

Upon  the  words  To  ir^og  ri,  wg  sv  roclg  avri^sriKxlg  &c.  of  the  chapter 
TTsf)  frjTou  Kx)  Sixvolxg  there  is  an  anonymous  comment  beginning  with 
these  words,  'H  Kara  f^i^roy  ij  vofjitK^  a-rxcrig  ylvefxi  &c. 

Upon  the  chapter,  TTsft  d[j.(piiSoXlxg,  besides  the  comment  of  Marcel- 
linus,  which  ends  abruptly  with  these  words,  wa-rs  rouru)  tmv  xKKwv 
voyMi.!jjv  Six(ps^£r  or)  sv,  there  is  also  an  anonymous  comment  beginning 
with  these  words,  'H  xiJ.(pij3o>Jx.  rriv  aa^tjSoAiav  y.xa  £^iJ,oysyr/;  ?ca5'  xvtr^y 
QV(rav  &c. 

Aftf-r  this  follows,  U^oXsyoy^sva.  rou  tts^)  su^saswv  beginning  thus, 
•ffsfi  sv^s<rs!juv  sitiysy^XTtrxi  ro  ^i^xlov  ytyJi-oi  Kx)ruiv  aXXwv  &c. 

Then  follows,  E^v;yi;o-<$-  slg  rxg  su^sasig  rou  s^yoysvovg  dvu)viy.ov, 
which  begins  thus,  'H  TTfwri).  TTfwr-jjv  xai  >taAAi(rr-))v  sv^sa-iv  (prio-i  &c. 

I  do  not  find  the  author's  name  affixed  to  any  of  the  Scholia  upon 
this  or  the  following  books  of  Hermogenes. 

There  arp  prolegomena  to  the  book  Tfs^)  'i^soov  which  begin  thus,  Toy 
TtoXitiKvov  xiiyov  Ss7  xx)  ro  ju-Vy  d<)ivxrov  s^siv.  ro'j".'s<Tri  &c. 

And  the  comment  on  this  book  begins  thus,  *'  Enre^  xXXoti  rip  prjto^i 
xx)  rxg  Usxg  oljxxi  rou  Xiyov  rouv  xvxyKxiorxrcvv  slvai  yivMrKsiv  kx)  rd 
Xoiirx."     eItts^  xXXon  ro  y^^TiO-taov  sv  Tf^wrotg  rod  j3i(2xlou  &c. 

The  comment  on  the  book  tts^)  ys^ohv  Ssivorritog  begins  thus,  "  Tlav 
fi'S^og  Xoyov  sv^Tjtxi  imsv  sit)  iLr^vucrzi  ntoi.yiJ.xrog'  kx)  ra,  Xoiitx,"  l(Trioy 
on  rovTo  S(rriv  sit)  ryjg  svvolxg  ^  ys^oSog  &c. 

In  looking  over  these  Scholia,  I  observed  three  or  four  chasms.  One 
1  have  already  mentioned.  Another  is  in  the  Scholium  of  Marcellinus 
on  these  words  of  Hermogenes.  AnfXoug  rsXstog  ylvsrxi  o'r'  xv  Svo 
Tt^dyiJ^xrx  ytx)  Svo  Tt^otrunrx  &c.  which  occur  in  Hermogenes  toward 
the  latter  end  of  his  chapter,  its^)  (rrQ^X(TiJ,oij  ia  the  book  tt'c^i  o-ratrewy  ; 
for  this  Scholium  breaks  off  at  the  words,  £v^r|^7srx^  sXkyyjuv  dirxirriTig, 
and  begins  again  with  these  words,  ir^oruiTruiv  oiov  si  S'jo  dvsyKxXolsv  &c. 

The  Scholium  of  Sopater  on  the  words  'Ers§x  j^oeraAij^/ej  xXX'  ivg  s^st 
ffvij.(3ouXsvsiv  &c.  of  the  chapter  its^)  dvriX7j4'su}g  has  a  chasm  ending 
with  these  words,  on  vou^oSsrrjg  tijv  u/3f(v  and  beginning  again  thus, 
svsKX  rujv  TfXsovrcuv  y^x'^xg  &c. 

Upon  these  words  Asyoi^sv  ^s  ov-^  wg  Sixi^ovvrsg,  xXX'  wg  it^og  &c. 
the  Scholium  is  acephalon,  and  beguis  with  these  words,  ^x^XKryj^li^si. 
ryjv  <^r)rvj(rjv  &c. 

Dr.  Mead  desired  me  to  give  his  service  to  you,  and  let  you  know 
that  Mr.  Rolleston  can  inform  you  of  some  manuscripts  of  Hermogenes 
himself,  that  were  not  collated  by  the  Greek,  when  he  was  at  Oxford. 
Pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Mr.  Rolleston.  ' 

Lond.  May  18.  1725.  I  am 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
For  Mr.  John  Ward,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Sam.  ff/',  FEMBERTON. 

FMeston,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  in  Oxford. 
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Sir, 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  you,  but  that  1  hope  to 
get  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  if  what  has  prevented  my  doing  it  already, 
does  not  coniinue  to  hinder  me  from  it,  I  have  a  sister  lyes^sn  very  ill^ 
that  there  is  but  small  hopes  of  her  life.  I  have  desired  Abbe  Sallier 
to  send  me  Hermogenes's  Collations  forthwith,  and  that  he  would  get 
the  Compendimn  copied  as  soon  as  he  can.  As  to  the  Ionia,  I  have 
told  hin^,  that  we  have  heard  here,  that  somebody  in  France  is  about 
it ;  but,  if  otherwise,  which  he  must  know  best,  I  have  desired  him  to 
send  me  a  very  correct  copy  of  it. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Bolton  Street,  Saturday  Morning,  Nov.  1734.  jR.  ELLYS, 

To  Mr.  iVard,  in  Gresliam  College. 


Sir, 

I  had  a  Letter  from  Paris  two  posts  ago,  and  would  have 
acquainted  you  sooner  with  the  contents  of  it,  but  that  by  the  death  of 
a  sister,  and  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  wife,  I  was  in  a  very  different 
way  of  thinking.  She  is  now  better,  and  so  am  more  at  liberty  to 
acquaint  you  with  what  the  Abbot  says.  He  does  verily  think  there's 
nobody  in  France  has  thoughts  of  publishing  the  lotiia.  He  likewise 
says,  that  there  was  a  copy  of  it  taken  about  twenty  years  ago,  which 
he  knows  might  be  had,  but  the  price  they  ask  for  it  he  thinks  very 
extravagant.  In  my  answer  to  Abbe  Sallier  I  will  desire  to  know  what 
that  extravagant  price  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  whether  at  all  adven- 
tures it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a  new  copy  taken.  The  Abbe 
mentions  that  himself,  but  says,  as  it  is  a  manuscript  of  600  pages  in 
folio,  it  will  be  a  long  and  tedious  piece  of  work.  In  short,  upon  his 
answer  to  mine,  which  1  hope  to  write  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  we 
shall  be  at  a  certainty  what  we  have  to  do.  The  inclosed,  as  you  will 
see,  is  the  Collation  of  your  Hennogenes  ;  and  he  tells  me  he  has  not 
sent  your  copy  of  Hermogenes,  because  it  would  enlarge  the  pacquet 
too  much,  (they  are  his  own  words)  and  so  increase  the  price  ;  but  that 
he  is  ready  to  send  it  at  any  time,  if  required.  He  has  ordered  them  to 
bring  him  the  Compendium  Hermogenis,  and  is  about  getting  it  copied. 
This  is  the  Abbe's  Letter;  and  as  my  wife  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  more  at  liberty  than  I  have  lately  been,  and 
so  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  here,  if  your  other  affairs  will 
permit. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

R.  ELLYS. 

Bolton  Street,  Saturday  the  22d  Jan.  1734—5. 
To  Mr.  Ward,  Gresham  College. 
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Johan.  Wardus  Ahhati  de  Sallier. 

Trienniitm  fere,  vir  eruditissiine,  jam  prEetcriit,  ex  quo  viri 
Uteris  paritcr  ac  disjnitate  illiisliis,  Richardi  Ellys  baronctfi,  rosratu 
variantes  loctioncs  c  duoh'is  Hermogenis  Progijnniasmatum  codicibus 
manuscriptis,  in  Regia  Parisiis  Bibliotheca  repositis,  descripta';,  una 
cum  ejusdem  Hermogenis  Rhetoricce  Epitomes  exemplari  iisui  nostro 
hue  transmittere  dignatus  es.  Hoc  tanto  pro  mei'ito  ut  vir  ille  illustris 
tunc  suo  nomine  maximas  tibi  gratias  agerc  in  se  recepit;  ita  banc 
occasionem  nnctus  meis  etiam  verbis  idem  faciendi,eam  ncgligere  neuti- 
quam  sustinui.  Codicum  istorum,  unde  varia"  Icctiones  sunt  dcscripta% 
alter  3514,  alter  vero  2531,  in  bibliotheca  regia,  ut  intelligo,  numeran- 
tur.  In  Uteris  autem  tuis  ad  Dom.  Ellys  exaratis  etiam  tertium  illic 
codicem  esse,  lacerum  vero  et  imperfectum,  utpote  cui  et  initio  et  fine 
desunt  nonnulla,  significasti.  Attamen  ni  priora  tua  beneficia  novo 
cumnlare  nimis  sit  molestum,  ut  earn  etiam  codicem  cum  illo  numeri 
3514  conferri,  et  lectiones  discrepantes  exscribi  cures,  a  te  enixe  peto. 
Quanquam  enim  ex  prioribus  isiis  lecti(mibus  locis  bene  multis  sanitas 
sine  dubio  restitui  possit ;  restant  tamen  nonnulla,  quibus  nil  medicina; 
adferunt.  Et  nescio  quomodo  mihi  prassagit  animus  in  teitio  hoc 
codice,  quamvis  manco,  veram  lectionem  in  quibusdam  latere  posse. 
Nam  ita  nonnnnquam  usu  venit,  ut  optimi  codices  eo  plus  ceperint 
injuria?,  quod  legcntium  manibus  sa?pius  contriti  sint.  Si  banc  a  te 
gratiam  consequar,  in  perpetuum  omni  obsequio  me  tibi  devincies ;  et 
amicus  meus,  vir  eruditus,  teque  salutandi  cupidissinius,  qui  literas 
hasce  in  manus  tibi  tradendi  officium  libenter  suscepit,  impensas  operas 
sol  vet ;  Parisiis  enim  aliquamdiu  commorari  statuit.  Ideoque  si  et 
codicis  characterem,  quo  Hermogenis  R/ietoricce  Epitome  continetur,  et 
quo  numcro  in  Bibliotheca  Regia  notatur,  eodem  tempore  mecum  com- 
inunicare  digneris,  rem  mihi  gratissimam  facies.  Collegii  nostri  historia 
cum  vitis  professorum  per  annos  aliquot  proxime  elapsos  me  totum  fere 
occupavit,  quae  brevi  jam,  favente  Deo,  contexetur ;  ex  eo  autem  factum 
est,  qi'od  de  opusculis  istis  Hermogenis  edendis  consilium  hactenus 
differre  coactus  sim.  Valeas,  vir  humanissime,  et  in  reipublicae  litera- 
TJse  commodum  diutissime  conserveris.  Dat.  ex  Coll.  Greshamensi 
Londin.  pridic  non.  Mali  1738. 


Je  vous  envoye.  Monsieur,  la  collation  du  manuscript  que 
vous  avies  demande  que  je  fisse  examiner;  je  suis  ravi  d'avoir  eu  cctte 
occasion  de  vous  etre  bon  h  quolque  chose,  et  je  ne  manqueray  aucune 
occasion  de  vous  marquer  mon  zele,  h  vous  Monsieur  en  particulier,  et 
a  JMr.  le  Chevalier  Ellys  en  votre  personne.  Si  votre  projet  etoit  de 
donner  une  ediiion  cntiere  des  ouvrages  d'Hermogene,  je  pourrois  vous 
procurer  un  volume  de  cet  auteur  charge  de  notes  tirees  des  collations 
de  manuscripts  et  des  remarques  critiques  d'un  homme  de  lettres  de  ce 
pays-cy,  tre>  verse  dans  la  lecture  de  ces  auteurs  de  Rhetorique.  J'ose 
vous  prier  d'en  parler  a  Mr.  le  Chevalier  Ellys  en  luy  faisant  mille 
tres  humbles  compliments ;  j'ay  peur  qu'il  ne  m 'ait  oublie.     Au  reste. 
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cet  exemplalre  dont  je  vous  parle  ne  vous  coutera  rien  ni  a  Mr.  Ellys. 
il.ne  seroit  question  que  de  m'cn  envoyer  deux  ou  trois  exemplaircs  pour 
la  bibliothfeque  du  Roy  et  pour  moy. 

Je  vous  assure  de  ma  respectueuse  estime  ; 
Monsieur, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  servitcur, 

SALLIER, 
Ce  13.  de  Juin,  1738. 

J.  W.  Reverendo  et  Doctissimo  Viro  Abbati  de  Sallier. 

Lection Es  Hermogenianae  in  usum  nostrum  summa  tua 
benignitate  comparats,  et  amico  nostro  traditie,  baud  diu  ad  manus 
meas  peryenerant,  cum  alteram  amicum  Lutetiam  tunc  iturum,  ut 
verbis  meis  officiosissime  te  salutaret,  et  maximas  gratiasob  gralissimum 
illud  munus  tibi  ageret,  oravi;  quod  ille  non  modo  libentissime  suscepit, 
aed  fidf>liter  etiam  pra-stitit,  sicut  post  reditum  ejus  in  Angliam  mihi 
confirmavit.  Ex  eo  autem  tempore,  loco  Hcrmogenem  rccenscndi,  in 
nova  Maximi  Tyrii  editione  procuranda,  CI.  Davisii  notis  auctioribus 
illustrata,  occupatus  fui  ;  cujus  exemplar,  cum  alia  mihi  transmittendi 
via  deessct,  medico  baud  indocto  Lutetiam  profecturo,  tibique  hoc 
officium  praestandi  cupido,  ad  te  dcferendum  una  cum  hisce  literis 
commisi.  Qua;  tua  igitur  est  humanitas,  ut  ingentium  tuorum  in  me 
beneficiorum  testimonium,  tenue  quidcm  fateor,  sed  quod  nostra^  ferunt 
rationes,  in  bibliothrcam  tuam  instructissimam  admittcre  illud  non 
dedignaberis.  Unde  autem  evenit,  ut,  seposito  Hermogene,  novam  istam 
provinciam  in  me  susciperem,  ne  diutius  te  in  praesentia  interpellem,  ex 
praefatione  Celeberr.  Meado  inscripta,  ni  molestum  sit,  intelligere 
licebit.  Valeas,  Vir  Praestantissime,  et,  quod  facis,  de  re  literaria 
optime  mereri  pergas.  Dat.  ex  collegio  Greshamensi  Londini  ipsis 
nonis  Januariis  mdccxl. 


A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Vincelius,  Banquier  a  Lo?idres,  pour 
rendre  a  Monsieur  Stoeber,  trts  ctltbre  Frofesseur  en  rUniver- 
site  de  Strasbourgr   d  Londres. 

L'iNCERTiTUDE  OU  je  suis  de  votre  depart  d'Angleterre, 
Monsieur,  m'oblige  de  vous  repondre  sans  perdre  de  temps.  Vous 
ajoutes  beaucoup  aux  obligations  que  je  vous  ai  deja  par  la  maniere 
polie  et  gracieuse  dont  vous  m'offres  la  continuation  de  vos  services. 
AussI  puis-je  vous  assurer  que  j'en  suis  tres  reconnoissant ;  et  j'espere 
que  nous  n'aurons  pas  lie  une  amitie  momentanee,  mais  que  meme  a 
votre  retour  a  Strasbourg  vous  voudres  bien  m'employer  a  quoi  vous 


que  Messieurs  les  Angle 
nous  doivent  pour  la  sorte  de  fureur  avec  laquelle  nous  couroiM 
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leurs  livres.  Croirles-vous  bien  que  dans  une  petite  vente  on  j'allai 
la  semaine  derni^re,  le  Pindare  8vo.  a  I'usage  des  ecoles,  sans 
Scholies  ni  remarques  particulieres,  fut  vendu  101,  de  notre  argent  ? 

Je  vous  felicite  sur  les  connolssances  que  vous  aves  faites  a  Londres  ; 
votre  st'jour   doit  vous  y  etre  bien  agreable,  puisque  vous  pouves 
remplir  utilement^  tons  vos  rnomens.     J'ai   deja  entendu  parler  avec 
eloges  des  per-onnes  que  vous  me  nomm's,  et  leur  application  aux 
bonnes  lettres  leur  a  meriti"'  I'estime  de  tous  ceux  qui  les  cultivent. 
Je  serois  charme  de  connoitre  plus  particuli^rement  le  Professeur  de 
Gresham.    Vous  slaves  bien  que  si  mes  occupations  ne  me  permettent 
pas  d'exccuter  beaucoup  de  choses  pour  lesquelles  j'ai  des  materiaux 
tous  prets,  au  moins  je  crois  devoir  au  bien  des  Lettres  en  general, 
d'en  faire  part  a  ceux,  ou  qui  ont  congu  le  meme  projet,  ou  que  leur 
fortune  met  en  etat  de  le  suivre.     Je  vous  dirai  done  que  dans  le 
dessein  ou  est  M.  Foalx  de  nous  donner  une  nouvelle  edition  d'Her- 
jnogeue,  je  pourrois  lui  etre  fort  utile.    Mon  oncle  m'a  laisse  un  exem- 
plaire  Je  cet  auteur  de  I'edition  de  Geneve  1614.  in  8vo,  si  charge  de 
sss  notes  sur  les  marges,  et  outre  cela  de  papiers  insert's  entre  les 
pages,  qu'  a  peine  est  il  lisible.     Son  ecriture  etoit  nette  et  propre  ; 
»1  "e  faudroit  pas  bien  du  temps  pour  la  dechifrer.     J'ai  avec  cela  des   ''■ 
^^nuscrits  qu'il  avoit  fait  copier,  soit  d'apres  ceux  de  notre  Biblio- 
th^que,  ou  de  celle  de  M.  de  Coislin,  qui  contiennent  des  opuscules 
P^ticuliers  de  cet  auteur,  et  des  remarques  pour  leur  intelligence. 
Je  communiquerai  le  tout  volontiers,  a  une  condition  seulement,  c'est 
<lu'ils  me  seront  remis  fidellement  et  surement  lorsqu'on  en  aura  fait 
I'usage   necessaire.     Je  vous  laisse  le  maitre  d'user  de  ceci,   comme 
vous  le  jugeres  mieux  et  plus  avantageux  aux  Sciences. 

Vos  amusemens  sont  les  miens,  Monsieur  ;  ainsi  j'ai  dA  voir,  et  j'ai 
vu  en  effet  avec  plaisir  les  decouvertes  que  vous  avos  faites  :  cependant, 
pour  repondre  a  votre  demande,  j'ai  consulte  nos  catalogues,  soit 
imprimes  ou  manuscrits.  Les  deux  ouvrages  dont  vous  me  parles» 
sont  imprimes  tous  deux.  J'ai  une  edition  de  I'Hephasstion  in  4to. 
Paris,  Turnebe  1553  ;  celui  de  Moschopulus,  je  ne  I'ai  pas,  et  il  n'est 
pas  non  plus  a  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi;  mais  Fabricius  dans  sa 
Bibliotheque  Grecque  m'apprend  qu'il  a  ete  imprime  par  Aide  dans 
le  Sm^.  ou  4'"^.  volume  des  Grammairiens  Grecs.  D'ailleurs  ces  memes 
ouvrages  sont  plusieurs  fois  en  manuscrits  ches  le  Roi,  tr^s  beaux  et 
tres  bien  conserves.  Sur  quoi  je  remarqueral  que  les  sg»T^ft«T«  de 
Moschopulus  sont  tantot  attribues  a  ce  meme  Manuel  Moschopulus, 
et  tantot  a  Dionysius  Thrax.  C'est  pourquoi  je  ne  vous  conseille  pas 
d'en  faire  de  copies  en  Angleterre,  d'autant  que  s'ils  entroient  un  jour 
dans  le  plan  de  votre  ouvrage,  vous  series  bien  plus  a  portee  de  les 
tirer  de  ches  nous. 

J'avois  aussi  observe  avec  une  sorte  de  surprise  que  M.  Kuster 
n'eut  pas  mis  les  argumens  des  deux  premieres  pieces  d'Aristophane 
sous  le  nom  de  Thomas  ou  de  Theodule,  surtout  lui  etant  attribues 
dans  la  plupart  des  Manuscrits.  Cette  remarque  est  confirmee  par  le 
Manuscrit  d' Angleterre,  et  je  vous  en  remercie  pour  en  faire  mon 
profit. 

J'ai  communique  votre  lettre  a  M.  L'Abbe  SalHer,  qui  a  regu  avec 
joievos  complimens;  il  m'a  charge  de  vous  faire  les  siens,  et  de  vous 
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assurer  qu'il  est  toujours  dans  la  meme  disposition  de  vous  servir  s'il 
le  pouvoit. 

Nous  avons  vfi  ces  jours  derniers  a  Paris  un  Professeur  en  langue 
Grecque  de  Glasgow  en  Ecosse,  qui  travaille  sur  les  mathematiciens 
Grecs,  et,  entre  autres,  qui  prepare  une  edition  du  Pappus  d'Alexan- 
drie,  auteur,  comme  vous  S9aves,  qui  n'a  jamais  ete  imprime.  II 
lui  manque  le  septieme  livre,  qui  fait  seul  un  grand  tiers  de  I'ouvrage. 
Jeme  suis  charge  a  sa  consideration  de  le  lui  copier,  et  je  vous  assure 
que  cela  me  donne  bien  de  la  peine.  Ce  Professeur  s'appelle  M. 
Moor ;  il  est  tres  instruit,  et  me  paroit  un  fort  honnete  et  fort 
galant  homme. 

Je  vous  prie  de  croire  que  je  suis,  avec  les  sentlmens  d'une  tres 
sincere  estime,  tels  que  vous  les  merites, 

Monsieur, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

CAPVERONNIER. 
Ik  Paris  ce  8.  9  hre.  174S. 


Doctissimo  atque  Clarissimo  fVardio,   Prof,  Greshametisi  Ceh- 
berrimo,  Stoebenis  S.  P.  D. 

Parisiis  tandem  feliciter  rtfddilus,  Vir  amicissime,  id  hactenus 
egi,  ut  cum  tua.*  expectationi,  turn  vero  officio  grati  hospitis  satjsfacere 
quodammodo  possem.  Tradidi  Doctiss.  Capperonnerio  JNlaximum 
Tyrium  quo  ilium  donare  voluisti  ;  quo  quidcm  ille  vehementpr  la;tatus 
gratissimi  animi  oflficiis  nunquam  se  dcfuturum  promisit.  Cujus  rei  ut 
aliquod  apud  te  monumentum  extaret,  hoc  quod  vides  MS.  tibi 
mittendum  mihi  dedit,  unicum  illud  atque  curatius  ab  A\unculo  ejus, 
Quinctiliani  editore,  descriptum.  Quod  quidem  cum  idem  plane  sit 
cum  illo  quod  apud  te  vidisse  me  memini,  eo  saltem  tibi  usui  esse 
poterit,  ut  apographum  tuum  cum  hoc,  quod  optimum  esse  nemo 
dubitaverit,  conferre,  cjusquc  notas  marginalcs  tuis  juncias  pubHco  dare 
aliquando  possis.  Hermogenis  tractatus  inediti  hactenus,  ncque  in 
Regianeque  in  Ipsius  Capperonnerii  BibliotbecauUi  nobis  sunt  reperti ; 
quod  quidem  documento  tibi  est,  te  editis  Progymnasmatibus  omnem 
eorum  numerum  absolvisse.  Hermogenis  opera  dcfuncti  Capperonnerii 
lucubrationibus  egregie  aucta  et  ad  edendum  adornata  digna  sane  mihi 
videntur,  quibus  non  alius  magis  ac  tu,  'EKXrjvujv  sXXriViKuirars,  ultimam 
apponeres  manum.  Adsunt  Capperonnerio  nostro  Scholia  Grseca  in 
Hermogenem  hactenus  vol  nemini  vel  paucissimis  visa,  impressa  saltem, 
quantum  meminimus  nunquam  :  quaj  omnia  quam  primum  Capperon- 
nerio nostro  devoluntate  tua  constabit,  tibi  transmittenda  ipse  curabit. 
Ipse  quidem  cuni  aliis  tuorum  in  Gracas  literas  meritorum  cultoribus 
sic  senlit,  ut  ab  edendo  Hcrmogene  inciperes,  editionem  novam  forma 
octava  tomis  quatuor  aut  quinque  distribueres  et  Progymnasmata  ipsi 
subjungeres,  textu  Gra^co,  pro  e-gregio  Anglorum  more,  in  superiore. 
Latino  autem  in  inferiore  paginal  plaga  coUocato.     Qua  quidem  egregia 
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opera  turn  literatorum  orbem,  turn  vero  nos  inprimis  quorum  precibus 
annuisti  multum  tibi  obstriclos  habebis.  Age,  Vir  Clarissime,  ct  inita 
cum  consuetis  laboribus  ratione  tantum  temporis  et  otii  Hermogeni 
tribue  nostro,  ut  tuus  quamprimum  audire  possit.  Equidem  tibi  vitam 
prolixiorem,  valetudinem  integram,  et  largam  luis  laboribus  ex  alto 
benedictionem  ex  intimo  cordis  affectu  apprecor.  Quod  supercst, 
gratissimam  beneficiorum  tuorum  memoriam  nunquam  ego  depositurus, 
qualiacunque  mea  officia  tibi  spondeo  promptissima.  Sic  velim  valeas, 
amantissime  Wardi,  et  si  tuo  me  favore  porro  dignum  existumas,  fac  ut 
aliquando  tu*  appareant  literte;  quse  quanam  optima  ratione  sint  trans- 
mittendse,  Roedererus  noster,  si  quidem  tibi  visum  erit,  te  edocebit.  Vale. 
Scripsi  Lutet.  Paris,  xii.  Decembr,  A.N.  jidccxlviii. 


J.  TV.  Elice  Stoebero. 

LuTETiAM  te  incolumem  rediisse  ex  epistola  tua,  vir  amicis- 
sime,  laetus  intellexi.  Quod  munusculum  autem  nostrum  doctissimo 
Capperonneriu  tradideris,  me  valde  devinxisti ;  cui  ob  gratissimum 
ejus  beneficium  plurimum  certe  debeo.  Hermogenis  enim  Progymnas- 
matum  exemplar,  cujus  usum  mihi  perhumaniter  concessit,  eo  plus 
ponderis  in  variis  lectionibus  pensitandis  apud  me  habebit;  quod  claris- 
simi  ejus  avunculi  manu  descriptum  fuisse  indicas.  Cum  in  fronte 
autem  libri  verba  hiec  eadem  manu,  ac  ipse  liber,  exarata  leguntur. 
Ex  MSS.  Rrg.  numquid  codex  iste,  ex  quo  vir  eruditissimus  descripsit, 
in  Regia  Bibliotlieca  adhuc  extet ;  et  si  illic  sit,  quo  numero  designe- 
tur,  libenter  scire  velim.  Codex  enim  iste  a  tribus  illis,  quibuscum 
exemplar  hoc  postea  coUatum  fuit,  sine  dubio  erat  diversus.  Nam  e 
singulis  eorum  lectioncs  variantcs  in  margine  cxhibentur;  etsi  in  panels 
quidem  codex,  cui  tribui  debent,  non  indicetur.  Anni  autem  bene 
multi  jam  elapsi  sunt,  cum  viri  illustris,  Richardi  EUys  baronetti,  rogatu 
cosdem  tres  codices,  numeris  2531,  3265,  et  3514,  notatos,  cum  exem- 
plari  isto,  quod  apud  me  vidisti,  conferendos,  variantesque  eorum 
lectiones  mecum  communicandos,  pra'stantissimus  Abbas  Sallier  cura- 
vit.  Atque  illud  beneficium  alio  cumulare  dignatus  est;  utpote  qui 
'Eititoy^rjv  fir/TO^tKyj;  sy.  twv  rou  'E^tj.oysvovg  a  Matthceo  Camariota  con- 
fectam,  ex  codice  in  eadem  Bibliotheca  descriptam,  simul  transmiserit. 
Duos  igitur  hos  libros,  qui  cum  Latina  versione  justum  volumen 
efficere  possent,  in  publicum  una  edere  statui.  Ut  rem  autem  ita 
instituerem,  ea  potissimum  ratione  adductus  fui,  quod  neuter  eorum 
lucem  adhuc  aspexit;  ideoque  et  veterum  Gragcorum  scriptis,  quae 
hactenus  in  doctorum  manibus  fuerunt,  accessionem  non  aspcrnandam 
facturi  vidcbantur,  et  novitate  sua  emptorcs  facilius  inventuros  sperare 
licuit.  ^'erum  enimvero  multiplicia  ncgotia,  quce  sibi  invicem,  ut 
undae  undi?,  perpetuo  successerunt ;  quo  minus  consilium  istud  exequi 
possem,  ad  hunc  usque  diem  impedierunt.  Cum  primimi  autem  aliud 
pensum,  quod  jam  pra;  manibus  habeo,  ad  finem  perduxerim,  Deo 
favente,  illud  resumam.  Etenim  quod  de  toto  Hermogene  edendo 
suades,  qui  id  negoiii  hie  in  se  suscipiat,  oleum  et  operam  sibi  peritura 
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pro  certo  expectare  debeat ;  cum  bibliopolze  desiderabuntur,  qui  tantas 
impcnsas  suppeditent.     Sed  de  his  hactenus. 

Cum  amicum  quendam  nuper  visitabam,  inter  alios  sermones  operi? 
tui,  in  quo  jam  bono  publico  occuparis,  mentionem  feci.  Earn  itaque 
occasionera  is  arripiens  Mwridis  ^^^ic?6i«  exemplar  Oxonian  impressum, 
quod,  dum  olim  studiorum  gratia  illic  versabatur,  forte,  comparaverat, 
statim  mihi  ostendit.  In  margine  autom  notulas  quasdam  manuscriptas 
passim  exhibuit;  cujusnam  vero  essent,  nunquam,  ut  aicbat,  inquirendo 
ediscere  potuit.  Ceterum  ea  hominis  morum  est  facilitas,  cum  pari 
literarum  amore  conjuncta,  ut  tecum  communicandi,  si  ex  usu  tuo  esse 
posset,  copiam  mihi  statim  fecerit.  Condilionem  igitur  accepi,  atque 
banc  opportunitatem  nactus,  una  cum  benignissimi  Cappcronnerii 
libello,  per  amicum  nostrum  D.  Rcederer,  qui  id  muneris  libtuter  in  se 
suscepit,  ad  te  jam  misi.  Doctiss.  Capperonnorium  meo  nomine  officio- 
sissime  salutabis,  atque  ob  summam  in  mc  benevolentiam  maximas  ages 
gratias.  Valeas,  vir  amicissime,  et  amantem  redamare  pergas.  Dab.  ex 
Goll.  Gresh.  a.  d.  xi.  Kal.  Maii.  J 749- 

The  Direction  upon  the  outer  covering  is, 
A  Monseisneur 
Monseigneur  le  Chancelier 

de  France  a  la  Cour 
a  Paris. 
Upon  the  inner  covering, 
Pour  Mr.  rjbbe  la  Dinte 
Pour  Mr.  Stoeber. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  the 
Progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes,  Professor  Ward's  Notes,  and  the  Epitome 
Hermogenis  by  Camariota.  The  cursory  view  I  have  had  of  the  Pro- 
gymnasmata confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  thatPriscian's  book,  taken  from 
Hermogenes,  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  a  translation,  but  in 
some  respects  will  be  more  interesting,  as  his  illustrations  are  often  taken 
from  Latin  authors  ;  and  in  many  places  is  exact  enough  in  the  Latin 
to  correct  and  emend  the  Greek  Text.  The  Epitome  of  Camariota 
might  be  published  in  the  same  size,  type,  and  paper,  with  a  distinct 
title  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  scholar-like,  and  indeed  more 
useful,  without  a  version,  provided  the  difficult  passages,  if  there  are 
such,  be  explained  in  the  notes.  He  should,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
a  Scholiast  upon  Hermogenes;  and  should  one  day  or  other  be  printed 
as  such  in  a  compleat  edition  of  Hermogenes,  a  work  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  University.  1  have  begun  a  transcript  of  the  Pro- 
gymnasmata, which  I  hope  to  finish  before  term  ends;  and  then  leave  it 
till  I  have  time  to  read  the  other  Rhetorical  pieces  of  the  same  author. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  your's, 
Brasen-nose  College,  March  11.  1776.  W.  CLEAVER, 

Dr.  Loteday,  Caversham,  Reading. 
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INSCRIPTION  AT  FENICA. 


An  Attempt  to  decipher  the  Inscription  at  Fenica,  inserted  in  the 
Third  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

-...xa<ro(;  0fSf^,aa2 IN,  AAAIl  AE  OTAENI  ESE2TAI  Ssi- 
NAI  EN  ATTO,  EKT02  EI  MH  TINI  ETii  AN  nAPil  STN/3 
<o2,    AN    AE   TIS    nAPA    TATTA   0A*H,    [^l   A   KOIvw 
O^-EIAHS  a^iovtjLs- 

vOS    E2Ti2  O  0A*AS,  KAI  [^A]  aNAATTOT  EI2   TOTS 

Kccta.- 
X0ONIOTS  0EOT2,  TH2  nPAEEOS  0YSH2  kATA 
©A^-ANTOS,  nANTI  TIlBOTAOMENii,  EHI  T0I2  XT2<p 

£V  KTS- 

PE2I  Tf2N  ATtoQxvovrwv  ttoisiv  Ka,^i<yra,iJ.&vois. 


The  Letters  which  have  been  altered  or  added  are  in  smaller  type ;  a 
reference   to   the   copy  p.  557.  will   readily  show  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place. 
^A  i.  e.  milk  denarios.     See  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  No.  CXXXVI. 


The  Inscription,  p.  558.  may  be  thus  written. 

TO  MNHMEION  KATE  SKEYASEN  Eavry). 

Part  of  the  Inscription  p.  559*  may  be  read  as  follows. 

TO  MNHM 

EION    KATESKETASE  EATTH  KAI  TOIS 
nPOKEKHAETMENOIS  ANAPI  Avrr/i      .     . 

0EOI2  T0I2  KATAX0ONIOIS  IPA  e)t0EIASE.  , 

L.D. 
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TaYTH   Kott  0  Tatw  'Uv^oilm   Gi^f^oSiTTn,  ovy^   o  rvyui   kn^,   vnm  t\i  t«5 

^n<riM  y'^,  x«/  %yim«."    Sect.  IX.  p,  71.  Toup's  3d  Edition. 
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I  must  own  that  I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  celebrated  passage, 

along  with  F.  Portus,  whose  Note  I  shall  present   to  the  reader  : — • 

"  Hie  locus  est  mihi  suspectus  admodum  :  non  constat  mihi  Longi- 

num  Christianum  fuisse ;  itaque  verisimile  mihi  est  eum  non  fuisse 

versatum  in  Sacris  Literis,   nee  usurum  fuisse  exemplis  Christianis  : 

suspicor  itaque  aliquem  Monachum  inter  legendum  addidisse  de  sue 

hoc  exemplum  in  margine,  librarium  deinde  imperitum  ex  margine 

in   codicis  contextum  transtulisse :  haec   est  mea   suspicio :  judicium 

tamen   liberum   omnibus   relinquo."      Ruhnken,  ;'p.   212.)    has  the 

following  Note :  "  Fr.   Portus  hunc  locum  ab   aliena  manu  venisse 

putat,  propter  ea  quod  parum  verisimile  sit  Longin.  in  Sacris  Literis 

versatum  esse,  aut  usurum  fuisse  exemplis  Christianis  •  priore  ratione 

nihil  levins  ;  nam  omnes  fere  hujus  setatis   philosophi,  quibus  saspe 

cum   Christianis   pugnandum    esset,  libros    Christianorum    cognitos 

habebant:  narravit  mihi  aliquando  J.  J.  Wetsten.  se  in  Catena  Patrum 

MS.    Longini  judicium  de  verbis  D.  Joannis,    xst}  Qihg   ^v   o   x'oya%, 

reperisse  ;  sed  vereor,  ne  qui  hoc  judicium  commemoravit,  Longin. 

cum  Amelio,    philosophi   Longini  sequali,  confuderit ;    cujus   de  his 

ipsis  verbis  sententia  est  apud  Eusebium  Prcep.  Evang.  xi.  19.  p.  540.  : 

paulo   probabilior  est  altera  Porti  ratio ;  quanquam   ne   ea  quidem 

magnopere  movemur :  est  denique  vir  longe  doctissimus,  qui  totum 

hoc  abruptius  positum  existimat,  quam  ut  a  Longino  profectum  esse 

videatur  :  quod  si  fraudem  hie  versatam  esse  statuamus  ;  idem  ejus 

auctor  est,  qui  in  alio  Longini  loco,  de  quo  ad  Rutil.  Lup.  ii.  p.  88. 

disputavimus  [The  passage,  to  which  Ruhnken  here  alludes,  is  this : 

Kcpuvii  o'  iTTU  Xoyou  TravTO?  kcci  <p^cv7}f4.ciroi  ''EXXriVix.ov  AjjjMeo-CEVjj?,  Avtrixi;^ 
Ale-^iv^i;,  ^Apic-ruoyi;,  'icruTo?,  Tif^xp^og^  'la-oxpocryii,  Aitf^otrdivyn  o  xg/^ivej, 
Zivotpuv,  TT^og  TOVTOig  TJcivXei  o  Tct^irivi,  ov  rtvx  y,xt  mg^UTov  (pvifit  •TT^e't'trrd- 
fiivov  ^oyfJiotTcr,  uvxvohiiKTov : — Pauli  mentio  ab  hominis  Christiani  fraude 
accessit,  ut  bene  judicat  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  445."  Morus 
says  p.  264.  "  Quae  de  Paulo  dicuntur,  ea  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  I.  iv. 
c.  31.  p.  445.  a  Christiano  adjecta  censet,  cui  Ruhnken.  adsentitur; 
ac  profecto,  si  ^oyuxTo?  ccvaTro^ilnTov  significat  placita,  quae,  quoniam 
evidentissima  sunt,  nulla  demonstrandi  subtilitate  egent,  non  video 
quomodo  Paulus,  ^iyfictroi  dvuvo^iUrav  auctor,  potuerit  in  hoc  orato- 
rum  catalogo  poni  :  est  ergo  prorsus  alienum  additamentum,"J 
D.  Pauli  nomen  satis  impudenter  inculcavit :  ceterum  sublime  illud, 
quod  in  Moysis  loco  est,  et  sensit,  et  imitando  expressit  Hermes  apud 
Stobaeum,  Eel.  Phys.  i.  p.  123.  ubi  postquam.  Platonis  exemplo, 
summum  Universi  auctorem  induxisset  ad  reliquos  deos  orationem 
habentem,  haec  subjicit,  zi-Tn,  y.«,\  iv&s&>g  scoa-fitKug  r>ig  srt  yiwiug  ^tde-Tccs-ti 
lyenro,  xal  i(poiiiy)  filv  o  oii^ecvor,  ciiu  :  sed  proxime  ad  illam  magnificen- 
tiam  accedit  Epigramma  vetus  de  Xerxe,  mare  in  terram,  terram  in 
mare  vertente,  Anthol.  Lat.  2. 13.  p.  194. 

Hoc  terra  fiant,  hoc  mare,  dixit :  erant ; 

Sic  enim  J.  F.  Gronovius  divinitus  emendavit  quod  vulgabatur, 
Hoc  terrce  jiunt,  hac  marc,  dixit,  eat : 

Vide  cl.  Valckenarium  ad  Herod,  iii.  135."     Toup  adds  :  "  At  vero 
longe  melior  et  simplicior  emendatio  nostra, 

Quale fuit  regmnn,  mundo  nova  ponerejura  ! 
Hie  teirce  fiant,  hac  mare,  dixit,  eat," 
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Dr.  Pearce  has  advanced  this  argument  to  support  the  genuineness 
of  it  (p.  36'.  3d  Edit.):  "  Videtur  Longinus  hsec  Moysis  verba 
mutuari  a  Casciho,  qui  a  Suida  vocatur  rnv  ^o^xv  'lov'^xiog,  trofpoj  7ci 
'exxyivikcI."  a  v/riter  in  the  Sth  No.  of  the  Classical  Journal, 
(p.  63.)  thus  advocates  its  cause:  "  Hunc  de  Moyse  locum  spurium 
judicarunt  Portus,  Valcknaer,  Wyttenbach.  et  Censor,  apud  Bibl. 
Philol.  :  tacet  Toupius,  et  nihil  statuit  Ruhnkenius :  sed,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  ipse  in  Moysis  verbis  laudandis  error  Longino  locum  satis 
vindicat ;  nam,  si  Longino  abjudicandus,  Judseo  alicui  vel  Christiano, 
qui  in  Moysis  honorem  eum  linxerit,  ut  puto,  tribuendus  est :  hi  vero 
sacros  ipsorum  libros  sincere  et  sine  additamentis  laudaturl  erant ; 
Longino,  eos  perfunctorie  legenti,  et  memoriter  proferenti,  proclive 
erat  quasdam  addere  vel  immutare :  huic  quoque  modica  verborum 
laus  ovy^  0  Tvy^hv  dvyi^ — optime  convenit." 

I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  passage  stands  in  all  the  editions  of  Longinus  between  two  extracts 
from  Homer,  and   that  the  extract  which  follows   it,  begins  thus — 
*  I  hope  that  my  friend  will  not  think  me  too  prolix,  if  I  add  another 
quotation  from  the  poet,  in  regard  to  his  mortals,  that  you  may  see 
hoAv  he  accustoms  us  to  mount  along  with  him   to    heroic  grandeur.' 
Longinus  had  observed  above,    that    *  Homer  degraded  his  Gods 
into  men,  while  he  raised   his  heroes  into  Gods:'  he  now  proceeds  to 
prove  the  latter  part  of  his  remark  ;  and  surely  the  passage  relating 
to  Ajax  should  have  immediately  followed  the  description  of  Neptune  : 
in  the  second  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  Longinus  seems  to  have 
intended  to  devote  this  chapter  to  Homer  :  he  had  cited  three  sublime 
passages  from  Homer,  before  he  gives  to  us  the  sublime  description  of 
Neptune  :  the  quotation  from  Hesiod  is  only  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  contrasting  Homer's  sublime  description  cf  Discord  with  Hesiod's 
loathsome  description  of   Melancholy  ;  and  the  sublime  thought  of 
Alexander,  cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  is  merely  a  passing 
illustration  of  the  precedent  assertion  :  in  the  words  precedent  to  the 
disputed  passage,  he  is  speaking  of  Homerr,  and  he  cites  his  descrip- 
tion of  Neptune  to  illustrate  his  subject :  the  quotation  from  Moses, 
though  it  must   be   confessed  that  it  is  reynoteli/  connected  with  the 
precedent  words,  is  quite  superfluous ;  and,  if  it  be  not  considered  as 
an   interpolation,  it  must  certainly  be  considered  as  pareiitheticalli/ 
placed :  in  the  third  place,  as  there  have  been  similar  instances  of 
such  j^ious  frauds,  we  are  naturally   led  to   suspect  one    here    also, 
especially  as  there  is  such  a  direct  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  work  itself, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Pagan  enemy.     I   have  already  cited  the  Note 
of  Ruhnken,   who  has  with  Fabricius,  judiciously  determined,   and 
whom   Morus  has  wisely  followed  in  supposing,   that  the  mention  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus    in  Longinus's   list  of  Orators,  is   an  interpolation. 
We  have  another  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  strange  disposition 
-  to  advocate  the  genuineness,  and  to  authenticate  the  facts  of  the  Bible, 
by  the  aid  of  a  pious  fraud,  in  the  following  story  : — In  the  Sd  Book 
of  the  Histories  of  Diodorus,  there    is  evidently  an  allusion  (as  is 
observed  in  the  1st  Part  of  the  Peripliis  of  the  Enjihrean  Sea,  p.  24. 
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that  illustrious  monument  cf  human  Ingenuity,  and  of  human  learn- 

i"g»  by  I^i"-  Vincent, 

Whose  trained  eye  was  keen 

As  eagle  of  the  wildtriiess,  to  scan 

His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine, 

Or  kev  far  friendly  huts  on  good  Saia7tnas  Green  .'J 

made  to  tlie  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  it  is  recorded, 
by  Moses :  "it  is  received  In  this  sense,"  continues  this  able  com- 
Jnentator  of  Arrian,  "  by  Grotius,  Bochart,  and  Wesseling :"  now 
that  Diodorus  has  copied  from  Agatharcldes  in  his  account  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,    is,  as  the  Doctor  acknowledges,  evident  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  part  of  his  work  with  the  extract  of  Photius,  where  the 
account  of  Agatharcldes  is  preserved  ;  yet  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  this  passage  about  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  not  in  Photius's  Extract :  "  if,"  as  the  Doctor  judiciously  observes, 
**  this  passage  was  m  Agatharcldes,  it  could  hardly  have  been  omitted 
by  Photius,  a  Christian  Bishop  :  if  it  was  not  in  Agatharcldes,  it  is 
plain  that  Diodorus  joined  other  authorities  to  his."     Here  I  cannot 
help  wondering  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Writer,  that  it 
might  have  been  an  interpolation  of  some  Christian  zealot,  and  that, 
as  Photius  copied  from  the  original  of  Agatharcldes,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  found  in  Photius,  because  it  existed  not  in  tlie  work  of 
Agatharcldes :  this  remark   deserves  the  notice   of  Dr.  Vincent ;  for 
he  endeavors  to  prove  from  this  circumstance,  that  Diodorus  copied 
Agatharcldes,  not  without  some  intermixture :  if,  however,  no  other 
similarly  strong  instance  occurs,  the  observation  is  evidently  super- 
fluous from  what  has  been  said  above ;  and  I  may  add,  that  if  this  Is 
really  the  case,  it  Is,  in  my  opinion,  decisive  as  to  the  interpolation 
of  the  passage  In  Diodorus. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  July  4.  1811.  E.  H.  BARKER. 

These   remarks  were  shown  to  Dr.  Vincent  in  the    Manuscript, 
which  was  returned  with  the  following  important  note  : — "  I  have  no 
wish  to  defend  the  passages  relative  to  Moses,  or  St.  Paul ;  for  our 
religion  stands  in  no  need  of  external  aids :   but  I  must  observe,  that 
as  Longinus  lived  at  Palmyra,  somewhere  about  250  years  after  Christ, 
he   must.   In   all  probability,  have    been   acquainted  with   the  works 
both  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul ;  he  must,  I  think,  have  read  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  yiviir^ca  (p&T?  was  a  fair  Illustration  of 
his  subject,  whether  he  obtained  it  from  ti:e  Syriac,  or  the  Septuagint. 
As  to  the  passage  concerning  St.  Paul,  it  Is  only  a  fragment,  and  little 
can  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  term  UvvTrthiixrou 
proves  that  It   could  not   be    an  Interpolation   of   a  Christian :  the 
Christian  religion   was   spreading  fast  in  Longlnus's  age,  in   Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  ; — long  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet, 
the  Northern  tribes  of  Arabia  were  mostly  Christian,   and  Longinus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  met  with  3t.  Paul's  Epistles.     On  the  critical 
contents  of  Mr,  B.'s  paper,  I  have  nothing  to  say  :  Diodorus  travelled 
in  Egypt,    where,    perhaps,    he  had  heard  of  Moses,  'ictu,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  :  much  use  has  been  made  of  Diodorus  Ly 
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the  French  Philosophers,  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews 
were  derived -from  the  Egvptians,  because  this  makes  against  revela- 
tion ;  on  this  question  I  have  much  to  say,  if  I  had  time  :  but  the 
other  passages  coinciding  with  the  testimony  of  revelation  have  been 
doubted  for  that  reason  :  I  have  stated  the  matter  as  I  found  it,  both 
in  Photius  and  Diodorus,  and  so  I  wish  to  leave  it  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  native  Egyptians  of  that  age  had  a  tradition  concerning 
the  division  of  the  waters,  and  pointed  out  the  place  to  strangers,  as 
the  Arabs  do  at    this  day  :  and,    if  Diodorus   heard  of  Moses  44< 
years  before  Christ,  how  much  stronger  -is  the    presumption,    that 
Longinus  heard  of  him  250  years  after  Christ,  when  the   propagation 
of  the  Gospel  had  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  all 
over  Asia  ?    I  do  not  like  the  spirit  that  cavils  at  these  passages  of 
Longinus,  Diodorus,  and   Josephus,  and  all  the  collateral  evidences 
of  the  Christian  history ;  but  the  Gospel  stands  in  no  need  of  them, 
and  I  am  not  qualified  to  defend  it  in  this  respect :  heathen  testimo- 
nies appear  sutuciently  in  Eusebius,  and,  till  these  are  all  set  aside,  I 
must  suppose  that  many  of  the  heathen  writers  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  History  than  can  now  admit  of  proof. 
Compare  the  account  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Strabo  with   that   of 
Tacitus,  and  it  Vvill  immediately  appear,  that  though  Tacitus  might 
have  obtained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  either  had  never 
read  Strabo,  or  having  read  him,  he  preferred  fable  to  truth."     The 
writer  of  this  Article  can  only  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  passage  of 
Longinus,  he  has  impartially  stated  all  the  evidence,  which  he  has 
yet  seen,    both  for,  and  against,  the  genuineness  of  it,  and   he  must 
leave  the  Literary  Public  to  decide  upon  the  point ;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  passage  of  Diodorus,  he  must  confess,  that  he  is  now  more 
inclined  to  admit  its  genuineness,  from  the  reasoning  of  the  learned 
Doctor. 


ON  THE  PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION, 

Found  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

*  OOME  years  ago  I  had  tv:o  copies  of  the  Phoeni- 

cian Inscription,  which  is  translated  by  your  worthy  correspondent. 
Sir  W.  Drummond  (p.  53.) ;  but,  at  present,  I  can  only  refer 
to  them  by  recollection.  I  remember  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
versions  of  Swincon  and  Barthelemy,  or  rather  with  their  mode 
of  performing  the  previous  dutij  of  a  translator,  the  arrangement 
and  separation  of  the  words.  Perhaps  my  own  may  be  equally 
objectionable  •,  but  as  it  is  by  mutual  assistance  of  many  intellects, 
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that  truth  is  promoted,  it  may  be  of  50??^^  use,  which  is  ail  I 
desire.     I  propose  to  read  the  Inscription  thus : 

The  sense  is,  I  suppose,  to  this  effect  : 

To  our  Lord  (to)  ]\Ielk;utliiis  Patron  Divinity  of  Tyre 

oonstantiy  (or firmly)  beloved: 

his  Servant  Obcdassur,  otherwise  (called)  Aciiiassar, 

safely  preserved,  a  second  time  : 

(with) 

Benassur,  safely  preserved,  son  of  Obedassur : 

(in  grateful  testimony  to  him) 

who  equally  heard  their  cries,  and  blessed  them. 

Or,  who  heard  their  equal  cries  for  assistance,  and  blessed  them. 

This  reading  and  rendering  requires  no  supplementary  letters  i 
nor  finds  any  superfluous.  The  tablet  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
frequently  consecrated  by  mariners,  who  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  especially  iii  dcmgeroiis  shipwrecks ;  and  was  probably 
the  devotional  memorial  of  a  Tyrian  and  his  son,  who,  in  the  time 
of  their  distress,  invoked  the  succour  of  their  tutelary  divinity  ; 
which  having  received,  they  returned  thanks  in  his  temple,  or 
temples,  at  Malta. 

You  will  observe,  Sir,  that  instead  of  Sir  "W.  D*s 
"n    yD   ^1)S.         I  read         n    yi2i^    -)^i 

There  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  of  an  aleph  final  annexed  to  the 
name  of  Tyre  :  this  reading  does  not  require  that  anomaly. 

Jine7i  is  certainly  as  probable  a  reading  of  the  Phoenician 
characters,  as  that  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Drummond  j  to  my  eye,  it 
is  more  probable.     The  sense  is,  constantli/y  fixedly,  truly. 

Dud,  instead  of  dur ;  which  taken  in  the  sense  of  belovedy 
venerated,  S^-c.  supports  the  propriety  of  the  reading  amen. 

The  supposition  of  Father  and  Son  accounts  for  the  mutations 
of  the  language  into  singular  and  plural ;  v/hich  have  hitherto 
completely  foiled  the  learned  :  fop,  as  the  Father  was  the  principal 
in  erecting  this  monument,  he  describes  himself  in  the  singidar 
as  servant  of  Melkarthus  ;  but  as  the  cries  and  the  blessing  of 
deliverance  equally  attach  to  both,  these  are  expressed  in  reference 
to  both.  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  these  were 
seafaring  men:  the  Father  might  be  ^;;7>5^  of  Melkarthus,  by 
profession  ;  and  therefore  more  strictly  Jus  servant^  than  his  son 
was,  who  might  be  but  a  youth.  This,  however,  is  only  conjec- 
ture.    It  is  equally  conjecture,  that  the  shipwreck  happened  at 
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Malta;  but  the  history  of  St.  Paul,   &c.  is  not  unfavorable  to 
the  notion. 

Lastly,  the  simpHcity  of  this  arrangement,  with  its  conformity 
to  the  usual  mode  of  such  inscriptions,  pleads  strongly  in  its 
favor ;  and  if  I  have,  on  this  occasion,  ventured  an  opinion,  that 
should  be  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  superior  learning,  I  hope  still 
to  escape  with  life,  and  to  unite  with  the  poet  on  a  like  occasion  ; 
or  if  you  please,  with  Obedassar  himself,  to  rejoice,  that  safe 
in  port — 

■  ■  •  ■   post  aspcra 

Nigris  eeqiiora  veutis 

Mc  talmla  sacer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  iivida 

Siispendissc  potenti 

VestiiiK-nta  IVIaiis  Deo. 

P.S.  May  I  take  the  further  liberty  of  inquiring,  what  Mr.  Bellamy 
understands  by  "  the  covering  of  the  eyes,"  hi  the  speech  of 
Abimelech  to  Sarah  ?  Is  it  not  that  she  being  a  married  woman, 
all  (men)  should  avert  their  eyes  from  looking  at  her  ?  not  that 
Sarah  herself  should  be  of  casf-doxim  eyes,  or  even  veiled  ;  but 
that  others,  "  all "  others,  should  forbear  from  inten-jierate  in- 
spection of  her  countenance,  in  consideration  of  her  condition  : 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  Isaiah  liii.  3. 
"  We  were,  as  it  were,  a  hiding  of  fac'es  from  him  :"  not  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself ;  but,  that  we  were  ashamed  of  him  : 
we  turned  our  faces  another  way,  declined  to  meet  the  appeal  to 
our  feelings,  that  was  made  by  his  looks,  that  was  seated  in  hie 
eye«.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

ED.  CALM. 
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Extruded  from  the  Appendix  of  Lord  Eyroii's  new  Poem  of  Ciiilde  Harold, 
by  his  permission. 

THE  LORD'S  PR  A  YER  IN  ROMAIC. 

ff  HATE'PAMAX  0  TTou  elcrat  e]g  rohg  oupuvobg,  ag 
ayiaa-^rj  ro  ovo[xa  cou.  Ag'  sXSrj  -^  (dacrOvsifx  <to'j.  Atg 
yuur]  TO  ^iT^Tjixa  (TO'j.  Kadcog  slg  tw  oupavoVy  ST(^ri  aai  s\g 
TYjV  yr^v.  To  ^'wat'aa^  ro  KcSr^ixBpivoy,  hog  jxag  ro  cr^p^spoy. 
Kai  (ruy^u)pr,(r£  (J.ag  to.  ^pirj[j.ag,  xaScog  xa]  sixsig  rruy- 
^copoij[xsv  Tohg  >cpsQ(psi7\.iT0'.g  [xotg'  Ka)  [xr^v  [j.oig  (fiipsig  elg 
Tsipa(T[xov,  a7i%a,  sAsuSs  pforrsixag  uto  rov  xovr^pov'  OVt 
ihtxT)  cou  sivai  r)  /3aori,7^e/«  os  r]  ouvajxig  xa.)  75  So^a  si;;  robg- 
auovag.  .  M/at^v. 
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AIA'AOroI   O'IKIAKOI. 


FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES. 


Zcl;  7rap»!taXLUj  Motets  jj.-  av  o^i^cTc. 

'^spiTi  |U£. 
AaYH'7iTi  (J.!. 
JlnyaiiETi  va  ^>)Tr/i7cT£. 

XT'  ax.fi^i  fxou  Kvfiij  xajj-kii  p.s  p-'j": 

E  yu)  caf  TTapaHaXai. 

E'yu)  traf  l^0f/.i^uj, 

E'ytu  jtSj  to  ^>)Tw  ii«  yjifiv. 

Aoylfi  IftuTWa,   1   aya->);. 


A'; 
A'yaT:n" 

KafiiT^a  fj.o'j, 
A  yreTTJi  fxov. 


Atn  va  iU')(a,fi(7rri'Tyj;,   \a  Ha(^>]j  TTfpi- 
•jroiJi(7£5^  XQsi  (pjXjHaj'j  h^iujas;. 

E'yw  o"»j  suyjtpi'j'Tiu. 

"Sm;  yvwfi^tu  X^P"- 

2a;  fTiUat  i/TTo^fEOj  xaT»  TToXXa, 

E'yu  6/Xu)  TO  yLafXii  fjiCTO,  -^afa;. 

Mi  oX)iV  jotoy  Tnv  yMfUay, 

Ml  yutXrri  j^ov  xapoiosv. 

2a;  fi^ocrai  V7roxp"f- 

ETjuai  oXoj'loi'xoj  o-aj. 

ETji.^i  ^5Xoj  <raf. 

Tav;Lyorarog  ^rfXof. 

Er^Cf  5«sTcii  iroXXa  tyyjvwo;. 

IloXXa  irtifa^scrQe. 

To   f'x"'  ^'^  %"■("'''  f-"''^  '*"'  ''^"f  c-ah-iVdM. 

'ETctti  l-jyfVixo;  y-aj  £V7rpcr?iyopo;. 

A'f  T^  fTvcsl  TrpfTTOV. 

Ti  6'cK£7! ;  Ti  opi^fTs; 

2«;  TfspasiaXtu   Vtl   /^£  [xiTayjipi^ia^i 

iX!»9?pa. 
Xuipl;  7r£pi7:osw5-£;. 
2a;  dyairu  1^  b'Xij;  |Uoy  Kaf^ia;. 
Kal  lyu)  OjUO.'u;;. 
Ti(jiil0':T£  fAS  TC4?;  VfOCTTayais  c-a;. 


To  ask  for  imy  thing. 

I  pray  you,  give  me  if  you  please. 

Bring  me. 

Lend  me. 

Go  to  seek. 

Now  directly. 

My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this  favour. 

I  entreat  you. 

I  conjure  you. 

I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favour. 

Oblige  me  so  much. 

Affectionate  Expressions. 

My  life. 
My  dear  soul. 
My  dear. 
My  heart. 
My  love. 

To  thank,  pay  compliments,  and  testify 
regard. 

I  thank  you. 

I  return  you  thanks. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

With  all  my  heart. 

INIost  cordially. 

I  am  obliged  to  you. 

I  am  wholly  yours. 

I  am  your  servant. 

Your  most  humble  servant. 

You  are  too  obliging. 

You  take  too  much  trouble. 

I  have  a  pleasure  in  serving  you. 

You  are  obliging  and  kind. 

That  is  right. 

■\Vhat  is  your  pleasure  ?   What  are 

your  commands  ? 
I  beg  you  will  treat  me  freely. 

Without  ceremony. 

I  love  you  witii  all  my  heart. 

And  I  the  same. 

Honour  me  with  your  commands. 

Have  you  any  commands  for  me.* 
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Ttfoa-ra^iri  rov  ^5Xov  era.;. 
TlfOB'jj.svw  TO,;  VfOd'aya;  <ra;. 
Mi  xafj-iin  fji.syaXnv  TijUW. 
4>9avouv  ri  7r£p(iroi'>i5"£;  crcig  TrapascaXw, 
Tlfotrai/vncrirs  i>ifj.ifov;  jj-ov  tov  df^oyrn^ 

Bs/SaJwcrET/  TOV  Truif  tov  ayaiiu, 

AIv  SiXtU  Xfivf-JI   Va  TOV   TO  flTTiU. 

STfOo-jivvjiiUaTft  ii;  Trjv  i»p^ovTio"(rav. 

XlityaiysTi  I^TTfoo'fla  xal  c-af  anoXouSx, 

H  ^luyji  %ei\a  to  XF''''>  f-^°'-'' 

H'^Evptu  TO  flvai  jtAou. 

Mt  xafXViTE  va  hrfi'Kujij.n.i  (A  Tcu;  totcii; 

(pi'Kotipoo'V'/eii;  ca;. 
©eXete  XoiTTov  va  x'',^j.M  jxiay  ay^fniri^Tn  • 

f  TTuyiu  E^xTrpotrSa  i5ta  vrt  i7a;  ^TTfiJCBCw. 

Aia  va  v.ci,(j.uj  Triv  TrpoffTayriv  traj. 

Asv  ayriT^w  rocrai;  trcfmoi-ii'j-i;. 

Aev  lifxai  teXei'cw;  TTEpiTrouiTixof. 

A'JTo  Eivai  TO  MriXiTEpov, 

Tdffov  TO  xaXiTipov. 

E  yjTi  Xoyov,  EX,*'''-  ^"tre"!'. 


Commaud  your  servant. 

I  wait  your  commands. 

You  do  me  great  honour. 

Not  so  much  ceremony  I  beg. 

Present  my  respe(;ts  to  the  gentle- 
man, or  his  lordship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remembrance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friendship. 

I  will  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  it. 

Sly  compliments  to  her  ladyship. 

Go  before,  and  I  will  follow  you, 

I  well  know  my  duty, 

I  know  my  situation. 

You  confound  me  with  so  much  civi- 
lity. 

AVould  you  have  me  then  be  guilty 
of  an  incivility? 

I  go  before  to  obey  you. 

To  comply  with  your  conmiand. 

I  do  not  like  so  much  ceremony. 

I  am  not  at  all  ceremonious. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right. 


Aia  v«  ^E/Snsiiucrtjf,  va  afV)|9)i;,  va  (rvy- 
xaraiiua-ng,  x«l  t^. 

Etvaj  a.X>i9;vov,  ETvaj  aX>i9/(7TaTov. 

Ata,  va  era;  ei'ttu)  T?iv  aXi'iSiiav, 

©"vTiof,    iT^*l  iTvai, 

ITotof  (ijUf  i/3aXXEi  ; 

ii£V  eIvosi  woi'uij  rejU-^i/SoXics. 

To  nnj-rixiuij  ^ev  to  ■Jturriuui, 

A='yw  TO  vrji. 

A:ytu  TO  o^(. 

B.'tXXiu  a-ri-^^M  on  iVvai. 

BaXXtu  7Ti^»)|Ua  oTi  ^ev  Ervrei  't^v. 

■Nal,  jua  Triv  ti'kttiv  fAOV. 

Ei;  Ttiv  i7yvEii»)0-iv  j-i-ov. 

Ma  TJ)V  ^luiiv  |UOL/. 

Nal,  (7a,;  Ofxvjuj, 

Zaj  0|«,vivtu  tocrdv  Ttf/.>i,a'vaj  aySiuiiroi;, 

Za;  0|UVUu)  Inciyuj  dg  T'iV  TifAi'iV  (j-ov. 

IliO-TEVO-EW  fXE. 

H'/^TTopiu  va  era;  to  ^i^iiLitw, 

H"  6cXa  /3a^J^  a-Ti-yj^ixn  o,  T(  5/Xete  ?ia 

tSto. 
M»)  T^X,?  xal  aa-TH^iG-Qt  (^opaTEVETE); 
O  ^^jXei  T£  jiAE  Ta  oXa  c-a  j  ; 
E  yw  c"aj  OjUiXw  |(xe  Ta  oX«  f-^ov,  a«i  (r«; 

Xlyu;  Triv  aX7l9£irey, 

E'yw  cr«;  to  (^f^aiwyw, 


To  affirm,  deny,  consent,  ^-<r. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really,  it  is  so- 

Who  doubts  it? 

There  is  no  doubt. 

I  believe  it,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

I  say  yes. 

I  say  no. 

I  w  ager  it  is. 

I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 

I  swear  to  you  as  an  honest  man. 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour. 

Believe  me. 

I  can  assure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  you  please  oa 

this. 
You  jest  by  chance  ? 
Do  you  speak  seriously? 
I  speak  seriously  to  you,  and  tell 

you  the  tiuth. 
I  assure  you  of  it. 
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To  £irr5l;);Trj3--T£. 
To  I'Sirivy^tTC, 

JIfi-si  ya  f'a;  •sitfrixitrai. 

A'jrj  ill  iiiai  aliiarni. 

To  XciTTov  aj  tTyai  |U£  xoX^v  tufav. 

KaXij  xaXa. 

Atv  cTvai  aJiijSiyoy. 

AfV  tTyai  Ti'<70T£;  oto  ayTi, 

T^  oXriSfios. 

Mj  apV£j  xara  WoXXa. 

A:Jtu  T^y  ^5-'ii^v  juo-j. 

AIv  OVT»C-T£X0A*at  ftf   TSt^TO, 

ETjOCfsi  <rV|Oi9tt«ojj    £X  trvijaf  xyay. 

E  yis  ^n  SsXuj. 

E'y*  iyavTiiv'VSotal  e;;  to'^to. 


You  have  guessed  it. 

You  have  hit  upon  it. 

I  believe  you. 

I  must  believe  you. 

This  is  not  impossible. 

Then  it  is  very  well. 

Well,  WeU. 

It  is  not  true. 

It  is  false. 

Theie  is  nothing  of  this. 

It  is  a  falsehood^  an  imposture. 

I  was  in  joke. 

I  said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  agree  with  you. 

I  give  my  assent. 

I  do  not  oppose ^is. 

I  agree. 

I  will  not. 

I  object  to  this. 


ya  aaoipacioTij. 

Ti  rp'rfi  ya  xBfxu^fxr;  j 

Ti  6a  jtsfjitt'jiAEy ; 

Ti  fXE  c-Vfji^o-j'y.iViTi  ta  xaij.ui ; 

0'to';'ov  Tf  orov  Si'kofjLm  jU5Ta)(,EJf  tc-Si)  r]{Ji.u;; 

A*f  xo/xar(xr/  £7^?!. 

Eryat  xaXlTEpy  lyJ  ya 

'ZTaSnTS  oXiysy. 

Aty  TififXfy  £Tyaj  v-aXirE-ey  va j 

E  ya5  ayssTTOvra  xaXjTEfa. 
0;'X£r£  xafA£i  xaXiTEpa  ay  — ^— 
A'^riCSTi  (U.f. 

A^T  »ifAouy  e';  Toy  ts-ovjci;  e)  .u 

ETvfflj  TO  iojoy. 


To  consult,  consider,  or  res&lte. 

What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  shall  we  do? 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 
What  part  shall  we  take  ? 
Let  us  do  tliis. 

It  is  better  that  I 

Wait  a  little. 

Would  it  not  be  better  that r 

I  wish  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if 

Let  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place,  I • 

It  is  the  same. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG. 


AETTE,  TTouosg  tojv  EKkr^vcoVy 

0  xcilpog  rrjg  Oo^r^g  ryXSsv 
dg  <pa'^(vixsv  a^ioi  ey.zlvwv 

A  g  —a.rri<TO[x-v  dvopsuug 
Tov  ^'jyov  Trig  T'jpcivviOog 


E'xOlHTjCrCDlXSV  TTUTpi^Og 

xaSe  oviioog  ctla-'^fiov. 
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To.  oTT'koi  dg  Xa^(o[ji.BU 

TToiosg  E'Wr^vcov  ayco'xsv 
7roToc.[xiO(ov  e^QpSv  ro  aijtxa 

ag  rpsc^r]  urro  Tzadcov, 

2. 

Cf^sv  sttj^B  ruiv'E\>.rvaiV 

xQXHOiAa  dvop;ioy.syo<. 
7rv£UjU,ara  scrxopTrKrfxsva 

Tcopot  Xa3sT£  TTVOr^V 
a-TYiV  <^(vvriV  rr,g  (ra^Tiyxog  ju,ow 

xa.)  vixars  Tirpo  Travrou. 

Ta  ottT^o.  ag  7^djd(0[xsv,  Scc. 

3. 

X'T^OLpru.  X^^'OLpTU  ri  xoi[xSi(r$c 

vTTVQV  %r(ia.pyov  3a5uv 
^urrvr-yO-ov  xpa^e  ASr^vag 

(TUja^aap/ov  7TO!.vroT£ivr,v 
'EvS'JIxsiSrjTS  Asovloo'j 

rjpcuog  rn\t  ^axoa-rorj 
ToD  oivopog  i7raivs[XBVou 

<f)o^Bpou  xa)  rpoy.spov. 

Ta.  UTz'ka  ag  7\.a^(0[xsv,   &C. 

4. 

''O  To'j  £]g  rag  0sp[xo7rij\ag 

•rroXsixov  aurog  xpors7 
xa)  roug  JJepa-ag  aC^avl^si 

xai  aoTcou  xara  xparet 
Msrpiaxoa-iovg  avOpag 

s\g  TO  xivTpov  Trpo^copsi 
xa)  wj  T^iwv  $t}ix(o[xsvog 

i]g  TO  alfxa  tcov  ^quts7. 

Ta  OTTT^a  dg  Xa3a)/x,£y,  &c. 
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Auditaqiie  viae  causa  ;  non  utile  carpis, 
Inquit,  iter. 

OAGA  timor  nemoris,  larvee,  gens  atra  luporum,  M 

Horrida  et  antiquae  qualiacunque  viae,  9 

Hiuc  procul  aufugere ;  pedes  non  avia  sistunt 

Tesqua,  sed  ad  cursum  callis  ubique  patet : 
Non  taraen  amoto  prorsi^s  licet  ire  periclo, 

Plurima,  quanquam  illis  sunt  aliena,  manent ; 
Plurima  sum  passus,  quum  nuper  Etona  vocavit 

Palantem  in  muros  imperiosa  sues. — 
Tethyos  ut  nondum  Phoebus  sese  extulit  uluis. 

Qua  vehar,  aecedit  jussa  quadriga  fores  ; 
Nee  socii  desunt, — stertit  quippe  unus  et  alter, 

Increpat  et  nostras  proxima  lingua  moras. 
Ipse  novare  peto  sonnios,  sed  stridulus  axis, 

Atque  auras,  rimas  qu-ae  subiere,  vetant. 
Jamque  dies  aperit  sociorum  luniina ;  vultus 

His  similes  rursi\m  non  coiisse  reor : 
Ad  raedici  cubitum  miles,  tenuissima  forma 

Assidet  immani  sponsa  recurva  viro  : 
"  Conticuere  omues;"  sed  tandem  vincla  silent! 

Magnanimis  heros  fregit  arnica  sonis  : 
Et  solitas  profert  nugas,  sud unique  celebrat, 

Tectaque,  et  halantes  laude  coronat  agros  ; 
Annuit  his  uiedicus :  quo  fortior  ille  catervas 

Se  duce  devictas  arniaque  rapta  loqui. 
Ut  viridem  implicuit  sua  circa  tempora  laurum  ! 

Quotque  aliis  dederat  vulnera,  quotque  gerit! 
Quanta  refert !     Nobis  preesens  depicta  minantur 

Exitium ;  levius  sustinuisse  foret. — 
Pars  ea  prima  mali ;  niodo  quas  medicamina  saneut 

Vulnera  crudelis  pharraacopola  docet ; 
Taedia  et  expositis  ita  duplicat  ille  medelis, 

Ut  minfis  angores  ipsa  niedela  daret : 
Discrucior  strepitu  ;  strepitus  nee  sola  doloris 

Causa  raihi ;  baud  uno  more  quadriga  malum  : 
Forte  pedem  quatio,  pedibus  nocet  ille  podagris, 

Mox  quoque  fceniineis  inde  relatus  obest : 
Pulvere,  qui  piceus  fuerat,  candescit  amictus, 

Atque  oculos  nubes  pulverulenta  terit; 
Denique  surreptam,  quum  apparet  Etona,  cruraenara 

Edisco,  et  chalcos  non  superesse  duos  ! 
Haec  miserae  mihi  meta  viae,  sit  meta  canendi, 
Pcficit  argento  deficiente  luelos. 
1803.  H.H.JOY. 
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Pan,  S)C. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^iK,  ^oME  information  which  did  not  occur  to  me  before, 
and  is  here  committed  to  paper,  will  help  to  explain  some  articles, 
and  to  correct  others  in  my  former  three  Numbers,,  relative  to  the 
above-mentioned  words. 

In  your  JMo.  VI.  at  p.  369-  I  mentioned  the  German  Forster's 
explication  of  the  Egyptian  name  imposed  on  Joseph  by  Pharoah, 
which  1  there  copied  from  Dathe's  note  on  that  name  in  Genesis ; 
but  I  have  since  found,  that  DalSie  has  not  given  an  accurate 
account  of  Forster's  explication  :  I  did  not  then  know  from  what 
book  published  by  Forster,  that  explication  was  copied,  but  have 
now  discovered  that  it  was  from  his  tract  de  bi/sso  antiquorum 
Jjondon  1776.  However,  since  the  true  account  as  given  in 
Forster's  own  Latin  words  is  liable  to  the  same  defects  and 
objections  as  Dathe's  misrepresentation  of  them,  it  seems  to  be 
needless  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject  by  giving  a  more  true 
account  of  Forster's  explication,  which  may  be  found  by  readers 
in  the  above-mentioned  tract  itself.  I  shall  .therefore  only  mention, 
that  Forster  has  there  made  an  assertion,  which  has  apparently 
misled  Rosemuller  also  into  an  error,  but  of  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  an  error  or  not ;  for  Forster  seems  to 
suggest,  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  the  first  syllable 
of  Joseph's  name  is  not  "^ovt  but  <^qvt  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  confirms 
my  own  explication  of  that  name  by  Pliout,  a  priest :  his  words 
are  these,  "  Quodplerique  Codices  habeant  ^  loco  <$  in  vocis  illius 
initio,  id  vitium  ex  ninua  affinitate  utriusque  litters  ortum  credo." 
p.  110.  Now  did  his  word p/eriqiie  mean  to  except  some  MSS. 
of  the  Septuagint  from  reading  vJ/ovt,  althougii  most  of  them  read 
the  name  so  .?  Rosemuller  understood  Forster  in  this  sense,  for  he 
says,  "  Forsterus  cfievr  scribendum  putat,  et  quomodo  etiam  plures 
codices  habent."/).  288.  Is  this  then  really  true,  that  some  MSS. 
do  actually  read  ctovx  instead  of  ;I/ovt  ?  If  they  do  not,  this  error 
into  which  Forster  has  led  Rosemuller,  ought  to  be  a  caution 
to  authors  not  to  write  ambiguous  Latin.  Such  readers  as  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  collations  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint  at  Oxford,  might  easily  determine  whether  this  fact  be 
true  or  not :  Bos  at  least  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  variation 
in  the  name  of  Joseph. 

In  your  No.  VII  [.  at  p.  374.  1  have  said,  "  that  it  would  be 
worth  knowdng,  whether  the  article  phi  be    ever  prefixed  to  noute 
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in  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  scriptures,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  omitted  in  all  the  nine  quotations  made  from  that  Coptic 
translation  by  VVoide  in  his  Coptic  lexicon  :"  now  I  did  not 
until  lately  notice,  that  this  query  has  been  already  positively 
answered  by  Woide  himself.  For  under  the  woid  noute  there  he 
says,  '  Noute  cum  hoc  articulo  phi  nunquam  scribitur  suis  literis." 
p.  62.  Here  then  he  clearly  determines  that  phi  is  never  prefixed 
to  noute  except  by  its  apparently  forming  a  portion  of  the  con- 
traction 0T,  and  this,  it  should  seem  by  his  words,  neither  in 
other  writings  any  more  than  in  Scripture.  Nevertheless  I  must 
observe,  that  at  p.  185.  he  gives  us  the  Saidic  word  ttvoute  with  a 
T  prefixed,  but  it  is  copied  from  a  modern  Coptic  book  the 
Myst.  liter. ;  so  that  the  prefixing  of  any  article  to  )ioute  appears 
at  least  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  modern  practice ;  which 
therefore  renders  it  extraordinary,  that  the  name  of  God  alone 
should,  in  the  Coptic  scripture,  be  not  accompanied  with  any 
article  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  some  article  must  have 
been  anciently  included  in  the  name  ji'ou  te,  either  ni  before  it,  or 
te  behind,  or  possibly  both  of  them,  so  as  to  mean  the  Gods  or 
of  the  God. 

In  your  No.  IX.  at  p.  46,  I  have  said,  "  that  Herodotus  gives 
another  form  to  Pan  as  resembling  a  Satyr,  but  he  is  not  always 
to  be  believed."  Now  I  did  not,  by  these  words,  mean  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  but  only  to  express  a  doubt, 
whether  he  did  not  sometimes  exaggerate  a  little  what  was  indeed 
in  some  respects  actually  true,  and  this  in  order  to  humor  the  love 
of  the  Greeks,  for  what  was  wonderful  or  a  novelty.  Hence  in 
the  present  case  he  has  thus  described  Pan  in  Egypt.  "  Panos 
simulachrum  et  pictores  pingunt  et  statuarii  scalpunt,  quemad- 
modum  Graeci,  caprina  Jacie  Imc'm'isqne  cruribus,  haudquaquam 
existimantes  eum  esse  talem,  sed  similem  cieteris  diis."  lib.  2. 
Now  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  Pan  a  goat's  leg  and  body  is  true, 
but  did  they  also  give  him  a  goafs  face  ?  No,  but  rather  a  man's 
face  with  a  bushy  beard,  and  nothing  more  of  a  goat  than  two 
small  horns  sticking  up  on  his  head,  so  as  to  be  only  just  visible 
over  his  hair.     Silius  italicus  thus  describes  Pan  ; 

parva  erumpunt  rubicunda  cornua  fronte, 

Stant  aures,  imoqiie  cadit  baiba  liispida  meiito.       lib.  13. 

Here  then  Herodotus  may  have  exaggerated  a  little  in  calling 
such  a  face  caprina,  for  although  goats  have  beards,  yet  in  those 
we  are  acquainted  with,  they  are  not  hispida,  nor  their  faces 
rubicunda  :  the  chief  similitude  is  in  the  two  horns,  and  the  stant 
aures,  if  by  these  words  Silius  meant  two  small  and  pointed  erect 
ears.  Herodotus  could  scarcely  mean,  that  the  whole  head  was 
like  a  goat's  head,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  to  fix  the  entire  heads  of  various  animals  upon  human 
shoulders  and  forms,  because  he  adds,  quemadmodum  Graci ;  for 
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the  Greeks  never  did  this.  Nevertheless  it  may  have  been  scru- 
puluusiy  true,  that  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Pan  goat's  legs,  for  it 
is  only  the  heads  of  Pan,  which  are  seen  in  Denon's  views  of 
Egyptian  temples,  and  the  bodies  never  appear :  Herodotus  may 
have  been  accurate  also  with  respect  to  caprina  facie  in  Egyp- 
tian representations,  although  not  Greek  ones,  as  described  above; 
for  in  those  heads,  which  1  ascribe  to  Pan  in  Denon's  views,  a 
spectator  at  first  sight  may  be  in  doubt,  whether  they  were  intended 
for  the  face  of  a  goat  or  a  man,  they  being  very  different  from  the 
Greek  figures  of  Pan  as  described  above,  and  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  torn.  I.  plate  20.  and  torn.  ii.  59'  pl-  and  fig-  }•  'I'J^e  stant 
uures  are  there  very  striking,  and  more  so  than  in  any  Greek 
representation  of  Pan,  which  1  have  seen  :  It  was  this  striking 
resemblance  to  the  caprina  facie  of  Herodotus,  and  the  real  face 
of  a  goat,  which  induced  me  to  conceive,  that  those  heads  in  Denou 
were  intended  to  represent  the  Egyptian  Pan.  In  this  I  am  now 
the  more  confirmed,  because  I  find  similar  heads  represented  in 
the  vien.m  Isiaca  in  tabl.  4.  where  a  head  may  be  seen  near  th» 
letter  Q,  and  another  in  tabl.  8.  near  PP  and  two  more  in  tabl.  5. 
one  on  each  side  of  the  throne  of  Isis  at  the  top  of  it.  Now 
although  all  these  are  very  different  from  the  Greek  forms  of  the 
heads  of  Pan,  yet  they  are  more  strictly  conformable  to  the 
caprina  facie  of  Herodotus  ;  therefore  in  this  instance  he  may 
not  have  exaggerated  so  much,  as  he  might  otherwise  be 
suspected  of  by  those,  who  have  only  the  Greek  forms  of  Pan 
in  their  minds  ;  and  thus  1  have  explained  my  meaning  more  at 
length  in  the  words  referred  to  above,  than  1  could  do  in  that  paper. 

1  may  observe  also  still  farther,  that  the  words  of  Herodotus 
are  aiyoTrooVoiTrov  KcCi  TqayotjKsKzCi ;  now  did  he  mean  here  to 
express,  that  the  face  was  like  a  female  goat,  and  the  body  like  a 
male  goat  ?  this  seems  to  me  probable  on  account  of  what  he 
adds  to  the  latter,  cpm  tamen  causa  non  ed  inihi  retatu  jacundum  ; 
and  moreover  in  reality  the  faces  of  Pan  in  Denon  and  the 
mensa  Isiaca  do  actually  resemble  more  to  a  female  than  male 
goat,  by  their  having  neither  horns  nor  beards,  for  alLliongii 
some  female  goats  have  small  short  beards,  yet  many  of  tlieni 
have  none  at  all,  and  their  horns  are  likewise  small  and  much 
obscured  by  their  sharp  pointed  erect  ears,  which  latter  arc 
very  conspicuous  in  all  the  above  figures  of  Pan's  heads  :  but 
both  the  horns  and  beards  of  male  goats  are  veiy  large  and  long. 

I  must  add  however,  that  I  there  conceived  some  heads  found 
in  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  De  Caylus  to  be  heads  of  Pan 
likewise,  but  1  now  wholly  retract  those  words :  for  I  wrote  that 
sentence  from  n>emory  only  of  what  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time 
before,  but  on  looknig  at  them  lately  I  find,  that  1  have  been 
misled  in  my  recollection  oa  them.  1  now  altogether  agree  with 
De  Caylus  that  they  are  representations  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchus 
barbatus  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  lib.  3.  whom  he  there   calls 
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Xrivaloi  from  his  care  concerning  the  gathering  of  grapes  when 
ripe  for  use  in  making  wine,  and  also  xaTcnroiywv  harbatiis  quia 
ad  vitd'Jiiiem  studiose  barhas  imtvire  Itidis  mos  sit ;  and  it  was 
from  India  that  he  proceeded  to  settle  in  Egypt  and  instructed  the 
natives  there  also  in  the  art  of  making  wine.  In  Denon's  vol.  ii. 
pi.  40.  1.  and  pi.  45.  5.  there  are  two  representations  of  this 
Bacchus  barbatus  exactly  like  those  figures  of  him  in  De  Caylus, 
and  in  all  of  them  he  has  a  human  form  at  full  length,  not  like 
a  Satyr,  but  literally  like  a  drunken,  lascivious  beastly  old  fellow 
with  a  bushy  beard,  torn.  in.  pi.  4.  No.  1.  3.  4.  pi.  o.  No.  1, 
fig.  1. — loni.  (j.  pi.  9.  fig.  3. 

Noncich,  Jane  13..  S. 
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Unde  nisi  infiis  monstratum  ? 

i->' jEDALUS  alter,  agro  dilapsa  ciconia  tuto, 

Audet  inexpertani  fortis  adire  viam  : 
Ut  lateat,  prtedas  ut  captet,  aranea  eassem, 

Dtedaleus  cedit  cui  labyrinthus,  habet : 
Denotat  a  sanis  herbas  Epidaurus  iniquas, 

Et  pecus  ;  haec  carpit,  speniit  et  ilia  pecust 
Ex  apibus  Cecrops  et  jura  iiuponere  genti 

Discat,  etex  apibus  gens  ea  jura  sequi: 
Qua  duce  Triptolemus  potuisset  findere  sulcos 

Eftodit  in  glebis  parvula  talpa  domum  : 
Carbasa  nee  primus  zephyris  intendit  liison. 

Nautilus  his  fidens  ante  secavit  aquas  : 
Et  bene  matronis  imitari  digna,  cubili 

Assidet,  et  prolem  quanpie  tuetur  avis; 
Gaudia  nuper  aniata  fiigit,  fugit  impigra  ludos ; 

Ampliushaud  sylvve,  quit  placuere,  placenta 
Format  avis  proleni  vigil  anxietate  teuellam 

Formabat  Gracchos  mater  ut  alma  sues. 
Sic  voluc'ri,  cunctis  sua  sic  animalibus  adsunt 

Munera;  nee  studio  nee  pietate  carent: 
Qualia,  quot  pra^stant  passim  Natura  fatetur, 

Aeris  ha3c  tractus,  hfcc  mare,  terra  docet. 
Attamen  hand  priecepta,  nee  experientia  turba* 

Dirigit ;  his  cultum  uon  adhibere  datur ; 
Artibus  indocta;  quanquani  bis  mille  fruuntur, 

Humanum  et  noscunt  erudi/sse  genus. 
Quin  tumidos  cohibete  viri  quin  mittite  fastus 

Mentis  opes  humili  cingere  laude  decet ; 
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Insita  nam  certte  vis  fert  animalia  meta?, 

Mens  ubi  qujesitani  tangere  vestra  nequit ; 

Libera,  docta,  potens,  enat  mens,  faliitur,  ha^ret ; 
Siepe  vacillanti  stat  pede,  suepe  cadit ; 

HiEC  rudis,  et-Divo  tantuni  connixa,  moveri 
Nescit,  et  in  sese  vis  stabilita  viget. 
1804,  //.  H.  JOY. 


A   SOLUTION  of  the  ALGEBRAICAL    PROBLEM 

found    in    the    Pocket-Book    of   the    late   Mr.    Professor 
PORSON.— &e  Classical  Journal,  No.  IF.  p.  7l6. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir,  X  know  not  whether  I  may  be  thought  too  bold 

in  attempting  to  give  a  Solution  of  the  late  Professor  Porson's 
Problem,  after  the  two  solutions  in  your  last,  but  the  former  of 
them  is  certainly  much  too  concise,  only  giving  one  value  of  each 
of  the  quantities,  and  the  second  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  prolix.  Is 
.the  folio wino-  better  conceived  ? 


.vi/  +  zu  r=  444  —  '2  a' 
.vz  -i-^/u—  ]S0  —  Qb 
J-  u  +  j/.^  =  ]56  =  Q,  c 
.V yzit  ='    51S4  =     f/ 


-To  find  X,  y,  z,  6c  u. 


From  the  1st  and  4th,  2rt  — -  j // =  —  .-.  chano;incf  the 
signs  and  completing  the  square  .r^  3/^  —  2  a.vi/  +  «^  z=  a^ 
—  d.'.  ri/=^a -\^{a''—d)i'm  the  same  manner  from  the 
second  and  fourth  az —-b -{- {b^  ~~  d)\  and  from  the 
third  and  fourth  xii  ~  c ^{y  —  d fi .  Again,  xy.  .rz. 
a-u  —  .v^  yzu  —  .v\  ayzu   =a''  d 

,:  :v^=:{a±{a'-d\).  {b^(b'--d)^.{c  -f  (f^~f/>) 

d 

'.-.  .r  =  +  ((^+  {a'-d)^.{b-Hb'~dy:).  (c+  (c'-^)0)| 

d 

which  expression  contains  all  the  values  of  x,  and  Vience  knowing 
the  values  of  xij,  xz,  and  xu,  the  values  of  the  other  quantities  y,  z, 
&  u  may  easily  be  determined. 

I  am,  Sir,  8cc. 

PHILO. 
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CAMBRIDGE   TRIPOS  PAPER, 


EPHEMERIDIS    CLASSIC.E    EDITORI    S. 

U  T  Carmen  hocce,  qualecunque  sit,  Acaderaicum  denuo  imprimen- 
duni  e-  istiiTiarem,  iinpulerunt  me,  prgster  aniicoriim  monitus,  eruditis- 
siini  M  deratoris,  ut  aiunt,  sententia  nobiscum  communicata,  literaeque 
a  cl.  Gi  altero  Scott,  poeta  sane  horum  temporum  longe  praestantissirao, 
a  nobis  baud  iii;  pridem  acceptee.  Si  quid  in  his  versiculis  invenerint 
juvenes  studiosi,  quod  vel  minimam  praebeat  delectationem,  nullum 
ultra  dictum  ;  hoc  ipsissimum  est,  quod  velim.  Sin  miniis,  aderit  hoc 
saltern  solatium ;  spes  meas,  etsi  partini  concidant,  nou  omnino  tameii 
infractum  iri.  Dabitur  euim  occasio  captiones  nimis  auritorum  homi- 
num  obtuudendi,  unum  scilicet  atque  alterum  locum  corrigendo,  ubi, 
ob  incuriam  magis  quam  ignorantiam,  in  metricas  leges  peccaveram, 
Tu  baec  interea  jequi  bonique  consulas. 

Kal.  Mali,  mdcccxii.  V.  L. 


TRIPOS. 

Quod  plcrique  omnes  f admit  adolescent uli, 

Ut  animum  ad  aliquod  stadium  adjungant.  TerenT. 

Neque  enim  concludere  vei-sum 
Dixeris  esse  satis :  neque,  si  qids  smbut,  uti  nos 
Sermoni  propiara,  putes  hmic  esse  poetam  ; 
Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonatwum,  des  nominis  hiijus  honorem.  HoRAT. 

NoN  ego  bella  cano,  fulgentiaque  arma  ruentis 
In  decus  aut  mortem ;  dnm  late  fliictuat  onmis 
^re  renidenti  tellus,  atque  horrida  miscens 
Prffilia,  per  medios  rabidus  Mars  evolat  hostes  ;  — 
Ista  modis  magis  apta  tuis,  divine  poeta, 
Grande  decus  Scotiee  ;  seu  tu  depingis  anheluni 
INIarmionen,  fuso  fugientem  sanguine  ad  umbras; 
Seu  labentis  equo  describis  vulnera  Galli. 

Mome  pater,  facilesque  Joci,  Ptisusque,  Salesque, 
Si  Culices  cecinisse  ferunt  bella  arte  Maronem, 
Margitenque  suum  drvinae  mentis  Homerum, 
Aspirate  mihi.     Nam  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Stultitiamque  brevera,  grat^  novitate  loquendi, 
Consiliis  miscere  juvat.     Dimittere,  nobis 
Est  ubi  couveniet,  contractae  nubila  fronti. 

EuTRAPELUS,  ferula  liber  scuticaque  magistri, 
Haesitat;  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit:  ensis  et  aurum 
Arrident  prim6,  dirique  insignia  belli, 
Martiaque  in  toto  fluitautia  signa  sereno ; — 
Attamen  haec  obstant ;  ca;des,  et  vulnera,  morsque, 
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Atque  cicatrices  :  Suave  est  fulgere  colore 
Puqjureo,  salvo  e  telis  cum  corpore  ;  dum  te  .   - 

'  Ostendunt  digito  pulclirse  nionstrantque  paellas, 
Et  tacite  inclainant  leni,  de  more,  susurro, 
"  Quam  sese  ore  ferens  !  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis!" — 
Quid  moral  bella  cadunt.    NoN  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget ! — Dubio  tandem  incertoque  futuri 
Cedunt  Arma  Togae.    Dicto  citiiis  toga  et  ingens 
Piieus  affertur :  ridet,  tractatque,  petitque 
Si  qua;  sint  raanic?e,  si  qjiai  sint  vincla ;  tumensque 
Volvitur  in  gyros,  et  se  miratur  eunteni. 

Protinits  in  sedes,  «t  sit  novus  incola,  quas  te, 
Magne,  olira,  Nev/tone,  ferunt  coluisse,  superbis 
Passibus  ingreditur.     Librorum  cogit  acervos, 
Euclidenque  suura.    Digitis  tua  carmina  versat, 
Flacce,  iniitanda  sibi,  si  sint  imitanda  ;  dueentosque 
Ante  cibum  versus,  tolidem  coenatus,  in  auras 
Effundit.    Quantos  tunc  se  contorquet  in  orbes, 
Nuraiue  Musarum  afflatus  !  tuni  pectus  anheluni, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument :  caput  atterit ;  ungues 
Arrodit  vivos;  innnensumque  intonnt  ore, 
Nil  mortale  sonans.    Verbis  quid  opus?  subit6  ipsum 
Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  tremere  omnia  circiim. — 
Ne  mihi  turn  dederit  casu  Fortuna  maligno 
Contiguas  habuisse  domus  ;  sou  forte  placebit 
Digerere  informando  animuni  tua  dogmata,  Locki ; 
Seu  mage  Nevvtoni  digitis  oleoque  tabellas 
Contigerit  trivisse! — Vocaut  pr£elector  et  hora 
Quarta;  tremens  volat  ille,  tog^  crepitante,  libelli 
Obli^us  ;  imirk  salvus  dimittitur:  Atqui 
Nou  sic  eflfugiet :  restantjam  plura:  vocatus 

Ad  praelectorem  rursus  festinat "  euudem. 

An  diversum  V  inquis.    Nirairum  alium.    Poteritne 
Idem  ex  ore  suo  flammam  exspirare  geluque 
lisdem  temporibus  ?   Respondes  ;  "  Quid  vetat]"  Inquam., 
Sedulus  intendas  te,  et  perfice  :  Pallor,  an  alter 
Sisyphus  in  montis  volves  fastigia  saxutn. 

Hie  catus  est  tragicas  veneres,  formasque  loqueudi 
Graecis  communes,  exponere  :  vatis  Horati 
Carmina  in  ore  suo  felix  habet,  explicat,  et  si 
Quis  rogat,  expromit.     Porro  vix  extat  in  orbe 
Auctor  Romanus,  quem  jam  Libitina  sacravit, 
Vel  Gra^cus,  quem  non  dudilm  perlegerit.     O  !  si 
Fas  bibere  anipuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
"QuaB  tonat  ore  suo;  dum  tentat  sedulus  arte 
Ludere  particulis,  et  nugis  addere  pondus ! 
Fortunati  onmes,  quibus  haec  monosyllaba  cordi,  et 
Praelia  verborum!  Mutat  quadrata  rotundis, 
Luxuriantia  compescit,  medicamina  fidus 
Aft'ert  corruptis.     Si  quis  male  doctus  habet  Sa) 
Vol.  v.  No.  x.  m 
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In  Tragicis,  culpat ;'  in  or)  niutatur ;  habet  ovj 
Porsonn^;  (quis  eiiiiu  Porsonuiu  (lioeie  tklsum 
Audeat  ?)  Aide,  tainen  vocem  lu  conipis,  ct  o& 
Incassum  legis:   baud  refeit,  nee  proiicit  hilum. 

Non  ita  et  ille:  niodis  radio  describere  mil  is, 
Arte  sua,  gaudet  belhim  probltnia,  ligivris 
Irapleluiii  niixtis:   bic  sttva  triangula,  quadrasque 
Interent  multuui  vidisse  :  docet  quoqiie  totum 
Parte  sua  nia jus:  Miruni  est !  "  iT.qualibus  gequa 
Addas,  et  lieiit  vequalia  tota  :" — niagis  jam 
Conclaiiiaiit,  Miruni ! — Sed  quando  his  rite  peractis, 
Et  majora  parans,  imos  a[)erire  recessus 
Contendit  vates;  et  "  Vanescant  licet,"  iuquit, 
"  Res  ipsa-,  tenuesque  abeant,  ceu  fumus,  in  auras, — 
Restat  adhuc  Ratio  r~—\>dt\i\k  tuni  rictibus  onines 
Fixi  inhiant ;  totam  tenet  adnii ratio  nientem. 
Hie  est,  ad  famani  cursus  qui  dirigit;  bic  est. 
Per  queni  seripta  astant,  series  pra-clara,  nieorum 
Nomina,^  quai  legere  est,  a  tergo  versiculoruni. 

His  jam  perf'ectis,  listus  redit  ille  domum,  ceu 
Tandem  liber  equus ;  comites  vocat,  et  rogat  adsint 
Aut  ad  equos,  aut  si  placeant  in  fluniine  cynd)£e. 
Concurrunt;  itur  ;  sic  pars  consunipta  diei 
Magna  fugit :  redeunt ;  mensa^,  cibus,  esca,  parantur  ', 
Post  epulas,  vinum,  fructus ;  post  vina,  sacerdos. 
Denique  detessus,  et  fractus  membra  labore 
Perpetuo,  libros  poscit :  flammante  lucernft, 
PauUum  agitur :  mox  vis  non  intellecta  soporis 
Languenti  obrepit :  niyxa  torpente  veterno,  et 
Demittente  caput,  cosnani  canipana  sonora 
Voce  vocat:  surgit,  fruges  consumere  natus, 
Excutiens  somnos  :  coenatur  :  pocula  mulsi 
Post  coenam  sumit :  non  deficit  alter  Achates, 
Fidusque  et  cordatus  homo ;  sermone  fruuntur 
Inter  se  vario  :  rursiis  somnus  venit;  itur 
Ad  lectuni  dubiis  quani  consurgatur  ad  horam  ; — 
Crastina  lux  sibi  fi DAT,  habet  Sophus— aut  ego  fallor. 

CantabrigitB.  InComitiisposterioribus.  Mar.  12.  1812. 


'  Meminerint  tirones  et  hypercrilici,  nihil  prorsus  huic  voci  objiciendum,  eo 
quod  in  ultimS.  verbi  syllaba  fit  Cffisura.     Virgil.  Eclog.  i.  39.     Propert.  ii.  8.  8. 

^  Dictio,  ni  fallor,  satis  apud  Matliematicos  uota. 

^  Mos  est  in  Academiu  Cantabrigiensi  nomina  nuperfactormu  Baccalaiireornm 
singulis  annis  a  tergo  carminis  hujuscemodi  inscribere  ;  ut  carmen  noniinibus,  et 
earmine  aliquatenus  nomina  ornari  videantur. 
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PROPOSED  EMENDATION  OF  JUVENAL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

IT*  EW  passages  appear  to  have  caused  more  fruitless 
labor  to  the  commentators  than  line  157,  Sat.  i.  of  Juvenal  j 
"  Et  latum  media  sulciim  deduris  [aiii  '■'■  deducit"'~\  arena." 
Each  adventurer  on  this  arpuyzToc  QuKaa-a-ot  has  launched  a  read- 
ing or  an  interpretation  of  his  own ;  and  each  appears  to  have 
encountered  equally  dangerous  rocks. '  Amidst  this  variety  of 
error  and  uncertainty,  I  have  the  presumption  to  hope  that  you 
will  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  lay  a  fresh 
conjecture  before  the  public  ; 

. . "  qiiap  censet  amiculu-i,  ut  si 

Caucus  iter  nioiistiare  velit;  tamcn  aspice  si  quid 
Et  nos  quod  cures  prop:  inni  feeisse  loquamur." 

The  Satirist,  jt  will  be  remembered,  condemning  the   slavish 

depravity  of  the  times,  observes  that  though  Lucilius  had,  with 

impunity,  held  up  the  crimes  of  a  Mutius     to  merited   disgrace, 

yet  it  would  now  be  unsafe  to  brand  the  vices  of  the  abominable 

Tigellinus;    fSee  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  Hist.  1.]    the  most  exquisite 

torments  alone  could  compensate  for  such  freedom  with  the  name 

of  a  royal  favorite. 

"  Quid  refert  dictis  ignoscal  Mutius  an  nou? 
Pone  Tiuellinum,  ta?da  hicebis  in  ilia 
Qua  stantcs  ardent,  et  fixo  guttm  e  fumant, 
Et  latum  mcdiil  sulcuin  deducis  arena." 


»  See  the  E.xairsus  on  this  passage  in  Rupcrti's  Ed.  oi  Juvenal.     Edit. 

"^  Persius  also  alludes  to  Mutius  as  a  victim  to  the  satiric  weapons  of  Lucilius. 

:. Secuit  Lucilius  urhem,  Te  Lupe,  te  MutU  <Src.     Whilst  I  ain  on  this  subject, 

may  I  observe  that  each  of  the  three  great  Satirists  seems  accidentally  to  have 
depicted  his  own  muse,  in  the  character  he  has  given  of  Lucilius?  his  own  notioa 
of  perfection  was  the  model  on  which  each  formed  his  own  style,  and  the  dress 
in  which  he  clotlied  the  muse  of  his  great  prototype.  I  have  just  quoted  the 
description  given  by  Persius:  is  not  Horace  accurately  depicted  in  the  words 
"  Salemulto,  urbem  defricuit?"  [B.  i.  Sat.  ix.  Line  S.J  And  in  the  noble  cha- 
racter  of  the  old  Auruncan,  contained  in  the  following  lines,  I  can  trace  every 
lineament  of  the  muse  of  Juvenal,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  observed  in  tiie  preface 
to  his  translation,  p.  xix. 

"  Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 

Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  est 

Criminibus  :  tacita  sudant  pra^cordia  culpa!'* 
Thus  admirably  transfused  by  Mr  Hodgson  ; 

"  Rut  when  Lucilius  hurls  indignant  down 

His  dreadful  thunders  on  a  guilty  town, 

Each  blusliing  villain  feels  the  shock  within, 

And  shudd'ring  sweats  betray  the  conscious  sin." 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to   see  an  elegant  and  just  sketch  of  i\\f 
rise  and  progress  of  satire,  to  tUc  prologue  prefixed  to  Mr.  H.s  translation, 
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The  horrid  mode  of  punishment  alluded  to,  was  that  which  the 
barbarous  cowardice  of  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  whom 
he  falsely  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  Rome.  "  Peremitibus," 
[sell.  Christianis]  [says  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  44'.]  «'  addita  ludibria,  ut, 
ferarum  tergis  contecti,  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  crucibus 
afHxi,  aut  Jlammaiidiy  atque  uhi  defecissent  dies,  in  usum  noctur7ii 
lumifiis  urere?itur,  S)-c"  The  innocent  and  .unhappy  victims  were 
wrapped  m  pitched  shirts  ["  tunicae  molestje,"  See  Sat.  viii.  235.] 
which  were  lighted  at  night-fall;  and  thus  the  joke,  "addita 
ludibria,"  of  making  lamps  of  them,  was  most  barbarously  put  in 
practice. 

^l6ov,  ha-o-^z  TT/xvTz^  ci^kidv  l^ix-ac. 

'OpxT-  Tov  iucTTYivov,  coj'  oiHTpwj  e%a;."     Soph.  Trach.  1095. 

The  worrying  by  dogs  appears  to  have  been  anotht?r  mode  of 
punishment,  to  which  the  royal  monster  had  recourse  :  but  with 
this,  or  with  the  crucifixion,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 
The  difficulty  to  which  I  have  alluded,  consists  in  the  broad 
furrow,  ("LATUs  sulcus")  in  the  sand,  which  has  so  much  puzzled 
the  commentators. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  your  patience  by  examining  the  notions 
of  those  who  fancy  that  the  melted  fat  of  the  poor  sufferers 
[risum  teneatispj  made  the  furrow.  Nor  will  I  repeat  the 
absurd  (soi-disant)  eviendations  of  the  «  N-^ih^  ftsTpcDv,"  who 
would  read  media  as  an  anapaest  in  the  nominative,  or  allow 
deduces  to  fill  the  place  of  a  dactyl.  Such  trash  carries  its  own 
refutation  with  it.  «  Those  too,"  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  "  who 
can  conceive  Juvenal  in  this  animated  though  obscure  passage 
to  have  meant  *  besides  being  burnt,  you  plough  the  sand 
— you  lose  your  labor,'  (as  he  properly  says  to  the  poets  who 
write  to  please  their  patrons,  in  the  seventh  satire)  may  enjoy  their 
conceit  for  me,  without  interruption."  I  will  venture  to  apply  to 
suck  annotators  the  line  in  question,  in  the  sense  to  which  they  so 
absurdly  wrest  it. 

"Whether,  however,  we  suppose  "  sukus^'  to  mean  a  trench  for 
the  reception  of  the  fire  which  fell  from  the  body,  as  the  old 
Scholiast  imagines  ;  or  that  like  the  Carthaginians  [See  Aul.  Gell. 
in.  I't.]  the  Romans  put  the  supposed  malefactors  in  a  pit,  "  in 
terram  dimidiatos  defoderunt,"  in  short,  whatever  be  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  we  must  allow  that  there  is  a  great  incon- 
gruity between  "  liicehis"  in  the  future,  and  «'  deducis,"  or 
«  deducit,"  in  the  present  tense.  This  alone  might  lead  us  to 
suspect  a  corruption,  to  remedy  which  is  the  design  of  the  altera- 
tion I  am  about  to  off^er. 

I  would,  then,  read  ^^  deducet  "  and,  taking  "latus"  as  a  sub- 
stantive, adopt  it  as  the  agent  of  the  verb.     The  insertion  of  the 
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preposition  «  in"  will  give  the  right  quantity  to  the  first  syllable 
of  latus,  and  the  line  will  stand  thus : 

Et  latus  in  media  siilcum  ilfducet  arena. 
^' Latus "  though  with  a  widely   different  interpretation,  is  the 
reading  of  Schrevelius. 

But  here,  I  shall  be  asked,  how  the  side  of  the  sufferer  could 
form  this  much-contested  furrow.  Let  me,  then,  simply  answer 
that  I  firmly  believe  the  word  «  sulcus"  means  nothing  more  than 
the  train  of  light  which  the  burning  body  v/ould  cast  on  the  sand 
at  night.  The  word  is  derived  from  oKxoc,  a  tract  (deriv.  eXxw 
traho)  which  was  used  very  frequently  to  signify  the  course,  tract, 
or  train  [train  is  from  the  French  verb  trainer,  to  draw]  of  a  star, 
or  Jlame.  [See  Constantine.]  Virgil  expresses  the  path  or  tract  of 
a  meteor  by  the  word  '■^sulcus"  [jEn.ii.  697.]  which  Ainsv/orth 
renders  "A  stream  of  light."  And  in  Statins  we  read  "Delet 
sidcos  iterata  priores  Orhifa"  "We  see,  then,  that,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  the  same  word  signifies  a  tract  and  a  furrow — 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  a  tract  is  the  original  meaning  of  both 
words :  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  oKmc^  all  the  I^exica  agree. 
It  may  be  some  confirmation  of  my  theory,  that  the  French  word 
sillon,  a  furrow,  is  poetically  used  for  a  flash  of  light,  "  un  trait 
de  lumiere."  [Boyer.]  Indeed  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  light  cast  on  the  ground  from  a  flaming  body,  would  some- 
what resemble  the  streaks  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the 
furrows  of  a  fallow  field. 

I  will  only  detain  you  whilst  I  remark  that  if  sulcus  be  supposed 
to  signify  an  actual  trench,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
word  "  dedticit."  Dednco,  it  Is  well  known,  signifies  to  bring  or 
cast  down  :  thus  Horace,  [Book  v.  Ode  xiii.  line  2.]  "  Imbres, 
Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;"  where  M.  Dacier  very  properly  says, 
*'  la  pluie  cntraine  avec  elle  I'air  (Jupiter),"  and  he  quotes, 
<*  Jupiter  et  lasto  descendet  plurimus  imbri,"  [Virg.  Eclog.  vii.] 
adding,  after  some  similar  citations  which  it  is  needless  to  transcribe, 
<«  C'est  dans  cette  idee  que  les  anciens  ont  appelle  Jupiter  xoltv.:^ 
^aTYjv,  qui  descend."  Virgil  also  has  "  naves  deducere"  signifying 
to  cast  doWHy  or  launch  ships.  The  sense,  then,  in  which  I 
would  apply  the  word  to  the  casting  down  of  light  is,  I  think, 
perfectly  justifiable  j  but  I  can  find  no  instance  of  dcdiico  signi- 
fying to  form i  digf  ojien,  Sj-c.  as  it  has  been  usually  interpreted 
here. 

18th  Feb.   1812. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  REVIEWERS  OF  THE 
OPHION, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  HAVp,  read  some  remarks  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Panorama,  for  September  1811,  On  the  Ophion,  oj-  the 
Theology  of  the  Serpent  ;  and  the  unity  of  God,  comprehending  the 
customs  of  the  most  ancient  jjeople,  xvho  tvere  instructed  to  apply  the 
siibtilty  of  the  serpent  to  the  fall  of  man  :  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  reply. 

When  any  critic  takes  upon  him  the  very  arduous  task  of  reviewing 
a  work,  it  certainly  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  author  and  to  the  public, 
first  to  understand  what  the  author  has  written,  which  he  cannot 
do,  unless  he  carefully  reads  every  page  of  the  work  intended  to  be 
reviewed.  It  is  his  duty  as  an  honest  man  :  otherwise  he  may  injure 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  a  certainty  he  may  injure  the  author,  by 
fixing  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  which  may  stop  the  circu- 
lation of  the  work,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  reviewer  can 
reach.  I  shall  find  very  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
editor  of  the  Litekary  Panorama  lias  reviewed  the  Ophion, 
before  he  has  given  himself  time  to  understand  it ;  nay  a  great  part  of 
it  cannot  have  been  read  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  curious  article. 

This  gentleman  charges  me  with  asserting  that,  which  I  have 
written  positively  to  deny,  viz.  "that  it  xvas  a  crocodile  rchich  tempted 
Eve.  His  words  are  as  follows -"  And  what  is  the  creature  for 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  declares,  in  preference  to  the  Simia  of  Dr. 
Clarke?  -A  rattle  snake?  Pshaw! — the  sex  may  be  tempted  by 
rattles,  but  as  to  a  rattle  snake !  the  Cerastes  ?-  What !  horns !  in  Eden ! 
— The  Boa  Constrictor  ?  -that  is  too  bad  !  no,  gentle  reader,  a  species 
of  which  a  beautiful  specimen,  well  preserved  and  in  good  condition, 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum — reclining— that  is  —a — recum- 
bent— at  the  top  of  a  staircase,  Avith  an  immense  bar  of  iron  bolted 
through  him  from  stem  to  stern,  about  thirty  feet  in  length  !  a  sweet 
pretty  tempter !  -^  of  immense  jaw,  but  no  toiigue!  lithesome,  limber, 
and  of  great  agility  in  the  water,  but  of  slow  movement  on  land  :  a 
species,  which  we  should  not  have  thought  wiser  than  the  wisest  of 
beasts,  had  not  this  learned  sage  asserted  the  fact : — in  short,  that 
delicate  lizard,  the  crocodile ! !  all  the  world  is  seeking  after  some- 
thing new  :  here  may  all  the  world  be  satisfied.  But  if  Mr.  B.  knows 
any  lady  who  has  fancied,  or  could  fancy  a  tempter  in  that  crocodile, 
he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  whole  Panoramic  corps." 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  this  pi*blication,  called  the 
Literary  Panorama,  if  this  gentleman  had  treated  so  serious  a 
subject  without  levity.  He  certainly  ought  to  have  paid  a  better 
compliment  to  the  female  sex.  I  have  not  found  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  that  they  are   tempted  tvith  rattles,  any  more  than  men. 
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But  had  he  read  the  OpHioy,  he  would  have  found  that  I  prove  it  to 
have  been  the  settled  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  aid  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  Apostles,  that  it  was  not  a  serpent,  of  any 
species,  but  that  it  was  understood  by  them  as  an  allegory.  In  p.  75. 
he  will  find  my  conclusion  to  be  consistent  with  this  ancient  authority, 
viz.  Thus  it  appears  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  primeval  people, 
and  of  the  ajicients,  before  and  from  the  time  of  M  ^ses,  to  consider  these 
passages,  as  containing  a  figurative  description  of  the  sensual  passions  in 
man,  by  comparing  them  to  those  natural  propensities  in  the  serpent,  ivhich 
is  the  most  sensual  as  well  as  the  most  subtle  beast  in  creation. 

Had  he  even  but  read  the  Critical  Reviciv  on  the  Ophion,  for 
August,  which  came  out  a  month  before  he  published  his  critique,  he 
might  there  have  corrected  himself,  for  these  reviewers  say ;  "  that 
the  author  of  the  Ophion  observes  in  page  74.  Eve  tvas  beguiled,  or 
seduced  from  her  native  simplicity  by  giving  ivay  to  the  sensual  principle, 
and  this  sensual  principle  he  supposes  to  be  allt gorically  represented  by 
that  sensual  animal  the  serpent.  It  ivas,  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  the 
abuse  of  the  sensual  affections  that  gave  birth  to  sin  in  our  first  parents, 
and  which,  says  he,  constitutes  sin  at  this  day.  This  xms  the  frohihited 
f'uit  of  which  they  were  not  to  eat."  A  better  view  of  this  subject  in 
the  Ophion  could  not  have  been  given. 

In  page  77.  of  die  Ophion  he  will  also  find,  when  he  has  leisure  to 
read  it,  that  the  vulgar  idea  is  exploded  which  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
viz.  that  this  tempter  was  an  infernal  spirit  from  the  bottomless  pit : 
because  we  have  not  any  authority  from  this,  or  any  other  part  of 
scripture  (when  understood)  for  such  an  opinion.  It  is  said  in  the 
Ophion,  on  those  words,  "  dust  shall  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  Ife, 
that  they  were  not  applied  to  Satan,  because  he  is  a  spirit,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  infernal  regions,  he  is  immaterial,  and  does  not  eat  mate- 
rial food  ;  he  is  eternal,  consequently  the  words  all  the  days  of  thy 
life,  cannot  be  applied  to  him." 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Panorama 
may  see  what  an  unpardonable  blunder  he  has  made.  I  hope  he  will 
be  a  little  more  careful  in  future,  A  friend  of  mine,  and  a  first-rate 
Hebrew  scholar,  called  on  this  writer,  and  told  him  what  an  error  he 
had  made,  in  not  understandino;  what  the  author  of  the  Ophion  had 
written :  however  he  could  not  believe  but  that  I  had  asserted  the 
tempter  of  Eve  to  be,  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  "  a  sweet  pretty 
tempter,"  until  he  opened  the  Ophion  and  convinced  him  that  no 
such  thing  was  asserted. 

This  dashing  writer  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Maurice's  Asiatic 
Researches,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  Cabrian  deities,  which  he 
thinks  explains  the  whole.  "  In  Putala,  or  the  infernal  regions,  resides 
the  sovereign  queen  of  tlae  Nagas,  (large  snakes  or  dragons)  she  is 
beautiful,  and  her  name  is  Asyoruca,  which  means,  she  whose  face  is 
beaidful.  The  word  Nagas  is  used  in  the  double  acceptation  of  large 
snakes,  or  dragons,  and  also  of  human  beauty.  We  desire  no  further 
grant  on  this  subject,  than  permission  to  suppose  that  these  Nagas 
follow  the  customary  law  of  nature  by  existing  in  both  sexes,  that  this 
sovereign  queen  has  a  royal  consort,  that  he  also  resides  in  the  infernal 
dominions,  and  that  he  is  a  Nagas  a.s  well  as  the  lady  ;  we  beg  also  to 
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add  his  name,  which  for  want  of  better  knowledge  v.'e  translate 
Satanas,  and  we  ask,  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  character  which 
in  various  parts  of  scripture,  and  for  3000  years  past  has  been  univer- 
sally  attributed  to  the  tempter  of  Eve." 

Tlais  writer  may  see  from  the  quotations  I  have  given  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Rabbies  before  Christ,  that  the  vulgar  opinion 
respecting  the  tempter,  was  so  far  from  being  universally  attributed  to 
the  tempter  of  Eve,  that  the  writers  of  greatest  repute  among  them 
unequivocally  declare  it  to  have  been  the  universal  opinion,  from  the 
beginning,  and  after  the  time  of  Moses,  that  it  was  the  abuse  of  the 
sensual  principle.  The  first  Christian  fathers  also  have  told  us,  "  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  insanity  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  literal  serpent,  and 
that  tiTTJ  Nachash,  was  the  symbol  of  the  sensual  principle  in  man." 

It  does  not  appear,  by  this  article,  that  this  gentleman  is  much 
acquainted  with  the  Bible.  It  is  a  mistake  of  his  to  suppose  "  that 
this  male,  and  this  beautiful  female  Nagas  who  reside  in  the  infernal 
regions,  have  been  for  3000  years  past  universally  attributed  to  have 
been  the  tempters  of  Eve."  Had  this  writer  given  himself  time  to 
understand  the  passage  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  he  would  have 
found  it  perfectly  consistent  with  what  I  have  said  in  the  Ophion,  and 
what  I  have  also  said  in  the  Class.  Bibl.  and  Orient.  Journal,  on  that 
subject,  viz.  that  this  Nagas,  or  beautiful  woman,  with  the  Nagas, 
(or  Nachash)  or  her  royal  consort,  fell  from  their  first  state  of  happi- 
ness by  disobeying  the  divine  comrnand,  in  choosing  the  improper 
gratification  of  the  sensual  principle.  This  is  the  theology  of  the 
Cabrian  deities,  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man  agreeably  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  which  is  additional  proof,  if  any  were  necessary,  to  what 
is  advanced  in  the  Ophion,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
before  Christ. 

Now  as  I  have  shown  In  the  Ophion,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Doctors  before  Christ,  and  of  the  first  Christian  fathers 
who  immediately  succeeded  the  Apostles,  that  the  tempter  was  not  a 
LITERAL  SERPENT,  but  that  it  was  used  figuratively  by  them  to  repre- 
sent the  subtle,  sensual  principle  in  man,  it  being  the  most  subtle,  and 
sensual  beast  in  nature ;  how  is  this  gentleman  justified  in  saying  ? 
«' — Dr.  Clarke  has  lately  started  a  new  hypothesis  on  the  subject  of  the 
tempter,  who  beguiled  our  grandmother  Eve.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  dis- 
pleased with  that,  and  starts  another  of  his  own."  He  is  perhaps  now 
sensible,  if  he  has  allowed  himself  time  to  read  the  Ophion,  or  the 
Classical  Journal,  that  /  have  not  started  an  hypothesis  of  my  oixm,  but 
that  it  was  the  ancient  belief  that  the  tempter  was  neither  a  literal 
Serpent,  a  Monkey,  nor  a  Crocodile. 


The  Critical  Review. 

The  CnVzV«/ i?ewm'f?r5  however  have  done  me  the  justice  to  read 
and  understand  what  I  have  written  ;  on  which  account  they  have 
formed  different  conclusions  from  the  writer  in  the  Literary  Pano^ 
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RAMA.  When  a  society  of  reviewers,  who  have  for  a  term  of  years 
supported  the  character  of  this  periodical  publication,  have  in  so  many- 
instances  approved  of  the  arguments  and  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Ophion,  it  must  have  considerable  influence  with  the  intelligent 
reader,  in  recommending  it  to  his  serious  attention. 

These  gentlemen  in  their  review  of  the  Ophion,  say,  "  This  publi- 
cation was  occasioned  by  a  recent  attempt  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  iri 
his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  prove  that  the 
temptation  of  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was  effected,  not  by  a  serpent 
according  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  but  by  a  monkey  of  the 
Ourang-Outang  species.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  combated  this  opinion  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  *****  whose  hypothesis  has  the  misfortune 
to  excite  a  propensity  to  ludicrous  remark,  very  unsuitable  to  the 
gravity  of  the  subject ;  but  we  must  do  Mr.  Bellamy  the  justice  to 
say,  that  *********  he  has  been  sparing  of  his  ridicule : 
he  has  discussed  the  subject  with  a  very  commendable  seriousness. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  if  the  tempter  had  been  a  serpent,  it  must 
before  the  fall  have  walked  on  its  tail.  But  in  reply  Mr.  Bellamy 
contends,  that  the  monkey  does  not  go  on  its  belly  any  more  than 
any  other  quadruped." 

After  having  generally  approved  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Ophion  respecting  the  Serpent,  they  observe,  ''  Dr.  Clarke  says,'* 
*  if  it  be  an  allegory,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  it,  as  it 
would  require  a  direct  revelation  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  it 
should  be  understood  :'  yet  his  adversary  is  not  deterred  by  this  asser- 
tion from  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  apologue.  He 
says  p.  71.  that  *  Eve  was  beguiled  or  seduced  from  her  native 
simplicity,  by  giving  way  to  the  sensual  principle,'  and  this  sensual 
principle  he  supposes  to  be  allegoricaily  represented  '  by  that  sensual 
animal'  the  serpent.  It  was,  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  «  the  abuse 
of  the  sensual  affections  that  gave  birth  to  sin  in  our  first  parents,  and 
which,'  says  he,  '  constitutes  sin  at  this  day.  This  was  the  prohidited 
fruit  of  which  they  were  not  to  eat.' 

Respecting  the  allegorical  or  figurative  part  of  scripture,  they  have 
also  made  an  observation  as  follows :  "  Mr.  B.  thinks  that  '  a  great 
part  of  the  scriptures  are  written  in  this  allegorical  style.'  If  we  adopt 
this  supposition,  where  shall  we  stop  ?"  I  am  constrained  to  assert 
that  the  scriptures  have  an  allegorical  signification  in  many  parts, 
because  they  inform  me  that  this  method  of  conveying  knowledge 
was  used  by  tlie  inspired  writers.  The  Apostle  says  respecting 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Gal.  iv.  24-.  Which  things  tvere  an  allegory ,  Jhr 
these  are  the  tzvo  covena?!ts.  And  the  ancient  Doctors  among  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  enlightened  fathers  who  immiediately  succeeded 
the  Apostles,  have  said,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Ophiox,  that  the 
history  of  the  serpent  in  Genesis  signified  the  sensual  principle  in 
man.  Therefore  on  reflection,  I  am  of  opinion,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  writings,  according  to  the  customary  meaning  and 
application  of  words,  at  the  time  such  words  were  so  used  and  applied  ; 
these  gentlemen  will  not  only  see  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  receiving  this  account,  not  as  "  an  historical  account  of 
facts  capable  of  a   satisfactory  explanation"  on  the  ground  of  the 
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letter,  not  as  an  account  of  a  real  snake  conversing  with  Eve,  but 
according  to  the  intention  of  tlie  inspired  writer,  who  was  directed  to 
apply  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent  to  signify  the  original  view  of  the 
fall.  This  is  certainly  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  scripture,  than  by  supposino-  that  a 
serpent  was  the  agent  employed  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  man. 
Neither,  (as  I  have  observed)  can  it  be  allow._d  that  it  was  Satan, 
because  it  is  said,  dust  shalt  thou,  eat  nil  the  days  of  thy  life  :  for  he  is 
an  immortal  spirit,  consequently  not  subject  to  death,  and  being 
immaterial,  does  not  eat  material  food.  Therefore  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  B.  thinks  that  "  a  great  part 
of  the  scriptures  are  written  in  this  allegorical  style  If  we  adopt  this 
supposition,  where  shall  we  stop  V  I  reply,  if  we  receive  the  scriptures 
in  such  passages,  agreeably  to  the  understanding  of  the  inspired 
writer  as  an  allegory,  where  nothing  but  allegory  can  possibly  be 
understood,  we  shall  stop  at  truth. 

I  cannot  suffer  the  remark  made  by  these  gentlemen  concerning  the 
allegorical  meaning  of  the  scriptures  to  pass  unnoticed,  where  they 
say,  "  if  we  adopt  this  supposition,"  because  the  contrary  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  the  Ophion,  and  in  the  Classical  Journal,  to 
which  I  refer  the  intelligent  reader.  He  will  there  find  that  a  great 
part  of  the  scripture  is  written  in  this  most  ancient  and  significant 
style,  and  cannot  possibly  be  understood  on  the  ground  of  the  letter. 
From  which  it  must  necessarily  appear  that  the  charge  of  supposition, 
which  these  gentlemen  have  injudiciously  made,  or  of  supposing  that 
a  great  part  of  the  scriptures  are  not  written  in  the  style  of  allegory, 
cannot  be  admitted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  God  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Ophion, 
the  Critical  reviewers  are  more  conclusive  :  they  say,  "  Mr.  Bellamy 
talks  of  a  trinity  out  of  the  divine  nature,  *  as  an  absurdity,'  and  he 
defends  *  a  trinity  in  the  divine  nature,'  as  more  agreeable  to  truth ; 
that  one  '  self-existent  being  could  not  possibly  produce  another  self- 
existent  being,'  and  that  *  consequently  there  cannot  be  two  beings 
of  the  same  self-existing  essence.'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  '  God  is  an 
infinite  being,  and  cannot  be  conjined  to  any  form,  so  he  can  have  no 
personal  appearance  .•'  Dr.  Clarke  when  he  wrote  this  was  not  probably 
aware  how  strongly  it  militates  against  many  of  the  formulae  of 
modern  orthodoxy.  But  Mr.  Bellamy  in  reply  says  that  '  the  pro- 
phets declare  him  (the  Almighty)  to  be  in  the  form  of  man,*  and 
then  he  asks  exultingly,  '  whether  are  we  to  believe  the  prophets,  or 
Dr.  Clarke?'" 
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These  gentlemen  have  also  read,  and  have  understood,  what  I  have- 
written  in  the  Ophion,  before  they  ventured  to  send  forth  their  remarks. 
I  certainly  am  not  displeased  at  what  they  have  said  on  my 
noticing,  the  ugly  face  of  the  monkey,  as  being  ill  calculated  to  sue- 
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ceed  In  prevailing  on  the  woman  to  disobey  the  divine  command, 
because  they  have  also  qualified  it  by  observing,  "  we  think  well  of 
his  work  in  general."  The  public  are  much  indebted  to  them  for  the 
fair  and  copious  extracts  they  have  given  from  the  Ophion,  by  which 
a  true  judgment  may  be  formed  respecting  its  merits  or  demerits. 
After  having  selected,  in  the  most  judicious  and  striking  manner, 
those  passages  which  relate  to  the  serpent  as  signifying,  by  way  of 
allegory,  the  sensual  principle  in  man,  they  conclude  these  remarks 
by  saying,  "  We  have  given  the  opinions  of  our  author  on  this  subject 
in  his  own  words ;  they  who  are  not  disposed  with  him  to  consider  the 
passage  as  merely  allegorical,  cannot  however  fail  to  be  pleased  with 
the  historical  ability,  by  which  the  natural  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  and 
tlie  veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancient  pagan  nations, 
are  established.  His  endeavor  to  apply  his  learning  to  allegorise  the 
account  of  the  fall  is,  at  least,  ingenious :  and  upon  a  subject  so 
mysterious,  so  far  removed  from  the  limited  comprehension  of  man, 
will  be  listened  to,  or  rejected,  with  various  degrees  of  attention  or 
disapprobation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  Anti- Jacobin  reviewers  have 
also  enabled  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  by  giving  pointed  extracts. 
They  say,  "  We  unite  with  Mr.  Bellamy  in  reprobating  the  way  in 
which  Dr.  Clarke  would  affect  to  account  for  the  phrase  of.  Let  as 
make  man  in  our  imager  even  if  it  be  freely  conceded  that  the  Hebrew 
noun  Elohim  is  plural,  and  that  the  passage  is  rightly  translated  in 
our  common  version. — The  notion  of  the  Trinity  stated  by  Mr.  Bellamy, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  much  more  correct  than  any  thing  to  be  found  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  annotations,  because  it  is  more  scriptural, 
and  we  have  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
*  It  is  certain  without  controversy  that  the  true  doctrine  of  tlie  scrip- 
tures on  this  subject  is, — That  there  is  one  God,  operating  in  three 
distinct  characters  ;  that  the  ineffable  Deity  cannot  be  known,  or  seen, 
only  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  embody  his  glory  in  the  Divine 
Human  of  Christ,  who  in  his  divine  body,  is  the  visible  manifestation 
of  God  ;  in  visible  human  form,  independent  of  created  matter.  The 
visible  medium  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily — 
Through  whom  he  made  the  worlds, —  and  by  whom  he  redeemed 
man  This  is  the  view  which  the  Apostle  had  of  the  eternal 
Trinity  in  Unity,  in  one  divine  human  form,  even  Christ,  who 
Jbllo'wed  them  through  the  tvilderness,  which  he  confirms  in  those  ever 
memorable  words,  Jbr  in  him  dtvel/eth  all  the  Ju'ness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.  Thvishe  understood  that  the  Godhead  was  the  Father, 
who  dv/ells  in  Christ,  as  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body  of  man :  7ny 
Father  that  dxoe^leth  in  me.  He  doeth  the  ivories  So  tliat  consistently 
with  the  express  declaration  of  scipture,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  and  it  were  possible  to  speak  with  tliat  reverence  which 
the  subject  requires,  the  body  of  the  Father  is  the  Son,  the  divine 
essence  or  soul  of  the  Son  is  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  proceeding 
from  die  Father  and  the  Son,  which  creative  influence  manifested 
the  visible  creation,  and  by  perpetual  influx  supports  the  universe,  is 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  This  is  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
maintained  by  our  church,  and  this  is  the  doctrine   we   are  desirous 
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should  prevail.  We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  the  minute  criti- 
cisms of  our  author,  by  vi^hich  he  properly  exposes  the  absurd,  we  had 
almost  said,  the  impious  assumption  of  Dr.  Clarke,  thnt  to  show  that 
man  '  ivas  a  master-piece  of  God's  creation,  all  the  persons  in  the  God- 
head are  represented  as  united  in  council  and  effort  to  produce  this 
astonishing  creature.^  On  the  whole,  we  agree  wifh  Mr.  Bellamy,  in 
his  general  remarks  on  the  annotations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  we  read 
as  they  came  out ;  and  we  shall  close  this  article  by  expressing  our 
approbation  of  the  passage  witli  which  our  author  takes  his  leave  of 
the  doctor. 

'  In  what  this  industrious  writer  (Dr.  Adam  Clarke)  has  hitherto 
said,  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  illustrated  any  difficult  or  controverted 
passages — nothing  hitherto  is  advanced  to  silence  the  (objections  of  the 
deist — no  contradictions,  nor  inconsistencies,  as  they  stand  in  the 
translation  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  reconciled,  no  sati.sfactory  attempt 
to  remove  the  veil  of  sophistry  and  false  philosophy,  which  the  enemies 
of  the  bible  have  drawn  over  the  face  of  truth ;  he  has  not  so  far 
looked  over  the  gloomy  mountains  of  error,  by  contending  for  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  Bishops  of  the  Christian 
churches  respecting  the  Trinity ;  but  he  calmly  swims  down  the 
unruffled  stream  of  popular  opinion,  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of 
adopting  the  monkey  for  the  serpent  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  man.'" 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 

London. 


NOTICE  OF 


Mr.  Barker'' s  Nexv  Edition  of  Cicero  de  SenectutE)  et  de 

Amicitja. 


NO.    II. 


As  Mr.  B.,  though  he  displays  a  great  extent  of  research,  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  following  rare  work,  Christo- 
phoii  Augusti  Heiimaiini  Foecile,  site  EpisioUc  ntL^ceKanece  ad 
liferatissimos  a'vi  noHtri  tiros,  published  at  Halle  in  1729,  in  three 
volumes  of  thick  duodecimo,  we  think  that  we  shall  both  gratify 
him,  and  convey  some  useful  information  to  the  more  youthful 
part  of  our  readers,  by  extracting  from  this  great  storehouse  of 
biblical  and  classical  criticism  the  subsequent  passages,  for  the 
length  of  which  we  shall  make  no  apology. 

In  the  remarks  on  Conieliiis  Celsiis  cie  Arte  dicendi,  torn.  1.  lib.  3. 
p.  391.  we  have  the  subsequent  passage  :  "  Occasionem  hanc  non 
dimitto  docendi  saepius  rh  sic,  nt  coaluissein  sicut :  apud  Cic.  1.  1. 
de  qffic.  c.  ,x  sic  scribe,  Itaque  illorum fries  sic,  id  ipsi  discesser- 
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nut,  terminavit :  Ibid.  c.  41.  legito,  Sic,  nt  aliquo  honore:  apud 
eund.  1.  de  Senect.  c.  19.  hunc  in  modum  lege,  Seiies  aiitem  sic, 
lit  siut  sponte,  csetera:  rursus  in  ejus  Oiat.  pro  Cluent.c.  3.  ita 
^cribi  oportet,  (rluasi  hoc  tempore  luce  causa  primum  dicatur  sic, 
nti  dicitur :  in  Curtii  1.  4.  c.  3.  n.  16.  itjdem  haec  vera  est  scrip- 
tura,  Classem  sic,  uii  dictum  est,  paraiam  circiimire  urbenijubet : 
et  1.  VII.  c.  5.  n.  12.  Tunc  poculo  pieno  sic,  nt  obiatum  est,  reddito: 
etiam  apud  Ovid,  in  Ep.  Acontii  quintus  versus  ita  scribendus  est, 

Quid  pndur  ora  subit?  ttam  sic,  ut  in  cede  Diana-  ? 

(ubi  Cydippo  pomum  ab  Acontio  inscriptum  legerat,  id  quod  ipsa 
in  hac  epist.  rursus  narrat  Ovid.  v.  97.  99.  206.  213.) 

Sufpicor  ingenuas  erubuisse  genus : 

addo  locum  Curtii  9.  7.  10.  ita  interpungendum,  I/le  'sic,  ut 
nudalus  erat,  pervenit  ad  Grtccos." 

Again, — "  Illo  Fabri  Lexico  non  memorari,  lezatinues  poni 
solere  pro  legafis :  lubet  itaque  afFerre  plura  loca  ad  id  faciendum 
manifestum :  Corn.  Nep,  15.  6.  4t.  (egationum  conventu.  Liv.  i. 
IX,  c.  10.  et  1.  28.  5.  Idem  1.  3.  47.  simili  modo.  Cum  iv.genti 
advocatione  pro  cum  permukis  advocatis :  et  Cic.  c.  xi.  de  Soiec- 
tute,  Tantas  clientelas  pro  tot  clientes  :  Curt.  8.  1. 10.  c.  ix.  n.27. 
Quintil.  Dial.  c.  39,  6.  Flor.  I.  i.  c.  18.  n.  5.  ii.  6.7.  iii.  1.  6.  3. 
n.  17. :  monendum  prjeterea  mihi  videtur  esse  hoc  dicendi  genus 
origine  Grsecum  :  in  Sacro  Scrip.  Luc.  14.32.  h?ec  legas,  Trpsa-^sUv 
aTToo-Tf jAaj,  mittens  iegatos :  in  Far.  Hist.  JjLI.  1.  1.  c.  21.  legati 
vocantur  ayysAjai." 

Again, — De  Ct/ria  Joannis,  torn.  3  1.  1.  p.  20,  "  Res  puhlica 
haud  raro  significat  commodum  reip.  sive  civiiatis.  Corn.  Nep.  in 
Attica  VI.  2.  Gerere  honores  e  re  p.  Cic.  de  Seti.  c,  4.  tjua  contra 
rem  p.  (i.  e.  contra  reip.  saint.):  id.  Orat.  post  Redit.  in  Sen.  c,  3. 
"Desperatione  reip.,  i.  e.  salutis  pu/u'ir^e,  uti  dixit  I.  de  Ainic.  c.  24. 
Tlujus  salus  desperanda  est:  rursus  Orat.  pro  M.  Marcello  c.  6, 
Specie  quadam  rei  non  satis  cepit  annotator  Gronovius." 

Again  in  torn.  3. 1.  iii.  p.  364.  in  Emendat.  Luctantii.  "  Qua 
(mater  imperatoris)  cum  esset,  dapihus  sacrijicabat  pane  f/uofidie, 
ac  vicariis  suis  eputas  e.rhibebat : — vicanis  pro  vicariis  rescriptum 
voluisse  et  Gr^ev.  et  Toll.,  cum  ibi  nuper  legebam,  prope  aberat, 
jquin  cum  Donato  (testis  hujus  rei  Hieronymus  est,  Donati  dis- 
cipulus.  Comment,  in  Ecc/esiastcr  c.  1.)  exclamarem — pereaut,qiii 
ante  iios  nostra  dixeruut :  usque  adeo  mihi  gratulabar,  cum  nem- 
ine  duce  scripturam  illam,  quam  genuinam  esse  nemo  dubitare 
debet,  inveniebam  :  verum  satis  nunc  habeo  meam  istam  emenda- 
tionem  confirmari  suiFragio  virorum  clarissimorum :  adjungere 
tamen  libet  nonnihil  de  vocabulo  illo  rariore,  cujus  vix  unicum  ex- 
emplum  exhibet  etiam  novissima  Lexici  Fabri  editio  :  utitur  eo 
Cic,  pro  L.  Fiacc.  c.  3.  Timolites  ille  viaanus,  inquit,  Jiomu  non 
modo  nobis,  sed  ne  inter  snos  quidem  notus  :  occurrit  eadem  vox  in 
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Relnesii  Ijiscrip.,  idque  bis  1.  1.  n  l^O,  et  1  10.  n.  13.  apud 
Gruter.  etiam  hiscriprio  secundae  paginx  92.  exhibet  Vicanos  vici 
pacts:  sc.  quemadmodum  ab  in  be  factum  est  urhamis:  ab 
oppido  oppidciitus,  sic  a  r/ra  vicaiins :  ac  valde  credo,  in  Cic. 
is  quoque  Catoiie  cum  c.  7.  tum  c.  14.  pro  vicinis  rescribi  opor- 
tere  v/ranos :  utrumque,  qu?eso,  locum  inspice,  et,  an  recte 
conjecerim,  delibera :  priore  igitur  sic  lego :  Possum  nominare 
ex  (lo-)o  Subuio  riisticos  liomarios,  vicanos  et  familiares  meos : 
posteriore  ita  :  Qii^e  qiddem  in  Sabiuis  etiam persequi  soleo,  convi- 
viumqtic  ticaiionim  cjnotidie  compleo  :  denique  et  Sammarthano  id 
verbi  restituendum  puto  in  libro  Elogioriaii  3.  IS.2.  postquam 
enim  prsedixerat,  Postellum  in  quodam  Normannise  oico  natum 
esse,  subjicit,  earn  muttos  vittc  aimos  in  vicanorum  (ita,  inquam, 
pro  vicinorum  scribo,  vel  potius  ab  auctore  scriptum  existimo) 
liberis  erudiendis  traduxisse :  nee  indignum  fuerit  observatu,  vici 
incolas  a  Xenophonte  1.  iv.  de  Exped.  Cyri  p.  331.  vocari  xcoft^hug 
et  praj'ectum  vici  kmu^cH^^yiv,  ac  Leunclavium,  virum  Latine  doc- 
tissimum,  in  Latina  istius  loci  interpretatione  xaj[j.lTac,  reddidisse 
vica)ios."  We  will  add  that  Gesner  in  his  Thesaurus  cites  "  Cic. 
de  Divin.  1.  133.  c.  58.  No)i  vicaiios  ariispices,  non  de  circo 
astro/ogos,  ex  poeta :"  Ernesti  says  in  his  Index  Latinifatisy 
"  Vicanns,  qui  in  vico  habitat:  Flacc.  3. — v.  Grsev.  ad  h.  1. ;  sed 
Div.  1.  58.'  vicani  haruspices  sunt  qui  in  vicis  versantur,  eosque 
pervagantur,  quaestus  causa,  ut  in  circis  astrologi." 

Again  in  Programma  quo  Aiuoram  Musis  amicam  Constanti- 
nopoli  niiper  ortam  contemplatur,  6;c.  Tom.  3.  L.  2.  p.  295. 
"  Proveuiunt  oratores  noxi,  stulti  adolescentuli :  haec  veteris  poetae 
Nasvii  verba,  a  Cicerone  in  libello  de  Senedtite'  producta  inmemo- 
riam  mihi  redeunt,  invitaturo  doctos  Gottingse  incolas  ad  audiendos 
710V0S  oratoresy  eosdemque  adolescentes :  nee  vero  morem  hunc 
producendi  in  publicum  oratores  ado/escentesy  vituperare  in  animum 
induxerat  Nsevius  :  aliud  longe  innuit  nratorum  genus,  consiliarios 
rerum  publicarum  democraticarum,  pro  concione  verba  facientes 
de  rebus  maximis,  exjcArja-jacrraj  Aristoteli  (liliet.  1.  17.)  dictos. 
Ciceroni  (Oiat.  iv.  in  Cafil.  c  5.)  concionatores,  h.  e.  oratores  po- 
liticos:  ab  his  sc,  si  fuerint  adolescentes,  nee  provectior  setas  et 
experientia  frigus  quoddam  et  sanitatem  induxerit  afFectibus, 
Ma.ii)nas  /abrfartas  fins<ie  resp.  et  Cic.  eodem"^  loco  vere  scribit, 
et  exemplis  pluribus  pulchre  condocet  historia." 

Again  in  Jdditamenta  ad  Turse/iinum  Editionis  Schzcarziantt 
torn.  2.  1.  2.  p.  178.  «  Admodurn  setati  adjectum.  Cic.  de  Offic.  2. 

"  Omisi  comma,  inter  duo  postiema  verba  nonnullis  in  editionibus  interjecta  j 
ac  recte  omitti  subiecta  proxima  verba  facile  decent. 

^  Contra  a  senihus,  inquit,  sustentatce  sunt  reap,  et  restitutes :  ibidem  cum  addit. 
Apud  Laced(E>H.  eos,  qui  ampliss.  magistratum  gererent,  nominatos  fuisse  SENES, 
observo  (quod  pra>teritum  esse  video  a  Ciceroniani  Imjus  loci  illustratoribus)  locu- 
pletesejus  rei  testes  esse  Xenoph.  atque  Aristot.,  ilium //ist.  Gr.  L.  3.  p.  494.  et 
L.  de  Litci'd.  Rep.  p.  684.  hunc  1.  2.  Polit.  c,  7.  uterque  enira  senatores  Lacoaum 
vocat  ylfonTu;. 
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13.  et  de  Amic.  c  27.  odmodum  adohscens.  Quintil.  dp.  Cans, 
con:  Eloq.  1.  3.  et  Tac.  Hist.  4.  5.  3.  et  Curtius  vn.  2.  12.  et 
9.  19.  admodiim  juvctns.  Liv  31.28.  HLitotruia  pd.'r :  vel  ideo 
hsec  dicendi  formula,  quae  observetur,  digna  est,  quod  et  Nizolius 
earn  neglexit  in  !i!7/e!>ft^</o  suo."  Add  to  this  list  o'e  6t;«.  c.  4. 
Adiuodiim  grandem  n-ilu.  Gesner  in  his  Tliei.  says  :  "  Cum  nu- 
■mensjungunt  historic/,  hoc  videntiir  indicare,  numerum  satin  erac- 
tiiin  esse,  et  prope  ad  ilium  moduni,  quern  indicant  arcedcre.  Caes. 
B.  G.  5.  40.  Tin  res  admoduni  cxx.  excitantur.  Liv.  22  24  et  27. 
30  et  44.  43.  Curt.  4.  9.  24.  et  4.  12.  6.  :  etiam  ad  tempus  sic 
refertur  Liv.  43.  13.  Exacto  admoduni  mense  Febiuario.  Epit.  Liv. 
55.  Decern  annos  adn/oduni  hahens.  Justin.  7.  2.  6.  Post  menses 
admoduni  sepfem :  sic  de  aetatibus  Sen.  de  brevit.  vit^e  7.  Quas- 
dani  ex  his  (artibus)  vueri  admodum  jiercepisse  visi  sunt :  add. 
Quinct.  12.  6.  l.sic  Flor.  2.  6.  10.  Admodum  pratextatus :  ipse 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd.  21.  Qu.  Catulus  admodum  ado/escens.^* 
Ernesti  in  his  I/id.  Eat.  cites  Phi/,  v.  17.  Majores  nostri,  veferes 
illi  admodum  antiqui.  "  Cum  maxinie.  Optime  de  hac  particula 
meritus  est  Zinzerling.  qui  totum  ei  caput  xxii.  Promubsidis  suas 
criticce  dicavit :  eo  duce  de  eadem  particula  nonnihil  protulerunt 
Freinshem.  in  Lidice  ad  Elor.  v.  Maxinie,  et  Graev.  ad  Cic.  Off\  2. 
7. :  observata  et  mihi  sunt  haud  pauca  veterum  loca,quibus  usurpa- 
tur  ilia  particula:  promo  nunc  ea,  monens  prius,  non  eundem 
ubique  sensum  ferre  istam  particulam,  quod  quidem  Zinzerlingio 
persuasum  fuit,  sed  notiones  ejus  esse  plures:  manifestum  id  ex- 
emplis  fiet:  primo  igitur  significat  hoc  ipso  tempore,  in  pr^csenti : 
Seneca  Ep.  lH.  denies  ilii  cummaxime  cadunt :  loquitur  de  puero 
ejus  setatis,  qua  dentes  solent  excidere :  idem  Ep.  55.  A  gesta- 
tione  cummaxime  venio :  Idem.  1    3.  de  BeneJ'.  c.3.  Id  tempus, 

quod  cummaxime  transit : _______  j^q^;;  sensu  Floro2.  16.  3. 

restituit  banc  particulam  Zinzerling.  nee  justa  Freinshemio  causa 

fuit,  ei  repugnandi :  ■ —  :  altera  notio  ejus  particulae  est,  ut 

significet  ourmmarimo  studio  et  ardentissimo :  sic.  Cic.  Off'.  2.  7. 
Quern  (loquitur  de  Jul.  Caes.)  armis  oppressa  pertidit  civitas,  paret- 
que  (sic  enim  legendum  judico  ipro paret  qua)  cummaxime  niortuo : 
Seneca  Ep.  7.  qui  cummaxime  concinnamus  ingeniinn,  h.  e,  qui 
toto  pectore  in  id  incumbimus,  ut  meutem  nostrum  componamus  ad 
virtidis  norma m:  Curt.  v.  7.  2.  Seneca  Ep.  13.  Id.  23,  et  55. 
video  te  cummaxime,  audio,  h.  e.  video  te  et  audio  tanquam  pra- 
sentissimum :  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  84.  5.  Idem  4.  55.  6.  Capi  cummaxi- 
me urbem,  h.  e.  nunc  maxime,  si  unquam,  Romam  haberi  posse 
pro  urbe  canta :  et  4.  58.  5.  eodem  sensu,  Tolerant  cummaxime 
inopium:  rursus  c  65.3  Liv.  40.  32.  1.  Tac.  Hist.  1.  29.  5.: 
haec  habui.  quae  Zinzerlingio  adjicerem  exempla :  nunc  eandem 
illam  particulam  tribus  locis  reddam,  unde  hbrariorum  culpa  ex- 
ciderat :  lego  igitur  sic  in  Curt.  3.  4.  14.  (^w  (urbi)  turn  cummaxi- 
me Persce  subjiciebant  ignem  :  deinde  apud  Liv.  1.  50.  sic  rescribo, 
Hccc  a.  a.  e.  p,    cum   s^ditiosm  cummaxime  dissereret,  intervertit 
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I'll iqu/ni lis  :  denique  apud  Cic.  de  Senectidec.  xi.  sic  scribendum 
censeo,  Causanuii  iliiistnum,  quascimque  defeudi,  nunc  cummaxi- 
me  conjicio  omtiones :  editum  est  nunc  quam  maxime:  ultimo 
loco  tacere  non  possum,  videri  mihi  hancce  particulam  fuisse 
Latiiiitatis  non  erudite,  sed  plebeiae  ;  non  enim  habet  ea  in 
Latina  lingua  sui  similem  :  quis  enim  dixit  veterum  cum  optime, 
cum  doctifis'une i  Atque  hsec  baud  dubie  causa  est,  cur  ea  particu- 
la  in  scriptis  aurese  setatis  tarn  raro,  in  sequentis  aevi  libris  tam 
crebro  sit  obvia  :  suspicor  autem,  plebeiam  illam  dictionem  ortam 
fuisse  ex  ilia  pereleganti  formula,  Ut  cum  maxime :  Cic,  (quem  loc. 
jam  Tursellin.  produxitp.  610.)  in  ep.  quadam  adfratrem,  Domus 
celeb) atur,  ut  cum  maxime:  Ter.  iiec.  1.  2.  40.  Hatic  Bacchidem 
amabut,  ut  cum  maxime,  turn  Pamphilus :  deinceps  vulgus  to  ut 
omisit,  et  pro  ut  cum  maxime  dixit  cummaxime :  postremo  ipsa  no- 
tione  mutata,  particula  ista  plebeia  usurpari  ccepta  est  pro  hoc  ipso 
tempore."  We  refer  our  readers  toErnesti's  Ind.  Lat.,  who  is  very 
full  and  complete  on  this  particle. 

Again,  in  p.  182.  of  the  same  volumes,  <«  Quod  sciam.  Plaut. 
Menccch.  3.  2.35.  Non  adepol  ego  te,  quod  sciam,  unqvam  ante 
hunc  diem  vidl:  Cic.  Offic.  3.  \^.  Null^y  quod  sciam,  inquit  ille. 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Aristide  1.  2.  quod  qiddem  nos  audierimus :  Cic.  in 
jL«/.  c.  27.  Nunquam  ilium  lie  minima  quidem  re  offhidi,  quod 
quidem  scnserim :  Liv.  5.  34.  Alpes  nulla  dum  via,  quod  quidem 
continens  niemoria  sit,  superatus:  quanquam  fateor  mendosum 
mihi  hunc  locum  videjn,  meque  rescribere  gestire.  Quod  quidem 
proditum  memoritz  sit.  Tac.  Hist.  3.  75.  3.  Quod  inter  om- 
iies  constiterit,  ante  principatum  Vespasiani,  decus  domus  penes 
Subinum  erat.  Curt.  viii.  12.  9.  atque  hsec  quidem  mihi  reperta 
sunt  elegantis  hujus  formulae  exempla  :  minoris  est  elegantise,  cum 
in  singular!  Plin.  1.25.  c.2.  Antea  coudideral  solus  apud  nos, 
quod  equidem  inveni." 

Again  in  p.  184.  <^  FA  duas  de  eodem  subjecto  diversas  causas 
innuens  :  h:EC  observatio  utilis  est  ad  multa  veterum  loca  recte  in- 
terpretanda :  unde  earn  illustravi  permultis  exemplis  in  ylctis  Eru- 
ditorum  A.  1716.  p.  455  et  456.  :  quje  postea  reperi  exempla,  hue 
libet  adscribere  :  Curt.  8.  3.  14.  et  5.  5.  14.  Plin.  1.  5.  Ep.  1.  Cic. 
Olfic.  2.  7.  O  miserum,  quijideliorem  et  barbarum,  et  stigmatiam 
putaret  quam  conjugem:  de  Senect.  c.  11.  Appius  et  senex,  et 
caucus.  Orat.  pro'L.  Flacco,  c.C8.  Pro  Deiot.  c.  6.  et  medico 
callido,  et  servo  Jideli ,  h.e.  q\,  qui  simnl  medicus  callidus,  et  ser- 
vus  fidelis  erat." 

Again,  in  p.  185.  "  Hand  sane.  Adeo  frequens  Curtio  est  hsec 
particula,  ut  Curtiana  vocari  mereatur  :  vid.  cl.  Ernesti  1.  de  Pa?- 
ticulis  Curtianis  p.  101.  nee  alibi  me  eam  reperire  recordor,  nisi 
in  Catone  Ciceronis  c.23.:  idem  non  sane  habet  in  procemio  ad  Pa- 
radoxoy  CatOy  inquiens,  ea  sentit,  qucc  non  sane  probanfur  in 
vulgus."  Add  to  these  instances  cle  Sen.  c.  2.  Rem  haud 
sane — d/fficilem,  and  Tac.  Hist.  3.  75.  Haud  sane  spernendus  mr. 
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We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  B.  to  incorporate  the  notes 
of  Ernesti,  and  of  Facciolati,  and  to  throw  the  supplemen- 
tary notes  into  their  proper  places,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
refer  to  so  many  different  parts  of  a  book.  We  think  too  that  the 
notes  on  various  readings  should  be  placed  under  the  text  j  and, 
as  a  great  portion  of  his  own  notes  contains  more  learning,  than 
the  youthful  student,  to  whom  this  work  will  be  particularly  use- 
ful, can  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  digesting,  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr  B.  the  propriety  of  putting  into  an  alphabetical  glossary 
the  explanations  of  words,  which  he  has  diligently  collected  from 
the  best  sources  of  information,  of  inserting  the  interpretations  of 
difficult  passages  between  the  text  itself,  and  the  notes  on  various 
readings,  and  of  placing  at  the  end  of  the  text  the  remainder 
of  his  own  notes,  which  are  more  adapted  for  the  learned  and 
curious  reader.  We  must  not  fail  to  notice  that  Mr.  B.  has  added 
five  indices  to  his  little  work ;  1 .  A  List  of  ancient  Authors  cited, 
illustrated,  or  corrected  in  the  Notes  ;  2.  Of  Critics,  Authors,  and 
Books  cited,  illustrated,  or  corrected ;  3.  Of  Ellipses  explained; 
4.  Of  Words  and  Letters  confounded  in  the  MSS  ;  5.  Of  Phrases, 
and  Terms  illustrated.  The  Appendix  contains;  L  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Latin  Conjunctions  ;  2.  Of  the  Latin  Prepositi- 
ons ;  3.  On  the  comparative  Affinity  of  the  Welsh  to  the  Latin  ; 
4.  Of  the  Persian  to  the  Latin ;  5.  Of  the  Lithuanian  to  the  Latin  ; 
6.  Of  the  Sclavonian  to  the  Latin  ;  7.  Of  the  Sanscrit  to  the 
Latin.  Of  these  we  intend  to  extract  into  a  future  number  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  both  the  Essay  on  the  comparative  Affinity 
of  the  Welsh  to  the  Latin,  m  which  we  observe  some  reference 
to  the  Essay  of  Celta  in  our  fifth  number,  and  the  Essay  on  the 
comparative  Affinity  of  the  Sclavonian  to  the  Latin,  which  con- 
cludes with  some  very  curious  remarks  communicated  to  Mr.  B. 
by  Mr.  Patrick,  who  has  adorned  our  pages  with  so  many  learned 
articles.  The  two  erudite  Essays  of  Mr.  Patrick,  which  close  this 
singular  book,  comprise  these  subjects;  1.  The  Extinction  of 
the  Latin  Language,  and  its  successor,  the  Provencal,  or  Ro- 
mance •,  2.  A  brief  History  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  its  Greek,  or 
^olian  Origin  in  Asia  and  Lydia,  the  Greek  Origin  of  its  Letters, 
the  Cause  of  its  Death,  its  Successor,  the  Provencal. 
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III.  1  OUR  Correspondent  objects  to  the  government  of  'A;^j<A- 
a5V  /^ifii^iv  ^ixov.  "  I  allow,"  says  he,  "  that  fAi&if/.iv  y)>>.ov  may  be 
rendered  to  dismi&s  thy  anger  ;  but  when  a  noun  in  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative is  connected  with  this  verb,  to  clei\9te  the  ohject  or  end  of  the 
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motion  implied  in  it,  fts^s^sc  does  not  mean  to  dismiss,  but  to 
send,  to  throtv,  to  transfer ;  and  the  sense  of  the  phrase  ^Kyj>.)^i 
fMStf^iv  y/iKot  would  be,  to  hitrl  thy  anger  at  Achilles,  a  signification  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  these  critics  put  upon  the  word."  Your 
correspondent  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  he  ought  to  prove. 
If  therefore  'Ax,iX>^ii  denotes  the  object  of  the  motion  implied  in 
fiifiuiv,  the  meaning  will  be  to  hurl  at  Achilles!!  viz.  if  Achilles  is 
the'  object  hurled  at,  he  is  the  object  hurled  at.  Very  concisely 
proved ! 

XoAov  'A;^<AAi)i'  in  this  place  can  signify  nothing   but  his  anger  for 
or  toivards  Achilles.     In  II.  E.  50.  Agamemnon  says  to  Nestor : 

'Ev  (jvtj.M  (SdWovTcii  s[j,o)  %oAoVj  MTTTBp  'A^iWsvg' 
where  we  should  translate  h  Svf^al  /icixxoi/Txi  l/z-ai  yjxov,  are  pondering 
in  their  mind  anger  towards  me :  the   m'eaning  of  the  author  is    no 
other  than  this. 

For  fear  however  lest  your  correspondent  should,  with  a  sagacity 
peculiar  to  himself,  point  out  a  new  way  of  understanding  the 
passage,  and  render  it  thus ;  The  Greehs  in  their  tnitid  are  throwing 
ao-ainst  me  their  anger ;  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  information, 
acquaint  him  with  an  idiom  of  which  he  may  be  ignorant:  the 
expression  jSuXXurdai  h  (p^i^ri  or  l»  6vf/.S  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
Iliad ;  and  we  recommend  to  your  correspondent  to  peruse  the 
following  lines  ;  "AXKo  81  roi  sgsco,  crb  S'  lv»  (^giTi  jSaXXio  crrjo-jv, 
Oy  fir]v  ou^'  auTog  Sr^&ov  (Ssyj,  aXKu  rot  rj'orj 

Xspa)  duiJ,iVT  'A^iXrfig  a.[j,6iJ.ovog  Alooiloao. 
Having  now  removed  these  objections,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
passage  itself.  From  the  beginning  of  his  speech  'n  ttottoi  k.  t.  X. 
dovTi  to  the  274rtli  line  inclusive,  Nestor  addresses  himself  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  jointly ;  from  the  275th  M^Vs  a-v  roy^,  k.  t.  /. 
to  the  276th  inclusive,  he  speaks  to'  Agamemnon  only ;  and  then 
from  the  277th,  My,rt  <rv,  UyimI^vi,  x,.  t.  A.  to  the  281st  inclusive,  he 
addresses  himself  to  Achilles  :  turning  himself  again  suddenly  to  Aga- 
memnon, he  says,       'Arpeiori,  irh  8=  vuve  t=sv  jxsvoc'  a-irao  tyuiyz 

AKTcroiji  'A^iKX^'i  jU-rSsarV  yJiXW 
which  we  thus   translate ;    "  Agamemnon,   do   you   stay  your  rage, 
and  in  the  next  place,   I   entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  secret  hatred 
tov/ards  Achilles." 

By  |tt:v«j  the  poet  means  the  rage  which  he  showed  upon  the 
spot ;  but  ■x,cXoi;  must  be  considered  equivalent  to  simidias.  XoXo?. 
egyicj  iTTifior^.  says  Hesychlus.  navny  f/.-yo?  and  f^if^f^iv  yoXov  are 
therefore  two  different  things :  the  ^msvo?  might  be  checked,  while 
the  yoXoi  still  existed,  so  that  avTug  is  here  highly  proper  in  the 
sense  of  deinde. 

Your  correspondent,  in  his  version  of  the  passage,  has 
given  Xiis-c-6i/.et,t  a  future  signification.  "  But  do  thou,"  says  he, 
«  dismiss  thy  anger,  and  I  xvill  supplicate,"  &c.  We  hope  he  knew 
better  than  to  mistake  such  words  as  Xtc-c-ouxi,  uil,u.  Sec.  for 
futures.     .  „  '         ' 

By  the  way,  we  cannot  help  recalling  to  the  minds  of  our  renders 
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Person's  note  on  the  Orestes,  (1.  614.)  "  Cum  subito  (says  the  Profes- 
sor) sermonem  ad  alium  ab  alio  convertimus,  primo  nomen  poni- 
mus,  deinde  pronomen,  deinde  particulam."  How  exactly  is  this 
remark  verified  in  the  instance  before  us,  "At^s/^ji,  tv  Ti,  k.  t.  a.  Your 
correspondent  perhaps  does  not  allow  such  niceties  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  could  not  perhaps  discriminate  between  'Ar^ii'^vi,  c-l  ^i, 
and  'Ar^ii^yi  ^i  c-v. 

IV.  As  to  his  objection  about  the  usage  of  eyo;— "The  pro- 
nouns lya)  and  (7-v,  it  is  well  known,  are  never  used  in  connection  with  a 
verb  of  the  first  or  second  persons,  except  for  the  sake  of  etuphasisy 
except  where  the  subject  of  discourse  is  contrasted  with  some  other 
person  or  persons  expressed  or  implied  in  the  context.  On  this 
principle,"  &c.  If  he  will  turn  over  the  leaves  of  any  Greek  author, 
he  will  find  that  Jive  instances  of  these  pronouns  will  occur  z<??, 
emphatic,  where  one  will  occur  emphatic.  This  is  equally  the  case 
in  Latin. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  which  your  corres- 
pondent has  been  guilty,  we  once  more  restore  to  the  public, 
un-contradicted,  the  joint  interpretation  of  Porson,  Brunck,  and 
Heyne.— 1811.  V.  L. 
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PREPARING    FOR  THE  PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. 

In  One  Volnme,  Octavo,  by  John  Mitford,  A.  B.  the  AchUlelf!  of  Statins: 
with  the  collations  of  several  MSS.  and  some  editions  whose  readings  have  not 
been  given  before,  particnlarly  two  very  scarce  ones  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer. 
This  work  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  the  Tfiebais. 

In  November  will  be  published,  by  subscription,  in  Two  Volumes,  Quarto, 
(by  express  permission,)  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  His  Royal  Highness 
George  Augustus  Frederic,  Prince  Regent  of  the  United  Kiuirdom,  and  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  a  new  Translation  (in  Rhyme)  of  "  The  Nature  of  Things,"  a 
Didactic  Poem,  in  Six  Books  ;  by  Titus  Lucretius  Cams,  with  Preface,  Life  of 
the  Author,  Dissertation  on  his  genius,  philosophy,  and  morals;  and  Notes 
Comparative,  Illustrative,  Historical,  and  Scientific.  By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus. 
Doc.  Cantab. 

The  work  to  be  printed  on  a  beautiful  wove  royal  quarto,  hot-pressed,  with  an 
entire  new  type ;  to  be  embellished  with  tlie  Head  of  Epicurus,  Founder  of  the 
Poet's  Philosophy ;  and  presented  to  the  Subscribers  in  a  form  resembling  that  of 
the  original  Edition  of  Pope's  Homer.  Price  to  Subscribers,  Four  Guineas,  (to 
be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  work)  to  Non-subscribers,  Five  Guineas. 
A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  rich  imperial  paper,  price  Six  Guineas. — 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  intending  to  honor  this  work  with  their  patronasc,  are 
requested   to   favor  the  Translator  with    their  names   as   early  as  convenient, 

mentioning  which  paper    they  prefer. No.  36,  Queen-Anne  Street  West, 

Cavendish  Square,  London. 

Mr.  J.  Stackhouse,  of  Bath,  is  revising  Theophrastus,  in  order  to  publish  an 
Edition,  Graece,  in  One  Volume,  Octavo,  with  Notes  explanatory  of  the  Bota- 
nical Tenns. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. 
Greek  Testament,  with  Griesbach's  Text.  It  will  contain  copious  Notes 
from  Hardy,  Raphel,  Kypke,  Schleusner,  Rosenmuller,  &c.  in  familiar  Latin ; 
together  with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and  with  references  to  Vigerus 
for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  2  Vols.  Octavo.  A  few  copies  on  large 
paper.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  New  Edition  of  Wood's  Athen.e  Oxoniknses,  combining  the  Texts  of 
the  two  former  Editions,  with  very  considerable  Additions. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  of  Keith  Hall,  has  in  great  forwardness  for  the 
Press,  "A  T^nslation  of  3IichaeHs's  Celebrated  Work  on  the  Moi>aic  Law;" 
which  several  CTuinent  Biblical  Critics  have  strongly  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Theological  Students,  as  containing  the  most  complete  view  of  the 
Jeioish  Polity,  that  has  ever  been  given.  The  Fii'st  Part,  we  understand,  will 
soon  be  published. 

BiBLioTHECA  SPENCERiANA. —  A  dcscriptivc  cataloguc  of  the  early  printed 
books,  and  of  many  important  first  editions  in  the  library  of  George  John  Earl 
Spencer,  K.  G.  &c.  ^^c.  &c.  accompanied  with  copious  notes,  plates  of  facsimi- 
les, and  numerous  appropriate  embellishments.      By  the  Rev.  T.  F.Dibdin. 

The  present  Work  is  intended  to  be  a  Catalogue  Raisonnf,  of  that  portion  of 
theabove  celebrated  Library,  which  comprehends  Books  printed  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  and  First  Editions  of  many  distinguished  Authors.  It  will  commence 
with  an  account  of  Books  printed,  from  Wooden  Blocks,  about  the  middle  of 
the  Fifteenth  Centujy  ;  from  which  many  extraordinary  Specimens  of  Cuts  will 
be  given,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  History  of  Engraving  during  the  same 
period.  This  division  will  be  followed  by  Theology  ;  compreliendmg  a  list  of 
some  of  the  scarcest  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  Bibles  printed  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century ;  with  notices  ot  the  first  Editions  of  tiie  Polyglott,  French, 
English,  Polish,  and  Sclavonian  Bibles.  These  will  be  followed  by  an  account 
of  some  celebrated  Psalters,  Missals,  and  Breviaries,  executed  within  the  same 
period.  The  Interpreters  of  Scripture,  and  many  of  The  Fathersj  will  close 
the  department  of  Theology, 
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Classical  Literature  will  succeed.  The  Authors  will  be  arranged  alphabeticallv 
from  .flsop  to  Xcnophoii;  and  the  notices  of  rare  and  valuable  editions  in  tins' 
most  extensive  and  most  vahiable  department  of  his  Lordship's  Library  uill  be 
tound  more  copions  and  interesting,  it  is  presumed,  than  any  with  which  the 
reader  is  yet  acquainted. 

Miscollaaeous  Literature,  in  the  Latin  Language,  including  Didactic  and 
Moral  Works,  VA'riters  upon  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Historians,  and  Chroni- 
clers of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  form  the  fourth  division. 

Italian  Books,  including  some  remarkably  scarce  early-printed  volumes  of 
Poetry,  compose  the  fifth  division. 

English  Books  printed  by  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  Pynson,  as  well  as  the 
St.  Albans  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Coat  Armour  ( of  which  the  only  known 
perfect  copy  is  in  this  collection)  will  form  the  sixth  and  concluding  department. 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  will  be  spared  in  the  execution  of  the  Work.  It 
will  be  printed  with  a  new  type,  in  the  best  manner,  at  the  Shakspcare  Press 
upon  paper  manufactured  purposely  for  it;  and  no  ditference  will  be  made  in 
the  press-work,  or  quality  of  the  ink,  between  the  Small  and  Large  Paper  Co- 
pies. In  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  volumes,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
found  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  the  Public.  Manv  rare  and  valuable 
ancient  publications  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  made  generally  known  ;  and  the 
deficiencies  and  errors  of  preceding  bibliographers  supplied  and  corrected 
where  found  necessary.  By  means  of  fac -similes  of  tvpes,  and  cuts,  a  number 
of  books  will  be  more  satisfactorily  described  than  heretofore  ;  and,  consequently, 
will  make  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader.  Of  the 
extraordinai-y  value  of  the  Library  lipre  described,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ap- 
prise the  classical  Student  and  Collector.  It  is  the  wish  of  its  Noble  Owner, 
that  a  collection,  which  has  been  obtained,  at  a  very  great  expense,  during  a 
series  of  years,  should  be  faithfully  made  known  to  the  Public  :  and  if  either  his 
Lordship,  or  the  Public,  experience  any  disappointment  at  the  present  attempt 
to  carry  such  a  wish  into  execution,  the  Author  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
such  failure. 

*if*  To  be  published  in  Two  Volumes,  Super-Royal  Octavo.  Price,  to  Sub- 
scribers,  51.  5s.  Fifty  Copies  only  will  be  printed  on  Large  Paper,  at  121.  12s. 
each  Copy;  tlie  whole  of  which  latter  are  subscribed.  The  impression  of  the 
Small  Paper  will  be  limited  to  500  Copies.  It  is  requested  that  letters,  post 
paid,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin,  be  sent  either  to  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  Paternoster-row;  Messrs.  White  and  Cochrane,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Miller, 
Albemarle-street,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  Gutch,  Bookseller,  Bristol. 

BIBLICAL. 
Annotations   on  the   Four  Gospkls  ;    with  considerable   additions   and 
improvements.     Second  Edition,  forming  three  Octavo  Volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  with  the  Exercitations,  complete, 
in  six  octavo  volumes,  is  printing  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  Wriglit. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Brotier's  Tacitus,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh editions.  With  a  selection  of  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators  on 
Tacitus  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  :  The  Literaiia  Notitia,  and  Poli- 
tica,  are  also  added  ;  the  French  Passages  are  translated,  and  the  Roman  Money 
turned,  into  English.  Edited  and  printed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  in  5  Vols.  8vo. 
Price  in  boards  4l.  4s.     A  few  copies  also  on  royal  8vo.  writing  paper,  at  6l.  6s. 

Mr.  Lunn  having  expended  a  considerable  Sum  on  this  Undertaking,  and 
the  Work  combining  altogether  great  advantages,  he  is  induced  to  hope  it  will 
merit  approbation.  In  the  present  distracted  state  of  Europe,  it  behoves  the 
natives  of  this  island  to  engage  in  such  speculations  as  are  the  means  of  render- 
ing us  independent  of  having  recourse  to  the  Continent.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  hoped,  that  due  encouragement  will  be  given,  by  the  Patrons  of  Learning 
to  every  plan  which  embraces  the  cause  of  Literature,  and  adds  to  the  Revenue 
of  our  Country.  Something  has  already  been  recently  done  to  counteract  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  the  Classic  .Authors  printed  abroad  ;  and  much  more,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  talents  of  our  Scholars,  aided  by  the  exertions 
and  enterprise  of  the  Trader,  when  supported  by  the  Liberality  of  the  Public. 
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Etymologicon  Universale;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  On  a 
new  plan.  In  which  it  is  shown,  that  consonants  are  alone  to  be  regarded  in 
discovering  the  affinities  of  words,  and  that  the  vowels  are  to  be  wholly  rejected  ; 
that  languages  contain  the  same  fnndamental  idea ;  ancl  that  thev  are  derived 
from  the  Earth,  and  the  Operations,  Accidents,  and  Properties,  belonging  to  it. 
With  Illustrations  drawn  from  various  Languages  -.  Hie  Teutonic  Dialects, 
English,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Gennan,  Danish,  ^icc.  &c.  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spacish. —  The  Celtic  Dialects,  Galic,  Irish,  Welsh,  Bretagne,  &c.  &c. —  The  ' 
Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic,  Russian,  &c.  Xc. —  The  Eastern  Languages,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c.  <Sjc.  By  Walter  Winter,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  Hardinnham,  Norfolk,  and  late  Ftliow  of  Clare  Hall. 

Classical  and  Biblical  Reckkations  ;  containing  a  Coinmentai-y,  critical 
and  explanatoiy,  on  the  Germany  of  Tacitus  ;  Kemaiks  on  the  Hippolytus,  and 
the  Prometheus ;  Strictures  on  the  Editions  of  Profc«!sor  IMonk  and  Mr.  Blom- 
field.  An  Application  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  to  the  Illus- 
tration of  the  Classical  Writers ;  Observations  on  the  Byssus  and  the  Serica  as 
well  as  the  Oriental  Ethiopia  and  the  Indi  colorati  of  the  Ancients,  <S.c.  See.  &c. ; 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  Classical  Matter,  and  much  Biblical  Criticism. 
By  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Camb.  Vol.  I.  Price  8s.  6d.  in  boards. 
A  New  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  D. 'St.  Quentitj,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Vocabulary  in  the  English,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Languages.     By  J.  Broadman.     JSmo.  7s. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon ;  containing 
all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow.  Se- 
cond Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     Royal  8vo.     15s.  boards. 

Etudes  de  I'Histoire  Ancienne  et  de  celle  de  la  Grece.  Par  P.  C.  Levesque. 
1811,  Paris.     5  vols.  8vo.     21.  12s.  Cd. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Synibola  Critica ;  containing  Syntactical  Rules  and  Critical 
Observations,  intended  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  correct  Latin  Prose 
Style.     By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie,  LL.  D.     Two  vols.  Bvo.  ll.  Is. 

A  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  John  Jones, 
Author  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars.  The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  by  engaging  the  understanding  in 
aid  of  the  memory.  With  this  view  it  is  formed  on  the  most  philosophical,  yet 
the  most  simple  principles.  The  analogies  by  which  the  corresponding  parts  of 
speech  flow  from  eacii  other,  are  pointed  out.  The  simple  word  is  followed  by  its 
derivatives.  The  primary  meaning  of  each  term  is  first  specified,  and  the  secon- 
dary, or  metaphorical  sense  thence  deduced.  Finally,  the  words  derived  from 
Latin  are  marked  opposite  their  originals ;  so  that  the  learner  is  familiarised 
with  the  Latin,  from  the  English,  or  taught  to  ascertain*  the  English  from  the 
Latin. — One  large  Volume  12mo.  Price  5s.  bound. 

BIBLICAL. 
The  History  OF  all  Religions;  containing  a  particular  account  of  the 
rise,  decline,  and  descent,  of  the  patriarchal  churches  to  the  time  of  Moses  : 
the  various  changes  to  the  end  of  the  Israelitish  Church  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  different  sects 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  :  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  sects  at 
this  day  in  Christendom,  with  a  reference  to  the  time  when  they  first  made  their 
appearance.  In  this  work  will  be  given  a  refutation  of  Levi's  Dissertations 
on  the  prophecies,  with  conclusive  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  cannot  now 
expect  a  Messiah  to  come ;  and  that  the  prophecies  were  accomplished  in  the 
divine  person  of  Christ.  By  John  Bellamy,  author  of  Biblical  Criticisms  in  the 
Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Journal.  Small  Paper,  pr.  os.  6d.  large  paper, 
pr.  9s.  6d.  in  boards. 

Part  I.  Price  5s.  to  be  continued  Monthly,  arid  Number  i.  Price  Is.  of  a  New 
Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according 
to  the  Public  Version;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Practical  Observations,  and 
copious  Marginal  References.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford, 
and  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

Observations  on  select  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  founded  on  tlie  perusal 
of  Parsons's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  By  \V.  \'ansittart,  A.  M.  Vicar 
of  White  WaJtham,  Berks, 
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NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  earnestly  solicit  all  our  literary  friends  to  communicate  to  us  any  scarce 
and  valuable  tracts,  connected  with  Classical,  BilMcal,  ami  Oriental  Literature, 
that  they  may  think  worthy  to  be  presevved  and  made  public. 

A  Parallel  between  tiie  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrita,  has  been  received. 

Loci  quiilam  Luciani  cniendati  atque  explanaii  shall  soon  appear. 

An  Essay  Concerning  the  Shield  of  Achilles  came  too  late  for  our  present  No. 

Ws  Observations  on  Mr.  Patrick's  Chart  of  Numerals  in  our  next. 

No.  II.  of  Critical  Notice  of  Professor  Bionics  Hippolytus  shall  appear  in 
No.  XI. 

The  Article  on  Cats  we  consider  as  an  ingenious  and  learned  specimen  of  the 
Author's  sportive  talent. 

Remarks  On  the  Existence  of  Troy  shall  soon  appear. 

No.  III.  of  the  Poem  of  Festus  Avlenus  is  postponed. 

We  shall  insert  some  University  Prize  Compositions  in  our  next  No. 

The  Lives  of  Toup  and  Tijrwhitt  will  be  inserted. 

We  shall  duly  consider  our  friend  K's  hint  On  Heads. 

We  shall  present  our  Readers  with  Professor  Porson's  Review  of  Aristophanes, 
which  was  formerly  printed  in  Maty's  Review. 

$ix6|(A0jcr0i  is  informed  that  Translations,  either  in  Latin  or  English,  are  inad- 
missible in  this  Journal,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  shall  not  omit  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Syj-acvse. 

We  shall  make  proper  use  of  the  Letter  relative  to  the  Westminster  Prologue 
and  Epilogue. 

M.  S.  M's  Biblical  Criticism  has  been  received. 

Professor  Scott's  Essays  will  be  commenced  in  No.  XI. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  articles  by  the  learned  Prelate,  who 
presented  us  with  Ilermogenis  Progymnasmata,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  order  : 
1.  il(akiyo(j.sya  ilg  Tw  ToD  iiXaTtuvof  ^iXo^o^iav,  e  Codice  Bavarico,  formerly  in  the 

possession  of  Wyttenbach 2.  Emendatiqus  of  the   Text  of  Hippocrates,  by 

Coray. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barker's  Vindication  of  his  own  Mode  of  Criticism  will  appear  in 
No.  XL 

M.  K.  in  our  next. 

We  shall  extract  for  our  next  No.  the  Classical  Criticism  from  Professor 
Copleston's  Pamphlets,  lately  published  at  Oxford. 

Our  Readers  will  soon  be  presented  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hayter"s ' 
Researches  at  Herculaneum,  printed  in  a  recent  Report  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Specimens  of  Persian  Poetry,  though  mentioned  in  tlie  Table  of  Contents,  are 
unavoidably  postponed — and  the  reader  will  tind  Supplement  concerning  the  names 
No  Ammon,  Noutc,  pWont,  Pan,  <Src.  inserted  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  Defence  of  his  Biblical  Criticisms  will  appear  in  No.  XL 

We  shall  collect  for  our  next  No.  some  account  of  the  prices  of  the  most  rare 
and  valuable  books,  lately  sold  from  Dr.  Raine's,  and  the  Roxburgh,  collection. 

S.  Concerning  Egyptian  Names  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

The  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron,  inserted  in  our  last 
No.,  solicits  any  observations  on  the  subject. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  onr  readers,  if  they  will  take  eveiy  opportunity  of 
requesting  any  of  their  friends,  who  have  travelled  for  the  sake  of  information, 
to  transmit  to  us  whatever  researches  or  valuable  discoveries  they  may  think 
worth  communicating  to  the  public. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  our  friends  any  Literary  Notice  on  subjects 
connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Literature. 
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